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CHAPTEE  I. 

FBAKCIS  IN  INBU.  PART  I. 

[1774—1777.] 

Oliaracter and  Conduct  of  Prancis  in  office — ^Voyage  to  India — ‘Hints 
for  niy  own  conduct  ’ — Opposition  of  the  three  Government  Council¬ 
lors  to  Hastings — Life  in.  India — Clavering  and  Harwell — ^Trial  and 
Execution  of  Nuncomar — ^  Memorandum  of  Proceedings  of  himself 
and  colleagues’ — Winnings  at  Whist — Death  of  Colonel  Monsoa,  and 
recovery  of  power  in  the  Conncil  by  Hastings — Death  of  Macrabie. 

We  now  enter  on  the  second  division  of  the  life  of 
Erancis :  his  distm-bed  and  eventful  career  in  India. 
The  materials  for  describing  it,  both  public  and  private, 
are  so  extremely  copious,  as  to  leave  the  biographer 
only  a  perplexing  task  of  selection.  The  parliamentary 
and  other  records  of  East  Indian  history,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  those  which  relate  to  the  subsequent  proceedings 
against  .Hastings,  lay  bare,  as  it  were,  the  daily  and 
almost  hourly  vicissitudes  of  the  warfare  carried  on 
round  the  council  table  at  Calcutta  between  the  two 
sections  of  that  body;  or  rather,  the  prolonged  five 
years’  duel,  in  words  and  writings,  between  Francis  and 
Hastings,  ending  in  an  appeal  to  the  actual  pistol.  But 
Francis,  with  that  almost  portentous  industry  which 
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an  active  correspondence  with  several  friends  in  England, 
copied  or  got  copied  all  his  own  letters,  and  preserved 
those  addressed  to  him.  I  have  before  me  seventeen 
large  folio  and  quarto  manuscript  volumes,  in  which  he 
has  entered  and  bound  up  (apparently)  almost  all  the 
letters  addressed  to  him  in  India,  together  with  tran¬ 
scripts  of  his  own,  mingled  with  official  minutes  of 
council  (the  most  important  of  which  were  printed  for 
parliament  in  the  course  of  the  Hastings  impeachment), 
orders,  memoranda,  public  papers  of  various  kinds; 
and  (from  1777  to  1781)  a  private  journal,  kept  from 
day  to  day.  His  lettei’s  to  his  wife  thus  copied  are  few, 
and  apparently  he  did  not  mean  them  to  be  preserved, 
except  a  few,  which  may  be  termed  ‘  demi-official,’ 
superscribed,  in  general,  to  ‘My  dear  Mrs.  Francis,’  which, 
no  doubt,  were  addressed  to  her  with  a  view  to  their 
circulation  amongst  others.*  Little  order  is  maintained 
in  these  volumes,  except  that  of  dates,  not  very  care¬ 
fully  attended  to.  The  most  secret  and  confidential 
communications  are  mingled  with  the  most  trivial,  and 

^  Mrs.  Francis  kept  for  lier  husband’s  benefit,  during  his  absence,  a  regular 
journal  of  domestic  events,  which  she  despatched  to  him  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  tenderly  attached  and  admiring  wife ;  but  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  record  of  the  progi'ess  of  the  six  children,  their 
studies  and  their  gaieties,  her  own  little  incursions  into  a  social  world  for 
which  she  wasbyno  meanamade;  her  solicitude  for  her  own  family  andparents 
(until  the  death  of  both  in  1777) ;  and  the  vicissitudes,  of  which  something 
has  already  been  said,  of  her  economical  affairs.  But  it  is  touching  in  its 
homely  way,  as  it  shows  the  gi’adual  effect  of  distance,  and  the  evil  influences 
engendered  by  long  absence,  on  domestic  love  which  had  been  so  deeply 
rooted  as  theirs ;  until  she,  so  absolutely  confiding  at  first  in  her  fondness, 
is  forced  to  say  at  last,  ^  I  was  hut  too  sure  separation  for  seven  years  would 
make  a  great  alteration  in  your  affection  •  and  indeed  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I 
fear  it  has  a  very  great  one  indeed.’  She  was  not,  however,  qualified  to  be  a 
sharer  in  his  plots,  nor  a  partner  in  his  fierce  ambition,  nor  to  partake  in  his 
public  or  literary  pursuits  j  and  her  simple  cares,  hopes,  and  sorrows  are 
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Some,  addressed  to  ministers  and  their  influential  sup¬ 
porters,  especially  Lord  North  and  Barrington,  Welbore 
Ellis  and  Wedderburn  (Lord  Clive’s  friend  and  counsel), 
are  strangely  free  in  their  disclosure  of  the  writer’s 
personal  feehngs,  in  which  he  seems  to  endeavour  to 
make  his  powerful  friends  join  by  mere  force  of  violent 
language.  Those  to  his  private  allies,  chiefly  Godfrey, 
E’Oyly,  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  and  John  Bourke  at  home, 
and  in  India  Sir  John  Hay  the  Advocate-General, 
Bristow,  Fowke  and  others,  are  often  humorous,  playful, 
entertaining,  but  even  more  frequently  full  of  ebullition, 
of  sarcasm,  or  of  rancour,  of  irritation  from  the  climate 
and  disgust  at  the  society  of  India,  and  of  profound 
disappointment  and  discontent  with  his  position.  Alto¬ 
gether,  they  form  a  complete  picture  of  the  ordinary  life 
of  this  remarkable  man,  in  the  ungrateful  task,  such  as 
he  esteemed  and  greatly  helped  to  make  it,  of  his  Indian 
banishment. 

His  activity  with  the  pen  was  something  pi’odigious, 
as,  we  have  seen,  it  had  been  in  youth.  I  have  counted 
as  many  as  twenty  letters,  many  of  them  of  several 
pages,  written  for  despatch  by  a  couple  of  ships  only, 
in  a  Calcutta  September,  when  (in  these  more  luxurious 
days)  ‘  the  hills  ’  are  the  refuge  of  every  Englishman  who 
can  afford  it,  and  all  but  absolute  inaction  is  observed  by 
the  few  who  are  forced  to  stay  at  home.’  A  very  large 

^  It  is  noticeable  that  one  of  the  points  on  which  PranciS's  enemies  in 
India  attacked  him  was  that  of  idleness,  and  using  other  men’s  brains  instead 
of  exerting  his  own.  Captain  Price,  a  personal  enemy,  in  his  observations 
on  the  travels  of  Macintosh  (of  which  more  hereafter),  says  :  ‘  Plis  next,’  or 
44th  letter,  ^  seems  to  have  been  written  with  the  sole  intention  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  great  abilities  of  his  patron  and  friend  Mr.  Philip  Francis.  I  shall, 
Mr.  Macintosh,  take  occasion  to  inform  the  world  that  you  needed  not  to 
have  asked  leave  of  that  artful  man  to  make  a  few  short  observations  on  his 


portion  of  this  mass  of  manuscript  is  in  his  own  ascertained 
handwriting,  but  a  good  deal  more  in  that  of  amanuenses 
or  cop\-ists°  His  private  secretary  and  brother-in-law, 
Macraliie,  describing  his  mode  of  life  soon  after  arriving 
in  Calcutta,  says,  that  he  sometimes  dictated  to  five  or  six 
persons  at  once.  The  handwriting  of  Macrabie  acquired 
by  deirrecs  a  striking  similarity  to  his  own :  I  observe 
an  endorsement  on  one  paper  by  his  son  (Philip  Francis 
the  younger)  to  the  effect  that  he  cannot  decide  whetlier 
that* paper  is  in  his  father’s  hand  or  his  uncle’s.  He  used 


subject  you  speak  of,  they  are  not  bis  own  observations.  He  is,  Sir,  no 
better  than  yourself;  a  copier  or  commentator  on  the  works  of  other  men  ; 
the  custom  of  writing  minutes  on  political  subjects  to  be  entered  on  the  face 
of  the  Company’s  cojisultations,  at  the  memhers’  own  houses,  has  been  the 
means  of  raising  to  ^Mr.  Francis  the  little  credit  be  has  obtained.  "Wbateyer 
the  Goveruor-Geiieral  proposed  in  council,  Mr.  Francis  objected  to,  and 
promised  a  minute  at  a  future  meeting.  A  copy  of  the  proposition  was 
carried  home,  ^Messrs.  Shore,  Ducarrell,  Anderson,  Alexander,  or  Mr. 
Charles  Grant  were  sent  for ;  the  three  first  on  all  mtUters  of  revenue,  or 
Hindoo  laws  and  customs;  the  fotu'th  on  affairs  of  the  army;  and 
the  fifth  on  mercantile  affairs :  they  digested  the  minute,  and  Mr.  Francis 
copied  it  and  earned  it  to  the  board.  To  prove  this,  I  refer  to  Ms  crude  and 
imdigested  letters  to  the  Company  exhibited  in  the  Second  Heport  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  Nos.  VII.  and  VIII.  of 
the  Appendix,  He  never  thought  that  those  curious  productions  would  have 
been  brought  forward  to  the  public  eye,  or  he  would  have  got  Mr.  William 
Harwood,  a  very  able  Company’s  servant,  who  came  home  in  the  ship  with 
him,  to  bare  revised  them  for  him.  But  he,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Macintosh, 
never  fails  to  be  caught  tripping,  when  they  attempt  anything  purely  from 
their  own  Imowledge.  I  shall  prove  the  copartnership  by-ancl~by.’  To  any 
one  who  has  been  conversant  with  the  papers  of  Francis  and  observed  hi? 
almost  incredible  industry,  such  charges  are  ludicrous.  But  it  is  true  tlml 
he  was  a  good  deal  assisted  in  his  ^  minutes ;  ’  chiefly  by  David  Anderson 
Shore  (afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth),  and  his  own  (and  Lord  Clive’s)  particu¬ 
lar  friend  DiicareL  Francis  says  so  himself,  in  one  of  his  latest  letters  fi-oa: 
India,  and  complains  that  some  of  his  minutes  were  a  good  deal  ^  under- 
wiitten,  ’  a  phrase  by  which  he  denotes  an  inferior  style  of  composition.  Tht 
most  important  of  these  minutes  are  printed,  but  buried  among  masses  o 
parliamentary  papers.  They  exist  calso  iu  many  folio  volumes  of  MS.  pre¬ 
served  by  himself.  ‘Before  I  went  to  bed’  (says  the  poet  Moore  in  hi 
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spending  with  D’Oyly,  the  most  confidential  ally  of  all), 
which  I  have  not  unravelled,  but  its  occurrence  is  rare. 
Such  are  the  materials  with  which  his  biographer  has  to 
deal.  They  would  afford  materials  for  a  most  complete 
history  of  British  India,  for  seven  important  years,  as 
well  as  of  Erancis.  I  must  avoid  the  former,  interesting 
as  the  subject  is.  It  may  be  studied  in  the  pages  of 
Mill  and  other  Indian  historians,  and,  in  a  more  popular 
form,  in  Macaulay’s  two  best  biographies  —  ‘Warren 
Hastings  ’  and  ‘  Clive and  the  additions  to  our  substan¬ 
tial  knowledge  on  the  subject  which  these  papers  of 
Erancis  may  conti’ibute,  will,  I  hope,  be  extracted  firom 
them  by  others.  I  must  content  myself  with  using  them 
for  the  personal  biography  of  the  subject  of  this  work, 
and  assume  in  my  reader  some  knowledge  of  the  great 
public  events  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

We  have  aheady  had  matei’ials  before  us  for  judging,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  Philip 
Erancis.  But  the  Greek  proverb,  that  ‘  office  shows  what 
a  man  really  is,’  was  never  more  distinctly  verified  than 
in  his  case.  Thrown  as  he  was  entirely  on  his  own  re¬ 
sources  when  in  India,  almost  without  friends  qualified 
to  be  counsellors,  between  enemies  on  the  one  hand  and 
dependents  on  the  other,  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  comparative  obscurity  had  hitherto  kept  in 
the  background,  exhibited  themselves  at  once,  and  Iris 
merits  and  defects,  as  a  chief  among  men  and  adminis¬ 
trator  of  a  great  empire,  came  prominently  forward: 
the  latter,  unfortunately,  counterbalancing  the  former, 
rendering  his  great  abihties  almost  useless,  and  casting  a 
lurid  shade  even  over  the  real  virtues  which  he  possessed. 

The  pugnacious  disposition  of  Erancis,  at  once  hasty 
«... — 


aamiraDie  instance  oi  me  sagacity  oi  our  great  nistonan, 
in  deducing  right  conclusions  from  imperfect  knowledge. 
Had  he  studied  that  mass  of  manuscript  remains  from 
which  these  volumes  are  compiled,  he  would  not  have 
seen  reason  to  correct  or  modify  it  in  any  degree. 

‘  Junius  ’  (he  says)  ‘  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute  of 
real  patriotism  and  magnanimity,  a  man  whose  vices  were 
not  of  the  sordid  kind.  But  he  must  also  have  been  a 
man  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant  and  insolent ;  a  man 
prone  to  malevolence,  and  prone  to  the  error  of  mistaking 
his  malevolence  for  public  virtue.  “  Doest  thou  well  to 
be  angry  ?  ”  was  the  question  asked  in  old  time  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet.  And  he  ansAvered,  “  I  do  well.”  This 
Avas  evidently  the  temper  of  Junius  ;  and  to  this  cause 
we  attribute  the  savage  cruelty  which  disgraces  several 
of  his  letters.  No  man  is  so  merciless  as  he  who,  under 
a  strong  delusion,  confounds  his  antipathies  with  his 
duties.  .  .  .  All  this,  we  believe,  might  stand,  with 
scarcely  any  change,  for  a  character  of  Philip  Francis.’ 

Closely  allied  to  this  master  defect  was  that  of  a  proud 
and  unaccommodating  spirit.  ‘  Tou  have  acquired  the 
reputation  of  haughtiness,’  writes  his  intimate  ally,  God¬ 
frey,  to  him  in  a  very  friendly  letter  of  advice,  November  6, 
1775,  ‘  and  an  instance  was  mentioned  to  me  of  your 
treating  a  gentleman  very  unhandsomely  at  your  own 
table.’  ‘I  know  not,’  answers  Francis,  June  27,  1776, 
‘  on  what  facts  or  appearances  the  charge  of  loftiness  im¬ 
puted  to  me  may  be  founded,  but  I  can  assure  you  by 
everything  that  is  sacred,  the  circumstance  you  allude  to 
is  utterly  without  foundation ;  and  as  you  do  not  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  am  supposed  to 


nave  iii  treated  at  my  own  table,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
is  not  in  my  nature,  and  an  infamous  calumny.’ 

Whether  the  particular  story  were  true  or  false,  the 
moral  of  it  was  undoubted,  and  Francis  would  have  done 
better  to  take  it  to  heart  than  to  fly  into  a  passion  at  the 
notice  of  it.  Men  in  Calcutta  (says  Mr.  Impey)  ‘  gave 
him  in  derision  the  name  of  Eing  Francis,  or  Francis  the 
First.’ 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  said  for  Mm,  his  haughti¬ 
ness,  like  the  ‘  smva  indignatio  ’  of  Swift,  was,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  provoked  by  the  close  observation  which 
his  position  afforded  him  of  the  weakness  and  meanness  of 
ordinary  men  in  public  life.  It  had  been  thus  with  him 
during  the  composition  of  his  anonymous  letters,  when 
the  very  necessity  imposed  on  him  of  finding  food  for 
satire  and  invective  compelled  him  to  search  out  the^ 
privy  faults  of  those  whom  he  persecuted.  It  was  so 
much  more  in  India,  where  the  exceeding  venality  and 
corruption  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  British 
‘  Colony,’  their  absolute  callousness  to  .dishonour  in 
the  acquisition  of  pecuniary  gain,  obtruded  themselves 
daily  on  his  notice  without  any  such  research  on  his  part. 
And  it  must  be  said  to  his  honour,  that  he  was  proof, 
himself,  against  the  corruption  which  he  so  vehemently 
condemned  in  others.  Francis  went  to  India  to  seek 
his  fortune.  I  have  found  scarcely  an  imputation  made 
by  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  none  whatever  proved, 
that  he  added  to  it  by  accepting  bribes  or  other  dis¬ 
honourable  means.  His  opportunities  for  doing  so  were 
ample  beyond  the  most  extravagant  wishes.  In  the 
state  of  complete  financial  confusion  in  which  he  found 
Bengal,  the  collectors  of  revenue,  European  and  native, 
had  the  means  of  enrichingr  themselves  thrown  recklessly 
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the  influence  of  any  member  of  the  executive  towards 
obtaining  some  profitable  post.  Francis  (as  we  shall 
see)  had  no  scruple  in  dealing  the  most  sweeping  accusa¬ 
tions  against  his  opponents  in  the  Indian  government  of 
availing  themselves  of  these  opportunities  of  corruption. 
But  I  do  not  find  that  even  the  most  imscrupulous  among 
them  retorted  the  charge.  On  this  head,  at  all  events, 
his  career  challenges  examination,  and  merits  real  honour. 

Another  cause  of  the  unpopularity,  and  comparative 
failure,  of  Francis,  was  of  a  difierent  order.  His  abdities 
were  very  great.  But  they  were  in  a  certain  sense 
unpractical;  or  rather,  they  did  not  stop  short  at  the 
practical :  a  great  defect  in  an  English  statesman,  if 
immediate  success  is  to  be  the  test  of  his  merits.  Lord 
Brougham  (who  only  knew  him  in  very  advanced  life) 
has  strangely  misunderstood  his  leading  mental  qualities. 

‘  His  character  ’  (he  says  in  his  ‘  British  Statesmen  ’)  was 
full  of  fire,  possessed  of  great  quickness,  was  even,  -within 
certain  hmits,  possessed  of  considerable  force :  but  was 
whoUy  wanting  in  delicacy,  as  well  as  unequal  to  taking 
enlarged  views,  and  unfit  for  sober  reflexion.’ 

Those  who  study  him,  especially  with  tBe  aid  of  his 
remains  as  yet  unpubhshed,  will  easily  perceive  that  his 
leading  intellectual  defect  was  of  the  very  opposite  de¬ 
scription.  He  was  apt  to  take  too  enlarged  -views  of  every 
subject — too  enlarged,  that  is,  for  immediate  use,  and  for 
the  actual  needs  of  his  political  chiefs  and  patrons.  The 
tendency  of  his  mind  was  eminently  logical  and  gene¬ 
ralising.  He  treated  every  question  with  a  disposition  to 
adopt  the  -widest  and  most  systematic  conclusions.  On 
the  government  of  India — as  on  English  constitutional 


pari  i!U  lien taiy  speeches.  In  this  respect  he  bore  a  very- 
strong  resemblance  to  his  great  friend  and  countryman, 
Edmund  Burke :  his  intense  admiration  for  -whom,  at 
a  time  when  Burke  was  not  as  yet  adequately  appreciated 
l)y  the  public,  was  no  doubt  partly  founded  on  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  this  similarity.  And  the  result  was  that,  like 
Burke.,  he  ‘  shot  over  the  heads  ’  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
especifilly  of  his  fellow-labourers.  ‘Junius’  had  laid,  by 
bold  generalizations,  the  foundation  of  modern  doctrines 
of  freedom  of  the  person  and  the  press,  when  very 
few  wore  disposed  to  follow  out  his  theories,  except 
mere  demagogues,  who  coidd  not  really  understand,  and 
merely  abused  them.  And  Francis,  as  we  shall  see  here¬ 
after,  may  bo  said  with  equal  truth,  to  have  sketched 
the  tnitliues  of  the  system  of  Indian  government  which 
now  prevails:  although  many  years  passed  before  his 
views  were  appreciated,  and  nearly  a  century  before 
they  were  adopted. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  under  the  Eegulating 
Act,  the  government  of  Bengal  was  vested  in  the  Governor- 
(  h'nerul,  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  also  President  of 
tlu;  Gouncil ;  and  in  four  other  councillors :  Barwell, 
an  old  sei-vant  ol’  the  Company  and  devoted  adherent  of 
Hast  ings ;  and  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis,  sent  from 
England,  in  point  of  fact,  to  control,  and,  as  they  held 
ihcmsclves,  to  supersede,  the  existing  authorities.  For 
the  Oovornor-Geueral,  although  nominally  head  of  the 
oxc'c.utive,  was  in  council  only  the  equal  of  any  other 
]iu'mber,  unless  he  had  occasion  to  use  the  casting-vote. 

Undoubtedly,  and  notwithstanding  their  disclaimers,  the 
llii’i'e  lu'.w  councillors  went  out  armed  with  the  most 
niu'ompromising  spiidt  of  ])Ostility  towards  the  government 
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although,  as  yet,  their  acquaintance  with  the  former  was 
derived  only  from  study  in  England,  and  with  the  second 
only  from  hearsay.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  injustice 
to  them,  that  the  Company’s  administration  had  at  this 
time  broken  down  in  financial  disorganisation  and  threat¬ 
ening  bankruptcy ;  and  that  Hastings — whom  subsequent 
events,  and  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind  partly  justified 
by  them,  afterwards  elevated  into  a  hero — stood  just  at 
this  time  arraigned  in  general  estimation  of  many  heavy 
misdemeanours,  and  especially  of  the  most  recent  and  the 
worst  of  all,  of  which  impartial  history  cannot  clear  his 
memory.  He  had  sold  the  Eohillas,  a  brave  and,  as  re¬ 
garded  us,  an  innocent  people,  to  military  execution,  by  fire 
and  sword,  merely  to  satisfy  by  the  price  of  their  blood 
the  imperious  pecuniary  exigencies  of  his  masters  the 
Directors,  which  a  nobler  spirit  would  have  withstood  even 
in  a  less  sacred  cause.  ‘Hotlung  could  be  moi'e  un¬ 
fortunate  for  Mr.  Hastings  than  his  war  against  the 
Eohillas,  and  the  suppression  of  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Middleton.^  The  first  branded  his  administration 
with  a  mark,  which  its  many  virtues  were  never  able  to 
obliterate,  of  cruel  and  unprincipled  aggression  ;  and  the 
second  stained  him  with  a  natural  suspicion  of  personal 
impurity.  Both  together  gave  his  rivals  those  advantages 
over  him  which  rendered  his  subsequent  administra¬ 
tion  a  source  of  contention  and  misery,  and  involved 
him  in  so  great  a  storm  of  difiBculties  and  dangers  at  its 
close.’  ^ 

The  career  of  Francis  at  the  council  board  in  India  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  periods,  nearly  equal  in 
length.  The  first  lasts  from  his  arrival  in  October  1774, 
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down  to  the  death  ot  Monson,  in  September  1776 J^^iiring 
all  this  time,  the  three  government  councillors,  bpjtteiE'' 
combined  action,  outvoted  Hastings  and  Barweh ;  and 
Francis,  by  far  the  ablest  of  the  three,  was  practically 
the  chief  governor  of  the  country,  or  would  have  been 
so  had  his  own  intemperate  nature  allowed.  The  second, 
from  the  death  of  Monson  to  the  arrival  of  Wlieler, 
December  1777  :  during  wliich  Hastings  and  Barwell 
turned  the  tables  on  the  two  survivors  through  the 
former’s  casting-vote,  and  absolutely  wrested  all  power 
out  of  the  hand  of  Clavering  and  Francis.  The  third, 
from  Wheler’s  arrival  to  Francis’s  departure  at  the  end 
of  1780  ;  during  which  forces  vvere  not  so  uniformly 
balanced,  and,  for  part  of  the  time,  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  existed  betiveen  liim  and  Hastings ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  Governor-General  prevailed. 

To  return  from  these  anticipatory  remarks  to  the  events 
of  Francis’s  voyage  to  India.  These  are  recounted  in  an 
entertaining  traveller’s  journal  by  his  private  secretaiy 
Macrabie.  They  embarked  on  board  the  Ashburnluau 
on  April.  1,  but  were  detained  several  days  at  Spithead, 
during  which  the  following  ‘  plan  of  life  ’  was  arranged  ; 

Our  party  being  now  completed ;  viz.  General  Clavering,  Mrs. 
Clavering,  tlivco  Mis.?  Claverings ;  Colonel  Monson  and  Lady 
Anne  ;  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Macrabie  ;  Colonel  Thornton,  Captains 
Do  lo  Duospe  and  Webber;  and  Mr.  Addison.  These,  with  Mr. 
Lowder,  Captain  Jamieson,  and  the  Doctor  (Mr.  Gordon)  are  tin: 
constant  company  at  table.  To  these  it  is  agreed  that  there  shall 
be  added  at  dinner,  the  officer  of  the  ship  who  is  on  duty,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  some  one  of  the  passengers  who  are  in  the  second  mess. 
Our  regulations  are  as  follows :  hreahfast  at  nine,  dine  at  three, 
drink  tea  at  six,  sup  at  nine.  No  person,  except  the  ladies,  may 
appear  at  table  in  an  undress.  But  it  is  resolved  that  all  trouble¬ 
some  forms  aball  be  banished ;  no  toasts,  nor  any  drinlcing  of  healths, 
neither  are  thero  to  ho  any  hot  suppers.  .  .  .  N.B.  We  do  not  play 


When  a  six  months’  voyage  was  in  contempiai:ion, 
such  preconcerted  arrangements  -wer-e  desirable.  The 
‘party  on  board  the  Anson’  were  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  created  by  the  same  Eegulation  Act 
to  which  Francis  owed  his  appointment :  Impey,  Hyde, 
Chambers,  and  Lemaistre.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought 
advisable  that  the  two  vessels  should  keep  close  com¬ 
pany:  they  left  England,  touched  at  Madeira  and  the 
Cape,  and  entered  the  Hooghly  together.  The  reader 
who  may  notice  in  the  ‘  Autobiographical  Fragment,’  the 
angry  spirit  excited  in  Francis  by  the  powers  given  to  the 
Supreme  Court — making  the  executive,  as  he  alleged,  the 
agent,  instead  of  master,  of  the  judicial  power — ^will 
easily  conceive  the  splenetic  feelings  which  this  com¬ 
panionship  aroused.  The  arrangement  seemed  hke  that 
satirised  by  Juvenal — 

ac  sibi  consul 

Ne  placeat,  ciirru  servus  portatur  eodem. 

The  Journal  is  full  of  gibes  at  the  Anson  and  her  legal 
freight. 

On  April  21  they  anchored  in  Funchal  Eoad,  and  re¬ 
mained  ten  days  in  the  island,  visiting  the  people  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  ‘  We  observe,’  notes  Macrabie,  ‘  that  the  com¬ 
mission  with  the  great  seal  constantly  attends  the  judges. 
The  chief  justice  has  stole  a  march  on  the  gentlemen  of 
the  council  in  point  of  precedence  :  a  mark  of  distinction 
which  takes  from  the  dignity  of  the  latter  without  doing 
any  credit,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  other  honourable  gentle¬ 
men.’  On  the  2nd  of  July  they  sighted  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  anchored  in  Symon’s  Bay  on  the  3rd ; 
‘  amidst  the  rain  and  storms  of  mid- winter,  which  prevails 
in  all  its  horrors  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.’  Hcverthe- 


his  compliments — which  he  does  in  pretty  good  English, 
though  he  never  was  out  of  the  settlement.  This  gentle¬ 
man  speaks  so  much  of  Banks  and  Solander,  and  plants 
and  shells,  that  Lady  Anne  can  no  longer  resist  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  her  curiosity,  but  resolves  to  go  on  shore  imme¬ 
diately.’  The  whole  party  soon  followed,  establishing 
themselves  in  such  lodgings  as  they  could  find,  and  re¬ 
mained  a  fortnight  in  the  colony,  leaving  it  on  the 
18th.^  On  August  20  they  touched  at  the  Island  of  Jo¬ 
anna,  and  reached  Madras,  following  their  consort  the 
Anson,  on  the  21st  September.  The  lawyers,  having 
originally  stolen  a  march  on  the  councillors,  victoriously 
kept  ahead. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Judicatui’e,  says  Macrabie,  always  take  tlio 
lead  of  us.  They  sail  better  than  we  do,  aud  their  charter  gives 
them  the  precedence.  Their  worships  landed  two  days  before  us. 
What  marks  of  honour  and  respect  they  may  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  I  know  not ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  those  sho^vn  to 
our  party.  ...  If  splendour  accompanied  heat,  a  ball  in  India 

^  Some  of  the  customs  of  the  Cape  people  struck  Macrahie’s  imagination 
by  their  singularity. 

Sunday^  July  10, 1774. — The  first  day  of  the  week  passes  as  heavily  in 
the  Southern  as  in  the  Northern  hemisphere.  .  .  .  The  order  of  things  is 
strangely  inverted  iiere  *.  we  go  to  Church  to  avoid  sleeping  1  A  Dutch 
priest  wears  a  long  hlack  wig :  and  I  observe  that  sprinkling  is  the  only 
ceremony  used  in  baptism.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  cautiously  avoided.  I 
6ux)poso  with  a  prudent  view.  If  young  niiuds  were  to  be  affected  with  the 
vulgar  px'ejudices  of  Europe,  it  might  prove  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
their  trade  with  Japan,  &c.  Two  couples  were  married.  One  of  the  bride¬ 
grooms  was  dressed  in  a  black  siDc  coat  and  breeches,  and  a  black  wig.  He 
had  indeed  a  waistcoat  of  white  satin  and  white  gloves.  One  bride  was 
dressed  entirely  in  hlack :  the  other  as  white  as  snow.  Godfather  aud  god¬ 
mother  all  wear  black.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Monday  morninyy  July  11. — And  who  the  plague  is  that  man  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  going  tlirough  the  streets  with  a  green  velvet  hag  with  sillc  tassels 
under  his  arms  P  Mr.  Stahr  informs  me  he  is  a  barber.  I  took  him  for  the 
Governoi'’s  Secretary.  Dy-the-hy,  the  Governor  himself  paid  a  visit  of 
ceremony  yesterday  evening  to  General  Clavering  \  and  came  in  half  boots, 


oiight  to  be  nncoTninoiily  splendid.  The  appearance  of  the  ladies, 
even  before  country  dances,  was  rather  ardent  than  Inminous.  When 
the  minuets  are  ended,  they  go  home  with  their  partners  to  undress, 
and,  after  a  little  refreshment,  return  again  in  the  purest  innocence 
of  musHn,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  a  nightgown.  The  zeal  and 
acti\dty  with  which  they  exert  themselves  in  conntry  dances  is 
exercise  enough  for  the  spectators.  By  dint  of  motion,  these 
children  of  the  sun,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  get  as  hot  as  their 
father,  and  then  it  is  not  safe  to  approach  them.  In  this  agitation 
tliev  continue,  literally  swimming  througli  the  dance,  until  he  comes 
himself  and  reminds  them  of  the  hour. 

After  narrowly  escaping  an  accident  at  tlie  montli  of 
the  Hooghly,  they  reached  Calcutta  at  last  on  October  19. 

Exactly  at  noon,  a  comfortable  season  for  estahlisliing  the  etiquette 
of  precedency,  the  whole  party  are  disposed  in  three  boats,  and  hotli 
courts  safely  landed  at  the  capital  of  their  junsdictiou.  The  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Governor’s  house  beggars  all  description  ;  the  heat, 
the  confusion ;  not  an  attempt  at  regularity.  No  guards — ^no  person 
to  receive  or  to  show  the  way — no  state.  This  the  age  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  But  surely  Mr.  Hastings  might  have  put  on  a  ruffled  shirt !  ^ 

Hastings — who,  if  informed,  as  he  doubtless  was  by 
advices  from  England,  of  the  disposition  which  liis 
visitors,  and  especially  Francis,  entertained  towards  him, 
must  have  felt  like  Di'yden’s  hunter  when  he  listens  to 
the  approach  of  the  bear — 

And  saitli,  Here  comes  my  mortal  enemy, 

And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight,  or  I — 

is  said  by  Francis  (but  only  in  a  mutilated  MS.  account 
of  some  private  transactions  between  them,  which  I  find 
in  liis  handwitiug,  drawn  up  in  a  very  vindictive  spirit 
about  1776)  to  have  been  ‘prepared ’  to  bribe  them  with 
an  hundred  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  to  have  only 
perceived  with  difficulty  that  corruption  was  out  of  the 

’  The  common  story  (preserved  in  the  number  of  the  ^  Calcutta  Review,^ 
already  quoted)  that  the  three  new  members  of  council  took  ofleuce  at  being 
greeted  with  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns  only,  instead  of  a  ‘  royal  salute,’  finds 


assume  a  courteous  exterior,  and  had  already  addressed 
to  them  at  Madras  a  civil  batch  of  letters,  -which  will  be 
found  in  Gleig’s  ‘  Life  of  Eastings.’  They  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  equal  politeness.  But  even  this  appearance 
of  courtesy  was  destined  to  be  of  very  short  duration.  On 
October  25  ‘  that  struggle  of  parties  in  the  council,’  says 
Mr.  Gleig,  ‘began,  which  throughout  four  long  years 
continued  to  make  its  baleful  influence  felt  to  the  re¬ 
motest  ccuners  of  the  Company’s  possessions  in  India.’ 

Macrabie  thus  announces  their  arrival  in  a  letter  to  his 
American  friend  Eichard  Tilman  : — 


November  1774. 

My  deal'  Tilman, — We  landed  liere  October  19,  upon  wbicli 
occasion  the  acclamations  were  as  loud,  and  tlie  cougi-atulations  as 
since-ire,  as  we  expected.  We  bad  a  very  narrow  escape  upon  the 
coast.  Many  ships  were  lost  in  the  same  storm.  Had  the  prayer 
of  the  wicked  prevailed,  we  should  then  have  met  the  fate  of  the 
Aurora,  and  our  loss  would  have  been  as  little  regarded  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  When  virtue  and  justice  fled  from  Europe,  it  was  not  in 
Bengal  they  found  a  refuge.  Our  friends  whom  the  legislature  liave 
in  their  wisdom  sent  here  for  the  better  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company  have  employment  for  an  age.  Their  hands, 
heads,  and  hearts  are  full ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  most  perfect 
unanimity,  and  that  noble  firmness  of  which  I  despaired  of  ever 
seeking  siicli  instances,  the  attempt  were  vain.  But  I  shall  still 
look  forward  in  anxious  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  them  to  save 
a  country.  .  .  .  Hero  I  find  Oliver,  the  intimate  friend  of  W. 
Barwoll,  under  whoso  protection  he  lives  perfectly  en  prince.  He 
laughs  at  my  rigid  virtue,  and  foretells  the  dissolution  of  it  upon  the 
first  approach  of  warm  temptation.  I  would  laugli  with  him,  if  the 
subject  wore  not  too  serious;  but  with  the  noble  example  I  have 
every  hour  before  iny  eyes,  I  (would  remain)  intact.  I  am  well 


^  Monaon,  a  man  of  acrupnlous  probity,  was  rather  prudish  (according  to 
iho  notions  of  Bengal)  in  his  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  He  set  his  face  against 
the  practice  of  receiving,  not  only  sxihstantial  presents,  hut  ^nuzzirs’  or 
trifling  tokens  of  respect.  Eor  which  ho  is  onl}'  ridiculed  hy  pamphleteers  on 


means. 


Among  Francis’s  papers  of  this  period  is  to  be  found 
the  following,  entitled  ‘  Hints  for  my  own  conduct.’  Very 
few  men  are  to  be  found  capable  of  carrying  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  sagacious  maxims  which  they  thus  propound  to 
themselves,  and  Francis  certainly  was  not  of  the  number. 

HINTS  FOE  MT  OWN  CONDUCT. 

1.  To  aim  at  preserving  a  personal  consequence  as  mncli  as  pos¬ 
sible,  independent  of  any  supposed  connexion  witli  or  attachment 
to  67. 

2.  To  observe  the  strictest  moderation  not  only  in  the  transaction 
of  business,  but  in  all  my  discourses,  especially  where  the  interests 
or  characters  of  individuals  are  concerned. 

3.  In  council,  to  listen  with  a  respectful  attention  to  every  man’s 
opinion,  and  to  deliver  my  own  with  gravity  and  dignity,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  altercation.  N'ever  to  deliver  any  opinion  on  a  subject  I  have 
not  considered. 

4.  To  study  the  characters  and  views  of  Eastings  and  Barwell, 
and  watch  the  appearance  of  private  connexions  between  any 
members  of  the  council. 

5.  Not  to  be  forward  to  take  any  lead  in  business,  but  rather  let 
it  devolve  on  me. 

6.  To  receive  everybody  with  affability,  and  do  as  many  kind 
offices  as  possible. 

7.  When  prosecutions  are  necessary,  to  seem  to  be  forced  into 
them. 

8.  To  encourage  the  resort  of  young  people  to  me,  from  whom  I 
may  learn  the  current  opinions  with  respect  to  persons  and  things. 
Their  openness  will  more  than  make  good  tbeir  want  of  judgment. 

9.  To  speak  of  the  Company  and  Court  of  Directors  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  submission. 

10.  In  connci],  not  to  dispnte  or  seem  impracticable  abont  trifles ; 
and  never  protest  but  upon  great  occasions  :  then  do  it  with  argu¬ 
ment,  dignity,  and  firmness. 

11.  In  making  reformations,  to  take  care  not  to  offend  bodies 
of  men  and  individuals  at  tbe  same  time. 

12.  If  certain  connexions  should  be  formed,  to  keep  at  a  distance 


13.  To  watch  eveiylbodj  in  my  family  with  regard  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  presents,  that,  while  I  act  clearly  myself,  I  may  not  suffer 
by  their  corruption. 

14.  In  general  to  avoid  the  odium  of  violent  or  offensive 
measures.  Concurring  only,  not  seeming  to  pi'omote. 

15.  To  adopt  and  unite  all  Lord  Clive’s  friends  to  me,  without 
however  off’ending  others. 

16.  To  live  with  economy,  but  not  with  reserve  ;  so  that  men  may 
have  a  pleasure  in  resorting  to  my  house  without  the  expectation  of 
extravagant  entex-tainments. 

17.  Above  all  things  to  beware  of  giving  a  sudden  assent  to  the 
measures  or  principles  of  any  former  government.  To  avoid,  if  it 
be  possible,  giving  any  opinion  (concei'ning  the  system  actually 
pui'sued)  that  may  bind  or  entangle  me  hereafter.  Itlxinlc  this  may 
be  done  at  the  same  time  that  I  show  Mr,  Hastings  that  I  meet 
him  with  a  sincere  and  upright  intention  to  support  his  future 
administration.  The  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  will  always 
be  a  plea  for  not  deciding  suddenly  upon  systems. 

Macrabie  to  Kirlcman. 

Decembor  1,  1774. 

I  assure  yon  most  faithfully,  that  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and 
observation  extend,  the  three  gentlemen  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
accompanpng  to  India  left  England  with  a  most  favourable  dispo¬ 
sition  towards  their  colleagues ;  too  favourable  to  be  affected  by 
ti’iffes.  This  disposition  was  increased  by  the  friendly  congi'atula- 
tory  letters  they  had  i^eceived  at  Madras  from  Mr.  Hastings.  Hut 
cordiality,  at  least  in  public  affairs,  is  now  at  an  end.  The  line  is 
drawn,  and  neither  party,  mth  honour  or  decency,  can  recede.  It  goes 
so  far,  that  I  am  sure  it  will  be  imi^ossible  for  them  to  act  together. 

.  .  .  .We  earnestly  request  that  you  will  possess  yourself  of  a 
thorough  Imowledge  of  the  subject  before  you  decide.  Think  and 
act  for  yourself,  and  you  must  do  right.  I  speak  in  Mr.  Francis’s 
name  when  I  entreat  you  not  to  commit  yourself  hastily  on  either 
side.  ...  As  to  what  personally  concerns  him  and  his  friends  here, 
they  have  already  taken  their  resolution.  They  hold  it  unworthy 
of  their  character  to  be  engaged  in  peiqDetual  and  useless  contest 
and  altercation.  If  their  conduct  hithei'to  is  aj)pi'oved  of,  it  should 
be  declaredly  so,  and  they  must  be  supported.  If  not,  they  will 
receive  their  recall  without  repining.  But  woe  be  to  Bengal — ^woe 
be  to  England,  if  that  should  happen. 


tlae  same  ship.'- 


Francis  to  John  JBourJ:e. 

November  30,  1774. 

I  slLOiiId  be  ashamed  to  throw  away  a  thought  upon  my  own 

misery — ^the  greatest  however  that  my  nature  is  capable  of  enduring 

— ^when  I  see  this  glorious  empire,  which  I  was  sent  to  save  and 

govern,  tottering  upon  the  verge,  of  ruin  ;  and  no  other  hope  before 

me  but  barely  that  of  preserving  my  own  honour  from  the  general 

destruction.  To  what  a  situation,  think  you,  is  the  richest  country 

in  the  world  reduced  (Bengal  was  once  that  country,  and  nature 

intended  it  should  be  so)  when  the  conquest  and  extirpation  of  all  the 

little  innocent  states  about  us,  who  were  our  friends,  who  were  our 
♦  . 
barrier,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  the  constant  objects  of  oux 

care  and  protection,  is  considered  as  a  necessary  measure  of  finance, 

to  support  the  declining  revenues  of  Bengal,  and  resolved  upon 

wdth  as  much  ease  and  indifference  as  the  most  trifling  article  in 

the  budget !  Let  the  Court  of  Directors  look  to  it ;  this  is  not  a 

question  of  party,  nor  does  it  touch  the  India  Company  alone ;  the 

question  goes  to  the  nation — Bengal  or  not  Bengal  ?  We  have  told 

them  the  truth ;  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  The  corruption  is  no 

longer  confined  to  the  stem  of  the  tree,  or  to  a  few  princiioal 

branches  ;  every  twig,  every  leaf  is  putrified.  Obtain  a  sight  .of  our 

despatches.  Talk  to  ISTed  Burke  ;  there  must  be  a  miscarry.  He  is 

wanted  bere.  It  would  take  him  out  of  the  line  of  English  politics, 

and  place  him  where  his  virtue  and  abilities  ought  to  be  employed. 

Common  men  will  not  do.  I  would  resign  my  place  to  him  with 

joy,  or  I  would  act  with  liim,  or  I  would  act  under  him.  This  is 

but  a  hint ;  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  and  pursued  elsewhere.  You 

see  it  is  of  a  most  secret  nature.  At  all  events,  let  me  conjure  him, 

by  everything  he  owes  to  his  own  honour,  to  the  cause  of  truth,  .to 

justice,  and  to  the  English  nation,  to  banish  every  idea  of  prejudice 

or  predilection  when  he  examines  the  Indian  question,  which  I 

^  Tbronghout  his  stay  in  India,  Francis  sent  despatches  and  letters  regu¬ 
larly  by  the  Company’s  ships.  He  also  often  sent  duplicates  by  way  of 
Suez.  A  letter  took  from  four  to  seven  months  in  its  transit,  consequently 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  elapsed,  as  a  rule,  between  the  despatch  of  tidings 
from  one  country  and  the  receipt  of  notice  of  its  arrival  in  the  other.  How 
great  an  advantage  such  a  state  of  things  gave  the  authority  in  possession — 
that  is  to  say,  Hastings  in  his  struggle  with  his  colleagues — needs  no  expla¬ 
nation.  • 


non.  jd.e,  ana  every  nonest  man  yon  nave  none  ot  that  cnaractei* 
left,  we  liave  none  to  send  you),  must  come  forward  and  give  us  his 
support.  Tell  him  from,  me — and  as  I  speak  truth  with,  laiowledge, 
so  may  I  be  honoured  with  his  friendship  or  blasted  with  his 
contempt — that  everything  he  has  ever  said  of  the  state  of  domestic 
affairs  represents  a  state  of  innocence,  of  purity,  a  refinement  of 
virtue,  an  excess  of  integrity  bordering  upon  a  vice,  compared  with 
the  condition  in  which  we  find  the  administration  of  this  wretched 
country.  .  .  .  My  heart,  my  head,  my  hand,  have  all  had  too 
heavy  a  load  upon  them  to  perform  their  offices  with  regularity.  I 
will  not  suffer  myself,  however,  to  speak  passionately  to  anybody  but 
yourself.  In  our  public  despatches  you  will  find  argument  enough  ;  on 
such  an  occasionmore  warmth  than  we  have  expressed  might,  perhaps, 
be  not  only  allowable,  but  right :  mere  logic  may  convince,  but  we 
want  an  animated  reason  to  make  men  feel. 

Farewell  !  I  do  not  call  for  any  proof  of  the  friendship  you  owe 
me.  I  do  not  appeal  to  your  affection.  Be  the  friend  of  the  public, 
and  you  will  be  mine.  Keep  this  letter,  that  if  ever  I  should  swerve 
from  my  duty,  you  may  fling  it  in  my  face. 

The  following  postscript  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Barrington, 
of  the  same  date,  1774  (concerning  matter  of  private 
patronage),  is,  I  presume,  sarcastic : — 

It  would  give  your  lordship,  as  it  did  us,  infinite  comfort  to 
observe  the  state  of  hearty  union  in  which  we  found  onr  colleagues. 
Such  a  glorious  sacrifice  of  private  enmity  to  the  public  service  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Themistocles  and  Aris¬ 
tides. 

‘To  do  positive  good,^  he  writes  by  the  same  mail  to  Welbpre 
•  Ellis,  liis  own  earliest  patron — ^the  little  mannikin  Ellis  of  ‘  Junius  ’ 
was  now  treasurer  of  the  navy, — ‘  with  the  chief  executive  officer  and 
another  of  the  council  perpetually  meeting  us  in  front,  is  impracti¬ 
cable.  Mr.  H.  has  contrived  to  draw  the  whole  administration  into 
his  own  hands.  The  consequence  is,  that  whatever  information  we 
get  is  extorted  from  him  ;  and  yon  see  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  in 
In’s  situation  not  only  to  perplex  and  deceive  us,  but  to  retard  and 
embarrass  the  execution  of  measures  already  resolved  on.  As  to 
inquiries  into  abuses,  he  tells  us  plainly  that  he  looks  upon  every  such 
attempt  on  our  part  as  a  23ersonal  attack  ujDon  liis.  administration ; 


nnd  Mr.  Id.  or  some  ot  Ins  connections  one  way  oi  oiiaei  cuneemeu 
in  it.  This  makes  onr  labour  endless  and  miserable.’ 

Hastings’  version  of  tlie  state  of  affairs  will  be  found 
in  his  private  letters,  especially  that  to  Lord  North,  of 
December  4,  1774.^ 

The  cause  assigned  for  tliese  differences,’  he  says,  after 
describing  their  intensity,  ^  is  the  Kohilla  war,’  on  which 
he  proceeds  to  justify  himself. 

‘  General  Clavering,’  he  wi’ites  to  his  friend  Mr.  Palk,  ‘  is,  I  verily 
believe,  a  man  of  strict  honour  ;  but  he  brought  strong  prejudices 
with  him,  and  he  receives  all  his  intelligence  from  men  whose  aim 
or  interest  it  is  to  increase  those  prejudices.  And  he  has  acted  a 
foolish  part,  for  which  I  could  punish  him,  if  I  chose,  by  leaving 
him  in  the  chah  which  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  strip  of  all  its 
consequence,  and  to  which  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  experience 
enable  him  to  give  a  consequence  of  any  other  kind.  Colonel 
Monson  is  a  sensible  man,  but  received  all  his  first  impressions  from 
Major  Grant,  and  acts  in  all  things  from  them.  He  no  doubt  thinks 
the  second  place  better  than  the  first.  As  to  Francis,  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  him  !  ’ 


The  details  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  majority, 
during  the  months  which  immediately  followed  their 
arrival,  will  be  found  in  many  authorities.  They  censured 
•  acts  of  Hastings  and  recalled  his  agents  ;  Middleton, 
, withdrawn  from  Oude,  was  succeeded  by  a  friend  of 
Francis’s,  Mr.  Bristow,  in  whom  the  latter  seems  to  have 
taken  a  peculiar  interest.  He  addressed  the  following 
characteristic  letter  to  Bristow’s  sister  in  England,  urging 
her  to  use  her  influence  to  get  the  appointment  confirmed. 
Francis’s  correspondence  with  ladies  often  runs  into  this 
kind  of  humorous  gallantry,  but  tliere  seems  on  the 
present  occasion  more  earnestness  in  it  than  usual. 


^  Gleig’s  ^Memoirs  of  Hastings/  i.  471, 


January  11,  1775. 

Dear  Madam, — ^Yoiir  brother  \vill  fully  iuform  you  of  the  rank 
and  consequence  of  a  post  to  which  his  distinguished  merit  has 
raised  him.  But  I  must  tell  you,  my  sweet  friend,  that  advance¬ 
ment  in  this  country  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  distin¬ 
guished  merit,  and  that  his  cause  must  be  supported  in  England  by 
the  hearty  exertions  of  all  his  family  and  friends.  You,  madam, 
are  supposed  to  have  eloquent  eyes  ;  and,  setting  aside  every  other 
consideration,  I  assure  you  you  cannot  employ  them  in  a  more 
honourable  cause.  Let  them  shine  with  all  their  radiance  upon  the 
present  occasion.  To  your  brother  you  are  bound  by  ties  and  duties 
of  which  I  need  not  remind  you.  To  me  you  owe  an  entire  credit,  and 
some  return,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  unalterable — must 
chuse  my  word — attachment,  duty,  and  esteem, 

Dearest  Miss  Bristow, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

P.  F. 

Concerning  this  gentleman,  one  of  Francis’s  correspon¬ 
dents  (Colonel  Fraser)  writes  from  London  as  follows  ^ — 

January  12,  1776. 

His  friends,  one  and  all,  feel  the  obligation  of  his  appointment 
with  the  utmost  gratitude.  The  idea  of  objecting  to  him  as  not  of 
sufficient  birth  to  hold  any  ai)i:)ointment  in  the  Company’s  service 
is  too  ridiculous.  In  that  respect  he  is  surely  inferior  to  the  Earl 
of  Bute’s  son,  but  to  very  few  of  tho  Company’s  servants.  His 
fatliei',  one  of  the  most  respectable,  and  once  one  of  tho  most  opulent 
merchants  in  London,  was  the  younger  son  of  an  old  family, 
possessed  of  an  estate  of  3,0007-.  a  year,  which  Mr.  Bristow’s  cousin- 
german  now  enjoys :  ono  of  his  aunts  was  married  to  tho  Earl  of 
Effingham,  and  another  to  tho  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  If  those 
employed  in  similar  stations  to  his  could  give  as  good  a  pedigree, 
there  would  not  be  such  complaints  here  about  upstart  nabobs. 

On  January  12,  1775,  Prancis  informs  Lord  Clive 
that — 

Colonel  Macleane  has  resigned  his  employment,  and  goes  home 
by  tliis  mail  with  the  Hon.  IMr.  Stewart,  a  son  of  Lord  Bute,  under 
his  care  I  They  are  both  commissioned,  as  I  verily  believe,  to  sup- 


Hastings  -will  assuredly  stand  his  ground  till  tuo  rctarn  ot  tlio 
letters ;  not  fi’om  any  comfort  be  enjoys  in  his  oilice,  or  any  real 
desire  to  continue  in  it ;  but  be  is  afraid  of  a  shot  in  bis  rear,  aiul 
dire  necessity  makes  him  face  about.  He  has  no  possible  hope  o( 
saving  bis  bead  but  by  suppressing  those  discoveries  wliicb  would 
be  immediately  made  if  be  were  to  keep  bis  ground. 

Francis,  witli  all  his  acuteness,  had  not  tlisc;ovcred  the 
real  purpose  of  Maclean’s  mission.  The  trxith  Avas  that 
Hastings — driven  for  the  time  ahnost  to  clesjievation  by 
the  hopeless  nature  of  the  struggle  in  whio.h  lie  was  in¬ 
volved  against  an  overbearing  majority,  and  aiiprulicnsivu: 
of  not  meeting  support  in  England,  notwitlistaiiding  the 
power  of  his  friends,  by  reason  ol  the  unpoptilavity 
brought  on  him  through  the  Eohilla  war— luid  empowei'ed 
Maclean  to  tender  his  resignation,  conditionally,  to  tlie 
Court  of  Directors.  Tlic  daring  manner  in  vvliich  Hastings, 
chose  afterwards  to  repudiate  his  own  instructions  is 
matter  of  history.  But  Maclean’s  own  cviclence  is  surely 
cionclusive. 

If  certain  things  Avero  not  obtained,  I  was  ovdcvcnl  to  signify  Mr. 
Ha.stings’  wish  to  be  relieved;  if  they  were  obtaimal,  1  was  ordered 
nob  to  make  tins  signification.  ...  I  Jiiivo  now  noi  ilied  to  you 
Mr.  Hastings’  wish  to  have  a  successor  iippointc<l ;  and  no  blame 
can  lie  with  me  now,  but  that  of  Laving  ventured  so  long  to  delay 
it.i 


Hastings,  therefore,  after  despatching  Maclean,  only 
awaited  the  result  of  his  negotiation  to  leavtithe  country, 
if  that  negotiation  should  turn  out  unsuc.cossful.  Hut  this 
result  could  not  be  learnt  under  a  twelvauuontli,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  war,  or  rather  the  Hucc-ossiou  of  blows 
administered  to  Hastings  by  tlie  majority,  ceiutiuued  un¬ 
abated.  ’ 

Leaving,  however,  for  a  while,  the  covii’.se  of  jiublii; 


events  to  dc^velo]')  itself,  let  us  turn  to  the  picture  whicli 
these  papers  allord  of  Eraucis’s  private  establishment  on 
his  Jirst  arrival  in  India.  We  owe  this  chiefly  to  his  faith¬ 
ful  secn^tary. 

Macrabic  writes  in  December  : — 


The  ox})OTisosi  ol'  this  aottlon\out  aro  boyond  all  conception.  Mr. 
TrancuH  i)ays  500^.  a  year  for  a  largo  Imt  ratlior  mean  lumso,  like  a 
barn,  with,  bare  walls,  and  not  a  Hinglo  glass  window.  His  cstab- 
lishnuait  of  sorvants,  wliioli  is  tliougbt  pitiful,  consists  of  sixty. 
C  main  l  ain  liftcam,  and  yot  am  forced  somotiincs  to  clean  my  OAvn 
Hbo(^H.  My  grtuitest  comfort  is  to  turn  tlioni  all  out  and  lock  the 
doors.  fdicHo  brutes  jiossoss  ovary  bad  (quality  oxcopfc  druukeiiucss 
and  inHolcnco  ;  iniietal,  tboy  make  full  amends  for  the  first  by  stupe¬ 
fying  tlumiselvcs  witli  cbewing  bang,  and  tlieir  want  of  tlio  otbor  is 
lu’otty  well  sup])lied  by  a  most  provoking  gravity  and  indilfei'enco. 

J}y  tlie  luoiitk  of  rubritary,  liowever,  Erancis  liad 
planted  himself  more  to  his  taste,  at  a  small  ‘  lodge,’ as 
Macrabie  calls  it,  wliich  he  had  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Calcutta.  He  describes  it  as  consisting  of 
‘  a  spaciovas  Imll  and  four  cliambcns,  suiToundcd  by  a 
veraiulali  and  colonnade,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of 
twenty  acres  of  ground  ;  pleasant  to  the  last  degree.’ 


Family  IrlJrr,  Dinu'.hul  for  lifrs.  Fimurir,  io  ilio  mra  of  Mr.  Jlolcris^ 
Jiidia  Jlourti.  idrat  hy  tim  Dalton^  Ca])L  Cole. 

Calcult.li,  January  14,  1775. 

A.  M.  to  bis  fiMcnds  at  Eidluun  and  in  Duke  Street,  greeting.  .  .  . 
T  luu’O  now  lofl/ t)ir  journalising  altogotber,  aiid  in  so  doing  I  act 
iloubtlesH  the  purl  of  a  good  Oliristian.  For  if  ‘  sulUcient  to  the  day 
is  tluMwil  tliereoP,’  we  have  no  right  tio  ]>! ague  our  honest  hearts 
and  those  of  our  (VlendH  with  a  recollection,  of  evils  which  are  past. 
In  fact,  many  of  our  days  are  marked  with  such  a  suporabundanco 
of  voxai.ion,  that,  if  wo  were  not  deUwnvinod  to  kick  our  cares  be¬ 
hind  us,  aiul  ibrget  ibeni  with  all  our  might,  wo  should  scarce  have 
resolution  to  cnconnkiv  tlumo  of  the  time  to  come.  In  treating  of 
tin's  Hubi('cli,  it  inav  be  Tiropcr,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to  dis- 


tcract  and  overcome  tlicm,  aro  Lcyoiid  all  conqjare,  lu^  lan^diH  at 
diHlcnltica,  and  indeed  gives  vigour  to  ns  all.  Ho  IcecjiH  four  of  U8 
in  constant  employment,  and  is  sonictinios  dictating  to  all  at  a 
time. 

I  do  not  Icnow  -vvlictlior  tho  plagno  iuseparal)l(^  fnmi  niy  oUn.'o  of 
slioriff  should  como  iindor  the  head  of  public  or  particular  c^irc'S. 
By  the  bye,  there  is  sonietliing  •whimsical  enough  iu  this  buHiiu'MS. 
Could  any  one  liavo  supposed  that  it  was  a.*moug  i  ho  dccrctis  of  faU>, 
and  moreover  should  become  one  iu  a  laiuuiu  rc,c.<n’d,  that,  on 
Decomber  20,  1774,  A.  M.,  junior,  sliould  bo  sworn  in  high  HluMlIf 
of  Calcutta,  and  that  Samuel  Tolfrey,  tho  younger,  sliouhl  1k>  ap¬ 
pointed  his  deputy  ?  Yet  so  it  is ;  and  a  very  acUvo  faithful 
assistant  I  havo  hitherto  found  him.  If  you  -YV'ero  to  fall  iu  iho 
way  of  India  peoplo,  yon  -would  hear  wonderful  things  conc(‘rning 
this  same  oihco  of  sheriff.  You  might  bo  told,  as  I  luwo  been,  that 
it  lias  yielded  a  profit  of  30,000,  and  in  onoycar  of  40,000 rnpcios,  (!([ual 
to  from  near  3,0002.  to  ^',0002,  sterling.  There  is  such  a  tradiilon, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  which  has  lost  nothing  hy  handing  down ;  nor 
should  I  havo  cpiotod  it  hut  in  order  to  add  that  I  am  assured  it 
did  not  produce  ahovc  a  fourth  pari;  of  tho  sum  Iasi,  year,  and  ihat 
the  experience  of  three  wcadcs  has  given  lari, h  to  no  idea  upon  tlu^ 
subject,  in  mo  or  my  deputy,  except  (afhir  our  ohliga-i.itms  to  the 
friends  who  honoured  ns  with  tho  noiuiiiation)  a  lujariy  <lesir(^  to 
resign  it  whonover  wo  can  with  credit.  The  plague  and  f  rouhlo 
wo  meet  with  in  the  oxociition  of  tho  duties  are  inexjjreHsihle,  and 
tho  honours  annexed  to  tho  oflico  do  not  much  ligliton  tho  burden 
of  it.  Dor  whether  I  am  talcing  a  survey  of  tho  jail  and  tho  fidons 
committed  to  my,  charge,  receiving  petitions  from  prisonors,  er 
exocuting  warrants  to  add  to  their  number  ;  i)lannirig  rtiode.s  of 
arrest  with  bailiffs,  or  marching  in  all  tho  pomp  of  wdiiU)  staves, 
halberds,  and  maces,  bo-furo  my  Lords  tbo  Judges,  to  C(mrt,  and 
lolling  upon  a  velvet  cusbion  by  tlicir  side  within  ifc,  I  foci  myself 
out  of  my  clement,  and  wish  tho  laAV  ami  tho  execution  of  it, 
together  with  all  tho  forms,  mombers,  and  ai^purtenances,  at  tho 
d - . 

The  domestic  cares  in  this  country,  to  tho  person  who  thinks  it 
in  tho  least  degree  essential  to  his  welfare  that  bills  sbould  bo 
examined  lieforo  they  are  paid,  and  that  s(a*vants  who  aro  horn  and 
bred  rogues  should  cheat  within  some  degree  of  moderation,  will  find 
full  cm2)ioyiuent  for  his  faculties.  Our  household  consisis  of  (list 
of  servants').  To  snnorinteiid  this  tribe  of  devils,  jmd  thr  di*  anvrkvn.l 


.cLeparcmcnts  (^tao  natui'G  or  wmcn  you  snau  JiaTO  expiamcci  to  you 
in  my  next  letter  at  large  and  in  plain  Eiiglisli),  'we  have  a  numerous 
collection  of  Banyans,  chief  and  suhordinate,  with  their  ti'ain  of 
clei'ks,  who  fill  a  large  room,  and  are  constantly  employed  in  con¬ 
trolling  or  rather  conniving  at  each  other’s  accounts.  Wo  arc 
cheated  in  every  article  both  within  and  without  doors  ;  hut  let  not 
my  chapter  of  cares  add  a  single  scruple  to  yours.  Wo  are  safe  in 
essentials,  and  live  in  determined  practice  of  prudent  and  proper 
economy. 

In  his  next  letter,  Macrabie  informs  the  family  that 
Francis  liad  purchased  the  small  ‘  lodge  ’  above  alluded 
to,  and  ‘  talks  already  of  quitting  Calcutta  or  of  having 
only  a  small  liouse  by  way  of  odlce  and  dressing-room.’ 
‘  None  but  friends  are  to  be  admitted  here :  Lady 
Impey  yesterday.  Lady  Anne  and  Colonel  Monson  to-day.’ 
(Lady  Anne  was  a  great  favourite  with  Fi'ancis,  and  one 
of  the  few  members  of  his  little  society  whose  loss  by 
death  he  seems  to  have  really  regretted.)  Macrabie  then 
describes  the  inmates  of  the  establishment :  imprimis, 
Macleod,  Francis’s  indispensable  steward  and  superin¬ 
tendent  ;  and  goes  into  a  particular  account  of  its  economy, 
curious  as  a  picture  of  Calcutta  life  a  century  ago. 
Francis  had  in  all  sixty-two  servants  ;  Macrabie,  twenty ; 
Mr.  Livius  and  Mr.  Collings,’-  who  occupied  part  of  the 
house,  twenty-eight. 

One  hundred  and  ton  servants  to  wait  upon  a  family  of  four  people, 
and  yet  wo  arc  economists  !  Oh,  monste)us  !  toll  mo  if  this  land  does 
not  want  weeding  !  Wo  rise,  cither  hi  town  or  country,  about  six. 
Mr.  F.  then  rides  for  an  hour  j  breakfa-st  before  eight.  Two  morn¬ 
ings  in  the  week  aro  public  ; — ^^wo  then  sit  down  thirty,  frequently 
more.  At  nine  or  ten  Mr.  F.  goes  to  council :  rotnrns  two,  three, 
four  or  five  to  dino, — this  happens  five  days  in  tho  week.  You  have 
been  told  of  our  dinners :  often  fifty  guests,  one  Imndrod  servants, 
but  neither  comfort  nor  society  ;  seldom  sit  two  hours.  Then  to  bod 
to  digest,  riso  at  sunset,  and  take  an  airing  in  yonr  carriage,  if  you 


tea,  tlnen  dress  and  visit.  Little  cai'd-playing,  late  suppers.  In  ten 
minutes  after  your  return  home,  the  servants  desert,  and  leave  you 
to  your  meditations. 

Francis,  at  this  time,  and  indeed  tliroughont  liis  stay 
in  India,  addressed  frequent  private  letters  to  Lord 
North  on  its  affairs.  They  are  extremely  valuable, 
but  most  of  the  matter  v?hi(;h  they  contain  is  rcproduceel 
in  the  nnmerons  official  miiuitcs  and  voluminous 
correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Directors  which  passed 
at  the  same  time.  Each  of  the  several  leadei's  of 
party  at  Calcutta  was  plying  the  authorities  in  England 
•w'itli  urgent  representations  of  his  own  caisc.  Eew  mails 
arrived  which  did  not  bring  Lord  Nortli  some  violent 
Deniostbenic  attack  by  Francis  on  Hastings,  some  bitt(.;r 
complaint  of  Hastings  against  Francis.  Hastings,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  used  all  the  private  in(luel^cc  he  could  jyrocurc  witli 
the  Court  of  Directors ;  his  friend  Cliief  Justice  Tmpey, 
with  Lord  Weymouth,  Thnrlow,  and  Dunning,  as  appears 
by  his  correspoiidonco  ;  Clavering,  with  Ins  friends  at 
Court;  Francis  chiefly  with  Lord  Darrington,  Well)ore 
Ellis,  and  Wedderburn.  If  tlie  (iouncils  of  India  were 
distracted,  those  of  England  on  the  .subject  of  India 
were  scarcely  less  so.  Lord  North,  lioAVcver,  thongli 
vehemently  suspeeJed  hy  each  party  at  Oakaitta  of 
playing  them  false,  seems  to  have  hold  the  balance, 
at  least  for  some  time,  ])Tctty  fairly  between  tlunn,  and 
to  have  had  throughout  two  ]yrin.cipal  objects  in  view — 
to  banish  Indian  dissensions  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Among  Francis’s  early  letters  to  Lord  North,  that  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  takem  is  assuredly  of  no 
common  interest.  It  sliows.  flistitictlv  (uimurh  thnt. 


with  that  wldch  was  iiiiiuguratcd  near  a  century  afterwards, 
when  the  dominion  of  tlie  Company,  which  laid  so  long 
delayed  the  accomplishment  of  change,  was'  brought  to 
an  end. 

F-mncls  to  Lord  North, 

]<\*l)riinry  177  o. 

Tlio  first  tiling  to  bo  dono  in  to  deolaro  tlio  king’s  sovereignty 
over  tlio  provinces.  This  I  luoution  as  a  finulanioutal  couilitioii, 
slno  qua  non.  Without  it,  there  can  properly  bo  no  gov'oriuneiit  in 
this  country.  The  people  at  prosoiit  liavo  either  two  soviu’oigns,  or 
nono.  Wo  coin  rrionciy  in  the  name  ofSliali  Alluni.  Wo  collect 
and  appropi'iato  tho  revenues  by  virtue  ot  bis  grant:  and  if  there 
he  any  such  thing  as  justice  iu  tho  country,  it  must  ho  adiniiiistovod 
in  his  name,  or  that  of  his  representative  the  Sahah  of  Bengal.  It 
has  beou  tho  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  abolish  tho  sovereignty 
of  the  Mogul  in  fact,  and  to  dony  it  in  argunicut,  without,  howovor, 
attemjoting  to  substitute  any  other  Gxcqit  liis  own.  By  this  irre¬ 
gular  way  of  acting,  he  has  involved  himself  andua  in  a  labyrintli  of 
contradictions  and  absurdities,  both  of  fact  and  argmuont,  from 
which  nothing  can  extricate  our  government  but  an  itnmeiliatt^ 
declaration,  of  IBs  Majesty’s  sovorciguty  over  tlio  ]dng<]()mH  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  This  single  oponition  will  clear  tlui 
way  and  relievo  us  from  a  nniltitudo  of  diiliculties. 

Tho  jurisdiction  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  J’udi(uU.nro  should  bo 
made  to  extend  ovor  all  tlie  inhabitants,  wlio  will  then  know  no 
other  sovereign  hut  tho  king  o(‘  Creah  Britain.  I  conceive  that  this 
maybe  dono  without  toue.hing  the  country  courts,  or  departing fnim 
the  laws  and  customs  of  tlie  people. 

Tho  Bengal  and  Bersiau  eras  must  ho  sot  aside,  and  the  Christian 
era  cstahlisiied  by  an  act  of  powiu’. 

Tlio  English,  language  must  alone  bo  used  in  all  accounts  with 
tho  govcrnniont;  as  compiurors  we  have  a  right  to  imposo  any  con¬ 
dition  oil  tho  people  which  may  bo  essentially  necessary  to  tho  pre- 
servatiou  of  the  co^(pu^st.  But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  imposo  it 
by  authority.  Tho  p(;oplo  are  sousible  of  tlm  great  advantage  ol’ 
learning  English,  and  arc  univorsally  dosirous  of  possessing  it.  It  is 
highly  to  tho  intorest  of  government,  in  every  sense,  that  this  desire 
should  bo  encouraged  and  assisted. 


Tlie  lands  should  be  granted  to  the  Zemindars,  Taloolcdars,  or 
even  to  the  Hyots,  in  many  cases,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  life, 
“with  fixed  rents,  and  fixed  fines  upon  the  renewal  of  leases. 

The  collection  of  the  revenues  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  or,  at  all  events,  hept  distinct  from  the  administration  of 
justice.  In  short,  we  should  assume  the  supreme  government  of  tho 
country,  demand  a  fixed  tiibuto,  and  secure  our  possession  by  main¬ 
taining  a  sufficient  army,  and  stationing  it  to  the  greatest  advantage 
for  tho  purposes  of  internal  tranquillity  and  foreign  defence.  In 
every  other  respect,  the  people  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to 
their  own  laws,  enstoms,  and  religion. 

His  Majesty’s  government  being  once  established  on  this  or  a 
similar  footing,  our  colonising  here  would  thou  he  as  unnecessary 
with  respect  to  the  security  of  our  conquest,  as  it  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  if  not  fatal  to  the  mother  country. 

Whether  or  no  it  be  advisable  for  Great  Britain  to  depart  so 
widely  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  her  constitution,  as  to 
aim  at  the  possession  of  a  great  foreign  dominion,  not  essential  to 
her  commerce,  nor  to  be  held  by  colonisation,  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  have  been  considered  some  years  ago.  The  proposition  I 
adhere  to  is,  that  whether  tho  sovereignty  bo  directly  assnmed  by- 
His  Majesty  or  yielded  to  him  by  tlio  Mogul,  tho  possession  of  Ben¬ 
gal  can  only  ho  maintained  hy  a  system  of  govcviiiuent  under 
which  tlie  natives  shall  ho  considered  as  a  conquered  poojfic,  and 
which  shall  havo,  for  its  first  object,  the  security  of  a  conquest. 


The  following  observations,  submitted  to  Lord  North 
in  another  long  letter,  are  not  •witliout  their  permanent 
importance,  and  may  be  conveniently  inserted  here, 
though  of  a  later  date  (Nov.  1775) : — 

Bo  assured,  my  lord,  it  is  a  vain  imagination  to  supposo  that 
such  an  acquisition  as  Bengal  can  ho  long  kept  and  govorned  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  the  natives.  Moorinon  (Mahometans)  should 
be  employed  in  the  offices  of  govornmont ;  tho  Gontoos  in  tho  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  land :  the  Zemindars  should  be  answerable  for  tlio 
internal  peace  and  good  order  of  thoir  respective  districts.  Tho 
English  power  should  stand  paramount,  and  hold  tho  sword  over  the 
rest :  watching  the  administration  of  men  in  office,  contented  with  a 
ffross  tribute,  and  uuardme:  tho  coiintrv  from  bcinor  ruined  in  detail 


system,  considering  all  circnnisi-ancos,  arc  doubtless  very  great — 
perhaps  not  to  bo  entirely  surmounted — but  it  may  bo  useful  to 
keep  tho  model  in  view,  and  approach  to  it  as  near  as  wo  aro  able. 


To  Lord  Barrington. 

With  respect  to  tho  situation  of  affairs  in  this  country,  I  sliall 
only  say  in  general  that  nothing  on  this  side  of  fiat  despair  can  bo 
worse.  If  there  ho  a  doujet  about  tbo  iruniodiato  recall  of  our  two 
colleagues,  farewell  Bengal,  Mr.  Hastings  is  detcniiinod,  at  all 
events,  to  bold  it  out  until  tho  return  of  tho  answer  to  iny  first 
loiters.  After  that  yoiir  loi*dahip  cannot  ox]>oct  fhat  any  of  us  ‘^vilI 
sit  in  council  with  either  of  them.  My  own  present  situation  is 
highly  embarrassing :  I  may  loso  my  health,  itiy  credit  and  X)cace 
of  mind,  and  not  return  homo  with  oven  a  moderate  income. 
Again  I  commit  myself  to  your  lordship’s  patronage. 

By  the  same  mail,  he  advises  the  chairman  of  th(^ 
Court  of  Directors,  Mr.  Whcler,  if  forced  to  dismiss  one 
only  of  the  hostile  councillors,  to  recall  Barwell  instead 
of  Hastings.  ‘  You  had  better  keep  this  man,  who  has 
some  parts  and  considerable  exi)ericncc.’ 

In  this  month,  Francis  had  evidently  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  either  that  his  position  in  tho  government  was 
extremely  critical,  or  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
lus  friends  in  England  believe  so,  and  sunnnon  them  to 
the  rescue.  To  Lord  Clive  (ol‘  whose  dec-case  lie  was 
of  course  unapprised)  he  writes  : — 

Ifc  ia  lucky  I  have  but  a  word  to  trouble  you  with,  ainco  I  have 
but  a  inomcut  to  say  it  in.  Looh  sliari)  aj'tv.r  ihv.falo  of  your  Jaghiru. 
Ho  man  now  haa  tho  folly  to  deny  tliat  the  revonuo  i.s  in  a  rapid 
state  of  decline.  ...  I  nniHii  now  roconimond  luysolf  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  nianuerto  your  lordship’s  fiieiH'Iship  and  protection.  That  I 
should  (toutiuuo  hero,  with  iiifhieoc.o,  is  no  less  your  loT'dshiji’s 
interest  than  mine.  1  will  noli  seruplo  to  say  to  you  what  I  liave 
never  suggested  to  any  other  person,  tliat  if  1  am  recallod,  or  if  an 
arvauirrmuGnt  shnuld  take  nlaco  inidnr  whirth  T  caminf.  TnvHrdP 


advises  Francis’s  kinsman,  Eickard  Tilghman  or  Tilman, 
the  barrister,  to  migrate  from  America  to  India.  Tilgli- 
man  followed  the  advice,  and  joined  Francis  at  Calcutta 
in  1776.  He  practised  at  the  Indian  bar,  apparently 
with  success. 


Cnlcutta,  PelDriiury  2G,  1775. 

In  one  of  yonr  last  letters  yon  say  tliat  the  practice  of  tlie  law  in 
America  is  little  better  tlian  pettifogging ;  that  you  are  tired  of  the 
place,  and  want  to  be  put  in  a  better  situation,  &c.  As  I  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  upon  either  of  these  heads,  and  as  others  of 
your  friends  besides  myself  think  you  was  not  designed  to  vegetate 
among  hickoiy  trees  and  corn  cobbs,  I  engaged  to  give  yon  a 
candid  account  of  this  country  and  of  the  prospects  which  it  may 
afford  you.  If  you  were  here  at  this  instant  I  think  you  could  not 
fail  of  making  a  fortune,  and  in  your  own  line  ;  but  that  could  not 
be  foreseen,  nor  perhaps  may  the  chances  continue.  The  establish¬ 
ing  the  Court  of  Judicature  has  drove  the  black  people  stark  mad. 
They  are  fonder  of  law  than  even  Dutchmen,  and  the  dispensers  of 
it  thrive  wonderfully.  In  forming  your  ideas  of  India  you  must  not 
kee}!  in  view  the  lacs  of  rupees,  which  have  grown  into  a  proverb. 
They  have  existed  here,  but  they  are  gone.  The  soil  remains,  and 
some  of  the  people ;  bat,  without  a  proper  government,  Dcngal 
cannot  recover  to  a  state  of  health  and  wealth.  It  is  at  that  stage 
of  consumption  which  time  and  the  most  judicious  application  of 
medicine  alone  will  cure.  The  dissensions  which  have  prevailed 
here  during  the  last  four  months,  ^vith  their  several  causes,  will 
have  fully  appeared  in  the  political  world  before  this  comes  to  37-our 
hands.  You  will  meet  with  characters,  opinions  and  facts  which  will 
amaze  you.  Our  friends  have  been  active,  and — if  there’s  a  2)0wer 
above  us  who  delights  in  virtue,  justice  and  benevolence — they 
must  be  successful.  Madness  may  recall  them.  Every  princiiffc  of 
wise  policy  will  concur  in  fixing  them  here,  and  enlarging  their 
power.  In  the  latter  case,  E,  must  be  eminent. 


Francis  to  Lord  North. 


Pehruary  28,  1776. 


If  in  this,  or  any  other  instance,  the  Governor- Grcneral’s  conduct,  or 
the  motives  I  attribute  to  him,  should  apjiear  upon  examinfition  to 


tliircl  or  fourth  order,  we  wcrc^  as  much  deceived  ^vith  regard  to  his 
abilities  and  judgment  as  to  liis  other  qualifications.  I  look  back 
to  my  own  jircposscssions  in  his  favour  as  to  a  sort  of  delirium, 
from  which  he  himself  has  recovered  me. 

To  the  same. 

March  24. 

It  is  settled  that  Mr.  Harwell  sliall  marry  Miss  Clavering*.  After 
all  that  this  gentleman  has  said  and  done ;  after  all  that  wo  have 
said  of  him;  after  the  censures  of  him  to  which  General  Glavcring 
lias  signcjd  his  name,  aaid  branded  as  ho  is  in  this  country  by  the 
utter  ruin  of  a  province,  by  enormous  peculation  of  every  sort,  and 
hy  a  personal  depravity  of  character  of  which  ho  alone  perhaps 
furnishes  an  exanqdc,  I  cannot  but  foresee  the  ruin  or  decline  of 
that  cause  in  which  wo  havo  gone  such  lengths. 


To  Godfrey  he  writes  respecting  his  own  prospects 
(March  1775) 

I  relinquish  my  family  and  friends,  and  I  pass  my  life  in  ono 
eternal  combat  with  villany,  folly,  and  prostitution  of  every  species. 
If  I  carry  home  25,000L  by  the  severest  parsimony  of  five  years,  it 
will  be  the  utmost  I  can  accomplish.  I  would  now  gladly  accept 
two-thirds  of  the  money,  if  I  could  bo  up  to  the  neck  in  tho 
Thames. 

To  the  same  intimate  c.orrespondent  he  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  agreeable  description  of  Harwell : — 


Miircli  20,  ms. 

....  Mr.  Harwell  in  council  snpyiorfcs  tho  Governor,  but  abroad 
is  endeavouring  to  make  a  bank  ayiart,  in  order  to  screen  his  own 
iniquities.  Ho  is  to  marry  Miss  Clavering ;  ^  a  damnable  match, 


'  This  formiclablo  conjunction  of  tho  plnuets  is  frequently  anticipated  by 
Francis  in  his  corrospondiMico  with  much  alarm.  It  did  not,  however,  take 
place,  Harwdl  married  a  IMias  Sanderson,  tho  ^  toast  ^  of  Calcutta  at  the 
time,  and  a  distingiUHliod  coquclto,  if  the  following  anecdote  in  Mr.  Grancks 
reminiscences  (to  bo  again  mentioned)  can  bo  depended  upon  : — 

^  Wo  met  si.xteon  in  her  livery,  ouo  public  ball  evening,  viz.,  a  pea  green 


wiucn  can  proauce  noming  out  misery  ana  aisaonour  to  tnc  Jaay 
and  her  family,  and  disappointment  to  himself.  Ho  is  cuiining, 
cruel,  rapacious,  tyrannical  and  profligate  beyond  all  our  European 
ideas  of  those  qualities . 

In  the  same  month,  Macrabie  writes  : — 

Francis  enjoys  a  vast  flow  of  spirits,  and  a  share  of  health  which 
is  never  hurt,  except  by  the  great  and  constant  exercise  of  lii.s 
faculties.  The  Triumvirate  carry  everything  before  them,  but  with 
a  high  hand.  The  enemy  dispute  every  inch,  and  flounce  and 
struggle  with  wonderful  violence,  but  with  a  degree  of  cflroutery 
which  your  cold  chmate  could  not  inspire  even  such  men  with.  In 
the  midst  of  this  bustle,  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  make  mo,  for  my 
offences,  high  sheriff  of  Calcutta.  Bating  tlio  honour,  it  is,  under 
favour,  the  most  cursed  office  that  ever  was  licld  by  a  siiinor.  The 
only  comfort  I  enjoy  in  it  is  the  reflection  that  somebody  who  pos¬ 
sessed  it  some  time  ago  made  above  3,000Z.  a  year  by  it.  I  am  almost 
broken-hearted,  and  literally  out  of  pocket.  ^  My  deputy  insists 
that  we  shall  have  statues  erected  to  our  honour.  I  pray  Heaven  1 
keejD  clear  of  hanging — myself ! 

‘  The  death  of  tlie  Vizier  ’  (Siijah-ad-T)owlah),  writes 
hfc  TJiornton  (in  February  1775),  ‘gave  occasion  to 
a  quarrel  of  greater  dignity  and  iinj)oi'tancc.  ^  The 
majority  in  the  council  chose  to  consider  all  the  obliga¬ 
tions  by  whicii  the  British  governnuiiit  was  connected 
with  the  late  Vizier  as  merely  personal,  consequently 
as  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  party  by  Avlioin  they 
were  contracted.  And  they  regarded  tluit  event  as 
affording  an  opportunity  of  making  a  better  bargain 
witli  the  Vizier’s  successor.  Mr.  Bristow  was  appointed 
resident  at  the  Court  of  Oude,  and  by  him  a  treaty 


Frencli  frock,  trimmed  "witli  ricli  silk,  end  ckoined  leco  witli  Bpeiip^los  j  when 
eacii  of  us,  to  wliom  tks  secret  of  lier  intended  dross  had  keen  communicated, 
buoyed  bimself  up  witb  tbe  hope  of  being  the  happy  individual.’ 

^ '  The  emoluments,  however,  provod  by  no  means  contemptible.  Macra¬ 
bie  speaks  of  realizing  2501.  in  one  case  as  percentage  on  tho  public  sale  of 


to  surrender  to  tlie  British  government  Benares  and 
certain  districts.  .  .  .  Tlie  three  councillors  were  greatly 
proud  of  the  acliicvement  of  this  treaty.’  ‘  The  measure,’ 
say  they,  ‘  is  strictly  and  exclusively  ours ;  the  original 
plan  was  opposed  in  every  step  by  the  Governor-General 
and  Mr.  Barwch.  Hastings  recorded  his  conviction  that 
it  was  not  honourable  to  extort  from  the  prince 
concessions  inconsistent  with  our  former  treaties,  to 
which  the  necessity  of  his  situation  alone  obliged  him, 
however  unwilling,  to  submit ;  and  the  judgment  of 
posterity  must  confirm  the  sentence.  .  .  .  Such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,’  he  adds,  ‘  pours  a  stream  of  light  n2)on  their 
pertinacious  opposition  to  every  act  of  the  Govenior,  and 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  mo.st  extended  charity  to 
attribute  it  to  any  pure  or  honourable  motive.’ 

It  seems  more  just  to  attribute  whatever  there  was 
open  to  censure  in  this  proceeding,  in  which  the  Trium¬ 
virate  could  have  had  no  ‘  impure  ’  or  ‘  dishonourable  ’ 
motive  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  those  words,  to  two 
causes :  the  difliculty  which  always  besets  vehement  re¬ 
formers,  when  in  oflice,  of  refraining  to  follow  in  the  same 
inevitable  groove  with  those  whom  they  have  censured — 
the  bliudness  which  impels  vehement  enemies  to  find 
matter  h)r  blame  in  tins  policy  of  a  predecessor,  which 
they  are  unable  to  depart  from  without  committing  still 
greater  errors. 

.  About  this  time  (in  April  1775)  the  pugnacious  Gene¬ 
ral  Clavering  quarrelled  with,  and  called  out,  Binwell, 
who,  all  civilian  as  he  was,  had  no  alternative  but  to  go 
to  tlie  field.  Braneis  gives  in  one  of  his  memorandums 
a  sarcastic  account  of  the  proccedi)ig. 

TUo  General  challenged  Harwell,  who  dcfih’od  a  respite  of  a  few 


Barwell  received  one  bre  ana  asKea 

from  Clavering’s  account  of  tbe  affair,  that  Barwoll  hohavod  very 
indifferently  in  the  field.  Thi.s  circumstance  has  smcc  In-ou  con- 
firmed  to  me  hy  old  Fowke.  He  had  reason  to  bo  satislu'd  nv,  li  lus 
<,ood  fortune.  The  wonder  i^  how  the  general,  who  is  porrcctly 
correct  in  aU  the  coremonies  of  fighting,  happoned  to  inm.s  him. 
Clavering  was  highly  pleased  with  himself  on  this  occasion,  and 
showed  me  his  con-espondence  ^vith  Harwell  with  many  tokens  of 
self-approbation.  It  has  been  since  iirintod. 


But  tlie  disputes  now  assumed  a  darker  cluiractcr. 
Heavy  charges  against  Hastings’  personal  iutogi-ity  wuro 
received  and  debated  in  council.  Hastings  inct  tlu-ni,  for 
the  most  part,  with  a  refusal  to  submit  to  tlu;  council’s 
judgment,  which  those  who  have  absolved  him  iuivo 
generally  regarded  as  arising  from  projicr  solf-r((Kpect  or  at 
worst  from  haughtiness ;  those  wlio  have  condemned  liiin, 
from  conscious  guilt.  The  principal  accusations  alleged 
against  him  were  that  regarding  the  Ihincc  of  1  bird  war  ; 
that  of  a  corrupt  participation  of  the  profits  of  the  I'oojdar 
of  Hooghly ;  ancl,  lastly,  that  arising  out  of  tlie  ajipoint- 
nient  of  the  native  lady  styled  Muuny  Hegum  lo  the 
guardianship  of  the  infant  Nabob  of  Bengal :  as  to  wliich 
Mr.  Thornton — no  hostile  judge — says,  ‘0])iuions  nmy 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  Hastings’  cul])al)ility,  but  lie 
must  be  a  warm  partisan  indeed  who  will  go  the  lengtli 
of.  declaring  that  the  Governor-General’s  hands  were  alto¬ 
gether  clean.’ 

But  these  charges  were  first  preferred,  in  ])art,  liy  ‘the 
acute  and  profligate  Nuncomar.’  Into  the  dark  history  of 
this  unhappy  man’s  crimes  and  of  his  sullci’iiig,  not  for 
those  crimes,  but  because  be  charged  othor.s  witli  crime _ 


Happy  for  liim,  if  lie  had  home  to  aco 
His  country  beggared  of  the  last  rupt‘o-r- 

it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  within  the  scope  of  a 


the  part — not  at  first  sight  a  very  iutelligible  one — which 
Francis  personally- played  in  relation  to  it.  He  had  him¬ 
self  read,  in  council,  Huncomar’s  paper  of  charges  against 
Hastings.  He  had  (with  his  two  colleagues)  voted  those 
charges  true  :  and  that  Hastings  had  corruptly  received 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds.  Yet  when  Hastings, 
through  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  justice,  took  Nun- 
comar’s  life  by  way  of  reply,  Francis  seems  to  have  been 
jiaralysed  by  their  determination.  This  judicial  murder 
— for  such  it  undoubtedly  was — does  not  appear  noted 
in  his  correspondence  with  any  of  that  bitter  indignation 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  lavish  on  far  less  flagrant 
subjects.  He  speaks  of  it  with  a  kind  of  cautious  retir 
cence,  quite  analogous  to  the  circumstances  of  his  con¬ 
duct  reported  from  other  sources.  ‘  Messages  were  con¬ 
tinually  sent  to  Nuncomar  in  prison  ’  (says  Elijah  Impey, 
in  his  memoir  of  his  father),  by  General  Olavering  and 
Colonel  Monson,  Francis  being  too  cunning  to  commit 
himself  in  this  way.’  And  when  a  petition  ‘  of  the  late 
Maharajah’  found  its  way  into  council  after  his  death,  it 
was  Francis  who  moved  that  it  should  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman,  on  account  of  the  reflections  which  it 
contained  on  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Did 
Francis  know  a  little  too  much  about  Nuncomar  to  take 
his  part?  or  was  he  actually  afraid  for  himself,  and 
shrank  before  the  desperate  resolution  of  Hastings,  backed 
by  the  authority  of  Impey  and  by  the  Eux'opean  opinion 
of  Calcutta  ?  At  all  events,  the  following  is  the  measured, 
though  significant,  language  in  which  he  writes  to  the 
distinguished  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  at  Madras,  of 
an  event  which  was  destined  to  occupy  so  prominent  a 
place  afterwards  in  the  roll  of  accusations,  backed  and 


urged  on  by  bimself  in  Parliament,  against  tlie  Governor- 
General  and  the  J udge 

Francis  to  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  at  Madras. 

August  7.  177C. 

The  death  of  Rajah  Ntmdcomar  will  probably  surprise  yoix.  Ho  was 
found  guilty  of  a  forgery  committed  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  : 
condemned,  and  executed  on  Saturday  last.  My  brother-in-law,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  was  obUged  to  attend  him.  Through,  every  part 
of  the  ceremony  he  behaved  himself  with  tho  utmost  dignity  and 
composure,  and  met  his  fate  with  an  appearance  of  re.solution  that 
approached  to  indifference.  Sti-ange  judgments,  I  fancy,  will  be 
formed  of  this  event  in  England.  Whether  ho  was  guilty  or  not  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  I  believe  no  man  hero  has  a  doubt 
that,  if  he  had  never  stood  forth  in  politics,  his  other  offences  would 
not  have  hurt  In'm.  This  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  rather  open  to 
speculation  tlian  discussion. 

Long  afterwards,  in  1788  (Pebruary  26),  wlien  Francis 
was  urging  ia  Parliament  the  charge  of  guilt  in  tlic  matter 
of  Nuncomax  against  Impey,  he  was  reniiudcd  of  his  own 
act  in  ordering  the  obnoxious  petition  to  be  burnt.  IIo 
defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could;  but  ho  added 
words  which  showed  plainly  enough  the  real  motive  which 
prevailed  in  his  mind.  He  said  he  ‘  feared  for  Clavering’s 
safety,  not  knowing  to  what  length  those  judges  who 
had  already  dipped  their  hands  in  blood  to  answer  a, 
political  purpose,  might  proceed  on  the  same  principle.’  ^ 
This  was  no  vague  terror.  The  judicial  body  was  abso¬ 
lutely  at  the  service  of  Hastings.  The  inilitaiy  force 
(civilian  as  he  was)  remained,  as  Macaulay  has  remarked, 
always  devoted  to  him.  His  OAvn  temper  was  tried  to 
the  utmost ;  and  he  was  not  famous  for  uniform  control 
over  it.  Things  were  then  done  in  the  East,  at  six 
months’  distance  from  London,  for  which  the  settled  state 

^  Tii3  speecli  formed  the  materials  of  a  pamphlet  supposed  to  bo  hv 


own  suDorcunates,  ann  ciiea  in  connnemeni.  xnere  can 
be  little  doubt,  tberefore,  that  the  awe  with  which  this 
act  of  high-handed  power,  according  to  Macaulay,  struck 
the  natives  of  India,  was  not  confined  to  them  alone : — 
‘  From  that  moment  the  conviction  of  every  native  was 
that  it  was  safer  to  take  the  part  of  Hastings  in  a  minority 
than  that  of  Francis  in  a  majority,  and  that  he  who  was 
so  venturous  as  to  join  in  running  down  the  Governor- 
General,  might  chance,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Eastern  poet, 
to  find  a  tiger  while  beating  the  jungle  for  a  deer.’ 

The  following  toucliing  and  not  undignified  letter  is 
copied  in  Francis’s  letter  book  as  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Eajah  fipm  prison,  and  appears,  even  from  its  imperfec¬ 
tions,  to  be  genuine  : — 

Nuncomar  to  Francis^ 

July  31,  1775. 

Kost  WorsHpfull  Sir, — In  tlie  perilons  andiinliappy  circumstance 
of  life  I  am  now  reduced  at  present,  I  doubt  not  but  wbat  you  are 
acquainted  with,  I  am  now  thinking  that  I  have  but  a  short  time  to 
live,  for  among  the  English  gentry,  Armenians,  Moores  and  Gentoos, 
few  there  is  who  is  not  against  me,  but  those  that  aro  not  for  mo  is 
continually  devising  all  the  mischief  they  can  imagine  against  me, 
the  reason  whereof  it  is  best  known  to  your  Worship,  for  my  real 
intention  from  the  begining  tended  that  the  revenues  of  the 
country  might  have  been  brought  into  the  Honhle.  Company’s 
treasury  without  embezzlement,  for  in  former  times  when  I  had  the 
management  of  the  business,  I  took  groat  care  that  no  part  of  the 
revenues  were  pilfered — and  as  you  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  are 
sent  out  from  England  with  intent  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
Company,  the  good  of  the  country  and  lastly  to  spread  the  Eame  and 
Power  of  his  Brittish  Majesty,  and  it  was  also  my  earnest  wish’s  to 
serve  under  you,  and  to  have  been  an  instrument  towards  tins 
hapiiiness  to  the  natives.  But  alass  my  best  endeavours  in  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  salutary  means,  have  only  tended  to  entrap  my  life  in  this 


Wox'slnp  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  interpose  in  my  beluilf' with 
tlie  justices,  and  all  my  topes  under  God  Atuigtty  is  in  yo\i,  tlioro- 
fore  most  Immbly  entreat  in  the  name  of  God  you  will  bo  pleased  to 
intercede  for  me  and  procure  a  respite  till  His  Most  Gracious 
Majesty’s  pleasm-o  is  Icnown. 

But  in  tte  interim  I  do  most  earnestly  entreat  the  favour  you 


will  be  pleased  to  take  my  son  Rajah  Groodass  Bliadoor  who  is 
devan  to  the  present  Habob  of  Muredabad  under  your  special 
favour  and  protection,  that  he  may  not  bo  ensnared  by  the raalicoof 
iny  enemys,  this  as  well  as  tho  means  of  I'ospitiiig  mo  till  Uk!  king 
His  most  Gracions  Majesty’s  mercy  and  iorgivouess  is  procmreil 
through  your  means.  I  shall  to  tho  end  of  my  Hfo  ho  outiroly 
devoted  to  render  you  all  tho  scrvico  to  tlio  extontof  my  power  and 
abilitys,— and  as  I  entirely  rely  on  your  ■Worshijjs  omloavoiir  to  do  mo 
all  the  good  you  can,  I  shall  not  according  to  the  opinion  of  tho 
Hindoos,  accuse  you  in  tho  day  of  jndgoment  ol  iioglcctiiig  to 
assist  me  in  the  extremity  I  am  now  in. 

I  must  also  onti’cat  your  Worship  that  you  will  bo  favonvahly 
pleased  to  write  to  mo  how  far  you  have  boon  ablo  to  prevail  wiLli 
the  justices  on  my  behalf. 

Most  worshipfull  sir  your  Worships  moat  ohodicint  linmhlc  servant. 

[signed]  Nundcoomae. 


A  translate  from  the  Bengal  anginal. 


After  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  and  the  cessation,  imme¬ 
diately  on  that  event,  of  the  attacks  on  the  Governor-Go- 
neral’s  integrity  through  the  means  of  native  testimony, 
against  which  it  gave  so  pregnant  a  warning,  a  compara¬ 
tive  lull  ensued  in  the  warfare  of  tho  IBcngal  ColukuI 
Board.  This  opportunity  may  be  taken  for  tho  insertion 
of  a  few  details  from  M’acrabie’s  journal,  sliowing  the 
manner  in  which  Calcutta  life,  in  the  highest  quarters, 
was  then  carried  on. 

This  diary  begins  on  September  1, 1776,  and  professes 
to  give,  in  more  or  less  detail,  the  daily  occurrences  of  t)ie 
life  of  Francis  and  his  ‘  tail.’  A  few  extracts  from  it — 
taken  at  different  periods — may  serve  to  give  a  suffieient 
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Lady  Aime  Monson’s  :  three  whist  tables  and  two  at 
chess.  Quadrille  is  httle  in  vogue  here.  Lady  Anne  is 
a  very  superior  whist  player :  Mr.  Lrancis  generally 
fortunate. 

‘  September  15. — This  bile  is  the  devil.  Mr.  Francis 
has  another  attack  of  it,  and  has  headache  and  fever.  I 
will  make  him  dine  quietly  at  home,  though  we  are  in¬ 
vited  to  a  card  and  supper  party.  He  says  he  cannot  be 
sick,  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  unless  his  dear  wife  is 
at  hand. 

‘  November  1. — Being  Wednesday,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  me  to  look  at  my  card  account,  and  see  how  the 
reckoning  stands  between  me  and  the  world.  I  have 
been  losing  aU  this  last  month.  Let  me  see.  Pretty  even. 
I  am  not  ten  pounds  gainer  or  loser  upon  that  account 
since  I  left  England.  But  that  is  not  right.  I  want 
money ;  I  begin  to  love  money ;  and  if  I  can  get  it 
fairly,  I  will  have  money. 

'•November  3. — Nq  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  camp  (a  party  at  the  Claverings).  The  who! 
house  of  Barwell,  with  Sir  Impey  and  lady.  Wc  wante 
only  the  Governor  to  make  it  complete.  Entre  nous,  tht. 
evening  was  stupid  enough,  and  the  supper  detestable  ; 
great  joints  of  roasted  goat,  with  endless  dishes  of  cold 
fish.  With  respect  to  conversation,  we  have  had  three 
or  four  songs  screeched  to  unknown  tunes  ;  the  ladies  re¬ 
galed  with  cherry  brandy ;  and  we  pelted  one  another 
with  bread  pills,  h  la  mode  de  Bengal. 

'  February  4,  1776. — Expedition  to  Barrasut.  Drove 
to  Dum  Dum,  which  was  in  former  days  a  retreat  of  Lord 
Clive’s.  There  is  a  degree  of  singularity  about  the  place 
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monastic.  The  country  about  it  is  dreary ;  but  the  noble 
forest  trees,  and  lofty  terraces  upon  tlie  spot,  give  it  a 
noble  air.  It  has  at  least  two  desirable  qualities  for 
this  country,  being  both  retired  and  cool. 

‘  5.— This  day  passed  in  much  the  same  manner 

as  the  former,  and  at  the  close  of  it,  and  of  our  ace.cmnts, 
we  found  that  the  house  of  Francis  and  Company  were 
winners  several  hundred  pounds.  Everything,  my  good 
friends,  in  this  country  is  upon  an  enlai'ged  scale,  and 
the  superior  sldll  and  attention  of  Mr.  F.  will  make  liiin 
successful  both  in  business  and  sport. 

‘  February  18. — Lady  Anne  Mouson  is  no  more.  After 
laying  speechless  through  the  day,  she  departed  last  night 
about  ten.  The  loss  of  such  a  woman  is  geum’ally  felt  by 
the  whole  settlement ;  but  we,  who  had  the  honour  and 
the  pleasure- of  her  intimacy,  arc  depi'ived  of  a  CAunfort 
which  we  shall  long  regret. 

^February  21. — We  have  at  la.st  engsged  a  capital 
house,  the  best  in  town ;  but  such  a  rent !  lOOd,  a  mouth 
is  enormous.  Neighbour  Ceilings  and  I  must  (iontributc 
towards  it. 

‘  March  2. — ^Mr.  Barwellhas  lost  again,  and  we  have  all 
won.  I  told  you  of  his  heavy  losse.s  at  Barrasut.  We 
aU  shared  in  the  spoil,  nor  has  any  of  thi.s  house  declined 
giving  him  his  revenge.  Justice  Lemaistre,  who  had  be¬ 
fore  been  a  very  considerable  loser,  having  reG(.)vm-ed  his 
sufferings  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  IJai'wcdl,  has  tied  up,  n.s 
it  is  called,  and  plays  no  more.  Colonel  licslic  does  the 
same.  This  a  little  vexes  Mr.  Barwell,  who  is  ft)ud  of 
play,  and  will  play  for  anything.  Wo  still  go  on.’ 

The  dispensation  of  patronage  was  one  of  Francis’s 
chief  cares  and  annoyances,  as  it  is  of  all  men  similarly 


whicla  he  was  met  in  his  endeavours  to  serve  individnals, 
fretted  Ms  irritable  nature.  He  was  also  continually 
apprehensive  of  offending  those  in  England,  on  whose 
support  he  relied,  by  not  showing  sufficient  zeal  in  the 
promotion  of  their  wishes.  He  fancied  that  he  had  given 
mortal  offence  to  Lord  Bute  by  insufficient  attention  to 
his  son.  Captain  Stuart,  to  whom  Hastings  (as  his  letters 
show)  paid  judicious  court.  He  imagined  that  Lord 
North  had  become  his  enemy  by  reason  of  similar  neglect. 
Certainly  the  minister  was  at  times  a  httle  peremptory  in 
his  mandates  on  this  head,  as  the  following  intimation 
from  his  private  secretary,  in  behalf  of  the  son  of  a  per¬ 
sonage  of  some  importance  in  the  royal  household,  Peter 
Pindar’s  ‘  Billy  Ramus,’  will  show.  It  may  amuse  the 
reader  to  be  reminded  that,  according  to  a  story  in  Bar¬ 
ker’s  ‘Letters  on  Junius’  (p.  190),  this  Mr.  Ramus  was 
employed  by  the  court  to  pump  Woodfall  (through 
Garrick)  about  the  authorship  of  ‘  Junius.’ 

Qrey  Coojper  to  Francis. 

April  5,  1776. 

I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  Mr.  Nicholas  Ramus, 
first  page  to  His  Majesty,  in  which  he  acquaints  me  that  a  letter 
has  come  to  his  hand,  from  his  son  Mr.  Henry  Ramus,  dated 
August  5,  in  which  he  expresses  great  mortification  that  he  had 
not  then  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  any  mark  of  the  favour  and 
protection  of  the  G-overnor  and  Council  of  Bengal.  It  consists  with 
my  knowledge  that  Mr.  Henry  Ramus  carried  out  with  him  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  highest  and  most  respectable  authority . 

I  have  not  ventured  to  take  this  liberty  with  any  other  of  the 
council  except  yourself,  but  to  you  I  do  it  most  earnestly.^ 

Ou  one  occasion  his  discontent  finds  vent  in  a  sarcasm 
not  unworthy  of  Junius.  A  Mr.  Fraser  brings  a  letter 

^  Sir  Q-rey  Cooper  was  a  barrister,  who  toolc  early  in  life  tbe  side  of  tbe 
Rockingham  party  as  a  political  pamphleteer.  He  became  secretary  to 


Oi  lllLroailCIlOU  irom  cuiovv<.:i 

(July  11,  1776)  :— 

My  frie-nds  in  England  nro  very  good  to  mo.  Tluiy  give  mo  as 
many  opportunitios  as  I  can  dcsii’o,  and.  more  tliiiu  X  (lau  avail 
myself  of,  of  serving  persons  of  merit  in  tliis  conut.vy  ;  and  they  leavu 
me  the  credit  of  it,  clear  of  any  return  in  I'lnglaud ! 

The  following  letter  from  the  second  Tjovd  Clive,  a 
student  at  Geneva,  received  by  Francis  early  in  1776, 
may  find  a  place  here ; — 

Lord  GUvo  {the  seco^id)  to  Franclft, 

Oonovii,  Octoljci*  31,  177«). 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  found  tho  Ooni]>any’H  uniiirs  on  your 
arrival  in  India  in  so  omharrassod  a  Kitiiation,  hut  most  siudoroly 
hope  they 'will  soon  bo  restored  1;o  order  and  o[ml(’n(’ohy  tho  aotiviiy, 
firmness  and  integrity  of  yourself  and  your  assooiat  oH,  and  that  tlio 
measures  you  adopt  in  tho  pursuit  of  objects  so  highly  inipovliuit  to 
the  Company  and  nation,  will  moot  with  ovory  support  Irom  hlnglaiub 
I  very  much  regrot  that  my  want  of  knowltxlgt^  and  oxjiorionco  in 
business  deprive  mo  at  ^'^rosent  of  tho  Hiii-islaotion  I  should  fool  in 
giving  the  sujiport  I  wish  to  give  (that  my  falhor,  had  ho  lived, 
would  havo  givon)  to  wliatovur  is  for  tlio  advaidago  of  tho  Company. 
In  the  meantime,  it  remains  lor  mo  to  bo  most  thank I‘iil  to  thoso 
who  favour  me  ‘with information  on  subjoeis  that  iiiU'rost  my  oountry, 
and  particularly  on  such  as  relate  to  India.  May  1  vomincl  you  of 
the  message,  so  flattering  for  mo,  with  whioU  you  t^luii'ged  Liuly 
Clive  a  few  days  heforo  your  departure  from  JOngland,  desiring 
my  future  friendship  ?  May  I  ventuvo,  on  so  sligld.  a  foniulutdou,  to 
request  the  continuanco  of  tho  friendly  correspondcMic.o  you  had 
commenced  with  my  father  ?  Porhajis  suoli  a  ro([Ui5st,  from  a 
person  you  never  saw,  may  appear  uti reasonable  ;  1  do  not  ahsolntuly 
make  it,  whatever  may  ho  my  wishes,  hut  con  11  no  myself  hi 
assuring  you  that  if  you  should  honour  me  vvitli  any  iufoi'matiou 
on  Indian  affairs,  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  very  partimilar  favour, 
and  that  wherever  conlidonco  is  roi)oaod  strict  secrecy  will  bo 
adhered  to. 

I  have  just  heard  from  England  that  hills  to  tho  amount  of 
26,000^.  and  upwards  have  been  rocoived.  As  the  trustees  havo 
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senting  you  -with  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have 
aheady  taken. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he,  with  great  esteem,  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant; 

Clive. 

It  wiU  be  seen  by  tlie  next  letter  to  D’Oyly  that  a  new 
fear  was  now  agitating  the  naind  of  Francis.  Confident 
that  Hastings  must  ere  long  be  recalled,  he  ab'eady  anti¬ 
cipated  the  succession  of  Clavering,  the  King’s  and  Lord 
North’s  favourite,  to  the  Governor-Generalship.  He  had, 
by  this  time,  quarrelled  irreconcilably  with  the  genei'al, 
although  the  ground  of  their  differences — necessary  as 
they  were  to  one  another — does  not  appear.  And  he  set 
himself,  after  his  usual  fashion,  to  employ  such  means  as 
he  thought  he  could  command  in  England,  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe  which  must  at  once  place  him  at  the  mercy 
of  an  enemy,  and  destroy  his  own  chance  of  succeeding 
Hastings. 

Francis  to  I)*Oyly,^ 

March  1,  1776. 

When  you  have  considered  the  enclosed  letter,  I  am  sure  you 
will  enter  cordially  into  the  misery  of  my  present  situation,  and 
the  gloomy  prospect  before  me.  The  letters  and  papers  annexed 
are  ostensible  only  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  and  not  to 
attack  or  injure  General  Clavering  in  any  shape.  WTiat  am  I  to 
expect  hereafter,  when  the  highest  power  of  the  government  shall 
devolve  on  him,  if  now,  when  my  services  are  essential  to  his  sup¬ 
port,  and  to  the  cause  we  are  engaged  in,  the  first  difference  of 
opinion  weighs  down  at  once  all  memory  of  what  he  owes  me,  as 
well  as  every  immediate  consideration  of  prudence  and  decorum  ? 
Acting  with  such  a  man,  I  cannot  be  safe  a  moment  unless  by  a 
blind  implicit  submission  to  his  caprices.  .  .  .  Our  late  proceedings 
will  enable  you  to  judge  how  far  General  Clavering  is  fit  to  take  this, 

or  any,  lead  in  the  conduct  of  great  affairs . It  wiU,  I  conceive, 

be  proper  that  my  Lord  hTorth  should  be  possessed  of  the  facts, 
that  his  mind  may  be  guarded  against  false  impressions.  ...  If 


According  to  information  received  by  Francis  from 
Bristow  in  England,  Clavering  had  written  to  Lord  North 
asking  for  Francis’s  recall. 

At  this  period  (April  1776)  Francis  thought  proper  to 
commit  to  writing  a  private  memorandum  of  the  proc.ccd- 
ings  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  since  their  arrival  in 
Incha.  It  was  preserved  among  his  papers.  I  do  not 
observe  any  evidence  of  its  having  been  ever  communi¬ 
cated  to  anyone.  It  is  provokingly  mixtilatcd  in  the  most 
critical  portions,  like  the  ‘  fragment  of  autobiograjiliy  ’  of 
which  it  was,  probably,  intended  as  a  continuation.  Al¬ 
though  its  insertion  must  occasion  some  inevitable  re])eti- 
tion,  it  is  too  important  a  document  for  a  biographer  of 
Francis  to  omit. 

‘  An  exact  detail  of  every  public  transaction  from  the 
period  of  otu'  arrival  in  Bengal,  is  preserved  in  the 
joint  representations  sent  home  by  General  Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson  and  myself  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
or  in  my  private  letters  to  Lord  North  and  Mr.  D’Oyly. 
Some  facts,however,  of  a  nature  too  particular  to  be  trusted 
to  letters,  remain  to  be  stated.  Tliey  will  ex])lain  the 
.  real  views  and  characters  of  the  men  with  or  against 
whom  I  have  acted,  and  account  for  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  appearances  and  events,  the  true  origin  of  whicli 
is  not  understood  by  the  public,  or  which  stand  wholly 
unaccounted  for.  The  subject  is  curious  and  interesting, 
and,  if  properly  treated,  would  throw  new  lights  upon 
the  human  character.  In  the  breast  of  a  Euroi)can, 
the  general  operation  of  the  passions  is  direct.  Their 
quality,  and  the  means  taken  to  gratify  them,  are  nearly 
the  same  in  every  individual,  with  no  other  distinction 


but  that  of  degree.  On  the  contrary,  a  native  of  Bengal 
appears  to  have  no  passions,  nor  in  fact  have  they  any 
but  avarice  and  ambition.  The  former  predominates 
considerably,  and  uses  the  latter  merely  as  an  instru¬ 
ment.  Patience,  submission,  an  inactive  perseverance, 
and  an  utter  ignorance  or  indifference  about  good  or  evil, 
rather  than  a  positive  contempt  of  all  principle,  sense  of 
honour  and  shame,  are  the  arms  with  which  they  fight, 
and  scarce  ever  fail  to  carry  their  purpose.  I  have 
been  told  that,  among  the  nations  of  Upper  India,  the 
baseness  of  a  Bengalee  is  proverbial.  Even  the  name 
is  a  reproach;  A  national  character  of  indiscriminate 
depravity  is,  I  know,  equally  difficult  to  be  proved,  and 
likely  to  be  exaggerated.  The  truth  of  it  depends  on 
facts,  and  must  be  established  by  evidence.  In  the 
present  case,  my  own  experience  and  observation  reach 
no  further  than  Calcutta.  I  have  been  chiefly  con¬ 
versant  with  Banyans  or  men  in  office,  and  cannot  form 
a  conception  of  more  refined  depravity.  The  united  testi¬ 
mony  of  Moguls  and  Europeans  is  equally  unfavourable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  provinces.  The 
fact,  however,  with  respect  to  the  Bengalees,  is  of  less 
importance  to  my  present  purpose  than  another  which 
springs  from  it.  Men  suddenly  raised  to  aihitrary  power 
from  low  stations  are  seldom  improved  by  it.  Besides 
this,  Europeans,  by  long  residence  in  Bengal,  contract 
the  character  of  the  country,  and,  without  the  insignia 
of  black  faces  and  white  turbans,  ai'e  as  completely 
Banyans  as  the  people  who  serve  them.  The  only 
difference  is  that  to  the  vices  of  slaves,  contracted  by  inter¬ 
course,  they  add  those  of  tyrants,  contracted  by  command. 
There  are  no  such  men  in  Europe,  for  example,  as  Hastings, 


of  the  higher  passions,  which  he  could  not  always 
command;  On  the  other.  ....  rapacious,  and  having 
no  mercantile  knowledge  or  application,  lost  in  trade 
or  in  wild  projects  a  considerable  part  of  what  he  had 
acquired  by  plunder.  He  was  excluded  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  supervisor,  because,  as  Luke  Scrafton  observed, 
there  were  too  many  crooked  lines  in  his  head.  His 
conduct  at  Madras,  where  he  promoted  the  first  expedition 
against  Tanjore,  was  not  irreproachable.  From  that 
station,  however,  he  was  removed  to  Bengal,  with  great 
applause  and  stiU  greater  expectation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  whole  plan  and  system  of 
Sir  George  Colebrooke’s  administration  of  India  aflairs, 
supported  by  Sulhvan,  Purling,  Cockburn,  Macleane, 
Perry  Gust,  and  a  considerable  party  of  occasional  pro¬ 
prietors,  was  directed  to  stock-jobbing,  and  on  this 
principle,  to  make  the  most  of  Bengal  while  they  had 
it  in  their  power.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Company 
was  sold  by  wholesale  and  retail  in  England,  about 
the  time  when  Hastings  was  sent  out,  and  John  Stewart 
and  Macleane  not  long  after  him,  to  act  as  the  grand 
instruments  of  the  party,  and  to  serve  the  same  purposes 
in  Bengal.  To  carry  their  plan  of  operations  completely 
into  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  set  out  with 
reputation,  make  a  promising  show  of  reformation,  and 
maintain  the  appearance  of  strict  integrity  for  a  period 
sufficient  to  establish  a  character,  and  to  enable  him 
to  do  the  greater  mischief  with  a  favourable  direction 
at  home.  The  grossest  deceptions  from  this  immense 
distance  may  easily  be  imposed  on  the  Company,  and 
StiU  more  easily  on  the  nation.  In  effect,  it  was  the 
interest  of  a  majority  of  the  general  courts,  as  they  were 
then  constituted,  to  encourage  such  decentions.  Hastinn-s 


witli  •which  his  conduct  and  abilities  were  extolled.  He 
would  not,  I  am  persuaded,  have  sacrificed  such  a 
reputation  to  any  trifling  pecuniary  advantage,  though, 
when  once  immersed,  he  plunged  deeper  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  The  determined  prostitution  of  John 
Graham  broke  in  upon  his  wily  reserves,  and  drove  him 
from  his  plan  ratlier  sooner  than  he  intended.  These 
men,  to  understand  one  another  perfectly,  required  nothing 
but  a  simple  explanation  of  their  respective  views.  As 
their  objects  and  principles  were  the  same,  they  could 
not  long  disagree  about  the  means  of  satisfying  each  other. 
In  the  first  opposition  to  Mr.  Hastings,  Graham  concurred 
with  Harwell,  and  pretended  to  give  him  the  lead,  until 
he  had  settled  his  terms  with  Hastings.  He  then  deserted 
Harwell,  carried  over  a  majority  of  the  council,  and  left 
Harwell  to  shift  for  himself.  The  five  years’  settlement 
of  the  provinces  (made  in  1772),  by  putting  up  the  lands 
to  auction,  promised  such  a  harvest  as  might  satisfy 
the  most  insatiable  avarice.  The  iniquity  of  this  measure, 
with  the  institution  of  the  Hank,  must  have  been  known 
to  some  persons  in  England  before  we  left  it.  The 
Johnstones  undoubtedly  had  received  intelligence  of 
what  was  going  forward  in  Hengal,  and  I  think  my  Lord 
North  must  have  had  some  reason  to  abate  of  that  exces¬ 
sive  admiration  and  esteem  which  he  professed  for  Mr. 
Hastings,  otherwise  the  honours  which  were  intended  fox 
him,  and  which  General  Clavering  earnestly  solicited 
of  the  king,  would  not  have  been  delayed  as  they  have 
been.  The  general,  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
Hastings  quitting  the  government,  m'ged  this  point  with 
his  usual  violence,  notwithstanding  I  often  remonstrated 
to  him  upon  the  hazard  and  inconvenience  of  granting 


honours  before  services  were  completed,  or  while  there 
was  a  possibility  that  hereafter  they  might  be  thought 
premature.  Yet,  at  that  time,  I  had  no  suspicion  of 
Hastings,  and  for  my  own  part  sincerely  wished  he  might 
be  treated  with  so  much  honour  and  respect  by  all 
parties  as  to  be  left  without  a  pretence  for  resigning. 
The  government  to  me  was  then  an  object  out  of  all  view  or 
contemplation.  The  idea  of  its  being  by  any  possibility 
attainable  never  occurred  to  me  till  the  beginning  of 
December  1774,  when  Clavering  informed  me  of  his 
resolution  to  decline  the  succession  himself,  and  showed 
me  a  private  letter  he  had  written  to  Lord  North,  in 
which  he  offered  to  serve  under  any  man  of  rank  and 
deckled  principles.  The  letter  I  wrote  on  this  occasion 
will  show  what  I  thought  of  his  resolution.  He  yielded 
to  my  remonstrances,  and  altered  his  plan.  Otherwise, 
I  am  convinced  he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  continue 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  leaving  Mousou  and  me 

without  hope  of  advancement . Before  my  arrival  in 

Bengal,  I  had  no  personal  view  of  any  kind  but  to  unite 
with  Hastings,  to  assist  him  in  the  dotad  and  execution  of 
business,  and  to  prevent  such  an  .  .  .  The  first  glance  of 
the  measures  of  the  preceding  administration,  convinced 
me  that  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  every  bi-anch  of  it,  was 
rotten.  I  might  indeed  have  sacrificed  honour,  duty, 
character,  and  ambition  to  immediate  ease  and  a  pre¬ 
carious  fortune ;  but  the  services  to  which  I  must  have 
submitted  would  have  been  too  gross,  the  concealments 
and  misrepresentations  to  which  I  must  have  been  a 
party  too  hazardous,  and  the  state  of  tlie  country  was 
too  far  inclined  to  distress,  which  must  be  felt  at  home, 
to  suffer  me  to  involve  myself  in  so  desperate  a  cause. 


facts  does  not  do  much  honoui'  to  Colonel  CJuimpions 
motives.  Whatever  they  were,  a  part  of  the  devoted 
Kohillas  were  unquestionably  saved  by  his  mediation  ; 
that  is,  he  was  determined  by  a  large  bribe  to  |)rotec;t  the 
same  people  whom  Hastings  had  beeu  bribed  to  extir|)ate. 
Either  of  them,  if  they  could  have  changed  plae.cs,  \vould 
probably  have  adopted  the  measures  of  his  opponent. 
Their  principles  and  object  were  the  Sc'ime.  But  Cham¬ 
pion,  who  never  was  on  good  terms  with  Suja  Dowla, 
had  laid  his  ground  for  clearing  himself  from  any  concern 
in  the  war  as  early  as  May  1774,  and  in  the  end 
carried  off  all  the  honour  of  the  transaction.  His 
letters  remonstrating  against  the  crueltic:s  practised  by 
our  ally  against  Ins  prisoners,  ■])articularly  the  brutal 
treatment  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  Avill  always  do 
him  credit,  and  brand  the  name  of  Hastings  with  ever¬ 
lasting  infamy. 

‘  As  soon  as  the  recall  of  the  brigade  was  found  un¬ 
avoidable,  the  next  object  was  to  palliate  the  matter  to 
Suja  Dowla,  and  to  obtain  from  him  a  letter  of  accusation 
against  Champion.  Tor  this  ])urpose,  Lauchliu  Macleam; 
(whom  Sir  G-corge  Colebroolce  had  sent,  from  the  cabals 
of  the  India  House  and  the  ruin  of  Change  Alley,  to 
comptrol  the  accounts  of  the  army  in  Imlia)  was  des¬ 
patched  with  a  private  commission  from  the  army  to 
Fyzabad.  Having  no  ostensible  biisiiuiss  at  the  Durbar' 
his  suddenly  going  thither  gave  us  I'oom  to  suspect  that 
some  mischief  was  in  agitation.  The  vizier’s  letter  against 
Champion  aj^peared  soon  after.  The  European  style  in 
which  it  was  conceived  sliowed  plainly  that  it  had  becji 
fabidcated  by  Macleaue.  The  charges  contained  in  this 
letter  obliged  Champion  to  take  a  much  stronger  ])art 
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taut  lie  kojit  clear  of  any  liiiits  respecting  money)  was  as 
bitter  against  tlie  vizier  and  those  who  supported  him  as 
such  a  performance  could  be.  To  resist  all  these  attacks, 
it  was  not  tliouglit  fit  that  Graham  and  Lawrell  should 
go  lioinc  without  the  assistance  of  some  person  wlio 
understood  the  political  geography  of  England.  Neither 
perliaps  was  it  quite  safe  for  Hastings  to  trust  Mr. 
Graluim  alone.  Such  were  the  motives  which  prevailed 
with  Macleane  to  resign  his  place,  and  once  more  meet 
beggary  and  his  creditors  in  Leadenhall  Street.  I  take 
for  granted  ho  secured  proper  terms  with  his  employers. 
Tliey  liad  money  in  abundance,  and  lavished  it  to  every¬ 
body  from  whom  they  had  a  hope  of  assistance.  In  the 
person  of  tliis  gentleman,  they  undoubtedly  made  a  \  ery 
judicious  choice.  With  a  natural  disposition  to  intrigue, 
his  zeal  and  perseverance  are  indefatigable.  It  has  since 
been  discovered  that  he  carried  full  powers  from  Hast¬ 
ings,  to  which  Harwell  was  not  privy,  to  treat  for  him 
witli  the  ministry,  and  even  to  resign  the  government  if 
necessary.  Hastings,  however,  was  not  so  perfectly  secure 
of  the  success  of  these  measures  as  to  renounce  all  hopes 
of  ac.comniodatiou  with  us.  A  few  days  betbro  the  de- 
partui'i!  of  tlie  lirst  ship,  lie  sent  us  a  i'oriual  embassy  by 
Jolm  Stewa.rt,  ofleriiig  to  act  ojieiily  witli  us,  to  lay  the 
real  state  of  the  goverumeut  before  us,  and  to  yield 
to  our  ideas  in  future,  provided  we  would  drop  the 
resolution  of  making  any  separate  representation  to  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  proposition  was  captious,  and, 
if  made  at  an  earlier  period,  might  have  been  listened  to 
by  some  of  us.  But  we  were  tluai  committed  by  so 
ma,iiy  dcsclaratious,  which  left  no  })lea  for  error  of 
judgment,  that  none  of  us,  I  think,  could  have  retreated 


dined  to  a  kind  of  mediating  conduct,  by  wliicli  be  would 
have  stood  well  with  all  parties,  without  engaging  deci¬ 
sively  with  any.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  Colonel  Monson 
had  signed  the  protest  and  minute  on  the  Itoliilla  war, 
his  subsequent  peevishness  and  irresolution  became 
insupportable,  and  was  very  near  throwing  tlie  game 
into  the  enemy’s  hand.  The  recomniondatiou  of  Bristow 
to  succeed  Natlianicl  Middleton  as  a  x’csideut  at  Suja 
Dowla’s  court,  among  other  incidents,  gave  great  oUeuce 
to  Monson,  who  had  unwarily  recommended  Ilosca. 
From  this  time  he  kept  a  sullen  reserve  about  ollic.es,  and 
never  would  recommend  to  a.ny.  Clavering  and  I  acted 
with  more  determination ;  and,  in  the  end,  Monson  him¬ 
self,  from  mere  accident  or  passion,  and  contrary  to  his 
principles,  jrlunged  as  deep  as  cither  of  us. 

‘  Clavei'ing’s  rupture  with  the  chief  justic.o  took  place  a 
little  before  Graham’s  departure  for  England,  wluui  that 
man  was  accused  of  seizing  the  young  Ihijah  of  Burdwan, 
and  carrying  him  away  a  prisoner  from  his  mother’s 
house.’-  The  charge  was  true,  and  might  have  been 
very  troublesome  to  Graham  if  he  had  not  taken  i)ro])er 
measures  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  chief  justice. 
From  that  early  moment  I  conclude  that  Impey  had  taken 
his  line  against  us.  The  views  of  tliat  party  in  England, 
which  had  placed  such  a  man  in  such  an  employment, 
were  now  so  evident,  and  the  success  of  them  so  probable,' 
that  some  of  the  natives,  who  had  heard  that  llastings 
and  Impey  were  schoolfellows,  have  asked  me  scriousty 
whether  they  were  not  of  the  same  caste  ?  Claveriug,  with 
his  usual  vehemence,  inflamed  by  Joseph  Fowke,  was  for 


^  Vide  Ranny’s  petition. 


immediate  war  with  the  judges,  and  a  declaration  against 
tlie  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  thought  we 
liad  enemies  enough  to  contend  with.  The  secret  rancour 
which  long  subsisted  in  tlie  breasts  of  Impey  and  Claver¬ 
ing  against  each  other,  now  broke  out  into  an  avowed 
personal  enmity.  No  event  could  have  been  more 
favourable  to  Hastings.  It  gave,  him  all  the  assistance  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  engaged  all  the  lawyers 
personally  against  us,  increased  the  objects  of  our  attack, 
and  distracted  our  attention  to  now  matter,  though  we  had 

already  more  than  we  could  manage.  Chambers . 

in  all  their  public  opinions  and  decisions,  particmlarly  in 
the  verdict  against  Fowko  and  the  murder  of  Nuncomar, 
his  deserting  us  in  that  manner,  and  condemning  us  with 
an  apparent  reluctance,  looked  like  the  confession  of  a 
friend,  and  did  us  more  mischief  perhaps  than  the  de¬ 
clared  hostility  of  the  others.  I  resisted  Clavering’s  im¬ 
portunities  to  attack  the  Supreme  Court  until  I  thought 
there  was  public  gi'ound  for  taking  such  a  step,  and  long 
enough  to  make  it  appear  ....  when  it  was  done.  I 
dissented  from  the  first  projmsal  made  by  the  Governor- 
General  himself  in  Feb.  1775,  to  remonstrate  against  the 

institution  of  the  court . At  that  early  period,  when 

it  was  impossible  for  us  to  have  any  experience  of  the  efibets 
of  the  institution,  the  step  appeared  to  me  ])recipitato  atid 
indecent.  It  seemed  only  an  opposition  of  our  abstract 
opinion,  witliout  facts  to  support  it,  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature.  Our  duty  uncpiestionably  req^uired  of  us,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  endeavour  to  carry  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  into  execution ;  or  why  did  we  undertake  the  govern¬ 
ment  instituted  by  it  ?  General  arguments  against  the 
institution  of  the  Su]:)rome  Court  wore  as  obvious  to  us  in 


begun  tbeir  operations.  It  required  experience  to  inform, 
us  eitlier  that  the  plan  itself  was  ruinous  to  the  country, 
or  that  the  judges  would  make  it  so  by  an  unlawful  and 
unlimited  extension  of  their  jurisdiction.  Hastings  at  first 
was  more  averse  than  any  of  us  to  the  institution  of  the 
court,  and  to  the  introduction  of  British  laws  in  any  shape 
whatsoever  ;  but  he  wished  to  compass  the  dissolution  of 
the  court  without  injuring  his  friend  Impey  or  Lemaistre, 
whom  I  then  took  for  granted  he  liad  found  means  to  re¬ 
concile  to  his  purpose.  Of  Lemaistre  that  suspi(vion  was 
unquestionably  ill-founded.  The  paragraph,  wlfufo  lie 
himself  drew  up  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  one  pro¬ 
posed  by  Clavering,  shordd  be  preserved  in  this  narrative 
with  my  dissent,  in  consequence  of  which  the  geueral 
letter  was  altered  after  it  had  been  signed.  Neither  of 
these  papers  appear  on  the  records. 

‘  The  dificreiicc  between  Clavering  and  Hastings  is,  that 
the  former  lays  the  fiudt  on  the  judges,  the  hitter  on  the 
law. 

‘The  observations  contained  in  those  memoirs  will  con¬ 
tribute  everything  that  may  be  wanted  in  the  public; 
records  to  give  a  true  idea  of  tin;  state  in  rvliicli  rve  found 
Bengal,  and  to  e.stablish  the  future  history  of  our  govc.'i'u- 
ment  on  a  sure  foundation.  Hereafter  I  shall  content 
myself  with  fixing  the  dates  of  remarkable  events,  ])rc- 
serving  such  anecdotes  only  as  may  serve  toi'.xjilain  them. 
The  true  character  of  Hastings  and  Ba,rwell,  with  their 
respective  views  in  uniting  against  us,  is  the  only  point 
now  which  requires  illustration. 

‘Ha.stings  has  resided  so  long  in  Bengal,  that  in  many 
respects  he  may  be  considered  as  a  native.  He  assumes 
the  arms  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  Huntingdon  family. 


xuivui.  uu  LJiu  auujucL  oi  a  question  out  lor  ins  own  folly 
in  pretending  to  deduce  it  from  the  noblest  blood  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  has  all  the  craft  of  a  Bengalee,  united  however 
witli  a  degree  of  vanity  and  impatience  of  contradiction 
wliicli  sometimes  throws  him  off  his  guard.  When  these 
passions  are  under  command,  he  can  put  on  a  smile  and 
assume  an  air  of  innocence  and  candour  enough  to  melt 
or  seduce  a  generous  mind,  and  to  deceive  any  man  unac¬ 
quainted  with  his  arts,  or  less  proficient  in  hypocrisy  than 
himself  His  reserve,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  is  so 
excessive,  that  I  firmly  believe  he  never  reposed  an  entire 
confidence  in  any  man.  This  policy  or  temper  suited  the 
sordid  objects  ho  had  in  view,  and  the  crooked  ways  by 
■whicli  he  was  obliged  to  compass  them.  Great  ambitious 
views  can  never  succeed,  nor  will  they  probably  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  men  of  such  a  disposition.  There  must  be  some 
degree  of  confidence  and  liberality  in  a  mind  which  sacri¬ 
fices  cverytliing  to  amhition.  Mr.  Hastings’  first  object 
is  money,  though  I  do  not  dispute  that  he  would  be  well 
pleased  to  fiavc  honour  into  the  bargain.  Yet  he  is  not 
strictly  avaricious ;  for  no  man  by  all  accounts  takes  less 
cure  of  his  money,  or  can  occasionally  bestow  it  more  hand- 
somc'ly.  Wfiether  he  takes  care  of  it  or  not,  he  certainly 
keeps  a  most  minute  and  regular  account  of  all  his  expenses. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  sudden  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  immense  wealth,  and  the  constant  traffic  of  large 
sums,  natiu’ally  make  us  indifferent  about  small  ones,  and 
that  sucli  a  one  who,  with  the  wealth  of  a  nabob,  makes 

^  So  I  have  Locn  ropoatodly  assured  by  Lady  Auue  Monson^  wlio  was  a 
dau«'lit('r  of  that  family.  Slio  told  me  her  father  sent  him  with  his  own 
sons  to  Woatmiiister  School,  where  he  was  called  The  Classical  Boy, 

[The  circumstances  of  Warren  Hastings^  birth  (see  Gleig’s  ^Lifc/  vol.  i. 
p.  d),  arc  certainly  auspicious  enough  to  have  given  currency  to  this  or  any 
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likely  to  be  observed,  a  union  -witli  Mr.  Hastings  would 
have  been  a  very  dangerous  measure,  even  to  men  who 
might  not  be  scrupulous  enough  to  be  stopped  by  any 
consideration  but  danger.  The  EohiUa  war  furnished  us 
Avith  immediate  reasons  sufficient  to  undertake  and  avow 
a  determined  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Hastings’  political 
measures,  and  to  push  our  inquiries  with  the  same  spirit 
into  every  other  part  of  his  govei'ument.  Clavering 
had  been  shaken  by  the  private  representations  of  Joseph 
Fowke,  who  I  suspect  had  laid  a  plan  with  Himcomar 
to  take  possession  of  us,  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  and 
through  us  to  govern  the  country.  The  mean  and  dis¬ 
honourable  reception  we  met  with  at  our  landing  gave 
Clavering  the  second  shock.  But  it  was  the  certainty 
of  .  .  .  The  confusion  of  mind  in  which  we  found 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  which  betrayed  itself  in  all  his  actions 
and  discourses,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  conscious 
guilt,  and  by  the  impossibility  he  foresaw  of  inducing 
us  to  participate  in  it.  On  the  day  after  our  arrival  we 
met  in  council,  but  found  no  business  of  any  kind  ready 
for  us — no  plan  prepared  for  the  first  formal  acts  and 
o])erations  of  a  new  government,  nor  any  measures  pro¬ 
posed  even  for  proclaiming  it  to  the  country.  After 
four  hours  spent  in  stammering,  liesitatiug,  cavilling, 
and  objecting,  during  which  it  was  evident  that  Hastings 
wanted  nothing  but  to  gain  time,  he  at  last  told  us  that 
the  Company’s  instructions,  particularly  the  powers  given 
to  the  commandcr-in-cliief,  made  so  considerable  a 
change  in  his  situation,  that  he  must  desire  a  few  days 
to  determine  whether  he  shoidd  continue  in  the  govern- 
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our  arrival,  and  Knew  penocuy 
trust  to  iu  every  respect,  except  a  total  iguorauco  of  tlio 
character  and  determination  of  his  now  colleagues.  The 
next  four  days  were  accordingly  employed  iu  sec.ret  con¬ 
sultations  with  Graham,  Vansittart,  and  Joliu  fitcwait, 
which,  after  a  multitude  of  qualms  and  plenty  of  ill-humour 
ended  in  a  resolution  to  continue  in  the  government,  and 
of  this,  I  believe,  he  repented  within  a  day  after  he  had 
communicated  it  to  us.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  an 
arrangement  which  left  him  to  maintain  the  battk^  in 
Bengal,  while  Graham  and  the  rest  went  homo  to  make 
their  party  good  in  England,  gave  them  every  advantage 
over  him.  But  it  was  his  lot  to  be  constantly  awed  or 
overreached  by  Graham.  During  the  interval  of  these 
debates  we  were  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  neglect, 
in  which  at  any  rate  he  should  not  have  left  us.  The 
minutes  and  letters  sent  to  the  Court  of  Directors  contain  a 
very  fair  state  of  our  subsequent  debates.  A.s  in  those  days 
always  ....  possible,  and  did  it  cflcctually  by  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  28th  October  1774,  Avhich  Hastings,  with  some 
reason,  received  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Till  that  moment 
he  had  no  conception  of  what  sort  of  persons  ho  laid  to 
deal  with.  In  the  first  place  he  concluded  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  gain  us  by  corruption.  His  experience 
had  not  furnished  him  with  instances  of  resistance; ;  his 
principles  excluded  the  possibility  of  it.  On  this  ground 
I  am  assured  he  was  prepared  to  meet  us  with  an 
offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-piece.  In  the  next, 
he  totally  mistook  our  respective  tempers  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  He  thought  that  Clavering  was  the  only  man 
necessary  to  be  gained  ;  that  Mouson  was  too  indolent 
to  act,  or  might  easily  be  awed  or  seduced  ;  and  that  I 
was  of  no  personal  consequence,  but  a  mere  denendcut. 


Rohilla  war  placed  eveiy  object  in  a  new  light  before 
him.  He  saw  that  some  of  our  strensth.  .  . 

‘  So  sudden  and  decisive  a  step  taken  by  men  who  had 
been  but  eight  days  in  tlie  country,  opened  his  eyes  at 
once  to  the  horror  of  his  situation.  The  proper  moment 
of  resigning  the  government  or  of  securing  some  merit 
with  us  by  laying  open  the  real  state  of  it,  was  paist,  and 
wliat  had  he  now  to  expect  but  perpetual  hostility  with 
men  who  were  determined,  and  probably  would  have  it 
in  tlaeir  power,  to  expose  all  his  villanies  to  the  world. 
He  concluded  at  once  that  so  extraordinary  and  sudden 
a  resolution  to  attack  the  man  with  whom  we  were 
commissioned  to  act,  and  whose  cliaracter  stood  so  high, 
could  not  be  founded  on  the  single  measure  of  the 
llohilla  war,  however  liable  to  censure,  or  to  any  otlier 
error  of  judgment ;  and  that  we  must  have  discovered 
secrets  of  more  importance  to  his  reputation  and  safety. 
The  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  so  unex¬ 
pected  a  stroke  approached  almost  to  frenzy.  The  sweat 
ran  down  his  face,  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  he  beat 
his  head,  and  ran  about  the  room  in  a  fit  of  distraction. 
Tlie  reproaches  with  which  he  gave  vent  to  his  passion 
Were  too  inarticulate  to  be  understood,  and  the  council 
broke  up  in  confusion. 

‘  Ho  resolution  could  be  more  distressing  to  Hastings, 
nor  more  likely  to  ruin  him  in  the  event,  than  that  of 
recalling  the  brigade  immediately  out  of  the  Eohilla 
country.  The  secret  engagements  by  which  he  was 
bound  to  Suja  Dowla,  if  once  violated,  would  probably 
provoke  such  a  man  to  betray  the  most  delicate  and 
confidential  part  of  the  transactions  between  them.  We 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Hastings  had  not  gone  up  to 
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xae  ostensiDie  parL  oi  uie  xreauy  ui  jjtsiuuua,  wus  a  vury 
unnecessary  measure.  On  this  subject  there  was  but  one 
opinion  current  in  Bengal.  Subsequent  proofs  of  a  more 
direct  and  positive  nature  have  amply  confirmed  it.  But 
even  the  internal  evidence,  which  the  whole  transaction 
carries  with,  it,  is  sufiTicient  to  explain  the  real  motives  of 
Mr.  Hastings’  conduct.  He  knew  not  in  what  manner 
Suja  Dowla  might  be  affected  by  the  sudden  recall  of  the 
brigade.  Friendship  could  not  exist  between  such  men, 
and  he  had  little  reason  to  depend  on  his  discretion. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
exert  every  effort,  and  employ  eveiy  artilicc,  to  defeat 
or  retard  a  resolution  so  dangerous  to  him.  By  one 
contrivance  or  other,  he  obtained  a  delay  of  a  few 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  the  troops  quitted  the  liohilla 
country. 

‘  Next  to  us.  Colonel  Champion,  who  commanded  them, 
became  an  object  of  Mr.  Hastings’  resentment.  Had  tlie 
military  operations  been  pushed  with  greater  activity 
against  Fyzulla  Cawn  and  the  surviving  duels  of  the 
Eohillas,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  mountains  near 
Lolldong,  at  the  extremity  of  the  country,  the  war  might 
have  been  concluded  before  our  arrival,  and  the  brigade 
returned  within  the  limits  of  the  vizier’s  dominions.  In 
that  case,  we  must  have  considered  the  liohilla  war  as  a 
measure  not  only  decided,  but  concluded,  and,  having  no 
immediate  concern  in  the  event,  have  left  Mr.  Hastings  to 
answer  for  it  to  the  Company.  Colonel  Champion,  there¬ 
fore,  supposing  it  to  have  been  in  his  ])ower  to  have 
brought  the  war  to  a  speedier  issue,  was  the  cause  of 
Hastings’  present  distress,  and  of  course  the  object  of  his 
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anger  and  reproaches  ....  between  him  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  which  could  not  but  produce  some  material  discovery. 
They  carried  their  animosities  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
with  one  reserve  only.  Amidst  a  multitude  of  mutual 
accusations  and  reproaclies,  there  was  one  ground  whicli 
seemed  to  be  held  sacred  by  both  parties,  and  on  which 
neither  of  them  ever  ventured  to  commit  hostilities. 
They  never  accused  each  other  of  taking  money,  nor 
even  glanced  at  a  suspicion  that  corruption  on  both  sides 
might  have  been  the  source  of  those  measures,  whicli 
brouglit  them  into  their  present  state  of  hostility.  This 
cautious  reserve  on  the  most  important  topic  of  accusation, 
when  every  other  was  pushed  to  a  rancorous  excess,  and 
wlicn  it  was  universally  suspected  that  one,  if  not  both  of 
them,  had  made  an  iminen.se  fortune  by  the  war,  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  public  .suspicion  nm.st  be  well  founded. 
The  fact,  as  I  believe,  is,  that  Ilasting.s  made  at  least  ten 
lacs  by  the  war,'  or  obtained  engagements  from  Suja 
Dowla  to  that  amount,  and  Champion  as  much,  if  not 
*  more,  by  the  terras  which  he  obtained  for  Fyzulla  Cawn, 
the  last  surviving  chief  of  the  Ilohillas,  much  against  the 
inclination  of  the  vizier.  This  was  a  point  in  which  he 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  interfere.  The  ostensible  part 
he  took  had  every  topic  of  national  honour,  justice,  and 
compassion  to  defend  it ;  but  it  was  in  contradiction  to 
positive  instructions ;  and,  after  all,  the  English  were  not 
principals  in  the  war.  At  all  events,  an  olTicer,  command¬ 
ing  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops,  could  have  no  concern  in 
the  management  or  conclusion  of  it.  Colonel  Champion’s 


teristic  of  our  people  settled  in  India.  The  facility  of 
plundering  banishes  the  idea  of  saving.  The  apparent 
generosity  of  men  in  high  stations  in  Bengal  must  also  be 
attributed  in  some  degree  to  policy.  The  voice  of  any 
individual,  however  inconsiderable,  is  of  consequence  to 
men  who  have  no  public  merits  to  appeal  to,  or  whose 
conduct  in  office  will  not  bear  examination.  On  this 
principle  the  late  Governor  Vansittart,  and  Mr.  Hastings 
in  imitation  of  him,  though  not  so  gracefully,  made  it 
their  study  to  gain  every  man  who  went  to  England  by 
acts  of  liberality — not  always  at  their  own  expense — or  by 
marks  of  personal  attention,  by  which  the  applause  of  men 
is  cheaply  purchased.  These  arts,  supported  by  a  general 
communion  of  interests,  account  for  the  praises  industri¬ 
ously  lavished  on  Mr.  Hastings  by  those  who,  having  seen 
him  last,  were  supposed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  him. 
Since  our  anival,  he  has  applied  himself  with  greater 
zeal  than  ever  to  gain  individuals  ;  and  though  questions 
of  pecuniary  interest  between  the  Company  and  private 
persons  come  before  us  every  day,  I  solemnly  aver  that  I 
never  knew  him  to  take  part  with  the  Company  in  a 
single  instance,  except  that  of  Colonel  Stibbert’s  allowances, 
which  he  proposed  should  be  reduced  to  about  7,000^. 
a-year,  exclusive  of  secret  emoluments,  which,  to  a  com- 
mander-in-chief  in  the  field,  must  be  as  considerable  as 
he  thinks  proper  to  make  them.  But  Stibbert  was  pa¬ 
tronised  by  General  Clavering,  and  affected  to  take  part 
with  us.  The  general  policy  of  this  conduct  is  obvious. 
The  attachment  of  individuals  may  be  gained,  but  public 
bodies  have  no  gratitude.  In  the  least  exceptionable 


actly  described  than  by  some  lines  in  that  of  Carvalho, 
the  famous  minister  of  Portugal.  “  He  is  sagacious  ;  but 
having  seldom  the  good  fortune  to  reason  upon  right 
principles,  his  sagacity  in  many  important  instances  serves 
only  to  mislead  him.  lie  has  had  experience ;  but  hl- 
considerecl  facts,  without  principles  or  instruction,  have 
perplexed  his  understanding.  He  is  industrious  beyond 
measure  ;  but  his  industry,  supported  by  a  jealousy  of  all 
competition  with  him,  has  this  dangerous  tendency,  that 
while  he  engrosses  more  of  the  executive  branch  than  he 
can  possibly  support,  no  one  office  of  the  state  is  executed 
as  it  should  be ;  and  business  stands  stiU.”^ 

‘  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Barwell’s  personal  enmity  to 
Hastings,  of  his  factious  temper  and  petulant  proceedings 
in  council,  prevailed  so  generally  in  England  about  May 
and  June  1773,  that  the  minister  was  blamed  for  admit¬ 
ting  such  a  man  to  a  place  in  the  new  government.  Even 
after  the  bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
secretly  debated  whether  his  name  should  not  be  left  out 
by  the  Lords,  and  one  of  Lord  Darlington’s  brothers  was 
actually  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy.  Barwell’s  friends 
had  no  resource  but  to  swear  for  him,  by  all  their  gods, 
that  for  the  firture  he  should  unite  heartily  with  Hastings, 
and  support  his  measures  whatever  they  might  be  without 
distinction.  Such  unlimited  engagements  are  never  made 
for  men  of  honour  or  who  have  any  character  to  maintain. 
They  could  not  be  made  for  Mr.  Barwell  without  sup¬ 
posing  him  ready  to  renounce  all  his  former  declared 
principles  and  professions,  and  to  accept  of  employment 
at  any  rate.  He  made  good  the  opinion  his  friends  enter- 

cannot  get  rid  of  an  idea,  whicli  incessantly  occurs  to  me,  tlmt  Mr. 
H.  has  many  of  the  features  of  Charles  I.  in  his  character,  hut  not  as  he  is 


scruple. 

‘  Mr.  Barwell,  I  think,  has  all  the  bad  qualities  coianuon 
to  this  climate  and  country,  of  which  he  is  in  every 
sense  a  native  ;  but  I  do  not  affirm  that  there  is  no  mix¬ 
ture  whatsoever  of  good  in  his  composition.  Grcorgc 
Vansittart  is  the  only  man  to  whom  such  unallayed 
purity  of  character  is  supposed  to  belong.  Barwell  is 
rapacious  without  industry,  and  ambitious  without  an 
exertion  of  his  faculties  or  steady  application  to  affairs. 
He  would  be  governor-genei'al,  if  money  could  make  him 
so  ;  and,  in  that  station,  he  would  soon  engross  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  But  he  is  too  indolent  to  submit  to  per¬ 
sonal  labour  of  any  kind,  for  the  attainment  of  these  or 
any  other  favourite  objects.  He  will  do  whatever  can  be 
done  by  bribery  and  intrigue.  He  has  no  other  re¬ 
source.  His  mind  is  strictly  effeminate,  and  unequal  to 
any  serious  constant  occupation,  except  gaming,  in  wliich 
alone  he  is  indefatigable.  Though  he  does  not  appear  to 
want  capacity,  he  is  more  ignorant  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  common  education  of  Westminster  School, 
though  abandoned  without  farther  improvement  ;  and 
this  never  appears  so  grossly  as  when  he  studies  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  by  a  display  of  knowledge  or  ability. 
His  style  may  be  collected  from  the  minute  quoted  in  the 
margin.  His  appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  supreme 
council  was  known  in  India  several  months  before  our 
arrival.  The  first  effect  it  produced  was  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Hastings,  on  such  terms  as  Barwell 
thought  fit  to  prescribe.  In  spite  of  all  Mr.  Middleton’s 
remonstrances,  a  separate  collectorship  was  detached  from 
the  district  of  Moorshedabad  for  the  accommodation  of 
Mr.  Barton.  On  what  other  terms  Mr.  Barwell’s  friend- 
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to  form  and  eflFectuate  in  England.  The  bargain,  ■what¬ 
ever  it  -was,  appeared  in  the  end  most  advantageons  to 
Hastings  ;  Barwell  at  least  might  have  made  better  terms 
■with,  us,  if  he  had  been  perfectly  at  hberty  to  choose. 
But  the  plain  truth  is,  he  had  too  many  villanies  of  his 
own  to  conceal,  to  permit  him  to  declare  war  with  men 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  destroy  him,  and  with  whom, 
though  personally  at  variance  about  the  division  of  the 
spoils,  he  was  necessarily  united  by  one  common  bond  of 
fear,  guilt,  and  interest.  The  violent  manner  in  which 
he  declared  himself  for  all  Mr.  Hastings’  measures,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  showed  plainly  the  determination 
of  a  man  bound  by  contract,  and  performing  his  part  of 
it  without  decency  or  judgment.  Though  he  had  no 
concern  in  the  EohiUa  war,  and  might  have  contented 
himself  -with  simply  supporting  it  as  a  fact,  he  voluntarily 
adopted  the  pretended  principles  of  that  measure  in  their 
utmost  latitude,  and  pushed  them  to  an  excess  to  which 
Mr.  Hastings  himself  was  afraid  or  too  prudent  to  follow 
him.  His  conduct  was  the  same  on  every  other  ques¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  Mr.  Hastings,  besides  all  other  advantages,  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  man  he  hated  reduced  to  be  one 
of  his  own  most  vehement  advocates,  and  so  pledged  and 
entangled  by  precipitate  declarations,  that  he  never  could 
retreat.  It  was  not  long  before  Harwell  saw  the  folly  of 
his  proceedings,  and  endeavoured  to  take  secret  measures 
to  obviate  the  effects  of  them.  In  February,  1775,  I 
began  to  perceive  a  change  of  language  and  behaviour  in 
Clavering  towards  this  gentleman,  whom  till  then  he  had 
never  quahfiecl  with  any  civiller  epithet  than  fool  or 
,  rogue.  To  Harwell  himself  he  manifestly  showed  unusual 


attention.  To  ns,  he  affected  to  speat  ot  mm  as  a  ina 
of  spirit  and  abilities,  unwarily  engaged  in  a  desperate 
cause,  rvliicli  he  was  ready  to  abandon,  if  we  were  ready 
to  receive  him,  and  who  in  short  would  be  an  important 
acquisition . ’ 

The  fragment  is  here  so  mutilated  that  the  attempt  to 
follow  its  clue  must  be  abandoned  :  and  we  must  return 
to  the  private  letters. 

To  John  Bourhe, 

March  20,  1776. 

Here  I  live,  master  of  tlie  finest  liouse  in  Bengal,  with  a  hundred 
servants,  a  country  house  and  spacious  gardens,  horses,  and  cai’- 
riages.  .  .  .  Yet  so  perverse  is  my  nature,  tliat  tlie  devil  talvo  me  if 
I  would  not  exchange  the  best  dinner  and  the  best  company  I  over 
saw  in  Bengal, 'for  a  beef-steak  and  claret  at  the  Horn,  and  let  me 
choose  my  company.  Be  so  good  as  live  till  I  return,  and  tell  Mr. 
Burke  that  wherever  fortune  may  think  fit  to  place  me,  I  shall  think 
it  an  honour  and  a  happiness  to  be  permitted  to  cultivate  liis  friend¬ 
ship.  I  will  not  return  ^vithout  an  independence.  You  know  the 
spirit  that  is  in  me.  Oh,  Burke  !  I  wish  you  had  a  horse  which  has 
been  lately  sent  me  from  Agra,  positively  the  noblest  creature  of 
his  kind.  He  is  supposed  to  be  cheap  at  two  thousand  rupees. 
And  now  I  shall  prance  like  a  general  officer,  and  ride  over  the  vul¬ 
gar.  Perisse  la  canaille  is  the  motto  of  the  English  Government  in 
India ;  as  poor  Fit2patrick  once  seriously  thought  it  was  mine. 

‘  My  good  friend,’  he  writes  to  Mr.  Eowke,  at  Benares,  June  1.0, 
1776,  ‘I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  particular  disadvantages  of  my  situ¬ 
ation.  If  the  business  be  done  it  must  be  by  the  repi’csentations 
sent  home.  By  these  we  must  stand  or  fall.  Apparently  they  are 
joint  and  common  acts.  Yet  no  man,  I  presume,  will  hesitate  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  immediate  manufacture  of  them  to  one  of  us.  This  is 
an  honour  I  am  by  no  means  desirous  of  engrossing.  In  plain 
EngHsb,  I  have  laid  the  foundation  of  such  personal  odium  against 
me  as  I  am  convinced  ^will  last  me  as  long  as  I  live,  and  probably 
descend  to  my  children — ^the  only  iulieritance  I  shall  leave  them.’^ 


^  There  were  four  distinct  persons  of  the  name  of  Eowke  who  are  more  or 
less  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  correspondence  of  Francis. 


partakes  of  that  vein  of  badinage^  sometimes  happy  hut 
sometimes  a  little  artificial,  in  which,  as  has  been  said, 
he  was  wont  to  address  ladies  : — 

Dear  Madam, — Yon  write  so  good  a  liand,  tliat  I  wisli  you  wore 
my  secretary ;  lout  that  liaud  is  directed  "by  so  good  a  heart,  that  I 
hereby  claim  and  insist  upon  your  allotting  mo  as  much  room  in  it 
as  you  can  any  way  spare  to  a  sincere  and  grateful  friend.  I  liavo 
but  little  time  to  tell  you  how  much  I  deserve  of  you  in  that  charac¬ 
ter.  Be  so  good  as  to  live  till  I  retui’n,  and  you  shall  sec  wonders  : 
you  shall  see  me  whom  India  has  mado  neither  rich  nor  saacy,  I 
profess  to  have  one  or  two  qualities  at  least,  to  which  this  infamous 
climate  cannot  reach  ;  the  rest  is  at  the  mercy  of  tho  sun,  whoso  light,' 
the  moment  I  can  command  wax  candles  and  a  coal  hro,  I  solemnly 
disclaim  for  ever.  Let  him  ripen  his  cabbages,  and  show  peasants 
tliQ  way  to  their  daily  labour.  I  dosiro  to  have  no  farther  commu¬ 
nication  with  him,  but  to  vegetato  in  a  hot-house,  as  a  gentleman 
should  do.  I  observe  with  great  comfort  that  tho  family  of  tho 
Lathams  and  Straoheys  is  growing  very  populous.  State  the  numbers 


ton  persuading  him  to  take  the  hlame  of  certain  injiidicious  instructions  of 
his  own  when  Secretary  at  War. 

2.  Froiicis  Fowke,  a  literary  man,  mentioned  m  Boswell’s  ^Johnson’  (July 
11,  177G). 

8.  Joseph  Fowke,  brother  of  the  last  mentioned,  went  to  India  as  a  writer 
inl78(),  returning  to  England  in  1752,  whore  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr,  Johnson,  who  calls  him  his  ^  dear  fiiond returned  to  India  in  1770 ; 
was  mixed  up  with  Nuncomar  in  alleged  conspiracies  again.st  Hastings,  for 
which  ho  was  twice  procoeclod  against  in  tho  Suproine  Court ;  biicaino  a 
land  of  dependent  on  Francis  while  ho  remained  in  India,  and  finally 
returned  to  England  on  a  pension,  'where  ho  died  in  180(1.  Soo  ^  (lonL 
Magazine  ’  for  Dec.  1817.  lie  was  a  friend  and  occasional  correspnnclont  of 
Francis  to  the  end  of  his  life,  'who  noverthelosa  spoolcs  of  him  with  distrust 
in  his  journals. 

4.  Francis  Fowke  the  younger,  son  of  tho  abovo,  appointed  resident  at 
Benares,  removed  hy  Hastings,  which  removal  was  repeatedly  disapproved  of 
by  the  Directors,  on  the  remonstrances  of  tho  other  councillors,  hut  persis¬ 
tently  maintained  hy  Hastings,  until  he  finally  yielded  the  point  to  Francis 
under  the  circumstances  which  will  hereafter  appear. 

From  the  mention  of  General  Fowke  hy  Weteran,^  it  has  been  conjec¬ 
tured  that  the  general  was  connected  with  the  other  Fowkes,  and  in  some 
way  or  other  with  Francis.  I  find,  however,  no  proof  of  this.  It  would 
seem  rather,  hy  the  letters  before  us,  that  the  patrons  of  the  family  in  India 


as  liigh  as  you  will,  while  the  dispute  coutinues,  the  exaggeration 
ends.  This  is  ISTed  Burke,  whose  ideas  of  population  I  see  it  is  needless 
to  recommend  to  you.  And  so  you  have  determined  that  I  shall  stay 
in  Bengal  till  I  have  settled  your  infant  colony  for  you,  and  can 
leave  it  in  a  flomdshing  condition.  Indeed,  madam,  I  am  not  satis¬ 
fied  wrth  the  share  you  have  allotted  me  in  this  useful  w^ork.  I 
would  rather  be  employed  as 'you  are.  Leave  it  to  me  to  provide 
emigrants,  aud  do  you  come  here  and  settle  them. 

Soberly  and  sadly,  this  is  no  market  for  young  ladies.  The  same 
heat  which  ripens  the  fruit,  reduces  the  appetite,  whereof  the  proofs 
are  rather  melancholy  than  pregnant.  How  long  beauty  will  keep 
in  this  country  is  too  delicate  a  question  for  me  to  determine  ; — you, 
who  can  read  faces,  would  see  lines  in  some  of  them  which  time 
ought  not  to  have  wiitten  there  so  soon. 

ifF  *  *  ^ 

The  politics  of.  this  strange  place  are  not  for  a  lady’s  ear ; — and 
it  furnishes  no  other  topics  of  conversation.  We  have  malice  and 
scandal  enough  to  supply  a  larger  settlement.  But  positively  they 
live  like  camceleons  on  the  air,  without  any  solid  facts  to  feed  on. 
They  also  change  their  colour  with  them  ground,  so  what  is  hero 
calumny  in  one  house  is  gospel  in  another.  On  arguments  of  tliis 
nature  I  am  seldom  consulted,  because  I  profess  to  admire  beauty  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  am  not  afraid  to  pay  my  respects  to 
an  agreeable  woman  even  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  At  the  same  tiino 
time  I  have  a  reserve  of  moderation  and  coldness  in  my  constitution 
which  I  keep  for  the  use  of  aged  ladies,  including  those  whom  tho 
small-pox  has  not  spared.  In  spite  of  all  their  politics  Mrs.  Hyde 
and  Lady  Impey  are  pleased  to  except  me  from  my  friends,  and,  as  I 
take  care  to  acknowledge  their  respective  merits,  allow  me  in  that  in¬ 
stance  at  least  to  he  a  just  and  generous  enemy.  As  long  as  they  sliow 
me  the  same  countenance  they  may  he  secure  of  the  same  attachment. 

About  this  time  the  news  reached  India  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  East  India  House,  December  11, 1775,  when 
the  removal  of  Hastings  and  Barwell  was  negatived,  al- 
tliough  supported  by  the  friends  of  Lord  North.  Tliis 
accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  dispirited  tone  of  his 
letter  to  hir.  Strachey  by  the  same  mail : —  . 

.  I  sometimes  tlimk  tliat  our  noble  departed  friend,  wliile  bo  was 
lipvp  •Pplf  QG  T  nm-io  1 - _ 
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unutterable. 

....  I  begin  to  fancj  that  I  myself  bave  a  very  good  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  I  never  could  bave  resisted  sucb  a  climate  and  such  toil  in 
tbe  manner  I  bave  done.  My  two  colleagues  are  in  a  woful  condi¬ 
tion.  Colonel  Monson  obbged  to  go  to  sea  to  save  bis  life,  and 
General  Clavering  on  bis  back  covered  witb  boils.  I  see  no  reason 
wby  Barwell  should  be  abve,  but  that  death  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  kill  him.  He  is  a  mere  shadow.  As  for  Hastings,  I 
promise  you  he  is  much  more  tough  than  any  of  us  :  and  will  never 
die  a  natural  death.  Huncomar  might  have  been  a  notorious 

rascal,  but,  by - ,  he  spoke  truth,  or  why  were  they  in  such  a 

hui'ry  to  hang  him.  ? 

While  thus  deeply  engaged  in  a  course  of  partisanship 
on  which  (at  least  in  his  own  opinion)  his  honour,  and 
his  success  in  life,  were  irrevocably  engaged,  Prancis 
had  been  at  the  same  time  plunging  with  all  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  his  character  into  a  very  different  course  of  ex¬ 
citement.  We  have  seen  (from  Macrabie’s  Journal)  that 
cards,  and  especially  whist,  formed  the  regular  occupation 
of  his  evenings  in  Bengal ;  and  also  that  he  passed  for  a 
winner.  But  the  extraordinary  run  of  luck  which  at 
this  time  set  in  upon  him,  was  such  as  literally  to  change — 
and  permanently  as  it  turned  out — his  pecuniary  position 
and  prospects  in  life.  He  had  hitherto  been  only  saving, 
as  well  as  an  establishment  in  India  and  one  in  England 
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would  allow  him,  out  of  his  salary  of  10,000Z.  a-year. 

His  first  intimations  to  his  friends  on  this  subject,  very 
confidential,  occur  some  months  earlier.  He  writes  to 
Chandler  in  March,  1776,  ‘An  extraordinary  stroke  of 
fortune  has  made  me  independent.  Two  years  more 
will  probably  raise  me  to  affluent  circumstances.’  And 
to  his  friend  Francis  Fowke,  at  Benares,  in  May,  after 
discussing  sundry  modes  of  investment:  ‘J  beheve  I 
must  revert  to  my  first  request  to  you  to  procure  me  a 


some  means  of  realising  it  in  England.  Keep  all  this 
stuff  to  yourself.’ 

‘  With  regard  to  gaming  ’  (he  writes  in  April  to  another 
correspondent  in  India,  whose  name  is  not  preserved  in 
the  copy),  ‘  and  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  your  advice 
is  unquestionably  good,  and  not  the  worse  for  being  tole¬ 
rably  obvious.  It  is  true  I  have  won  a  fortune — and 
intend  to  keep  it.  Tour  tenderness  for  the  loser  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  If  money  be  his  blood,  I  feel  no  kind  of  remorse 
in  opening  his  veins ;  the  bloodsucker  should  bleed,  and 
can  very  well  afford  it.’ 

The  news  of  these  successes,  exaggerated  no  doubt  by 
fame,  reached  England  in  due  time ;  and  drew  forth  the 
following  friendly  remonstrance  from  John  Bourke,  Oct. 
29,  1776  : — ‘I  should  not  forget  intelligence  from  Bengal 
which  I  heard  last  night;  Barwell  has  lost  at  play  sixty 
lacs  of  rupees :  Leslie  won  ten,  Lemaisti-e  twenty,  and 
Francis  the  remainder.  Some  say  we  may  read  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  lacs.  Let  me  give  Francis  a  piece  of 
advice,  though  it  may  probably  arrive  18  mouths  too 
late  :  if  he  has  won,  let  him  keep  what  he  has  got,  and 
avoid  high  play.’ 

‘  Your  stroke  of  fortune  (writes  D’Oyly  to  him)  has  for 
some  time  been  the  general  subject  of  conversation  both 
at  this  end  of  the  town  and  in  the  City.  ’Tis  said  Mi\ 
Barwell  is  in  a  great  measure  ruined,  and  that  the  sum 
you  and  others  have  won  of  him  is  immense.  This- 
affair,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  has  totally  locked  up  the 
minister’s  mouth  to  me  concerning  you,  and  the  Directors 
and  the  City  are  by  no  means  kind  to  you  on  the  occasion. 
For  God’s  sake,’  adds  Godfrey  on  the  same  count,  ‘  since 
you  have  incurred  the  censure  of  the  world,  keep  the 
money  to  console  you  in  your  afflictions.’ 


These  letters  were  crossed  by  one  from  him  to  Godfrey, 
which  gives  the  corrected  account  of  the  transaction ; — 

Calcutta,  Septemljer  16,  1776. 

My  dear  Godfrey, — I  enclose  yon  an  order  for  apart  of  tlie  produce 
of  a  small  parcel  of  pearl.  Ask  Mr.  Chandler  if  he  received  the  original. 
If  he  has,  burn  this  order.  If  not,  let  him  present  it.  It  is  hiit  for 
a  few  hundred  pounds.  You  must  know,  my  friend,  that,  on  one 
blessed  day  of  the  present  year  of  our  Lord,  I  had  won  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  at  whist.  It  is  reduced  to  about  twelve,  and  I 
now  never  play,  but  for  triEes,  and  that  only  once  a  week.  Keep 
all  this  to  yourself. 

I  approve  much  of  your  idea  of  Harrow  for  my  son,  I  hear  a 
great  account  of  the  master,  but  that  his  school  and  house  are  too 
much  crowded.  I  protest  against  Westminster  or  Eton.  What  I 
wish  is,  that  when  you  have  determined  upon  the  public  school,  he 
and  young  Clive  might  go  together  and  have  a  tutor  with  them. 
If  a  proper  man  can  be  found,  I  shall  not  regard  the  expense. 

Wherever  he  goes,  I  insist  on  his  constantly  lying  alone.  HiS 
learning  may  take  its  fate.  He  will  always  Lave  enough  for  an 
honest  man.  But  his  health  and  morals  require  all  oxir  care.  You 
know  all  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  I  hereby  give  you  full  power 
to  act  as  you  think  proper.  I  do  not  myself  see  the  necessity  of 
removing  him  from  Ribouville  before  the  age  of  ten;  hut  if  yoic  do, 
I  agree  to  it  implicitly.  .  .  . 

Whenever  I  am  worth  a  clear  entire  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
secure  in  England,  Bengal  may  take  care  of  itself.  Ho,  not  for  that 
fortune  would  I  spend  the  same  two  years  again.  Since  writing 
thus  far  we  have  advice  from  Madras  of  Lord  Pigott’s  deposition 
and  imprisonment,  He  was  caught  like  a  canary  bird  by  Colonel 
Stewart,  and  there  he  may  whistle. 

It  indicates  the  want  of  delicacy  in  matters  of  moral 
sentiment  which  certainly  characterised  Francis  in  some 
respects,  that  his  recommendation  to  look  closely  after 
the  training  of  his  only  boy  in  heart  and  head,  should 
be  addressed  to  Godfrey,  a  man  of  the  world  of  the 
coarsest  description,  as  his  correspondence  abundantly 
shows.  Young  Philip  was  finally  sent  to  Harrow  in  1780. 
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to  D’Oyly  at  a  later  period,  deprecating  the  censure  "which 
his  gambling  propensities  had  brought  on  him,  he  esti¬ 
mates  Barwell’s  whole  losses  at  three  lacs  (30,000/.),  of 
which,  he  says,  Judge  Bemaistre  and  Colonel  Leslie  had. 
a  share.  As  for  liimself  he  says,  ‘  it  was  an  accidental 
burst,  which  lasted  but  for  a  few  weeks,’  and  excuses 
himself  on  the  ground  of  having  been  drawn  to  the 
gambling  table  by  a  violent  fit  of  low  spirits  and  me¬ 
lancholy,  such  as,  he  says,  D’Oyly  had  seen  him  in  before 
at  the  period  of  Calcraft’s  death. 

To  return  to  the  course  of  public  affairs.  Early  in 
1776,  Francis  had  despatched  to  England  the  result  on 
which  he  most  prided  himself  of  the  application  of  his 
mind  to  the  details  of  Indian  administration  ;  his  scheme 
for  a  perpetual,  or  ‘zemindary,’  settlement  of  the  land 
of  Bengal  for  revenue  purposes.  The  ‘  five  years’  settle¬ 
ment,’  devised  by  Hastings,  was  about  to  end  in  1777 ; 
and  some  definitive  regulation  was  absolutely  called  for. 
Hastings  advised  its  renewal ;  and  the  two  rival  schemes 
were  soon  laid  in  competition  before  the  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  Their  decision,  not  received  at  Calcutta  until 
near  the  termination  of  the  five  years,  was  in  favour  of 
neither;  but  evaded  the  main  question  by  a  series  of 
tempoi’ary  measures.  It  remained  for  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
carry  into  execution  the  great  project  which  bears  his 
name,  but  to  the  credit  of  which,  or  at  least  of  its  first 
promulgation,  Francis  seems  indisputably  entitled. 

To  whom  the  followmg  alarming  summary  of  events 
was  addressed  by  Francis,  I  am  not  sure,  the  super- 


India,  and  we  nave  lately  had  a  desperate  quarrel  wit  a  JVlons. 
Clievalier.  A  war  with  the  Mahratfcas  on  the  Malahar  coast  is  not 
improbable,^  considering  all  circumstances.  In  the  newspapers  it 
is  asserted  that  the  execution  of  ISTuncomar  filled  the  hearts  of  all 
honest  men  with  joy  :  that  addi'esses  of  thanks  and  applause  poured 
in  upon  Mr.  Hastings  :  and  that  the  new  councillors  have  seen  their 
error!  Col.  Monson,  I  hear,  intends  a  trip  to  sea.  The  General  is 
actually  covered  with  boils,  and  has  suffered  great  misery,  but  I 
believe  the  worst  is  over. 

Towards  the  close  of  September,  1776,  the  health  of 
Colonel  Monson  gave  way.  The  vacation  of  his  office 
would  unavoidably  leave  Hastings  and  Barwell  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Clavering  and  Francis,  but  with  the  advantage  of 
the  Governor-General’s  casthrg  vote,  until  this  provisional 
state  of  things  were  terminated  by  orders  from  borne; 
which,  however,  were  by  this  time  eagerly  expected; 
news  of  strong  dissension,  in  May,  at  Leadenliall  Street, 
on  the  subject  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  reconstitute 
the  council  having  been  already  received.  Francis  was 
now  doubly  alarmed.  The  loss  of  Monson  would  place 
him  iu  the  minority.  But  orders  from  home  dismissing 
Hastings,  and  appointing  Clavering  to  succeed  him,  would 
have  been  evidently  as  unacceptable.  Clavering’s  arro¬ 
gance  of  temper,  and  weakness  of  judgment,  had  no 
doubt  undergone  no  improvement  under  the  climate  of 
India,  and  the  polemics  of  the  Council  Board.  Still,  I 
have  not  ascertained  from  the  papers  before  me  any 
substantial  cause  for  the  vehement  hostility  with  which 
Francis,  his  ally  in  public,  by  this  time  regarded  him. 

To  Mr.  D’Oyly. 

September  13,  1856. 

.  .  .  .  You  know  bow  I  tbink  and  how  T  feel  about - . 

That  dominion  would  he  insupjjortahle.  Hereafter  you  shall  know 
the  truth.  I  have  been  ridden  long  enough  over  hedge  and  ditch, 

^  This  nrediction  soon  came  true. 
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and  can  endure  it  no  longer.  TLe  ballot  of  Maj  17^,  and  Colonel 
Mon  son’s  resignation,  ^  furnisli  me  with  veiy  sufficient  reasons  for 
retiring.  My  conduct  shall  be  steady,  moderate,  firm,  and  consis¬ 
tent.  As  for  -violence,  I  leave  it  to  those  who  have  a  prospect  of 
profiting  by  it.  In  one  word,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 

I  can  continue  to  act  with - ,  and  you  might  as  well  hang  me  at 

once  as  onake  him  Governor,  That  event,  however,  seems  for  the 
present  out  of  the  question.  Hastings  is  determined  to  stand  his 
ground ;  because  there  is  no  safety  in  quitting  it.  Harwell  affects 
to  be  highly  disgusted  at  the  resolution  of  the  Dhectors  to  remove 
him,  and  talks  of  going  to  England.  His  private  affahs  here  are 
very  much  embarrassed,  and  he  considers  the  above  resolution  as  a 
bill  of  exclusion  from  the  government.  In  short,  we  are  all  in 
a  strange  situation,  but  personally  to  me  not  disadvantageous. 
Clavering  is  outrageous  at  my  withdrawing  from  the  battle  and  for 
a  very  good  reason.  It  lowers  his  consequence^  and  deprives  him  of 
absolute  power ^  with  which  no  man^  in  ony  opinion^  is  less  Jit  to  be 
trusted,  or  less  qualified  to  make  ^tse. 

I  shall  take  your  advice  and  never  think  of  England  without  an 
independent  fortune.  Considering  the  distracted  state  of  affairs  at 
home,  perhaps  it  is  all  in  my  favour  to  be  stationel  at  such  a 
distance. 

In  a  few  days  more,  Francis  writes  to  the  same  friend 
(September  26,  1776) ; — ‘  The  death  of  Colonel  Monson, 
which  happened  last  night,  leaves  General  Clavering  and 
me,  and  all  our  friends,  at  the  mercy  of  II.  and  B. ;  judge 
what  quarter  we  are  to  expect  from  them.’  Hastings,  by 
the  very  same  mail,  writes  to  England  :  ‘  Having  gone 
through  two  years  of  persecution,  I  am  determined  that 
no  authority  less  than  the  king’s  express  act  shall  remove 


^  On  May  8, 1776,  a  motion  had  been  carried  in  the  Court  of  Directors  at 
the  East  India  House,  for  an  address  to  the  King  praying  the  removal  of 
Hastings  and  Barwell  from  office.  In  a  General  Court,  held  on  the  15th,  a 
motion  for  recommending  the  Directors  to  reconsider  this  resolution  had 
heen  carried  on  ballot  by  a  majority  of  106.  Ministers  are  said  to  have  used 


me,  or  death.  I  have  abeady  drawn  the  line  of  my 
conduct,  with  the  concurrent  opinion  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Barwell  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  have  written  to  Lord 
Noi'th  to  inform  him  of  it.’ 

Hastings  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  an  opportunity. 
While  awaiting  the  vessel  from  England,  w'hich  must 
bring  the  news  of  his  dismissal  or  of  his  triumph,  he  im¬ 
mediately  set  to  work  to  use  the  majority  which  he  had 
now  acquired.  Middleton  was  immediately  sent  back  to 
Oude,  and  Francis’s  protege,  Bristow,  superseded.  ‘  Many 
circumstances  concur  to  render  this  politically  necessary,’ 
he  writes  to  Alexander  Eliot,  ‘  and  many  require  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  it.  One,  of  much  weight,  is  the  present  un¬ 
certainty  of  my  own  fate  ;  but  the  greatest  is  that  which 
I  first  alluded  to.  Francis  dreads  it  worse  than  death.’ 

It  was  done,  however,  and  the  recall  of  Francis  Fowke 
from  Benares  followed  shortly  after.  ‘  The  movements 
of  this  man  of  levity  (Francis),’  Hastings  says  in  the  same 
letter,  are  chflScult  to  foresee  or  comprehend.  His  interest 
is  the  only  steady  principle  in  his  composition,  and  operates 
in  him  as  powerfully  as  in  any  man  I  ever  knew  ;  yet 
even  this  cannot  always  concentrate  him,  but  by  fits  he 
flies  off  from  it. 

‘  I  have  wished,  and  Mr.  Barwell  has  been  equally  de¬ 
sirous,  to  gain  his  coircurrence  in  public  measures,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  but  for  the  more  quiet  despatch 
of  business.  He,  too,  has  appeared  equally  solicitous  for 
such  an  accommodation.  For  some  time  past  he  has 
quietly  concurred  in  all  points  of  mere  current  business, 
and  but  faintly  opposed  such  as  were  of  magnitude  suf¬ 
ficient  to  attract  public  notice,  or  were  of  a  nature  to 
excite  the  bitter  spirit  of  the  general ;  that  is,  he  asseirts 

+  CinT'rtci  i-i f  i-vv 


in  au  uiaiitJis  ui  mipui  '^l't -  —  . 

giiJigB  or  ac(juicsces  "witli  rcssrvfitioii  iiitciiclccl  to  cxotipt 
him°from  a  share  iu  the  responsibility.  This  teinpoiising 
conduct  he  calls  moderation,  and  inalccs  a  niciit  of  it ; 
yet,  such  as  it  is,  I  would  avail  myself  of  it  if  I  could, 
having  too  much  at  stake  to  hazard  by  conte.uding  Avith  a 
man  Avhose  character  I  despise,  and  Avhosc  Irieudship  and 
enmity  I  should  view  with  equal  iudiHerencc  under  any 
other  circumstances.’  ‘  I  could  if  I  pleased,’  he  writes  ut 
the  same  time  to  another  friend,  John  Stewart,  ‘  (iliange 
every  part  of  the  present  system,  .and  make  my  continu¬ 
ance  ill  the  government  necessary  almost  to  its  existence ; 
butlwoidd  not  rvish  to  hold  it  on  such  terms,  nor  indeed 
do  I  think  such  a  policy  very  ncce.ssavy ;  for  it  must  be 
very  apparent,  and  universally  seen,  by  thi.s  time,  that 
General  Clavering  is  not  qualilied  to  Iiold  the  reins  of  a 
ffovernment  like  this,  if  vexation  does  not  kill  him  before 
they  can  be  put  into  his  hands.  As  to  Francis,  like  your 
gunpowder,  he  is  not  worth  wasting  words  about.’  ^ 

Francis  (hij  the  samo  malJ^  io  Jhitflij. 

NovoiiiLor  20,  177G. 

If  Mr.  Hastings  is  to  bo  conthmod  iu  tins  govovnuu'iit,  Oouoral 
Clavering  cannot  stay  berc,  and  I  ought  not.  .It’  1  (►oiiltl  liopo  tluit* 
the  minister,  or  anybody  olso,  would  listou  to  niy  opiinou,  and 
yon  may  assure  those  whom  it  may  concern  JVoiu  mo  that  they 
cannot  take  a  more  fatal  step  than  that  by  lilliug  uj)  Colonel 
Monson’s  place  with  an  Indian,  or  any  man  connected  with  India. 
What  they  call  local  knowlodgo  is  nothing  but  iyj’ji.nuy  and  ^iros- 
titution.  But  this  is  not  enough,  A  ninjority  against  a  governor 


»  Gleig’s  ^Memoirs  of  Warren  Hostings/  ii.  144,  Sco,  Tho  diileronco 
between  Francis  and  Hastings  is  fairly  stated  in  the  Essay  on  tho  ‘  History 
and  Discovery  of  Junius.’  Ostensibly,  they  wove  niuinly  divided  on  the  two 
great  lines  of  Indian  policy :  the  one,  expediency,  which  Hastings  patroniHiMl 
as  most  conducive  to  individual  and  territorial  aggrmidisonient ;  the  oLbor, 
the  immutable  principles  of  right  and  iustico,  which  Francis  advocated  as 


may  prevent  liis  acting,  Tout  they  cannot  act  themselves.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  country  demands  instant  arrangements  for  its  recovery ; 
and  by  all  that  is  just,  I  see  only  one  -which  can  save  it.  If  it  he 
possible,  discover  whether  anything  or  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done. 
To  stay  here  -with  Hastings  and  Barwell  beyond  another  year  is 
insupportable ;  or  is  it  possible  they  can  bo  so  unjust  as  to  leave  me 
in  this  odious  situation  ?  Can  any  man,  who  is  my  friend,  desire 
it  ?  As  to  continuing  an  incessant  battle  with  H.,  I  ivill  not  do  it. 
When  a  great  and  important  occasion,  such  as  that  on  which  I  now 
wiite  to  Mr.  Ellis,  req[uires  it,  I  meet  him  in  part,  and,  I  hope, 
maintain  my  ground  with  dignity.  But  everlasting  squabbles  are 
equally  disgraceful  and  useless.  They  know  the  man  sufficiently 
by  this  time,  and  ought  to  act  upon  that  knowledge.  Hastings  is 
actually  in  possession  of  full  power,  and  drives  furiously.  I  do 
what  I  can  to  keep  Barwell  in  order  merely  to  save  a  few  indivi¬ 
duals  whose  existence  depends  on  me. 

The  climate  of  India  was  now  to  claim  further  victims 
among  Francis’s  fellowship.  His  private  secretary,  and 
most  intimate  of  friends,  Alexander  Macrabie,  sickened 
in  August  1776,  and  was  forced  to  leave  Calcutta  on  the 
precarious  chance  of  recovering  health  by  a  sea  voyage. 
He  had  just  received  the  appointment  of  a  writership 
from  home,  after  assiduous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Francis 
to  obtain  it.  He  grew  worse  ;  and  landed  at  Ganjam  on 
the  coast  of  Orissa,  a  spot  then  regarded  as  comparatively 
salubrious.  There  he  lingered  two  or  three  months,  and 
died  in  November.  The  loss  of  this  clever,  lively,  un¬ 
selfish,  and  most  attached  dependent  evidently  affected 
Francis  very  deeply.  There  is  something  very  touching 
in  Macrabie’s  numerous  letters  to  his  chief  during  this 
absence,  which  Francis  had  preserved,  addressed  to  hi.s 
‘  dearest  and  best  friend,’  wishing  him  once  more  all 
happiness,  and  assuring  him,  ‘  sick  or  weU,  I  am  yours 
with  the  truest  affection.’  He  seems  not  only  to  have 
loved  his  brother-in-law  as  a  friend,  but  to  have  wor¬ 
shipped  him  almost  as  an  idol.  ‘  I  need  not  dwell 


^your  own  feelings  wili  give  you  tne  Dest  iciea  oi  me 
affliction  that  lias  fallen  upon  me.  But  who  will  com¬ 
municate  the  fatal  intelligence  to  his  unhappy  sister  !  I 
sent  a  letter  by  the  way  of  Suez,  lately,  to  Mr.  Godfrey, 
Avhich  I  hope  will  have  prepared  her  mind  for  the 
worst  news ;  if  not,  I  must  solicit  the  kind  offices  of 
Mrs.  Chandler  to  break  it  to  her,  in  what  terms  I  know 
not.’ 

The  records  of  the  year  may  be  finished  with  a  feiv 
caustic  lines  from  Sir  E.  Impey  to  his  old  western 
circuit  friend  Dunning.  Impey  by  this  time  detested 
Francis,  with  a  hatred  most  cordially  returned  by  the 
latter : — 

Dear  Dunning, — Clavering’s  very  severe  illness  has  shattered  his 
constitution  and  hurried  him  into  old  age.  .  .  His  body  is  emaciated, 
his  sti’ength  is  vanished,  and  liis  spirits  weak.  I  very  much 
apprehend  that  the  effect  of  his  disease  will  prove  mortal  at  no  long 
distance  of  time.  Should  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Harwell  be 
removed,  Hrancis  will  be  God  when  the  news  arrives.^ 

^  From  the  Impey  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  a  curious  and  very  volu¬ 
minous  collection,  from  which  the  most  important  portions  appear  to  have 
been  selected  and  employed  by  Mr.  Elijah  BarweU  Impey^  in  Ms  ^Memohs  ’ 
of  his  father.  riS46.) 
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The  year  1777  found  Francis  in  a  position  by  no  means 
such  as  Ms  sanguine  temper  had  anticipated  :  condemned 
to  a  permanent  minority  in  the  council  by  the  casting- 
vote  of  his  rival  Hastings,  his  plans  discountenanced,  his 
friends  neglected,  and  maintaining  his  ground  only  in 
combination  -with  Claveriug,  whom  in  his  heart  he  re¬ 
garded,  as  we  have  seen,  with  as  much  aversion  as  he  did 
Hastings  himself,  and  with  far  less  respect  for  his  abilities. 
Nevertheless,  we  see  him  recovered,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  from  the  state  of  fierce  discontent  in  which  he  has 
hitherto  exhibited  himself.  His  health  was  established. 
After  some  slight  attacks  of  illness,  his  admirable  consti¬ 
tution,  which  had  resisted  the  utmost  strain  of  intellectual 
occupation,  seemed  equally  proof  against  the  chmate  of 
Bengal,  which  was  claiming  its  victims  all  around  him. 
The  •  following  little  memorandum,  headed  ‘  Dates  of 
Facts,’  inscribed  by  Francis  himself  in  one  of  Ms  journals, 
gives  the  melancholy  record  of  the  mortality  which  took 
place  in  his  chcle. 


Dates  op  Pacts. 

1770  Feb.  17. — Lady  Aiaiie  Monson  died  at  Calcutta. 

Sept  2-5. — Colonel  Monson  at  Hugliley. 

”  29. _ ?tlr.  Alexander  Macrabie  at  Ganjam. 

\177,  Aug.  1. — Hastings  marries  Mrs.  ImbofF. 

„  '  Aiig.  30. _ Sip  John  Olavering  dies  at  Calcutta. 

Dec.  11. _ Mr.  "Wlieler  lands  at  Calcutta. 

1778,  July  27.— Mrs.  Wbeler  dies. 

„  Kov.  9. — ^Mrs.  Harwell  dies. 

”  Sept  12.— Alexander  Elliot  dies  on  bis  way  to  Nagpour. 

Qct.  4. — Colonel  Leslie  dies  at  Rajegur. 

])gc,  11. _ Major  Baggs  arrives  at  Calcutta. 

Pgg.  28 gir  Eyre  Coote  arrives  at  Madras. 

1779,  January. — Bombay  army  capitulates  at  LoUdong. 
ilarch  22. — Coote  arrives  at  Calcutta. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  a  sojourn 
ill  Bengal  involved  exposure  from  which  Englishmen  in 
official  positions  now  shrink  as  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  preservation  of  health.  There  were  no  ‘  hills  ’ 
in  those  days — no  occasional  returns  to  Europe,  or  even 
the  Cape,  to  invigorate  the  constitution.  The  only  re¬ 
source  for  the  sick — wretched  enough — was  a  trip  to  sea. 
Francis  never  availed  himself  of  this,  or  any  other,  relax¬ 
ation  from  his  duties.  He  rarely  left  Calcutta,  or  his 
bungalow  in  its  vicinity ;  and  never  seems  to  have  gone 
a  hundred  miles  from  it  during  his  five  years’  residence. 
He  appears  to  have  had  no  taste  for  the  ordinary  attractions 
of  travelling ;  no  kind  of  cmiosity.  In  the  numerous  folios 
of  his  Indian  correspondence,  I  have  scarcely  noticed  a 
single  observation  on  places  or  on  scenery,  and  but 
few  on  individuals,  except  such  as  were  brought  into 
official  or  social  contact  with  himself.  Business  was  his 
passion — his  recreations,  hterature  and  the  card-table ; 
not  mthout  a  certain  hking  for  the  gossip  of  society. 

But,  besides  the  inspiritinjsc  consciousness  of  health. 


ne  naci  mtnerto  omy  areamt  oi,  "ivita  an  tne  eagerness  oi 
a  needy  man,  with  no  secnre  means  and  a  large  family, 
He  had  achieved  the  object  of  making  his  fortune;  a 
moderate  fortune  enough,  but  sufficient  for  the  ideas  of 
one  whose  dreams  were  of  ambition,  not  of  luxury.  He 
had  won  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  pounds  at  whist, 
and  then,  apparently,  desisted  from  high  play.  He  was 
saving  out  of  his  salary.  Whether  he  had  other  means 
of  increasing  his  gains,  it  is  not  possible  to  say ;  but  no 
charge  of  corruption  stands  on  record  against  him. 

As  to  his  pohtical  prospects,  moreover,  his  hopes  were 
constantly  fed  by  advices  from  England.  It  Avas  pretty 
clear  by  this  time  that  Lord  North  was  either  playing  a 
double  game,  or  (which  is  no  doubt  the  juster  interpre¬ 
tation)  that  in  the  absorbing  Avhirl  of  the  unhappy 
American  business,  he  took  little  interest  in  India,  and 
wavered  between  his  early  prepossessions  against  the 
Bengal  Government  and  the  strong  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  him  by  the  friends  of  that  Government  in  Parfia- 
ment  and  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Nevertheless,  the  odds 
seemed  at  this  time,  to  Francis  at  least,  greatly  against 
Hastings  ;  and  he  wrought  on  in  the  conviction  that  his 
enemy  would  be  recalled,  that  Clavering  was  incapable  of 
taking  his  place,  and  that  he  was  himself  the  destined 
Governor-General.  ‘My  health,’  he  says  to  D’Oyly  in 
February,  1777,  ‘  is  perfectly  established,  my  spirits  high, 
and  my  resolution  unshaken;  and  with  good  manage¬ 
ment  I  am  a  match  for  the  climate.’  * 

^  In  tlie  same  letter  lie  gives  his  friend  a  very  terse  account  of  the  system 
of  government  in  Bengal.  '  The  Company  dispossess  the  Suhahdar^  and 
assume  the  management  of  the  country  hy  mere  force.  They  collect  the 
revenues  as  Government.  They  raise  them  to  the  level  of  the  rents  of  the 
country,  or  as  near  it  as  possible,  in  the  pretended  quality  of  proportion. 
TViovr  hViATi  Ancrros.q  hlift  rirndiipp.  p.p  iiipvnhrt.n tq.  and  fnrPA  the  mn.nnfar*.tnvpr.q 


io  (jrodirey,  in  the  same  spirit,  a  tew  montns  laier  : 

EverytLing  on  this  side  looks  prosperously  for  me,  and  I  liave 
written  stoutly  Iience,  and  directly  to  tlie  minister  liimself,  that  lie 
may  as  well  dismiss  as  supersede  me.  Sur  oat  article^  jo  n^eutonch 
pas  raison.  Eortuue,  and  my  own  industry,  have  placed  me,  in 
eveiy  sense,  above  them.  UJnfin^  mon  ami,  jo  me  mofjue  do  font 
le  monch.  No  man  ever  stood  on  firmer  ground,  or  in  a  pleasanter 
situation.  There  is  now  sufficient  room  for  hope,  and  nothing  to 
fear. 

Thus  far  all  was  well ;  but  Francis  still  miscalculated 
the  power  of  his  great  adversary.  He  neither  estimated 
aright  the  mental  vigour  and  resources  of  Hastings,  nor 
the  strength  of  his  adherents.  On  the  whole,  the  two 
rivals  were  not  so  unequally  matched  as  might  at  first 
appear.  Hastings  was  greatly  superior  in  the  habit  of 
administration,  which  the  other  did  not  possess.  His 
long  experience  in  India,  the  strength  which  in  Oriental 
countries  belongs  to  the  ‘  powers  that  be,’  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  twelve  months  which  must  intervene  be¬ 
tween  a  despatch  to  England  and  the  arrival  of  the  answer, 
were  much  on  his  side.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ei'aucis 
was  a  man  of  high  ability :  resolute,  and  scarcely  iiiore 
scrupulous  than  Hastings  himself;  and  he  had,  to  back 
him,  the  general  English  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
internal  government  of  India,  and  deep  indignation  at  its 
iniquities  towards  native  states,  which  had  not  a.s  yet 
subsided.  The  struggle  was  a  severe  one  ;  but  Hastings 
was,  in  reahty,  the  stronger  athlete  of  the  two.  The 
following  veiy  remarkable  passage  of  a  letter  from  Francis 
to  General  Fraser  (written  at  a  later  period,  November, 
1779)  gives  the  portrait  of  the  great  governor,  drawn  by 
a  most  powerful  painter,  who  yet  seems  scarcely  able  to 
appreciate  tlie  force  of  the  character  which  he  draws  : _ 

The  qualification  commonlv 


else.  Mr.  Hastings  is,  literally  and  exclusively,  a  man  of  parts. 
There  is  not  a  single  principle,  moral  or  political,  either  in  his  head 
or  his  heart.  One  natural  effect  of  this  character  is  that,  when  he 
means  best,  he  constantly  begins  his  building  at  the  top,  or  with 
some  room  that  has  an  agreeable  prospect,  and  never  thinks  of  a 
foundation  till  the  whole  edifice  falls  to  pieces  for  want  of  it. 
Another  is,  that  he  is  uncommonly  dexterous  at  extricating  himself 
out  of  difficulties,  which  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  common 
sense,  and  the  tenth  part  of  his  microscopic  sagacity,  he  might 
have  averted.  I  am  not  sure  that  his  vanity  is  not  concerned  in 
preferring  the  intricacy  of  a  labyrinth  to  any  plain  road  on  which 
he  must  travel  with  the  multitude.’  ^  I  detest  general  principles  ’ 
is  a  common  expression  with  him . 

Since  I  have  gone  so  far,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  in  point.  I 
happened  to  sup  with  him  not  long  ago,  when  the  conversation 
turned  npon  Robinson  Crusoe.  Everybody  present  gave  tbeir  opinion 
of  the  book,  of  course  without  reflection.  While  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  talking,  Mr.  Hastings  seemed  lost  in  a  reverie,  in 
which  I  little  suspected  that  Robinson  Crusoe  could  be  concerned. 
At  last  he  gravely  declared,  that  he  had  often  read  the  book  with 
singular  satisfaction ;  but  that  no  passage  in  it  had  ever  struck  him. 
so  much,  as  where  the  hero  is  said  to  have  built  a  monstrous  boat  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea,  without  knowing  by  what  means  he  was  to 
convey  it  to  the  water.  ‘And  by  Jove,’  says  Hastings,  ‘the  same 
thing  has  hap^Dened  to  myself  an  hundred  times  in  my  life.  I  have 
built  the  boat  without  any  farther  consideration,  and  when  difficul¬ 
ties  and  consequences  have  been  urged  against  it,  have  been  too 
ready  to  answer  them  by  sajdng  to  myself :  “  Let  me  .finish  the  boat 
first,  and  then,  I’ll  warrant,  I  shall  find  some  method  to  launch  it.’” 
This  is  the  man’s  o-vvn  political  picture  drawn  by  himself.  I  presume 
you  may  take  his  own  word  for  the  truth  of  it.  ^ 

March,  1777. 

My  dearest  Wife, — My  last  was  by  the  London,  which  sailed  about 
a  fortnight  ago.  Since  that  we  have  been  tolerably  quiet,  and 
expect  to  continue  so  till  the  arrival  of  advices  from  England.  As 
for  myself,  I  am  truly  anxious  about  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  my 

^  ‘  What  to  do,  I  know  not,’  writes  Hastings,  in  1778,  respecting  certain 
conduct  of  the  Bombay  Government,  which  had  dijoui  some  of  his  plans 
formed  in  this  daring  manner.  ‘  I  feel  m3^self  on  this  occasion  as  I  have  often 
done  at  chess,  when  my  adversaiy,  by  giving  his  tower  the  oblique  move¬ 
ment  of  a  kniaht  The  alludes.  I  sltdiiorr.  to  the  Indian  ha»  nlaeerl  tho 


family  and  friends.  Political  events  cannot  reach  or  aflect  me  ^y 
this  or  the  next  ship  I  shall  make  an  additional  remittance  to  Mr. 
Chandler  of  3,200Z.  Besides  that,  I  am  really  an  economist.  Portiino 
has  taken  extraordinaiy  care  of  me,  and  I  am  mneh  her  liiiinhle 
servant.  She  was  certainly  in  my  debt,  if  it  he  considered  how 
many  years  yon  and  I  lived  npon  little  or  nothing  If  there  wore 
peace  L  America,  all  wonld  be  well.  By  Captain  Carr  I  sent  yon 
a  pearl  necklace.  I  should  probably  have  done  much  bettor  in 
sending  you  the  money  it  cost,  and  so  left  you  to  please  yourself. 
To  make  up  for  that  mistake,  you  will  find  yourself  authorised  by 
the  enclosed  letter  to  Mr.  Godfrey  to  employ  500Z.  in  diamond  ear¬ 
rings,  or  any  other  jeweh-y  you  may  think  fit. 


To  D’Oijly. 


Marcli  20,  1777. 


In  general,  I  can  only  teU  you  that  everything  here  is  going  from 
worse  to  worst.  Our  broils  in  council  have  revived  with  redoubled 
bitterness  and  fury,  particularly  between  Hastings  and  tlio  General. 
I  keep  as  clear  as  I  can  of  these  odious,  unprofitable  contentious ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  to  be  surrounded  with  combustibles,  and 
never  to  take  fire.  The  Governor  is  not  content  with  the  possession 
of  absolute  power,  but  exercises  it  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and 
frequently  for  no  purpose,  that  I  can  discover,  hut  mere  vanity  and 
ostentation.  Setting  aside  his  morality,  you  may  roly  upon  my  ex¬ 
perienced  and  deliberate  judgment  of  him,  that  he  is  a  bu.sy,  pro¬ 
jecting,  intricate  politician  of  the  lowest  order,  and  that  it  is  not  in 
his  nature  to  walk  strait.  Our  time  is  now  chiefly  employed  in 
doing  jobs  of  all  sorts,  and  giving  away  the  Company’s  money  by 
wholesale.  These  are  liberal  times,  when  every  man,  who  will  .sell 
himself,  may  have  his  price.  It  brings  to  my  mind  the  state  of  the 
Prench  government,  soon  after  the  death  of  Harry  the  Pourth,  when, 
as  Sully  tells  us  :  ‘  Prepared  as  I  was  for  irregular  proceedings,  I 
could  not  without  extreme  sxrrprise  see  that  scarcely  any  husinoss 
was  transacted  in  the  council  but  what  related  to  gifts  to  the 
nobles— to  augmentations  of  the  pensions  to  persons  in  olficc — the 
paying  of  debts  which  had  been  abolished — the  abatement  of  farm.s 
and  discharges  of  the  farmers,  and  revocations  of  the  contracts 
made  for  the  rents ; — creation  of  new  offices — exeinption.s  and 
pri^^leges — ^in  a  word,  a  thousand  schemes  to  render  the  people 
miserable.’ 


In  April,  1777,  Prancis  commenced  a  regular  ‘  Journal,’ 


JOTJRKAL. 

^  April  Stk,  1777.— My  cliallengG  aacl  defiance  to  II:- 
ings  and  Barwell  to  arraign  my  conduct  for  not  signi 
the  letters  against  the  Eanny  of  Burdwan. 

‘  May  9th. — Set  out  for  IQshnagur  witli  Ducarel  a 
Bristow;  slept  at  Pulta  at  Mr.  Irinsep  s. 

« lOi/j.— At  Mr.  Motte’s  at  Hughley  with  Sir  Elijah  a 

Lady  Impey. 

c  lliA— Proceeded  in  the  evening.  .  .  .  Budgerow. 

‘  12tA.--Budgerow  ....  infernally  hot. 

_ ^Bitto  .  .  .  ditto.  .  .  .  Lauded  in  the  afterno 

at  Nuddea  ;  met  by  the  Eajah’s  eldest  son,  Avith  presei 
of  fruit,  &c. ;  in  palanquins  to  Kishenagur. 

Aith. _ Well  entertained  by  Mr.  Shore,  but  i 

moderately  hot. 

‘■16th. _ Ditto.  Visit  from  the  old  Eajah,  which 

returned,  and  saw  an  immense  palace  in  ruins,  and  t 
prince  of  the  country,  a  venerable  old  man,  lodged 
one  corner  of  it,  in  a  state  of  beggary  and  misery  r 
to  be  believed. 

‘  — Set  out  on  horseback  on  our  return  by  t 

way  of  Sooksagur.  Ducarel  thrown  from  Jus  lior.se  ai 
obliged  to  proceed  in  a  palaiupiin.  Arrive  at  Crofte 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  exccs.sively  tired. 

‘I’Jth. — Dine  with  Crofte.s ;  proceed  in  the  budgerow 
Hughley,  and  forced  to  sleej)  in  it. 

‘  18fA. — Breakfast  and  dine  at  Motte’s  with  Lady  Imim 
&c.  Sup  at  Chinsura,  at  Mr.  Eadamackcr’s,  with  all  tl 
Dutch  Factory;  plenty  of  victuals  and  civility,  but  as  di 
as  Eotterdam :  returned  late  by  mysoll’  to  Pulta,  where 
slept. 

‘  19th. — Eeturn  to  breakfast  at  Calcutta.  At  counc' 


of  Oude’s  army  to  tlie  Company’s  service.  Strong  minutes 
against  it  by  General  Clavering  and  myself.’ 

The  following  (from  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Lord  North’s 
secretary,  received  at  this  time)  communicates  the  view 
of  pohtics  entertained  just  then  at  head-quarters  : — 

Treasury  Chambers,  December  12,  1776, 

Dear  Sir, — THs  letter  will,  I  hope,  be  presented  to  yon  by  a 
young  man  whom  the  Court  of  Directors  have  on  my  recommend¬ 
ation  appointed  to  a  writership  in  Bengal.  His  name  is  Wyclifie  ; 
he  is  a  cadet  of  a  very  good  gentleman’s  family  near  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire,  and  a  near  relation  of  Lady  Cooper.  He  carries  with  him 
a  good  countenance  and  a  modest  demeanonr,  and  he  appears  to  me 
to  he  of  a  tractable  and  docile  disposition,  and  of  parts  sufhcient  to 
make  a  man  of  business.  I  earnestly  and  anxiously  request  tbe 
favour  of  you  to  take  him  under  your  protection  and  patronage,  and 
to  put  him  into  a  good  train.  He  is  now  free  from  vices,  and  per¬ 
fectly  well  inclined.  Hothing  but  good  company,  good  advice,  and 
employment  can  keep  him  so.  It  is  certainly  very  difficult  for 
young  flesh  and  blood  to  resist  the  pleasures  and  temptations  with 
which,  he  will  be  surrounded.  He  and  those  who  come  out  with 
him,  are,  however,  fortunate  in  one  respect,  they  come  at  a  time 
when,  I  trust,  the  character  of  the  British  Government  in  India  is 
gaining  more  credit  and  respect  every  hour ;  and  when  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  measures  of  those  who  administer  it  will  give  greater 
power  and  stability  to  that  emj)ire  than  the  most  advantageous 
treaties  with  Subahs  and  Nabobs,  or  tbe  extirpation  of  all  the 
frontier  nations.  The  proconsulate  of  Cicero  in  Cilicia  did  more 
honour  and  gave  more  strength  to  the  Roman  Republic  in  Asia  than 
the  winning  of  five  great  battles  by  Lncullus  and  Pompey.  You 
will  be  happy  to  learn  by  the  despatches  and  private  letters  you 
will  receive  by  the  Egmont,  that  His  Majesty’s  arms  have  had  such 
signal  success  in  Canada  and  at  New  York.  The  prospect  in  the 
western  world  is  undoubtedly  fairer  and  clearer  than  it  was ;  but 
clouds  still  hang  round  it,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  donee  aliqna 
tolerahili  conditione  bellum  hoc  finitum  mdero^  as  Hanno  said  in  the 
senate  of  Carthage. 

D’Oyly,  our  friend,  is  in  good  health,  and  makes  an  admirable 
under-secretary  of  State.  He  probably  writes  to  you  by  this  ship. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  learn  from  your  own  pen  that  you  are  weU  and 

*1  *%-r  T  m*  •ii‘  I  T  1  j  _  _  ___j 


J  ill  bo  X^Ub. - i\;ClUC5V3  \J\J  ...  -  , 

appointment.  General  Claveving  gone  clown  to  Budget 
Budge.  At  midniglit  receive  a  letter  iroin  C'olonid^ 
Leslie  tliat  an  express  was  just  arrived  with  iioti(‘.e  ol 
Hastings’  resignation,  and  the  red  ribbon- (or  C’lavering. 

‘  \hth, — Sunday. — Long  conversation  with  Clavering 
on  the  state  of  affairs  and  future  measures;  iieitlier  of  us 
have  any  letters :  find  that  a  Scotchuuiu  had  been  sent 
forward  byMacleanc’s  contrivance  with  h'ttiu’sto  Hustings 
and  Barwellj  and  that  Sir  Edward  Vernon  had  iacilitatiHl 
this  manoeuvre  by  despatching  the  Cormorant  frigates  be¬ 
fore  him  from  the  Cape. 

^  Vlth. — Barwcll  absent.  Hastings  apparmitly  in  giuat 
anxiety  and  confusion;  alledgcs  the  lu'ws  froui  England  us 
a  reason  for  annulling  Shakespear’s  lute  appointinent,  \\ 
amee  to  it,  but  refuse  to  restore  him  to  liis  seat  at  .Dacca.’ 

On  June  19th,  occurred  the  ev(?nt  wliie.h,  pructieiilly 
and  finally,  decided  tlie  long-debated  issim  between  tlu* 
Governor-General  and  Ida  assailants.  A  ])ac.ke.t  was  laid 
on  the  council  table  from  tlic  Court  of  Ilircetons,  con¬ 
taining  their  acceptance  of  Hastings’  resignation,  tendered 
through  his  agent  Colonel  Maclcano  in  Eiiglaiul,  and  the 
appointment  of  Whelcr  (their  own  late  chuinuan)  to  fill 
his  place;  while,  by  the  same  mail,  Goiicinil  Claveihig 
was  invested  with  the  Order  of  tl\e  Hath,  in  antiei|)aliou 
(as  was  universally  supposed)  of  his  formal  appointment, 
as  successor  to  Hastings,  which  stc[)  he  now  provisionally 
gained  as  senior  member  of  council.  The  extraordinary 
occurrences  which  followed  arc;  rccount.e(l  in  ovcjry  his¬ 
tory  of  Eritish  India;  and  may  be  studied,  moreover,  in 
Macaulay’s  brilliant  essay,  corroc'.ted  to  a  cerlain  c'xtent  by 
the  correspondence  published  in  Gleig’s  ‘  life  of  'Warreu 


Hastings,’  and  in  Mr.  Impey’s  memoir  of  his  father. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  on  them  here.  SulEce 
it  to  say,  that  Hastings  boldly  repudiated  the  authority 
of  his  agent,  -wliich  he  said,  but  did  not  prove,  that  he 
had  countermanded,  and,  therefore,  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  acceptance  of  a  resignation  which  he  denied 
himself  to  have  tendered.  Claveriug  endeavoured  to 
seize  on  the  supreme  power  by  violence.  ‘  The  General  ’ 
(in  Macaulay’s  words)  ‘  sent  for  the  keys  of  the  fort,  and 
of  the  treasury ;  took  possession  of  the  records,  and  held 
a  council,  at  which  Francis  attended.  Hastings  took  the 
chan.'  in  another  apartment,  and  Harwell  sate  with  him 
....  It  seemed  that  there  remained  no  Avay  of  settling 
the  dispute  except  by  an  appeal  to  arms  ;  and  from  such 
an  appeal,  Hastings,  confident  of  his  influence  over  his 
countrymen  in  India,  was  not  inchned  to  shrink.  He 
directed  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Foi't  William,  and 
of  all  the  neighbouring  stations,  to  obey  no  orders  but 
his.  *At  the  same  time,  with  admirable  judgment,  he 
offered  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to 
abide  by  its  decision.  .  ,  .  Clavering  and  Francis,  after 
some  delay,  unwillingly  consented  to  abide  the  aAvard  of 
the  court.  The  court  pronounced  that  the  resignation 
was  invahd,  and  that  therefore  Hastings  was  still  Governor  - 
General  under  the  Eegidation  Act ;  and  the  defeated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council,  finding  the  sense  of  the  whole  settle¬ 
ment  against  them,  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  this  decision.’ 

What  the  judges  appear  to  have  in  truth  decided  was, 
not  that  the  resignation  was  invalid,  but  that  in  truth 
both  resignation  and  acceptance  of  it  were  conditional 
only ;  to  which  the  documents,  fairly  studied,  seem  to  give 
support.^  Hastings  now  carried  in  council  (by  his  casting 


vote)  a  resolution  that  .Olavering  by  Ins  cxuiciiua  u<ui 
vacated  his  seat  as  senior  member  of  coiiucil,  and  could 
no  longer  sit  at  the  board  in  any  capacity.  Bnt  lu're  Iho 
court  refused  (justly)  to  support  him  ;  and  the  seat  of 
Clavering  remained  undisturbed.  It  mast  fairly  lx*  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  judges  did  their  best  to  repres.s  vioh'iic'e 
on  both  sides,  and  maintained  the  authority  of  law,  us 
well  as  saved  the  peace  of  the  settleraejit. 

Of  this  revolution,  or  rather  averted  revolution,  Id-fiucis’s 
journal  gives  no  account:  it  maybe  imagined  that  the 
sting  of  failure,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  a 
mistaken  as  well  as  an  unsuccessful  part,  reudered  him 
indisposed  to  dwell  on  it.  He  informs  Welborc  Idlis  and 
D’Oyly  of  it,  but  by  brief  and  hurried  letters  only  ;  but 
(as  he  himself  tells  us)  he  composed,  for  General  (  Havering, 
the  detailed  account  of  the  catastro])he,  whic.h  the  lattt'r, 
who  was  no  penman,  forwai'ded  to  Lord  North.  To  the 
same  minister  Francis  addres.ses  himself  (June  2H)  on  (he 
subject  of  his  own  personal  j[)osition. 

To  Lord  NovUl 


Calcutta,  Juno  2R.  1777, 

iVIy  Lord, — I  shall  not  prosumo  to  add  more  than  a  very  fow 
wortis,  on  my  own  account,  to  tho  troiihio  and  conc.(«rn  wliudi 
General  Clavering’s  lettoi’s  and  mino  hy  tluH  convt^yanco  luuHt 
unavoidably  give  you. 

The  idea  of  the  trust  with  which  I  thought  Tn^'seif  pcrsdiially 
honoured  hy  your  lordship  in  this  iippointtiHuil.,  has  olhui  givtui  inc 
spirits  and  resolution  when  toil,  anxiety,  find  iho  (jimli- 

ties  of  this  climate  had  sunk  and  op])V(‘Kscd  mo.  'riiat  I  nmv  otir- 
respond  with  that  trust  to  tho  last,  1  uiu  oliligod  at  tiuH  dihliLiu'o 

India/  vol.  h.  cb.  ix.  Tho  Tiew  taken  by  Mr.  Thornton  is,  that  if 

had  actually  ^resigned/  all  liia  acts  8uhfl(‘fpioi\tly  to  such  rcMiguation  ( through 

Macleane)  were  invalid :  if  Iio  liad  not  defavto  ‘  n-aigup.d  ’  wUpu  the  ordvr  of 


to  suppose  tlie  possibility  of  an  important  case,  in  Tvliicli  yonr 
lordsMp  sbonld  be  apprised  witb  certainty  of  my  intentions. 

If  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Bar^^ell  should  be 
condemned,  I  presume  some  more  effectual  measures  Avill  be 
immediately  taken  to  remove  them.  In  that  case,  I  shall  stand 
next* in  succession  to  the  cham,  and  nothing  but  a  supersession  from 
England  (which  cannot  be  effected  without  a  new  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament)  can  deprive  me  of  it  in  any  event  that  removes  General 
Clavering. 

If  the  equitable  claims  which  the  order  of  succession  would 
give  me  after  a  service  of  five  years  should  be  outweighed  hy  other 
considerations,  of  which  I  do  not  presume  to  judge,  your  lordship 
would  not  have  the  whole  question  before  you,  it'  I  did  not  declare 
to  you,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  supersession  and  dismission 
will  be  to  me  the  same  act  and  operate  at  the  same  instant.  But. 
my  lord,  permit  me  nevertheless  to  assure  you,  that  neither  this 
event  nor  any  other  that  I  am  capable  of  foreseeing  can  prevent  my 
carrying  home  Avith  me  the  same  sentiments  of  personal  gratitude  and 
attachment  to  your  lordship  which  I  brought  into  the  country. 

The  following  to  D’Oyly,  July  5,  shows  how  acutely 
his  immediate  disappointment  made  him  feel  the  neglect, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  friends.  The  superscription  speaks 
for  itself. 

My  dear  Mr.  D'Oyhjy — The  Egmont  Indiaman  arrived  here  on 
the  third  of  this  month,  with  letters  as  low  down  as  December  24, 
1776,  but  not  a  line  from  you.  I  have  already  acknowledged  yours 
of  hTovemher  6,  written  hastily  and  in  a  violent  panic :  a  brief 
answer,  I  must  confess,  to  the  volumes  you  have  received  from  me. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  wi’ite  these  letters,  and  I  have  received  many 
sent  from  people  who  neither  possess  the  right  that  you  have  to 
convey  their  censm^es  to  me,  nor  have  ever  given  me  any  other  proof 
uf  attention  to  my  interests.  I  declare  most  solemnly,  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  any  mortal  has  taken  an  active  part  for  me  in 
any  one  instance  since  I  left  England;  that  I  have  thus  far 
weathered  the  storm,  not  only  without  assistance,  hut  in  the  face  of 
every  difficulty  here,  and  every  possible  discoui^agement  from  home 
that  could  be  thrown  in  my  way.  I  will  be  true  to  myself,  and  do  uot 
yet  despair  of  bringing  this  battered  vessel  safely  and  honourably 
into  harbour.  My  friends,  I  doubt  not,  will  then  be  ready  to  meet 
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common,  ami  look  back  to  and  revive  tlio  lia]’l'y  'liO's  ol  fritaulHliip 
and  cordiality,  vvlicn  wo  bad  ncitluT  Ikhk.'s  nor  Icarw  to  perplex  ns. 
Till  that  time,  my  good  frioml,  I  avJII  tnmbic  you  no  inoro.  heave 
me  to  my  fortune  ;  iiuhv  ;  I  bavo  not.  uttered  s<( 

many  Latin  words  in  as  miniy  yc^iirs.  1  Ibink  my  heart  must 
bardouod,  if  such  strokes  do  not  break  it.  Farewell.* 

Journal. 

’■June  2GiZi-30itA. — Employed  in  drawiiio;  up  our  joint 
letters  to  tlie  Corirt  of  ])i  recto  ns,  Lonl  ^^(!ymo1lth  tmd 
Lord  North,  Ellis,  Wodderhuni,  e'l-c.  Di'cltire  exi)lieiUy 
my  determimitiou  to  I'csign,  if  supetnseded.  'Iliiis  l;ir 
uotliiug  can  be  more  pliant  and  obliging  tlnm  (ieneral 
Clavering.  On  Monday  he  invests  himself  with  the  Order 
of  the  Lath,  and  we  attend  council.  A  lucky  star  it  is, 
and  appears  to  us  at  tlie  most  sea.sonable  juiicliiri'.  d'he 
Governor  orders  a  salute,  and  recommends  eireulars  to 
notify  the  lionour  done  to  Clavering.  1  thought  this  u 
pitiful  coi  ulese.ensioii . 

‘  July  — Sup  witli  ITa.stings  at  Tmpey’s  ;  long  faces. 

‘  9t/o— Ncavs  of  Mrs.  Tmhoirs  divorce,  and  hopes  of  her 
marriage  with  Hastings. 

‘  lliA. — Troops  i'einov('d  from  the  lliijah  of  Ihirdwan’s 
house.  The  infamous  Bridjoo  Kis.sore  uj)])oinled  guai’dian 
to  the  Itajah,  with  unlimited  power.  At  night  u  long 
conference  with  Sir  J.  Clavering ;  he  begin.s  to  [lereeive 
how  grossly  ho  has  been  abused  on  all  sides ;  recpiesls 
me  to  write  a  private  letter  fur  him  to  Lord  North. 

‘  12itA. — Employed  as  he  desires;  pepper  uiul  .salt.  A 
good  letter;  but  I  fear  the  author  will  be  suspected. 
Clavering  signs  it  joyfully.  lu  a  letter  to  liis  brother,  he 
orders  the  letters  to  be  nriuted  bv  Alinoii.  and  adds  ihiit 
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Ions;  time  were  bosom  friends. 

‘  13^/i. — Li  the  country  at  Sir  J.  C.’s  and  family.  Last 
night  J.  C.  received  Eobinson’s  private  letter  of  November 
20,  which  he  ought  to  have  received  a  month  ago.  They 
have  plainly  gained  Sir  Ed.  Vernon.  It  is  evident,  from 
Kobinson’s  letter,  that  the  minister  foresaw  the  possibility 
of  Hastings’  refusing  to  quit  the  government,  yet  made 
no  provision  for  it.  At  Clavering’s  desire  I  write  him  a 
peppering  answer. 

‘  Ibth. — Eevenue  Board.  Parturiunt  monies.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  begins  at  last  his  approaches  to  a  settlement,  and 
proposes  five  leading  questions  to  us  which  we  have 
answered  fifty  times.  Yet,  as  I  do  not  intend  to  spare 
him,  I  desire  one  day  to  give  my  answer.  The  truth  of 
all  my  predictions  about  his  Aumeers,  Hustaboods,  and 
accurate  valuations  seems  now  to  oppress  him.  Yestigia 
multa  retrorsnm.  The  man  appears  to  me  in  a  state  of 
insanity.  Clavering  visits  me  at  night,  very  resigned  and 
ready  to  sign  anything  I  think  proper.  Eous  teUs  me  he 
shall  now  return  to  Dacca. 

‘  16t/i. — A  minute  from  Clavering  and  myself  in  answer 
to  the  questions.  Hastings  very  submissive.  The  Aumeers 
and  all  their  woi’ks  made  over  to  the  devil.  I  disdain  to 
triumph,  though  I  never  had  so  much  matter  for  it. 
Hastings  and  I  were  fairly  pitted  on  the  question  of  the 


The  following  letter  of  Erancis’s  to  Godfrey,  of  this 
date,  relates  to  the  intended  marriage  of  Hastings  to  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Imhoff,  which  actually  took  place  on 
August  1  : — 

July  19,  1777. 

There  is  no  answering  for  the  resolutions  of  such  a  timid,  desperate, 


inform  you  that  lie  is  to  be  married  shortly  to  the  supposed  wife  of 
a  German  painter,  with  whom  he  has  lived  for  sovoriil  yoai's.  1'ho 
lady  is  turned  of  forty,  has  children  grown  up  by  lun  ])rel<'nded 
husband,  from  whom  she  has  obtained  a  divorce  under  the  hand  of 
some  German  prince.  I  have  always  been  on  very  good  terriis  ivith 
the  lady,  and  do  not  despair  of  being  invited  to  the  wedding.  She 
is  an  agreeable  woman,  and  lias  been  very  pretty.  Wy  Lord  t’.liief 
Justice  Impey,  tlie  most  upright  of  all  jiossihle  lawyors,  is  to  act.  iho 
part  of  a  father  to  this  second  Helen,  though  his  wife  has  not  Hjiolccn 
to  her  this  twelvemonth. 


Journal. 

‘■July  ‘lith. — The  advice  of  anewEcgulation.Bill]mviiig 
passed  in  March  last  seems  to  distress  and  sink  the  (lu- 

vernor  and  Barwell  beyond  incasiire . Kobkissen 

distracted  at  a  slight  put  on  him  by  the  Gencrtil,  wlio,  I 
think,  is  now  fairly  plunged  into  black  polituts,  without 
knowing  how  to  steer  between  them.  An  cutertainmeut 
made  on  jiurpose  this  night  at  the  Governor’s  to  eireet 
a  reconciliation  between  Lady  luipcy  and  Madatne  (^lui- 
pusetin;  the  former  sends  an  excuse.  A  mortal  disap¬ 
pointment  ! 

‘26t/i. — ^Nothing.  Sup  at  Impey’s.  Her  lady.sliip 
swears  stoutly  that  Madame  Imhoir  shall  pay  lier  the 
first  visit — an  idea  which  I  don’t  fail  to  encourage.’ 

The  next  entry  (July  28, 1777)  relates  to  a  .subject  to 
which  it  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  allude.  Tim 
‘Triumvirate’  had,  from  the  beginning,  set  l]ieinselv(!.s 
against  Hastings’  views  of  cxi.erual  policy  tending  to 
‘  annexation.’  After  the  battle  of  Arras,  the  first  won 
by  British  arras  against  the  Mahrattas,  May  17,  1775, 
Hastings  had  effected  a  treaty  with  llaghoba,  their  active 
leader,  which  Clavering’s  party,  during  their  .supremacy, 
had  annulled  ;  but  their  policy  was  in  turn  disanoroved 


rancis  s  journal  relates,  as  will  be  seen,  to  tne  military  ope¬ 
rations  wtiicli  subsequently  took  place :  tlie  convention  of 
Hurgliaum,  January,  1778,  wliicli  rescued  a  British  army 
from  destruction  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  its  acquisitions ;  and 
the  expeditions — at  first  under  Colonel  Leslie,  afterwards 
under  Colonel  Goddard,  —  carried  on  during  Francis’s 
stay  in  Inclia,but  inauspiciously  terminated  in  1781,  after 
his  return. 


Journal. 

‘■July  2%th. — Eeceived  the  Company’s  letter  of  Februai’y 
5,  1777.  Our  Poona  treaty  totally  condemned,  and  in 
terms  which  seem  expressly  levelled  against  Clavering. 
He  appears  to  me,  and  I  beheve  to  himself,  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  all  sides.  With  respect  to  the  subject  on  which 
he  and  I  differed  in  February,  1776,  and  had  nearly 
divided  for  ever,  they  say  “  they  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Francis.”  Sup  at  Lemaistre’s,  with  Clavering,  Hyde,  &c. 

‘  2^th. — Eev.  Board.  Barwell  absent.  Paragraphs  of 
the  last  letter,  respecting  the  revenues,  read  and  circulated 
to  the  provincial  councils.  AIL  in  favour  of  the  Zemin¬ 
dars,  and  to  reheve  the  natives.  The  Court  of  Directors 
evidently  take  as  much  of  my  plan  as  they  possibly 
can,  consistently  with  their  own  immediate  profits.  The 
Governor  very  humble.  I  find  by  private  letter’s  dated 
February  5,  that  I  stand  as  high  at  home  as  I  could  wish. 
Chunar  dechmed  by  the  judges  not  to  be  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Mrs.  Imhoff  sups  at  Lady  Lnpey’s  by  way 
of  submission. 

‘August  19iA. — Eev.  Board.  Hastings  and  I.  Christie’s 
grant  of  10,000  begas  in  Dinagepore  restored  by  the 
Governor — proh  pudor !  Clavering  very  ill,  and  I  think 
in  ereat  danger. 


to  print  his  argument.  He  sees  plainly  that  Tin] )C] 
made  him  the  scapegoat.— N.B.  Lady  Im]K‘y  sits  up 
Mrs.  Hastings ;  viilgd,  toadcatiug. 

'■2\st — ^H.  and  I  sup  at  the  Govenioi-’s.  hlrs.  1  Fas 
very  handsomely  acknowledges  iny  constant  allc-n 
to  her. 

‘22n<i. _ Mrs.  Hastings  returns  T^ady  Olavm'ing’s  • 

attended  by  Lady  Iiupey  iiiform^  ■puiiptiri.'^.  Lieulci. 
Colonel  Parker’s  ball.  TJie  Clavenings  nut  invited. 
John  very  ill. 

‘  2Qth. _ Barwell  turns  advocate  of  tlu^  Zeniind 

presents  a  petition  from  tho.se  of  the  21-  rergiiii 
Saw  Clavering  at  night.  Tliere  .‘^ec'iu.s  to  me  no  Ik 
his  pain  is  gone,  and  he  take.,s  tlie  bark. 

‘28tA. — Clavering  much  belt*;)-.  .At  tlui  re(|nesl 
Lem'h  and  Hide,  I  write  a  .strong  lelter  1o  Ju^ 
Chambers  at  Chittagong,  to  prevent  his  taking  part  v 
Impey,  &c.;  vide  letter.  ’I'lie  (.llue.f  .Iustie,<,'.  seems 
termined  to  push  everything  to  ii.xtremily.’ 

The  next  entry  notes  the  di'ath  of  8ir  John  (davei 
— to  designate  him  by  the  title  of  hi.s  .shoi't-livi-d  digii 
His  irritable  temper  had  probably  aggravated  llie  pe 
cions  effects  of  the  climate  on  his  constitution.  And 
appointed  ambition  may  have  (‘ontrilmtcd  to  the  ei 
strophe  ;  bnt  there  is  little  evidiaico  of  this  :  none  wl 
ever,  that  I  have  found,  of  th(‘  story  told  liy  .Maeau 
that  Hastings  insisted  on  having  his  atteiulanee  at  hi.s  t 
marriage  festivities;  ‘brought  liis  vaiuiui.shed  rival  in 
umph  to  the  gay  circle  wlii eh  surrounded  the  briih*,’  j 
thereby  hastened  Ins  decease.  It  must  be  ob.sm'ved  t 
Francis — though,  as  \vc  have,  seen,  in  his  heart  so  bil 


‘  August  80(/i. — Sir  Johu  Clavering,  after  a  delirium  of 
many  lioru's,  expired  at  half-past  two  p.m.,  and  was  buried 
at  eight,  in  the  most  private  manner.  The  Governor 
ordered  minute  guns.  I  waited  on  the  ladies,  &c.,  and 
pressed  them  to  remove  to  my  house,  but  they  declined. 

I  attended  the  funeral  on  foot  to  the  grave. 

‘  September  bth. — The  Governor  took  me  on  one  side  to 
remonstrate  amicably  against  the  violence  and  hostility 
of  my  conduct,  particularly  yesterday,  con  niuckas  pala- 
bras,  &c.  I  answered  him  generally  that  my  situation,  pre¬ 
servation  of  my  chai'acter,  consistency,  &c.,  obliged  me  to 
observe  this  conduct  without  any  personal  enmity  to  him. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  a  reflection  I  had  thrown  upon 
him  in  one  of  my  minutes  yesterday  about  Harnay’s  in¬ 
tended  command.  As  I  really  had  no  such  intention,  I 
agreed  to  strike  the  woi'ds  out.  Lemaistre  dines  with 
me  alone. 

‘  6^/i. — Nothing. 

‘  7 th. — ^Lemaistre  and  Hyde  dine  Avith  me  at  the 
gardens,  and  engage  body  and  soul  with  me,  envers 
tons  et  centre  tous. 

‘Sth. — Violent  debate  at  the  council.  Harwell  evi¬ 
dently  set  on  to  attack  Bristowe  in  order  to  awe  me. 
I  set  them  at  defiance.  Engage  with  Colonel  Upton 
to  secure  Lord  Sandwich ;  very  busy  in  Avriting  lettei's 
overland,  and  contriving  modes  of  conveyance.  The 
weight  of  metal  against  me.’ 

September  4  is  the  date  of  a  very  violent  letter  of 
Francis’s  to  Lord  North,  in  which  he  announces  Clavering’s 
death,  and  declares  that  ‘  Hastings  Avill  never  be  brought 
to  a  voluntary  resignation  1  In  one  word,  he  cannot  quit 
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tiie  grouiuL  at:  &lcluu3  uh.  ... 
country  would  instantly  rise  and  witness  ai!;iiiHst  liiiii.’ 
To  liis  wife,  at  the  same  date,  ho  gives  a  [iiveurahle  !U- 
count  (a  very  unusual  relaxation  ot  tlui  sevcrify  of  liis 
judgments)  of  Mrs.  Hastings.  ‘Tin;  lady  licrseir  is  really 
an  accomplished  woman.  She  behaves  with  perleet  jn’o- 
priety  in  her  new  station,  and  deserves  every  mark  ot 
respect.’ 

Journal. 

Sept,  dtk — ^Indisposed,  and  cannot  atUnid  the  Rev. 
Board.  The  language  now  is,  that  they  will  not  let 
Wheeler  take  his  seat ! 

‘  llt/i.— Welbore  Ellis  ha.s  changed  his  noli*,  having 
got  hopes  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot’s  place.  In  a  private 
letter  to  Sir  J.  0.,  dated  February  1777,  In'  says  the 
‘coahtion  with  Hastings’  friends  with  GoverimuMit  en¬ 
ables  it  to  prevent  some  things  and  to  (^arry  others,’  <S:t'. 
‘I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  c.onviiu'.eil  of  tlu'  ri'al  regard 
of  Lord  North  towards  you,’  <,^e..  Not  two  inonlhs  be¬ 
fore  he  condemned  Lord  North,  hors(!  and  foot.  I  sei' 
little  or  no  difference  between  such  a  teinpori.sing  conriier 
and  that  treacherous  sc.ouiulrel  Robinson.  Sup  at  bady 
Impey’s,  where  I  find  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah  in  elo.se  de¬ 
bate.  Set  them  at  defianco  about  Bristow.  Thoinp.son, 
whom  they  send  with  the  pacquet  to  Suez,  pronii,se.s  nu! 
fidelity,  body  and  sovd. 

‘  Idth. — Clouds  between  Ha.stings  and  Bnrwell.  The 
latter  abuses  him  and  Iinjiey  in  private.  T  think  Hastings 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  Wheeder  out  of  the  council. 

‘  21st. — ^Letter  from  Hastings  about  a  ve.ssel  of  Brice’s, 
which  he  offers  to  carry  our  despatch  to  Suez.  'I'hc.  style 
is  changed.  “If  you  approve  it.  Sir,  I  will  nronosc!  it :  if 
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vessel.”  H.  and  B.  are  certainly  on  bad  term.s,  tbough 
they  dare  not  proceed  to  an  open  rupture.  I  have  many 
hints  from  B.  through  Mackenzie  of  his  disposition  to 
buy  Hastings  out,  if  he  could  be  assured  that  I  -would 
not  distress  him  in  the  government.  I  hear  all  and  say 
nothing. 

‘  23r(i. — They  have  settled  their  bargain  no-w,  and 
this  job,  I  take  for  granted,  is  Barwell’s  price  for  the  re¬ 
mission  to  Huddea.  T-wo  days  ago  we  had  notice  that 
the  Plassey  and  Ceres  were  ai-rivecl  at  Ligellee,  yet  their 
pacquets  are  not  come  up  ;  some  roguery  of  Hastings. 

‘  '29th. — Barwell  absent.  Eliott  arrives  -with  letters  as 
low  as  June  9.  It’s  all  too  true.  We  are  infamously 
deserted  at  home  ;  but  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  it  very  advisable 
that  I  should  run  my  head  into  a  furnace.  Poor 
Will  Burke!  without  an  appointment  at  Madras,  and 
as  much  to  seek  as  if  he  had  never  had  a  friend ;  what 
shall  I  do  for  him?  Avhat  an  excellent  heart  breathes 
through  Edmund’s  letter !  By  something  that  passed 
this  day  in  council,  I  suspect  that  Hastings  is  laying  the 
ground  to  torment  if  not  dispossess  the  Eajah  of  Benares. 

‘  BOth. — ^Yisit  from  EhotP — sly  devil !  He  assures  me 
that  Macleane  never  had  any  thoughts  of  coming  hither. 
Eeceived  the  general  letter  of  June  11,  Hastings  curses 
the  Directors  without  mercy,  and  turns  into  ridicule 
their  instructions  to  Madras.  Barwell  not  at  the  board. 
Court  of  Directors  write  a  strong  letter  to  General 
Clavering,  which  I  circulate  aU  over  the  country.  Some 
hopes  yet. 

Tt  was  in  this  month  fSentember.  17771  that  Pi’ancia 


vessel.”  H.  and  B.  are  certainly  on  bad  terms,  tliough 
they  dare  not  proceed  to  an  open  rupture.  I  have  many 
hints  from  B.  through  Mackenzie  of  his  disposition  to 
buy  Hastings  out,  if  he  could  be  assured  that  I  -would 
not  distress  him  in  the  government.  I  hear  all  and  say 
nothing, 

‘  IZrd. — ^They  have  settled  their  bargain  no-vv,  and 
this  job,  I  take  for  granted,  is  Barwell’s  price  for  the  re¬ 
mission  to  Huddea.  Two  days  ago  -we  had  notice  that 
the  Plassey  and  Ceres  were  arrived  at  Ingellee,  yet  their 
pacquets  are  not  come  up ;  some  roguery  of  Hastings. 

‘  29iA. — ^Harwell  absent.  Eliott  arrives  with  letters  as 
low  as  June  9.  It’s  all  too  true.  We  are  infamously 
deserted  at  home  ;  but  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  it  very  advisable 
that  I  should  run  my  head  into  a  furnace.  Poor 
Will  Burke !  without  an  appointment  at  Madras,  and 
as  much  to  seek  as  if  he  had  never  had  a  friend :  what 
shall  I  do  for  him?  what  an  excellent  heart  breathes 
through  Edmund’s  letter !  By  something  that  passed 
this  day  in  council,  I  suspect  that  Hastings  is  laying  the 
ground  to  torment  if  not  dispossess  the  Eajah  of  Benares. 

‘  30#/i. — ^Visit  from  Eliott’- — sly  devil !  He  assures  me 
that  Macleane  never  had  any  thoughts  of  coming  hither. 
Eeceived  the  general  letter  of  June  11,  Hastings  curses 
the  Directors  without  mercy,  and  turns  into  ridicule 
tlieir  instructions  to  Madras.  Barwell  not  at  tlie  board. 
Court  of  Directors  write  a  strong  letter  to  General 
Clavering,  which  I  circulate  all  over  the  country.  Some 
hopes  yet. 

It  was  in  this  month  (September,  1777)  that  Francis 
found  time  to  compose  the  most  detailed  and  remarkable 
of  his  letters  to  Lord  North  on  the  government  of  India. 


It  is  in  trutli  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the  subject,  such  as 
it  then  presented  itself.  But  it  came  before  the  public  in 
many  shajjes,  and  cannot  find  a  place  in  a  mere  personal 
memoir.  Prancis  printed  it  as  a  separate  composition 
in  1793. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  insert  here  (between  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  1777)  a  number  of  letters  written  from 
England  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  year,  and  the  latest  of 
which  were  received  by  him,  according  to  his  endorse¬ 
ment,  in  October.  They  will  show  the  opinion  entertained 
of  his  prospects  and  proceedings  by  his  friends  at  home, 
and  illustrate  the  entries  in  his  journal  made  after  the 
receipt  of  them.  The  following  is  from  Tilghman,  who 
had  by  this  time  come  from  America  to  England  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  Indian  design. 


January  24,  1777- 

My  dear  Erancis, — By  tlie  last  fleet  I  writ  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Mackrabie,  and  now  I  baYe  tbe  liononr  to  aclcli’ess  myself  to  tlie 
Tyrant  of  Indostan.  After  a  tbousand  delays,  I  have  obtained  tlie 
permission  of  tbe  Direction  to  proceed  to  Bengal,  not  simply,  but 
sub  modo ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  condition  of  my  going  to  Dublin  and 
being  called  to  tbe  Lusb  bar,  and  as  this  is  a  condition  jprecedeni^  I 
must  comply  with  it  Uterally.  .  .  .  This  will  put  me  to  some  incon¬ 
venience  :  however,  I  can  certainly  return  to  England  at  least  in 
time  to  get  out  in  the  last  ship.  Believe  me  I  shall  not  be  grieved 
when  the  time  of  my  departure  from  this  country  arrives.  I  shall 
feel  more  of  that  reluctance  which  hung  about  me  when  I  went  last 
to  America.  Alas !  why  should  I  ?  London  is  not  what  it  was  to  me. 
Fitzpatrick  is  dead ;  you  are  gone  ;  and  Jack  Burke  is  as  licavy  as 
old  age.  I  have  never  ventured  to  set  my  foot  in  the  Crown  Coflbe 
House,  indeed  I  never  see  it  without  being  filled  with  melancholy. 
My  chief  and  almost  only  companions  are  the  Godfi’cys  ;  mthout 
their  society  my  life  would  he  insupportable.  Eden  I  have  seen,  et 
plures  umbras  !  but  how  low  are  such  folks  in  the  scale  of  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Phil  Baggs  was  a  week  or  two  in  England  in  October.  When  he 
left  Paris,  the  report  was  that  he  was  going  to  England  to  cut  timber 


Pitzgerald,  in  wliicli  lie  beliaved  with,  his  wonted  gallantry.  He 
wounded  liis  antagonist  in  the  thigh,  and  was  himself  wounded  in 
the  leg,  the  small  hone  of  which  was  broken,  and  forced  into  the 
tendo  Achillisy  as  the  newspapers  say.  When  he  received  the  shot 
he  fell ;  but  having  a  pistol  in  reserve,  and  being  at  liberty  to  break 
ground,  he  crawled  towards  ]?itz,  who,  unable  to  endure  the  grim¬ 
ness  of  his  countenance,  broke  ground  the  wrong  way,  and  ran  off 
at  such  a  rate  that  he  plainly  discovered  his  Undo  AGliillis  had 
received  no  injury.  Upon  this  Baggs  took  a  Hying  shot,  but  miss’d 
his  mark,  and  so  the  matter  ended.  Honest  Stephen  is  in  certain 
expectation  of  good  preferment  in  Ireland,  and  is  at  present  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  preaching  and  jpraying  to 
redeem  his  character. 

Mrs.  Fi'ancis  has  written  many  pages  in  folio  about  family  affairs, 
and  whicb  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  tliem ;  bnt  I 
must  indulge  myself  witb  saying  a  word  or  two  to  your  son.  This 
boy  then  bears  a  perfect  resemblance  to  you ;  he  has  your  shape 
(particularly  in  the  leg),  your  eyes,  your  mouth,  your  soft  hands, 
your  manner,  your  passions.  I  iiresume  you  are  partial  enough  to 
yourself  to  tliink  I  have  spoken  very  handsomely  of  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  shall  dismiss  him  with  telling  you  that  Monsieur  Hihouville 
assures  me  he  has  a  very  extraordinary  cajDacity. 

Farewell !  Hemember  me  to  Mack.  You  and  he  are  my  all 
in  India.  I  am  most  impatient  to  be  with  you. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

B.  TlLGHilAir. 

Mrs.  Bassey’s,  Flndyor  Street,  January  24,  1777. 

Godfrey  to  Francis. 

London,  March  12,  1777. 

I  have  put  oh  waiting  so  long,  that  I  have  but  one  d^y  to  do  it 
in ;  but  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  this  letter  will  go  by  my 
aide-dc-camp  (B.  Tilghman),  to  whom  I  must  refer  you  for  any  par¬ 
ticulars  that  I  shall  omit.  Your  family  are  all  well;  your  son  is  much 
improved.  I  expect  your  determination  next  season  concerning  the 
plan  of  his  future  education.  All  the  world  here  have  been  aston¬ 
ished  that  the  reforinei'S  of  India  should  have  played,  and  won  and 
lost  50,OOOZ.  I  have  no  douht  of  the  fact ;  the  quantum  is  the  only 
point  that  is  not  quite  so  clear,  and  that  you  are  the  winnei\  I 
sincerely  rejoice  in  your  good  fortune.  For  G-od’s  sake,  since  you 
have  incurred  the  censure  of  the  world,  keep  the  money  to  console 
you  in  your  affliction.  I  heard  too,  but  that  is  not  quite  so  certain, 


Tvaj  towards  Pmladelpma,  and  they  have  made  between  and 

5,000  prisoners.  The  army  in  Canada  have  retaken  Montreal,  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  cross  the  lakes.  General  Lee  is  taken.  The 
Americans  have  been  very  successful  at  sea ;  they  have  taken  so 
many  of  our  West  India  ships  that  the  common  insurance  from  the 
islands  has  been  above  30  percent.  One  West  India  house  failed  this 
winter  for  9OO,000L  Two  or  three  years  more  of  such  successes  will 
totally  min  this  country.  We  had  last  summer  17,000  Germans  in 
America,  and  we  are  about  to  send  8,000  or  10,000  more. 

In  return  for  the  news  you  send  me  of  hanging  hfuncomar,  I  will 
tell  you  the  famous  Dr.  Dod  is  now  in  ISTewgate,  in  order  to  his 
hanging  by  the  first  opportunity.  He  has  been  found  guilty  of 
forgery,  and  the  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced  as  soon  as  the  judges 

have  decided  upon  a  point  of  law. 

^  *  * 

Yours, 

D.  Godfrey. 

Major  Baggs  has  been  fighting  the  Fighting  Fitzgerald  ;  he  lives 
at  Paris  in  all  the  magnificence  of  a  prince.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
gentleman  who  lately  left  Paris,  that  there  is  no  guessing  within 
5,000Z.  how  much  the  expense  of  his  estabHshment  amounts  to 
yearly. 


J,  Bourlce  to  Freunds. 

London,  April  29,  1 777. 

My  dear  Francis,— This  letter  will  be  carried  overland  to  Madras 
by  my  friend  Will  Burke,  who  goes  with  a  dupheate  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  despatches  to  Lord  Pigot.  Such  is  the  prejudice  against  his 
name  and  principles,  that  although  he  was  ten  years  in  Parliament, 
and  under-secretary  to  General  Conway,  with  a  fair  character  for 
morals  and  abilities,  he  had  not  interest  sufficient  to  obtain  any 
station  m  the  Company’s  service,  hut  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
this  mode  of  getting  to  India.  He  and  Edmund  have  lived  togetlior 
from  thefr  early  days,  in  a  course  of  the  most  uninterrupted  friend¬ 
ship,  with  the  same  affections,  the  same  connexions  and  interests ; 
as  their  union  has  been  close,  their  sepai’ation  must  be  grievous! 
I  really  pity  the  man  going  and  the  man  left  behind;  their  only 
comfort  is  in  the  hope  that  fortune,  which  has  been  adverse  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  may  he  favom^able  in  another.  Poor  Will’s 


witliin  the  reach  of  your  assistance ;  this  was  likewise  Edmund’s  wish, 
but  they  had  not  interest  enough  to  obtain  it.  Should  any  accident 
send  him  to  Bengal,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
your  inclination,  to  obhge  E.  B.  by  serving  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friend. 


Welhore  JEJIlis  to  'Francis. 

May  13,  1777. 

Dear  Sir, — take  the  opportunity  which  Mr.  Elliot  is  so  good  as 
to  offer  me  of  returning  you  my  best  and  most  cordial  thanlcs  for 
yoxu'  letters  of  September  13  and  of  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
1776. 

•****♦** 
hir.  Elhot  proposes  to  go  overland  from  Alexandria  to  Suez,  which 
has  been  found  so  convenient  and  expeditious  a  road,  that  I  believe 
the  intercourse  will  be  very  frequent  by  that  channel,  especially  as  I 
understand  that  the  Company  have  ordered  two  vessels  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  packets  alternately  from  that  station. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  complaints  from  your  part  of  the  world 
of  the  painful  disappointment  of  your  reasonable  expectations.  I  am 
not  surprised  the  first-  effects  should  be  temporary  despondency;  but 
I  should  be  surprised  if  a  little  recollection  or  reflection  did  not  cure 
that  despondency,  and  recall  a  resolute  and  steady  pursuit  of  the 
same  principles  and  the  same  measures  as  far  as  the  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  ^vill  permit.  A  majority  is  evidently  in  the  hands  of  the 
resident.  The  Company  have  not  shown  that  disposition  to  you 
which  your  services  merited  from  them,  or  which  corresponded  even 
with  what  the  Directors  wrote,  and  Government,  who  applauded, 
gave  no  effectual  support.  You  well  Icnew  when  you  were  appointed 
that  you  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Company  ;  hut  as  far  as  it 
dared  show  it,  discoui'agement,  indisposition,  coldness  at  the  best, 
and  if  yon  afforded  any  legal  or  well  grounded  handle  for  it,  hostility. 
The  only  effectual  support  you  expected  was  from  Government, 
and  by  your  own  wisdom,  com'age  and  important  services  you  well 
deserved  it,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  yon  had  it,  to  the  utmost  of 
the  power  of  Government.  But  Government  lost  its  power  both  in 
the  direction  and  in  the  general  great  is  Diana  of  the  Fplio- 

sians.  The  alarm  which  was  taken  in  India  rapidly  communicated 
itself  to  Leadenhall  Street,  and  combinations  for  mutual  defence 
were  secretly  made,  the  effects  of  which  soon  discovered  the  weakness 
of  Government ;  and  to  ensure  their  success,  every  election  of  direc- 


wise  for  tis,  nor  useful  to  tlie  great  object,  to  continue  an  liostile  and 
fruitless  opposition  in  the  council.  Is  it  of  no  use  to  have  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  deliberations  the  opposition  and  the 
very  able  arguments  with  which  that  opposition  is  supported  by 
such  men  as  you  and  Clavering  ?  Do  you  think  such  a  steady 
adherence  of  two  such  men  acting  as  it  were  by  one  spirit  would  not 
hold  in  check  to  a  certain  degi’ce  any  wantonness  of  ambition,  of 
rapacity,  to  which  a  majority  might  otherwise  be  possibly  in  clined, 
particularly  a  majority  supported  by  a  casting  vote  which  therefore 
flung  such  a  weight  of  responsibility  on  one  liead  ?  But  mvidimi 
placard  paras.  Believe  me,  dear  Sh,  nothing  you  can  say  or  do  will 
ever  give  you  any  hold  in  the  Company  since  tho  irrcmissiblo  crime 
•  of  having  been  in  that  commission  as  a  confidential  friend  of  Grovern- 
ment.  But  Government  is  permanent,  and  the  Company’s  term 
growing  very  short  must  bring  them  to  the  foot  of  Government,  for 
so  valuable  a  lease  must  not  run  too  near  its  expiration  without 
some  negotiation.  The  favour  of  Government  is,  together  witli  your 
own  merit  and  abihties,  the  most  permanent  and  secure  obj  cct  for 
your  future  success  to  bo  aimed  at.  I  but  just  skim  the  argument, 
for  I  do  not  pretend  to  advise,  mnch  less  to  argue  with  you.  I  only 
touch  lightly  what  I  have  gathered  to  be  the  wishes  of  those  friends 
whom  I  believe  to  be  anxious  for  your  'welfare,  and  I  trust  tliat  you 
will  forgive  in  that  view  the  liberty  I  have  taken  of  seeming  to  differ 
in  any  degree  from  the  scheme  of  your  conduct  which  you  by  the 
last  letters  seemed  inclined  to  adopt.  Every  man  must  judge  for 
himsolf,  and  you  are  master  of  such  ability  as  to  enable  you  to  form 
a  better  judgment  than  we  your  friends  dare  do.  Before  this  can 
reach  your  hands,  probably  Mr.  Hastings  will  have  resigned  the 
chair  to  General  Clavering.  I  am  so  pressed  in  time  that  I  am 
obliged  to  stop  here,  as  Mr.  Elliot  sends  me  word  that  he  is  to  set 
out  this  evening  or  early  to-morrow  morning.  Be  pleased  to  accept 
my  best  thanks  for  your  very  obliging  attention  in  sending  me  the 
drawings  which  you  mention,  and  which,  when  the  captain  shall 
have  leisure  to  get  his  things,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  seo. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard,  dear  Sir, 

Tour  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

W*.  Ellis. 

To  Hon.  Mr.  Francis,  &e.  &c. 


From  this  letter  it  appears  that  a  section  at  least  of 


opposition  to  Hastings.  This  should  be  fairly  borne  in' 
mind  in  judging  of  the  conduct  'which  he  pursued. 

On  June  8,  1777,  Grodfrey  reports  to  Francis  a  violent 
quarrel,  aheady  alluded  to,  between  Mrs.  Francis  and  her 
trustees ;  ‘  their  difference  arose  from  the  circumstance 
of  her  taldng  a  house  in  Harley  Street  totally  against 
Chandler’s  approval.’  ‘  The  house  is  a  very  good  one ; 
the  rent  180/.  per  annum.’ 

The  following,  of  the  same  date,  is  from  Edmund 
Burke  (hitherto  unpublished),  and  introduces  his  brother 
William  Burke,  who  went  at  this  time  to  India  to  seek  his 
fortune.  He  stopped  at  Madras,  where  he  obtained  the 
office  of  agent  to  the  Eajah  of  Tanjore,  with  which  he 
returned  to  London:  see  the  details  in  Burke’s  cor¬ 
respondence  of  these  years  : — 

Edmund  EurJce  to  Francis. 

June  9,  1777. 

My  clear  Sir, — Our  common  friend  John  Burke  informs  me  that 
you  stiH  retain  that  kindness  -which  you  were  so  good  to  express 
towards  me  before  you  left  London.  This  wide  disconnected  empire 
will  frequently  disperse  those  who  are  clear  to  one  another ;  but  if 
this  dispersion  of  them  persons  does  not  loosen  their  regards,  it 
every  now  and  then  gives  such  opportunities  of  unexpected  meeting 
as  almost  compensate  the  pain  of  separation,  and  furnishes  means 
of  kind  offices  and  mutual  services,  which  make  even  absence  and 
distance  the  causes  of  new  endearment  and  continued  remembrance. 
These  thoughts  occur  to  me  but  too  naturally  as  my  only  comforts 
on  parting  with  a  friend,  whom  I  have  tenderly  loved,  highly 
valued,  and  continually  lived  with,  in  an  union  not  to  be  expressed, 
quite  since  our  boyish  years.  Indemnify,  my  dear  Sir,  as  well  as 
you  can  for  such  a  loss  by  contributing  to  the  fortune  of  my  friend. 
Bring  him  home  with  you  an  obliged  person,  and  at  his  ease,  under 
the  protection  of  yonr  opulence.  You  know  what  his  situation  has 
been,  and  what  things  he  might  have  snrely  kept,  and  infinitely 
increased,  if  he  had  not  those  feelings  which  make  a  man  worthy  of 
fortune  but  do  not  put  him  in  the  way  of  secui’ing  it.  Remember 


protect  a  spimt  and  rectitude  which  is  no  longer  tolerated  m 
England.  I  do  not  krow,  indeed,  that  he  will  visit  your  kingdom; 
but  if  he  should^  I  trust  that  he  will  find  a  friend  there,  whose 
manner  of  serving  him  will  not  be  in  the  style  of  those  who  acquit 
themselves  of  a  burthen.  Mr.  Burke’s  first  views,  indeed,  are  at 
Madras ;  but  all  India  is  now  closely  connected :  and  your  influence 
and  power  is  such  that  you  may  serve  him  very  materially  even 
there.  I  will  not  wrong  your  friendship  by  pressing  this  matter 
any  further,  but  it  is  indeed  near  to  my  heart. 

I  say  nothing  of  your  Eastern  politics.  The  affairs  of  America, 
which  are  as  important,  and  more  distracted,  have  almost  entirely 
engrossed  the  attention  which  I  am  able  to  give  to  any  thing  I  wish, 
and  laboured  to  keep  war  at  a  distance.  Mever  having  been  able  to 
discover  any  advantage  which  could  be  derived  from  the  greatest 
success,  I  never  approved  of  our  engaging  in  it ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
might  have  been  avoided.  The  ministers  this  year  hold  out  to  us 
the  strongest  hopes  of  what  they  call  a  victorious  campaign.  I  am 
indeed  ready  enough  to  believe  that  we  shall  obtain  the  delusive 
advantages  which  -will  encourage  us  to  proceed,  hut  will  not  bring 
matters  nearer  to  an  happy  termination.  France  gives  all  the  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  colonies  which  is  consistent  with  the  appearance  of 
neutrality.  Time  is  to  show  whether  she  will  proceed  further,  or 
whether  America  can  maintain  herself  in  the  present  struggle 
without  a  more  open  declaration  and  more  decided  efforts  from 
that  power.  At  present  the  ministers  seem  confident  that  France 
is  resolved  to  be  quiet.  If  the  court  of  Versailles  be  so  pacific, 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
that  whole  nation. 

Adieu  I  my  dear  Sir.  Be  assured  that  no  person  rejoices  more 
sincerely  than  I  do  in  hearing  every  circumstance  of  fortune  and 
honour  that  attends  you. 

I  am,  with  the  most  sincere  esteem  and  affection,  ever 

Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  humble  seiwant, 
Westminster,  June  9,  1777.  E.  BuRKE. 

I  need  not  say  with  what  affection  John  Burke  salutes  you. 

D*Oyly  to  Francis, 

Charles  Street,  July  9,  1777. 

My  clear  Francis, — ^All  your  letters  have  been  received,  and  your 
situatiou  in  the  East,  as  well  as  ours  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  must 
make  you  anxious  to  hear  from  us.  "WTiether  yours  or  ours  is  the  most 
whimsical  is  not  easilvto  he  deeitied.  Ppvh  TTOn  m  O  TT  T  TY1  Q  rr-l 


yonrs  in  some  measure  must  turn  upon  tlie  interest  anc^^pnduct  of 
friends  here ;  I  once  thought  so,  but  have  totally  altered  m^j^inip^'t^ 
If  Genex'al  Clavering  and  you  can  but  continue  to  act 
together,  you  must  soon  have,  in  my  poor  opinion,  the  decision  of 
all  material  points  relative  to  India  matters ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  own  to  you  that  it -will  not  sm^prise,  although  greatly  hurt  me,  to 
find  that  Sir  J.  Clavering  and  you  have  taken  your  resolutions  to  act 
no  longer  under  such  directors  and  such  iwoiectors,  Tou,  in  India, 
may  possibly  get  better  information  than  I  can  do  here  (although  I 
am  not  idle  in  my  inquiries)  how,  in  what  manner,  and  upon  what 
principles,  and  by  whom  the  great  affairs  of  India  are  guided.  I  own 
myself  so  ignorant  as  not  to  he  able  to  form  a  tolerable  guess 
whether  Mr.  Hastings  or  Sir  J.  Clavering  is  governor-general  at 
this  moment.  Upon  this  point  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions  here. 
Those  who  are  called  the  hnowing  ones  make  their  hetts  that 
Clavering  is  ;  others,  of  whom  I  am  one,  think  otherwise.  In  the 
first  place,  I  doubt,  especially  as  poor  Monson  is  dead,  whether 
Hastings  will  submit  to  wbat  his  ambassador  Macleane,  at  a  critical 
moment,  produced  as  his  resignation,  and  upon  which  the  Directors 
thought  proper  to  act.  And  in  the  next,  if  he  should,  whether  Sir 
J.  Clavering  would  choose  to  he  governor  upon  such  terms.  ’Tis 
said  the  resignatiou  came  forth  upon  conditions  settled  with  the 
minister.  What  they  are  I  know  not,  but  I  fancy  young  Elhot,  who 
is  probably  with  you  before  this  time,  can  tell  you  with  certainty,  if 
he  pleases.  He  is  supposed  to  he  one  of  the  persons  interested  in 
the  treaty.  As  soon  as  it  was  determined  to  restore  Lord  Pigot  for 
a  time  to  his  government,  and  then  recall  both  him  and  his  council, 
I  n  nderstood  Mr.  Macleane,  who  has  lately  appeared  as  agent  for  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  set  out  directly  for  Madras  by  land,  and  I  hear  got 
the  start  of  Mr.  W.  Burke  and  another  person  by  just  getting  to 
Dover  before  them  and  engaging  tlie  whole  of  the  only  packet  boat 
there  at  that  time.  This  very  extraordinary  man  seems  lately  to 
have  been  the  adviser  most  rehed  on  by  our  minister,  who  seems 
determined,  almost  at  any  rate,  to  keep  India  matters  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  hut,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  are  so  much  em¬ 
barrassed  that  nothing  can  kee2D  them  out  next  session.  In  short, 
my  dear  friend,  you  only  can  form  a  good  judgment  what  part  you 
ought  to  take.  Observe  one  tiling,  you  may  stay  where  you  are  as 
long  as  you  please  ;  nobody  here  will  think  of  recalling  you.  They 
know  better;  and  if  you  can,  consistent  with  your  honour  (for 
without  I  am  sure  you  will  not),  sfcay  till  the  end  of  your  five  years, 


both  of  yourself  and  friends.  I  have  tho  satisfaction,  to  tell  you  lliub 
the  little  frisk  between  you  and  Tlar well  socnis  in  a  great  .measure 
to  be  forgot  by  most  people,  except  his  sister,  wLo  1  uiuhu’sia.tid, 
outrageous,  and  will  not  forgot  and  forgive.  So  mucli  fur  iiidiai 
matters. 

If  tho  Howes  do  not  drub  tlio  Americans  this  sumnic-r,  that  (lisj)ui 
I  shall  begin  to  fear,  will  not  ond  well  for  this  country.  Aud  ilie 
Hrench,  who  now  do  cvorytlmig  but  avowedly  assint,  will  probably 
anotlier  year  take  a  part  witli  them. 

Thus  you  SCO  what  a  damned  condition  •wo  aro  in  hero.  "NVo  arc 
not  to  be  envied.  Stay  whore  you  are,  and,  if  posHiblo,  keep  things 
quiet  there. 

I  am  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  if  I  can  but  ged  rid  of  this 
American  business,  nothing  shall  evormake  mo  engage  in  any  t)l.hei\ 
Poor  Strachey  has  not  boon  well  in  America,  i ml ec'd  lie  was  not 
so  when  he  left  us.  Mrs.  Pvaneis  and  your  clnldnui  nris  perlbclly 
well.  Mrs.  H’Oyly  is  pretty  well,  and  greatly  yours.  Adair  and  .lebh 
set  out  last  Saturday  for  Italy,  to  visit  tho  .Duke  of  (.lh)mH‘sttM*,  who 
is  supposed  to  bo  in  a  dying  state.  Your  frieiid  rs.  Cartwright  is 
married  to  Cotterell  of  the  Council  Oillco. 

Adieu  I  my  dear  Praiicis,  and  be  assured  T  jnn, 

Yours  ever  Jiiost  allecd  ionali'ly, 

Cuu,  JKOylv. 

IjoviI  NhyHi  in  Sir  Johi  Clave vimj. 

(Opunud  iipparontly  h>'  hnuicia.) 

Downing  Street,  luly  11,  1777. 

Sir, — The  letter  from  tbo  Court  of  Directors,  which  Mr.  Ilumbold 
caiTios  with  him  to  India,  will  show  you  that  they  aro  Honsibki  of  your 
merit  aud  serviees,  and  ther(.)Ughly  couviucod  that  it  is  of  I  he  ut¬ 
most  importance  lo  their  uilairs  that  yt)U  should  iKuitinue  in  hMlia,.  I 
most  lieai'tily  join  with  them  in  their  intreaties  to  you  to  slay  at 
least  for  some  time  longer  in  your  presemt  situation,  which  i  Irust 
that  we  shall  ho  able  to  make  nioro  agroiiablo  to  you.  d’he  gcmu'al 
consideration  of  Indian  allairs  will  come  before  rurlituncid.  in  tho 
next  session,  when  wo  shall  endeavour  to  (uuTcct  ilie  iiliu.scs  that 
prevail  in  tlio  management  of  them  l)t)th.  iu  Asia  uutl  hlnr«»|ie.  Whut 
can  be  done  by  the  crown  shall  ho  done,  but  it  in  dillicult  for  the 
king  to  act  without  tho  direeiors,  and  tho  ilireclors  nrt'ulVnid  to  give 
offence  to  the  proprio tors.  bTotwithslanding  our  nppun-nt  majority 
amongst  the  latter,  wo  Avero,  as  you  must  have  Him!t»  leurni,  diMbultal 

.1 _ j.: _ ^0 _  • _ 1..  xi...  _  i  i  .•  ••  t 


TLc  idea  of  reformation  was  so  alarming  to  all  tlie  Indians  and  tlie 
jobbers  in  Leadenhall  Street,  tliat  we  conld  not  prevent  tbe  rescission 
of  the  vote  wliicb,  mtli  great  difficulty,  and  by  tbe  majoiitj  of  a 
single  voice,  we  had  carried  in  the  Cornet  of  Dhectors.  It  is  not  easy 
to  bring  the  latter  to  do  precisely  what  is  right  *,  we  shall,  however, 

I  trust,  persuade  them  to  present  a  representation  to  the  council  re¬ 
specting  the  court  of  justice,  which  will  in  all  probability  produce 
the  amendments  that  you  think  necessary.  Most  of  youx  other 
opinions  will,  I  hatter  myself,  be  adopted,  as  both  the  Company  and 
the  nation  seem  alarmed  at  your  desire  of  quitting  the  Indian  service. 
I  most  earnestly  wish,  therefore,  that  you  will  consent  to  remain  in 
Bengal  till  you  hear  what  measures  are  taken  in  the  ensuing  session 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  Hastings  will  probably  have  left  you  before 
you  receive  this  letter :  as  to  Mr.  Barwell,  I  hope  that  we  may  in 
time  recall  him ;  but  my  bad  success  last  year  makes  me  very  diffi¬ 
dent  of  any  point  that  is  to  be  caixied  by  a  ballot,  and  very  unwil¬ 
ling  to  bring  forward  any  business  before  the  cormt  of  proprietors. 
I  trust,  however,  that  when  Mr,  Hastings  is  come  away,  the  ob¬ 
structions  thrown  in  your  way  by  Mr.  Barwell  will  be  ineffectual, 
csjjecially  as  !Mr.  Wheler  will,  I  doubt  not,  cordially  support  all  the 
ineasures  you  think  proper  to  take  for  the  public  service.  We  felt 
sincerely  for  you  upon  the  loss  of  Colonel  Monson.  The  Company 
think  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  for  his  successor,  aud  I  wish  the  arrange- 
mont  may  take  place,  as  I  know  that  he  will  heartily  co-operate 
with  you.  His  acceptance  of  this  commission,  or  refusal  of  it,  de¬ 
pends,  I  believe,  a  good  deal  upon  the  prohabihty  of  your  continuing 
in  India  or  returning  to  Europe,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  have  taken  notice  of  Mr.  Webber,  and  am  happy  in  having 
boon  able  to  show,  in  a  small  degree,  my  regard  to  Colonel  Thornton. 
All  my  endeavours  to  introduce  Mr.  Amyatt  into  the  dii^ection 
have  tailed,  aud  I  find  the  present  set  of  directors  as  averse  to 
cliusing  him  as  the  last.  I  can  say  truly,  that  I  have  sincerely 
laboured  to  serve  him,  and  if  a  seat  in  the  Court  of  Dmectors  had 
been  in  my  disposal,  he  would  have  succeeded  a  long  while  ago. 

Mr.  Robinson  has,  by  my  direction,  written  to  you  by  this  con¬ 
veyance,  so  that  I  need  say  nothing  upon  several  other  points, 
wdiich  I  should  otherwise  have  mentioned  to  you ;  but  there  is  one 
circumstance  which  I  heg  leave  privately  to  hint  to  you  as  a  reason 
which  makes  it  of  great  consequence  that  you  should  continue 
some  time  longer  in  India.  Our  unhappy  disputes  with  our  colo¬ 
nies,  which,  I  am  afraid,  are  not  very  near  their  end,  put  this 


tive,  frank,  and  friendly,  but  tlieir  conduct  is  so  insidious,  and  so 
contradictory  to  their  declarations,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  the  peace  null  continue  between  us.  You  need  not  doubt  of 
oui'  taking  every  method  we  can  to  preserve  it,  but  France  may  go 
to  lengths  wliich  will  render  a  war  inevitable,  though,  I  believe,  it  is 
the  wish  both  of  the  King  of  France  and  of  M.  de  Maui’cpas  to 
avoid  it.  I  only  mention  this  for  joxlv ^private  ear,  as  the  French  would 
probably  turn  their  eyes  towards  India  in  case  of  a  ru^Dture.  It  is 
an  evil  I  hope  we  shall  avoid  ;  but,  if  we  cannot  escape  it,  it  is  highly 
important  that  our  affairs  in  India  should  be,  at  such  a  time,  in 
trusty  and  able  hands. 

I  believe  you  will  find  Mr.  Rumbold  and  Mr.  Munro  very  well 
disposed  to  act  with  you  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Company 
and  public  in  India ;  and  I  trust  that  when  Mr.  Carnac  assumes 
the  government  of  Bombay,  you  will  find  him  friendly,  though  I 
perceive  that  hitherto  the  council  of  that  presidency  has  thought 
proper  to  differ  from  the  supreme  council  at  Bengal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect.  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

Forth. 

P.S. — I  return  you  many  thanks  for  all  the  letters  and  papers 
which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me. 

F. 


Lord  North  to  Francis, 

Downing  Street,  July  11,  1777. 

Dear  Sir, — I  return  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  all  your  letters, 
papers,  and  informations  from  India.  The  death  of  Colonel  Monson 
was  a  great  private  and  public  loss,  but  the  apprehensions  of  losing 
in  consequence  the  services  of  General  Clavering  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  Directors  and  the  Company,  so  that  I  trust  we 
shall  find  a  greater  facility  in  Leadenhall  Street  than  we  have  hitherto 
found.  We  have  cei’taiuly  deserved  it  from  them,  for  we  have 
desired  nothing  but  their  benefit.  Their  jealousies,  however,  have 
been  inconceivably  great,  which,  added  to  the  alarms  of  Indian  and 
other  jobbers,  have  defeated  us  more  than  once  in  important  questions, 
the  particulars  of  which  you  are  well  acquainted  with.  The  Direc¬ 
tors  are,  however,  so  much  displeased  with  the  late  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Barwell,  that  they  are  ready  to  attend  to  the  plans 
of  reformation  suggested  by  Sir  J,  Clavering  and  you,  and  have 
written  a  most  earnest  letter  to  Sir  John  to  intreat  him  to  continue 


to  tlie  public,  especially  as  I  hope  that  the  execution  of  decrees  of 
Parliament  will  be  lodged  in  honest  and  able  hands. 

I  am,  ^vith  great  respect,  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

North. 


Journal. 

‘  Oct.  %%d. — Call  appointed  stirveyor-general.  Army 
contract  given  to  Johnson  for  three  years,  brother  of  the 
■worthy  gentleman  who  negotiated  hlrs.  Imhofl’s  divorce. 
Barwell  proposed  to  give  it  for  five.  They  have  no  mercy. 

‘4iA. — ^Visit  from  the  young  Rajah  of  Nuddea;  treat 
him  as  he  deserves.  This  dirty  fellow  has  been  sis 
weeks  in  Calcutta,  bargaining  witii  H.  and  B.,  and  never 
paid  me  a  visit.  Report  that  the  Eagle  pacquet  has 
arrived  at  Madras. 

‘  5tA. — Nothing.  Supj)ed  at  Impey’s ;  as  gracious  as 
ever.  Many  symptoms  convince  me  that  Mrs.  H.  and 
Lady  Imj^ey  hate  one  another  as  cordially  as  ever. 

‘  Sif/i. — Lady  Impey  furens  against  Mrs.  Hastings  woi'se 
than  ever.  Good  intelligence  through  Shee. 

‘  DtA. — Job  for  Johnson.  Hastings  sometimes  has 
qualms.  Barwell  never.  Buildings  at  the  Eort  as¬ 
signed  to  chief  engineer  ;  vide  my  reasons.  Tlie  fact  is, 
he  had  it  before,  luider  black  names. 

‘  Ihth. — Letter  from  E.  Hughes  dated  Sept.  22.  The 
Swallow  sailed  that  morning,  and  himself  was  to  follow 
on  the  30th,  in  the  Salisbury.  This  palavering  fellow  has 
betrayed  us  aU  along.  Received  the  Duke  of  Kingston’s 
packet,  with  a  general  letter  of  March  7.  Colonel 
Monson’s  commission  of  commander-in-chief.  Stibbert 
brigadier-general.  of  this  year’s  remittance  appro¬ 

priated  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  chiefly  among  themselves 


and  friends.  Hyde  mucli  dissatisfied  witTa  Chambers’ 
letter  to  Lemaistre  and  him.  This  trimming  system 
never  satisfies  any  body. 

‘  IQth, — Hastings  complains  bitterly  of  Clavering's  trea¬ 
chery  in  writing  secretly  to  the  C.  of  Hrs.  on  Sept.  22  j 
1776.  'Vldiat  is  there  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  ?  After 
acting  together  for  two  years  he  resigns  without  commu¬ 
nicating  his  intentions  to  me,  as  Monson  did  to  us  both, 
and  in  the  meantime  pushes  me  into  eveiy  excess  and 
violence  of  hostihty  against  H.  and  B.,  knowing  that  he 
was  soon  to  leave  me  in  the  midst  of  it.  How  little  tlie 
world  knows  the  true  character  of .  .  .  .,  aiid  how  is  it 
possible  that  any  history  should  be  true. 

‘  Nov.  Qth. — All  the  black  people  have  it  that  Hastings 
is  going  away.  News  of  the  arrival  of  the  Seahorse  at 
Ingellee. 

‘  7  th. — Seahorse’s  pacquet.  General  letter  of  April 
16.  What  a  ridiculous  letter.  Hastings  curses  the 
Directors  at  every  paragraph. 

‘  9th. — Parrer  communicates  to  me  a  long  conversation 
he  had  Avith  Barwell  last  night ;  B.  desired  him  to  stay 
after  supper,  and  kept  him  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
It  all  turned  on  my  views  and  intentions,  and  whether,  if 
Hastings  went  away,  I  would  let  B.  hold  the  government 
for  a  short  time  on  condition  of  resigning  to  me  at  a  fixed 
period.  I  am  to  hear  more  in  a  few  days ;  but  tliis  I 
think  looks  well. 

‘10^/^. — Succession  of  minutes  on  my  demand  of  an 
account  of  increases,  &c.  in  tlie  last  year.  H.  and  B. 
Avofully  pushed  for  reasons  to  refuse  it.  Tanto  meglio.’ 

Tlie  next  entiy  notifies  the  arrival  of  Tilghman  from 
America.  He  in  time  supplied  the  place  of  poor  Macra- 


Journal. 

'■Nov.  llth. — Tilghman  arrives  this  morning.  I  find 
that  on  a  false  alarm  of  the  Portland  being  arrived,  Hast¬ 
ings  has  sent  Elliot  and  Cochran  clown  the  river  to  meet 
him,  with  all  offers  of  accommodation,  &c.,  but  more  pro¬ 
bably  to  feel  the  ground,  that  is,  Wheeler’s  pulse. 

‘  lith. — Sent  Livius  clown  the  river  to  meet  Wheeler 
with  proper  instructions.’- 

‘  15t/i. — Abrupt  overture  from  Barwell  at  a  visit  at  his 
house.  “  That  he  spoke  by  commission  from  Mr.  Hastings 
without  taking  any  part  himself,  that  H.  was  extremely 
hurt  at  the  general  asperity  of  my  conduct  to  him,  parti¬ 
cularly  my  last  minute  about  the  Eanny  of  Eadshi,  which 
I  had  filled  with  the  severest  personalities,  &c.,  and  that  he 
was  prepared  with  a  full  refutation  of  every  thing  I  had 
said ;  but  that  he  wished  to  avoid  dehvering  it  in  if  I  -would 
withdraw  mine,  which  had  never  been  recorded  ;  that  this 
woirld  put  a  stop  to  altercations  useless  at  this  point  of  time 
to  all  parties,  and,  in  sliort,  offering  a  truce  but  prepared 
for  war.”  In  my  answer  I  stated  in  the  strongest  terms 
all  Mr.  H.’s  arbitrary  and  absurd  conduct  since  the  power 
devolved  to  him — the  impossibihty  of  my  ever  acting  in 
concert  with  such  a  man,  though  I  utterly  disclaimed  all 
personal  enmity.  I  coirclude  he  understood  my  answer  as 
a  refusal,  for  early  next  morning  I  received  from  him  the 
following  note,  written  after  he  had  sat  up  all  iright  win¬ 
ning  Farrer’s  money.  (The  note  and  answer  follow.) 

‘  I6i!/i. — I  had  accordingly  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
in  which  I  adhered  to  my  refusal  to  withdraw  the  minute, 
but  opened  to  him  a  prospect  of  other  facihties,  if 

^  ^Tieler  (late  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors)  had  been  sent  from 


I  am  convinced  was  the  real  object  of  the  ovevtuvc  oi 
their  part.  He  seemed  to  relish  it  highly,  and  said  In 
would  push  Hastings  to  the  utmost.  The  rest  of  ou; 
conversation  was  general.  I  see  plainly  13.  at  leas 
would  be  happy  to  escape  in  a  whole  skin. 

‘IS^A. — Rev.  Board.  Unexpectedly  summoned  bj 
Hastings  to  make  a  formal  proposal  to  me  to  withdraw 
the  minute,  &c.  Peace,  concessions,  advances,  &c.,  vidt 
proceedings,  and  my  letter  on  the  occasion  to  Mr.  Ellis.' 

In  the  letter  here  referred' to  (ISTov.  19,  1777)  he  in¬ 
forms  Welbore  Ellis  that  he  thinks  Hastings  ‘  meditates  a 
retreat,  and  to  leave  Barwell  in  the  government.’  Tliis, 
or  any  change  in  his  position,  was  now  the  subject  of 
his  dreams  ‘  At  present,’  he  tells  John  Bonrke,  Nov.  22, 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  William  Burke’s  claims,  ‘  I 
have  as  little  interest  as  Ned  Burke  himself,  and  am  as 
completely  proscribed  as  if  I  had  Number  45  Avritten  in 
capitals  on  my  forehead.  Does  any  reason  occur  to  you 
why  I,  who  am  in  place,  should  be  treated  as  a  patriot  ? 
I  don’t  like  it  at  all,  at  aU !  ’ 

To  Edmund  Burke  he  writes  by  the  same  mail,  after  an 
animated  discussion  of  the  American  question  : — 

You  and  I,  Sir,  seem  to  be  travelling  up  opposite  sides  of  a  stoop 
hill ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  meet  near  the  top  of  it.  It  is  vosorvocl  for 
us  to  look  back,  I  trust,  from  stations  not  too  -vvidoly  se2)aratcd,  oji  tlio 
weary  steps  we  have  taken ;  to  compare  the  diilienltios  -vvo  liavo  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  to  descend  into  the  vale  of  life  together.  Are  iheso 
things  possible,  or  do  I  suffer  myself  to  bo  flattered  I)y  a  sangnino 
delusive  imagination  ?  ...  If  you  die  before  I  rctiii'ii  to  Jhig- 

md,  I  will  burn  your  letter,^  and  endeavour  nover  to  think  of  you 
Lore.  Till  then,  you  may  safely  believe  that  I  am,  with  sincere  affec¬ 
tion  and  esteem,  dear  Sir,  yom^  faithful  servant. 


on  account  of  the  peculiar  power  of  literary  criticism 
displayed  in  it,  and  the  excellence  of  the  style,  which 
appear  as  to  he  in  Francis’s  best  manner.  It  is  addressed 
to  a  correspondent  and  great  admirer  and  partisan  of  his, 
Lieutenant  Lucius  Smith,  who  had  written  to  consult 
him  as  to  a  plan  of  writing  ‘  a  succinct  history  of  om 
affairs  in  Indostan,  from  the  government  of  Lord  Clive 
to  the  present  time.’ 

To  Lieutenant  Lucius  Smithy  at  Berliamj^ore. 

Calcutta,  November  7,  1777. 

Sir, — haye  received  the  favour  of  your  letter  of  the  8vd  instant, 
and  have  considered  the  project  mentioned  in  it  -with  attention.  It 
appears  to  me,  and  I  say  it  without  a  compliment,  that  you  are  or 
may  be  qualified  for  the  task  you  propose  to  undertake.  The 
subject  is  importaut ;  the  quality  of  it  singular ;  the  characters 
proper,  in  one  sense  at  least,  to  he  held  ont  to  mankind,  to  show 
them  how  much  may  be  effected  in  the  line  of  mischief,  by  agents 
of  the  lowest  order.  Yet  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  a  problem 
difficult  to  be  solved  how  a  few  adventurers  should  he  qualified  to 
produce  the  effects  you  allude  to.  A  barbarous  hand,  a  single  stroke, 
may  demolish  the  most  perfect  piece  of  machinery  that  ever  was 
invented  hy  human  genius,  or  brought  to  perfection  by  art  and 
industiy.  The  wonder  is  that  an  enhghtened  and  benevolent  nation 
should  have  remained  quiet  spectators,  dui’ing  a  number  of  years, 
of  the  extraordinary  misrule  of  so  important  an  appendage  to  its 
empire.  The  causes  which  delayed  the  interposition  of  Parliament, 
the  situation  of  affams  which  made  that  interposition  indispensably 
necessary,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  defeated  the 
due  operation  of  it,  will  require  illustration ;  hut  the  most  delicate 
point  of  all  is  to  state  fau’ly  the  characters,  views  and  interests  of 
individuals.  This  part  of  the  task  requires  courage,  sagacity  and 
an  uuprejndiced  mind.  Some  persons  of  the  di*ama,  I  think,  cannot 
he  painted  in  colours  too  deep  or  with  too  severe  a  pencil.  In 
describing  snch  characters,  yon  will  find  it  difficult  to  separate 
history  from  satire.  An  English  reader,  at  least,  will  often  be 
inclined  to  give  yon  credit  for  your  invention,  however  studiously 
you  may  confine,  yourself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  facts.  The 
temper  of  the  times,  and  the  monsters  it  has  produced,  make  truth 


ao-e,  your  book,  if  it  reaches  to  posterity,  vrm  oe  treaLca  as  a 
romance.  Toumllhave  mucli  to  do  before  youreacli  the  year  1775. 
Our  merit,  if  "we  have  any,  cannot  be  understood,  unless  the  events 
wliicli  preceded  our  arrival  and  the  state  of  Bengal  at  tliat 
point  of  time  be  clearly  and  accurately  explained.  Lay  out  your 
plan  methodically  before  you  begin  to  build.  Then  collect  your 
materials,  and  make  a  regular  arrangement  of  them  according 
to  the  periods  to  which  they  belong ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
execution  take  care  that  every  part  preserves  a  natural  relation  to 
the  whole,  and  so  pei'fectly  to  belong  to  it,  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
without  being  missed.  Ornaments  of  language,  deep  reflections, 
and  brilliant  sti’okes  of  wit  produce  the  whole  of  their  intended 
effect,  when  they  are  regularly  and  not  too  lavishly  distributed  over 
a  substratum  solid  enough  to  support  them.  A  man  of  lively  parts 
who  may  not  have  been  much  practised  in  writing,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  how  little  they  avail  in  the  execution,  without 
a  formality  in  the  plan,  which  it  may  require  some  degree  of  dulness 
to  submit  to  ;  I  mean  in  works  of  a  serious  nature  and  considerable 
extent. 

I  have  so  little  time  to  dispose  of,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to 
uudertake  the  office  of  a  regular  critic,  supposing  I  were  otherwise 
equal  to  it.  I  shall  nevertheless  be  glad  to  see  the  work  as  it  proceeds, 
and  will  communicate  to  you  freely  any  thoughts  tliat  may  appear 
to  me  likely  to  improve  it.  As  I  wish  you  success,  however,  I 
cannot  give  my  assent  to  your  going  farther  than  you  may  have 
done  already  in  the  execution,  until  you  have  drawn  out  a  formal 
scheme  or  disposition  of  the  whole  design — the  commencement, 
periods,  divisions,  and  conclusion.  The  preface  should  be  written 
fbst,  as  it  is  read ;  though  I  believe  this  rule  is  seldom  observed. 
Your  plan  being  once  determinately  fixed  and  accurately  described, 
will  serve  for  a  rule  to  yourself,  as  well  as  to  those  persons  whose 
judgment  you  may  think  fit  to  consult;  that  if  you  wander  from  it 
they  may  be  able  to  bring  you  back  to  your  original  principles. 

With  respect  to  my  own  name,  Sir,  I  can  never  consent  to  its 
being  mentioned  in  terms  of  applause,  while  I  continue  in  office. 
Words  do  nothing,  if  they  are  not  clearly  supported  by  acts.  If,  at 
the  period  of  my  appointment,  my  conduct  should  deserve  public 
approbation,  the  best  way  to  secure  it  will  be  to  state  nothing  in  the 
mean  time  but  naked  facts,  without  any  other  but  a  simple  and 
faithful  exposition  of  this  government  in  the  several  stages  at  which 
I  have  been  or  may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  a  member  of  it.  I 
would  not  pardon  vou  the  most  distant  allusion  to  abili 


if  you  did  uot  do  ample  justice  to  tlie  memory  of  Colonel  Monson 
and  Sir  Jolm  Clayering.  In  their  characters  you  have  a  noble 
subject  for  panegyric,  'which  the  most  rancorous  malignity  cannot 
attribute  to  an  interested  motive.  The  praises  of  the  dead  will  he 
received  without  jealousy  or  distrust ;  and  if  you  are  envied,  it 
will  only  be  for  the  honour  of  having  erected  the  first  monument  to 
the  memory  of  such  men.  You  cannot  bathe  sensible  how  different 
my  situation  is  from  theirs,  nor  how  differently  the  same  actions 
ought  to  he  represented,  when  the  parties  concerned  in  them  are, 
and  when  they  are  not,  immediately  obnoxious  to  envy.  Your  own 
reflections  Avill  easily  extend  these  words  into  a  volume. 

I  think  you  should  keep  your  design  as  secret  as  possible,  that 
you  may  be  at  hberty  to  publish  hereafter  -without  your  name,  if  ch- 
cumstances  should  make  it  advisable  for  you  to  conceal  it.  I  must 
on  my  own  account  desire  that  this  letter  may  rest  entirely  "svith 
youi'self. 

The  Seahorse’s  pacqnet  arrived  this  morning,  and  we  expect 
Mr.  Wheler  every  day.  The  two  ships  parted  company  eight  days 
after  they  left  the  Cape.  Colonel  Watson  is  on  board  this  ship. 

I  am,  Sii’, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

P.  Francis. 


JoumaL 


^  Nov.  24:th.  —  Show  Chambers  my  recommendation 
of  him  to  Lord  North.  He  pledges  himself  to  me  in 
return.  Meet  Impey  and  his  wife  there.  They  look 
a  little  desolate. 

‘  Dec.  1st — Council.  Harwell  absent.  Nobkissen  asserts 
that  he  is  highly  discontented  with  Hastings.  Communi¬ 
cate  to  H.  my  minute  about  the  great  number  of  French 
ships  now  lying  at  Chandernagore.  H.  shuffles,  and  will 
not  put  the  question  to  the  chief  engineers,  &c.  His 
supineness  is  so  unaccountable,  that  I  almost  suspect 
treachery.^  Board  of  Trade  demand  140  lacks  for  next 
year’s  investment.  H.  says  he  shall  give  it. 


^  At  this  time  French  hostilities  in  India  began  to  he  seriously  appre¬ 
hended  at  Calcutta.  The  habitual  opposition  of  Francis  to  Hastings  rendered 


‘  2nd, — Barwell  absent.  Shameful  gratuities  to  Halhed 
and  young  Anderson.  .  I  tell  him  he  must  do  as  he 
hkes  ;  that  I  object  to  all  increases  on  the'  establishments. 

‘  2>rd. — ^Excellent  minute  from  Barwell  about  the  house. 
He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  some  trifling  distinction 
to  impress  his  rank  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

— Sup  at  Impey’s.  Explanation  with  the  lady. 
She  swears  that  Hastings  has  deserted  them.  Complains 
of  his  ingratitude,  &c.  I  believe  their  hatred  is  sulfi- 
ciently  cordial,  but  there  are  some  ties  which  cannot  be 
dissolved.’ 

We  learn  from  a  letter  (December  6}  to  Mrs.  Erancis, 
that  Mrs.  Wheler,  the  latest  arrival  from  Eirrope,  in¬ 
troduced  one  novelty  at  Calcutta.  ‘  She  appeared  in 
public  for  the  first  time  at  our  ball,  the  night  before 
last,  in  wonderful  splendour.  At  sight  of  her  hoop  all 
oru'  beauties  stared  with  envy  and  admiration.  I  never 
saw  the  like  in  all  my  life.’ 

Journal. 

‘■Dec.  Qth. — At  Bristow’s.  The  Grovernor  sends  Elliot^ 
to  meet  Mr.  Wheler.  I  send  Livius ;  carriages,  &c.  at 
Budge  Budge. 

‘  Tth. — Bristow  resolves  to  go  to  England.  Duke  of 
Portland’s  pacquet  arrives. 

‘  lOi/i. — ^Plowden  writes  me  word  that  Mr.  Wheler 
is  resolved  to  come  up  to  Calcutta  in  the  yacht.  By 

1  Alexander  Elliot,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  journal  and  in  tlie 
correspondence,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  G-ilbeit ;  occupied  several  posts 
of  distinction  in  India;  and  was  a  very  confidential  partisan  of  Hastings. 
His  cotemporaries  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his 
powers  of  pleasing  and  of  management.  He  was  employed  in  various 


this  conduct  I  suppose  he  means  to  mediate,  hut  in  the 
effect  nothing  could  be  more  decided  against  Hastinss, 
nor  a  grosser  affront  to  him.  His  carriages,  with  My 
Barwell’s  fine  coach,  have  been  waiting  at  Budge  Budge 
these  four  days. 

‘  Ylth. — In  spite  of  aU  Mr.  Elliot’s  courtship  and  artifices, 
Wheler  passes  by  Budge  Budge  and  lands  at  Calcutta, 
immediately  visits  H.,  B.  and  me,  and  takes  his  seat  at  the 
board.  I  go  to  his  house  and  have  a  long  confidential 
conversation  with  him.  On  the  whole  I  am  better  satis¬ 
fied  with  him  than  he  is  with  his  situation.  It  cannot 
be  pleasant  to  him  to  meet  H.  and  B.  after  having  voted 
for  their  removal.  He  will  act  with  me  when  the 
occasion  demands  it,  but  I  believe  he  heartily  wishes 
that  no  such  occasion  may  occur.  He  magnifies  H.’s  in¬ 
terest  at  home,  affects  to  think  that  Coote  will  not  come 
out,  and  that  no  decisive  step  will  be  taken  by  the  0, 
of  Drs.  notwithstanding  their  letter  to  Clavering.  I  treat 
everything  gently,  affecting  to  encourage  rather  than 
to  alarm  him.  Hastings  asks  me  to  dine  with  him 
to-morrow  for  the  first  time  these  thirty  months ;  visit 
hli's.  Wilder  in  the  evening. 

‘  I'ith. — Eev.  Bd.  Barwell  absent.  Hastings  evidently 
mortified  at  being  left  alone  with  us  the  first  day ;  dine 
formally  with  the  Governor. 

‘  13^/i.  Wheler  taken  ill  of  a  fever. 

‘  VJih. — ^Again  he  desires  to  see  me,  and  gives  me  every 
assurance  of  confidence,  cordiality,  &c. ;  that  EUiot  waited 
on  him  last  night  with  a  formal  embassy  from  H.;  that 
he,  W.,  should  make  a  public  declaration  of  his  own 
moderation,  &c.,  and  convey  to  me  a  plan  of  accommo¬ 
dation  ;  he  only  mentioned  two  of  the  articles  proposed : 
to  declare  the  Nabob  of  age,  i.e.,  to  remove  Mahomed 


present  footing.  My  answer  is,  that  I  can  enter  into 
no  compacts ;  but  repeat  what  I  have  often  told  him, 
that  if  he  will  conduct  the  government  moderately  and 
without  innovations,  I  have  no  objection.  Meet  Elliot 
at  Mrs.  Hyde’s ;  he  desires  a  conference,  fixed  for  to¬ 
morrow  evening. 

‘  18tA. — Wheler  absent.  I  begin  to  suspect  that  his 
illness  is  pohtical.  Eobert  Stewart’s  claim  adjusted. 
Bristow  sets  out  for  Madras  on  his  way  to  England. 
Elliot  comes  at  6.  His  talents  for  negotiation  are  really 
considerable,  formed  under  the  tuition  of  Macleane. 
He  proposes  an  avowed  coalition  with  Hastings,  and 
for  this  he  offers  me  almost  any  personal  terms  I  can 
desire.  Among  other  things,  he  asserts  that  this  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  the  people  in  power  at  home,  and  that 
nothing  can  do  me  more  credit;  that  it  is  Wlieler’s 
disposition ;  and  that  if  I  will  considt  him  he  wiU  tell 
me  so.  I  absolutely  reject  the  idea  of  union,  but  declare 
my  resolution  to  stand  purely  on  the  defensive,  dissenting 
where  I  disapprove,  in  order  to  clear  myself  of  all 
responsibility.  I  shall  give  him  my  final  answer  to¬ 
morrow. 

‘19<A. — ^Wheler  attends.  I  meet  Elhot  everywhere. 
Offer  to  send  my  answer  in  writing,  which  he  declines. 
In  the  evening  give  him  a  short  flat  negative.  Take 
Wheler  to  visit  Impey  and  Chambers. — N.  B.  Justice 
Chambers  entirely  approves  my  resolution. 

‘  2l5i. — Hastings  and  Elliot  go  privately  to  Wheler’s. 
AH  sorts  of  offers  and  arguments  to  induce  him  to  use 
his  influence  with  me.  This  he  declines,  and  refuses  for 
himself  to  enter  into  any  engagements. 

‘  24f/i. — ^Motion  by  H.  to  prosecute  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  Patna  cause  amended  by  me.  Morse  proposed  to 


rapport  a  Tilgliman.^  He  announces  his  design  to  extend 
the  present  settlement  to  the  ensuing  yeai'.  Wlieler 
declares  to  me  his  determination  to  oppose  in  both 
instances.  So  now  we  have  war  denounced  in  form. 

‘25t7j. — ^Wretched  shabby  dinner  at  the  court-house. 
This  parsimony  is  attributed  to  Mrs.  Hastings. 

^  26t/t. — Negotiations  from  H.  to  Wheler  continued. 

‘  21th. — Sup  at  the  Governor’s.  Wheler  gives  me  a  most 
extraordinary  letter  he  had  received  from  H.,  which 
lie  said  he  had  answered  in  person  to  avoid  a  corre¬ 
spondence.  I  never  saw  so  silly  and  impudent  a  perform¬ 
ance  ;  vide  letter.  W.  remains  immovable.  Consults 
now  with  none  but  Ducarel,  Cbas.  Grant,  and  Livius. 

‘  30fA. — Curious  minute  from  H.  charging  Wheler  and 
me  with  a  concerted  plan  of  opposition,  &c.  I  sit  silent 
and  reserve  my  reply  for  the  evening.  So  war  is  declared, 
and  H.  himself  tells  the  world  that  W.  and  I  are  united. 
Visit  Wheler  in  the  evening ;  he  appears  cheerful  and 
steady. 

‘  3157. — Circulate  my  answer  to  H.’s  miiiute  ;  hear  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  are  highly  offended  with  Charles 
Grant  for  the  information  they  suppose  him  to  have  given 
Mr.  Wheler. 

To  Mr.  Gholwell.^ 

January  1,  1778. 

.  Mr,  BuUer  sliall  receive  everj  mark  of  kindness  tkat  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  show  him.  Yon  cannot  bnt  know  that  I  neither 
have  nor  have  had,  for  a  long  time,  any  share  or  influence  in  the 
patronage  of  this  government.  Those  gentlemen  to  whom  I  wish 
well  have,  I  fear,  been  prejudiced  by  their  attachment  to  me.  If  any 
event  should  restore  to  me  the  degree  of  influence  which  I  ought  to 
have  here  I  shall  not  forget  your  recommendation.  My  heartiest 


*  "Who  was  beginning  to  practise  a.s  a  barrister  at  Calcutta. 

2  This  WAS  the  o^entleman  who  had  declined,  in  1773,  the  post  of  Councillor 


in  this  world — and  may  i  be  a — a  m  tne  next  ir  ever  i  veniiure 
myself  into  sucli  a  hell  as  this,  with  my  own  consent  at  least,  I  beg 
Bayrell  will  not  forget  me. 

...  I  certainly  am  obliged  to  you  for  my  post,  but  I  fancy  by 
this  time  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  you  did  not  take  it. 


To  Miss  Bristow. 


Ciilcutta,  January  5,  1778. 

Dear  Madam, — ^Your  letter  of  March  24  did  not  reach  me  time 
enough  to  be  answered  by  the  Europa  ;  but  our  friend  Miss  Erazer 
wdll  have  received  one  by  that  ship,  in  which  my  sentiments  on  the 
exti’aordinaiy  event  you  announce  to  me  are  sufficiently  explained. 
I  call  it  exti'aordinary,  not  because  it  is  uncommon,  but  because  I 
can  not  reconcile  it  to  certain  ideas  of  a  person  who  I  thought  Avas 
an  exception  to  vulgar  rules  and  vulgar  2^i'inciples.  If  her  judge¬ 
ment  should  have  failed  her  in  this  important  instance,  she  will  have 
no  excuse  to  plead ;  for,  I  jmesume,  it  will  not  be  said  that  her 
heart  has  misled  her.  If  there  be  any  asy)erity  in  this  reflection, 
I  do  assure  you  it  is  not  intended.  I  wish  to  hear  with  certainty 
that  her  happiness  is  established  by  this  arrangement,  though  it  is 
not  likely  that  I  should  ever  be  a  ^vitness  of  it.  My  ovm  fiitmT. 
destination  is  involved  in  obscurity.  If  I  am  to  remain  here  more 
than  two  years,  it  must  he  in  a  higher,  jDerhaps  in  a  more  uneasy, 
situation  than  I  stand  in  at  present.  It  is  possible  that  the  first 
letters,  after  General  Clavering’s  death  is  known  in  England,  may 
either  recall  me  or  oblige  me  to  retire.  In  tbat  case,  I  may  have  the 
2:>leasure  of  seeing  you  early  in  1779.  After  what  has  already  passed 
in  this  country  there  is  no  event  to  which  I  can  not  easily  reconcile 
myself.  "Whether  I  go  or  stay,  it  shall  be  with  honour.  Your 
brother  is  so  well  able  to  exj^lain  my  situation  to  you,  that  I  ueed 
not  add  anything  on  this  subject.  When  he  speaks  favoui’ably  of 
your  friend,  as  I  persuade  myself  he  will  do,  encom’age  every  disposi¬ 
tion  you  may  feel  to  give  him  credit.  Eor  the  present,  I  trust  that 
I  shall  be  continued  in  youi*  good  gi'aces,  and  that,  while  I  am 
engaged  in  the  battle,  you  mil  take  part  for  me  as  a  friend.  When 
that  is  once  finally  decided,  I  shall  submit  myself  to  youi’  judgment. 
Preserve  me  carefully  in  the  memory  of  Miss  Erazer,  and  do  not 
allow  either  yourself  or  her  to  suppose  that,  whether  I  am  punctual 
in  repeating  the  assurances  of  my  attachment  or  not,  any  distance 
of  time  or  place  can  alter  it.  You  w^ould  do  me  a  singular  favour 
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Sophy. 

I  have  the  hononr  to  he,  with  the  gi-eatest  truth  and  esteem, 
Dear  Madam,  your  most  faithful  servant, 

P.  Peakcis. 


Journal. 

'■Jan.  1st,  1778. — Most  courteous  visit  from  H;  excuses 
himself  from  diuing  at  the  court-house.  He  looks  ill. 

‘  B7'd. — Formal  supper  at  Impey’s  for  kirs.  Wheler ; 
Mrs.  Hastiugs  sends  a  silly  excuse.  An  intended  slight  to 
Lady  Impey. 

‘  loth. — ^Nothing  is  thought  of  noTv  but  to  lavish  away 
the  money  in  the  Treasmy  in  salaries,  &c.  to  all  their 
dependents.  I  oppose  it ;  vide  minute. 

‘  25rd. — Shore  again  appointed  to  take  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  collections  of  Huddea.  This  old  fellow  will 
not  even  pay  his  bribes,  and  Shore  must  appear  a  rod  of 
terror  held  over  him. 

‘  26i!’/i. — Hastings  this  day  records  a  pretended  plan  of 
accommodation  with  the  Marattas,  but  takes  it  home  for 
correction,  that  is,  to  prevent  my  seeing  it  time  enough  to 
make  any  retoarks  before  the  Kingston  sails.  At  night  a 
long  conversation  with  Wlieler,  open,  friendly  and  con¬ 
fidential  in  the  highest  degree.  I  begin  to  love  this 
man.  Show  him  the  letter  from  M.  E.  C. 

‘  30iA. — ^Ball  at  my  house. 

‘  Feb.  2. — Grand  debate  on  the  Bombay  waiv  Wheler 
and  I  divide  against  H.  and  B ;  vide  proceedings. 
Masquerade  at  the  play  house.’ 

On  February  4  he  informs  his  friend  Godfrey,  in  a 
very  confidential  letter,  of  Bristowe’s  intended  departure 
for  Europe.  ‘  He  is  keen,  intelligent,  well  connected, 
and  attached  to  my  interests.  Au  reste,  if  you  happen  to 
like  him,  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  not  otherwise.  I  am 


hope  be  disappointed,  I  shall  assuredly  not  stay  here 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  present  commission ;  if  it 
succeeds,  you  wdl  probably  not  see  me  in  less  than  four 
years  from  this  time.  But  we  shall  be  still  young,  my 
friend,  with  the  means  and  powers  of  enjoyment.’ 

Journal. 

‘  Feb.  l$ih. — Eev.  Board.  Hastings  in  woeful  distress 
about  the  Patna  cause.  Strange  minutes.  Poolbundy  of 
Burdwan  given  for  two  year's  to  Mr.  Fraser.  1  lack  20 
thousand  the  first,  and  80  thousand  the  second.  Job  ;  job. 
This  is  a  wretch  of  the  lowest  order,  a  creature  and  distant 
relation^  of  Impey,  and  already  well  provided  for  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  present  shameless  contract  is  a 
clear  15,000/.  in  the  contractor’s  pocket,  for  whose  real 
profit  I  submit  to  the  reader. 

‘  19tA. — ^BarweU  absent.  Another  letter  from  the  B.  of 
Commerce  to  prove  that  they  have  a  surplus  cargo,  and 
now  Hastings  swears  that  he  was  always  perfectly 
sure  they  would  want  an  additional  ship,  as  I  was 
that  they  would  carry  the  point.  Curious  letter  from 
Bristow  of  the  30th  of  January.’ 

Francis’s  fortune  was  at  all  events  in  rapid  course 
of  accumulation.  It  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Chandler  of 
this  date,  that  he  remitted  10,000/.  home  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Journal. 

‘  Feb.  20/A. — ^BarweU  absent.  Proposal  from  H.  to 
give  Halhed  30,000  rs.  for  his  Bengal  grammar ;  reduced 

’  Probably  of  Lady  Impey,  -who  was  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Fraser,  con- 
nected  with  the  baroness  of  thRt  name  who  married  Lord  Lovat.  Francis 
describes  this  Fraser  as  ^  a  low  obscure  fellow,  and  not  long  ago  the  mate  of 
a  ship/ 
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to  half  at  my  desire.  The  whole  day  spent  in  examining 
Holme  about  his  dispute  with  the  Calcutta  Committee. 
Fiddle  faddle.  Stibbert  and  Wheler  dine  at  my  house. 
Hastings’  present  plan  is  to  buy  Coote  and  send  him  up 
to  the  army. 

‘■21st. — Letter  proposed  by  H.  to  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay  sent  in  circulation  ;  vide  my  minute. 

‘  22nd. — Conversation  with  Wheler  on  the  preceding 
subject.  We  agree  to  give  every  possible  opposition  to 
the  pernicious  measures  proposed  by  H. 

‘  22>rd. — Debate  on  the  above  letter  with  as  much 
heat  and  passion  as  ever ;  vide  proceedings.  A  quali- 
f5dng  postscript  forced  upon  them  by  me.  Letter  at  last 
produced  from  Mobarck-al-do.wla  demanding  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  all  the  offices  held  by  Mahomed  Eeza 
Cawn.  H.  desires  our  opinions.  At  night  I  send  a  short 
account  of  all  these  transactions  to  my  Lord  Horth ;  vide 
letter. 

‘March  Is#. — ^The  result,  of  all  the  letters,  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  is  delay  and  suspense.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Coote  ^  win  not  arrive  before  the  first  ship  of  the  season, 
if  then.  I  begin  to  doubt.  My  own  course,  however, 
is  clear  and  determined.  Mr.  Wedderburn’s  letters  to 
me  and  Mackenzie  are  as  favourable  personally  to 
myself  as  I  could  wish. 

‘  2nd. — Council.  Barwell  absent.  The  Nabob’s  letter 
brought  on  by  the  secretary.  Wheler’s  minute  and  mine 
read.  Hastings  declines  delivering  his  opinion  till  B. 
comes.  Wait  till  two  hours.  I  propose  to  him  to  defer 
the  question  till  this  day  fortnight.  After  a  great  deal 
of  soothinn  and  moderation  on  mv  part,  and  no  less 


ceedings.  He  avows  his  determination  to  reverse  it. 
At  night  receive  a  most  comfortable  letter  from  Lord 
North,dated  July  11,  1777.  Allrigb-t.  Send  Mackenzie 
to  BarweU  to  try  to  prevent  his  reversing  the  resolution. 

‘  ‘6rd. — He  promises  to  do  his  utmost  with  Hastings  ; 
but  now  I  care  very  little  what  either  of  them  do. 

‘  17i/i. — Santiram  Sing  sends  for  nay  Banian,  and  desires 
him  to  inform  me  that  he  knows  and  can  prove  that  H. 
has  received  a  lack  and  a  half  from  the  young  Nabob 
and  the  Begum  for  the  late  arrangement,  and  that  he  also 
knows  and  can  prove  that  Bl.  pays  H.  every  month 
a  sum  of  money  from  20  to  30  thousand  rs.  a  month 
on  account  of  joint  profits;  and  that  H.  professes  to 
receive  this  money  for  bills  on  England,  which  he 
says  he  gives  BarweU.  I  mention  aH  these  circumstances 
to  Wheler. 

‘  20t/i. — Santham  Sing’s  message  repeated  to  Wlreler. 
Barrel',  going  to  England,  understands  my  cause  there 
heartily;  informs  me  that  Nobkissen  told  him,  and 
probably  does  others,  that  I  have  received  money  through 
him,  also  from  Mahomed  Eeza  Cawn,  Baber,  Harwood, 
Hjgginson  and  Law ;  but  he  is  not  certain  of  Law. 
Here’s  a  villain  for  you !  Commissioned  without  doubt 
by  H.  and  B.  to  wind  hunself  into  iny  confidence.  He 
shall  hear  of  it. 

‘  2ith. — BarweU  gives  Farrer  a  most  concUiatory  letter 
of  introduction  to  his  si.ster,  and  writes  him  word  at  the 
same  time  that  he  shaU  assuredly  follow  him  in  a  few 
months,  except  he  finds  he  can  stay  on  a  permanent 
ministerial  plan.  Farrer  showed  me  both  letters. 

‘  Ajml  24t/t. — ^Keceive  a  letter  from  Eumbold,^  inclosing 

'  At  Madras  :  sent  tLere  to  compose  the  anarchy  after  the  death  of  Lord 


those  trom  jLord  JNorth  and  Eobmsou  to  Sir  John 
Clavering ;  cold,  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory  in  the 
highest  degree.  Lord  North  seems  to  have  written  to 
Olavei'ing  under  the  influence  of  an  ague  fit.  On  the 
contrary,  his  letter  to  me  is  friendly,  cordial  and  to  the 
purpose.^ 

‘  25tA. — ^Duck  shooting. 

‘2Qth. — Ditto. 

‘  SOth. — ^Private  altercation  with  Hastings,  who  re¬ 
proaches  me  with  my  last  minute  about  Webber  ;  agree 
to  destroy  both  his  and  mine. 

‘  May  Ml. — E.  D.  Letter  from  the  Moorshedabad  Coun¬ 
cil  recommending  a  settlement  with  the  Bauny  of  Eadslii 
for  two  years  at  23  lack,  &c.  I  see  she  has  taken  the  right 
course  at  last.  H.  hiuries  the  settlement  of  this  zemin- 
dary  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  Money !  money ! 
and  no  time  to  be  lost ! 

‘  9th. — ^Letter  from  Bombay,  April  5,1778.  Eevolution 
at  Poona,  &c.  I  move  that  the  detachment  under  Leslie 
may  be  recalled. 

‘  14tA. — I  stay  away  fi:om  the  Board  of  Inspection. 
Letter  at  night  from  Madras,  with  news  from  London  of 
November  4th.  Washington  defeated,  &c.  Hastings 
had  this  news  (and  more  I  hope)  a  week  ago. 

‘  June  Qth. — ^Panton  leaves  Calcutta,  dissatisfied  with  H. 
and  B.  for  not  paying  him  the  freight  on  the  10  lack 
here.  Being  ashamed  or  afraid  to  do  it  themselves,  they 
have  thrown  that  difficulty  on  Eumbold.’ 

The  following  characteristic  letter  from  Edmund  Burke 
to  his  kinsman  John,  apparently  forwarded  by  the  latter  to 
Francis,  reached  him  about  tliis  time.  It  is  endorsed  by 
JohnB.  :  ‘  Eeceived  Wednesday,  November  1777.’  I  am 


CUUL/Ci JLl.iiig  J-liO  V^J.  ui  j. ^  V  ^^i-x jjv-rwuxv^iaa.v^xxw 

My  dear  Jolin, — I  give  yon  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  j)apers  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  put  into  my  hands  ;  I  wished  to  keep  them  a 
little  while  longer ;  but  I  husbanded  my  time  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  when  my  company  went  to  bed  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  in  reading  them.  This  morning  I  went  through  the  whole. 
I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  read  any  state  paper  drawn  with  more 
ability,  and  indeed  I  have  seldom  read  a  paper  of  any  kind  with 
more  pleasui-'e. 

In  general,  I  perfectly  agree  ^vith  Mr,  Francis,  that  a  nice  scrutiny 
into  the  property  and  tenui'es  of  an  whole  nation  is  almost  always 
more  alarming  to  the  people  than  advantageous  to  government.  It 
is  never  undertaken  without  some  suspicion  at  least  of  an  attempt 
to  impose  some  new  bm'then  upon  them.  Mr.  F.  is  a  better  judge 
than  I  can  possibly  be  of  the  pohtics  which  have  given  rise  to  such 
a  measure.  Upon  that  subject,  therefore,  I  can  form  no  opinion, 
but  what  I  take  from  liis  authority. 

The  idea  of  forcing  everything  to  an  ai'tificial ,  equality,  has 
something,  at  first  view,  very  captivating  in  it.  It  has  all  the 
appearance  imaginable  of  justice  and  good  order ;  and  very  many 
persons,  without  any  sort  of  partial  purposes,  have  been  led  to  adopt 
such  schemes,  and  to  pursue  them  with  great  earnestness  and 
warmth.  Though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  minute,  laborious,  and 
very  expensive  cadastre  which  was  made  by  the  king  of  Sardinia 
has  done  no  sort  of  good,  and  that  after  all  his  pains  a  few  years 
win  restore  all  things  to  their  first  inequality,  yet  it  has  been  the 
admiration  of  half  the  reforming  financiers  of  Europe  ;  I  mean  the 
official  financiers,  as  well  as  the  speculative.  You  know  that  it  is 
this  very  rage  for  equality  which  has  blown  up  the  flame  of  this 
present  cursed  war  in  America.  I  am,  for  one,  entirely  satisfied 
that  the  inequality,  which  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  things^  by 
time,  custom,  successions,  accumnlation,  permutation,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  property,  is  much  nearer  that  true  equality,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  equity  and  just  policy,  than  anything  which  can  be 
contrived  by  the  tricks  and  devices  of  human  skill.  What  does 
it  amount  to,  after  some  little  jumbling,  but  that  some  men  have 
better  estates  than  others  ?  I  am  cei'tain  that  when  the  financial 
system  is  but  tolerably  planned  it  will  catch  property  in  spite  of  all 
‘its  doublings;  and  sooner  or  later  those  who  have  most  wiU  pay 
most,  and  there  is  the  efi'ective  equality  which  circumstances  will 
bring  about  of  themselves  if  they  are  left  to  their  own  operation. 

Ti/r^  TCI _ _•  1 _  •  .  ^ 


before  (indeed  it  lias  given  me  several),  and  it  is  an  idea  -wliicli 
affords  me  satisfaction.  *1  find  that  Mr.  Francis  thinks  that  the 
occupier  of  the  soil,  and  not  the  government,  is  the  true  proprietor 
of  the  land  in  Bengal.  I  did  understand  that  a  sort  of  custom  had 
given  them  a  preference,  but  that  on  the  whole  the  Zemindars  did 
not  stand  on  so  good  a  footing  as  our  copyholders  in  England,  or 
even  as  the  holder  of  church  leases.  Their  custom  of  annual 
letting  seemed  much  to  favour  this  notion.  I  am  glad  to  find  I 
was  mistaken,  for  whatever  the  practice  may  be,  I  am  sore  that 
every  thing  which  favours  the  stability  of  property  is  right,  and 
does  much  for  the  peace,  order,  and  civilisation  of  any  country. 

I  write  with  little  consideration,  and  less  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
We  make  an  himdred  blunders  in  a  matter  so  very  remote  from  our 
situation  and  om*  local  chcumstances  and  customs.  But  if  I  guess 
rashly  in  such  things  I  do  not  persevere  obstinately  in  my  errors.  I 
am  afraid  that  Mr.  Francis  begins  by  his  distance  to  make  very 
nearly  as  mistaken  judgments  on  our  affairs  here  as  we  do  on  his 
in  India.  He  thinks,  alas  !  that  Parliament  troubles  itself  with 
these  matters.  We  were  indeed  busy  enough  about  them  until  the 
East  India  Company  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  court.  Since 
that  time  a  most  religious  silence  is  ke2Dt  about  those  affairs. 
Government  is  sure  to  throw  them  immediately  out,  if  any  one’s 
forced  zeal  prompts  him  to  bring  them  before  us.  Nothing  but  the 
approaching  expiration  of  the  agreement  with  the  public  can  submit 
it  again  to  onr  instrumental  consideration.  Something  then  will 
be  done,  if  moi'e  can  be  done,  for  confirming  the  power  of  the  crown 
over  the  Comjmny.  As  to  its  exterior  forms,  like  other  forms,  it 
will  I  fancy  be  suffered  to  continue. 

Wlien  you  write  to  Mr,  Francis,  pray  put  him  in  mind  of  me  ; 
and  thank  him  for  his  j^ermission  to  you  to  communicate  his  very 
valuable  paper,  of  which  I  neither  have  nor  shall  make  any  im]Droper 
or  indiscreet  use.  I  have  written  to  him  a  letter  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  wholly  useless  about  the  first  object  of  ray  heart,  our  friend 
Wdliam  Burke.  You  are  ha2)py  that  you  have  our  friend  Shee 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  one  who  knows  so  well  what 
power  owes  to  friendship.  Adieu !  my  dear  John ;  my  hand  is  tired, 
but  it  is,  with  my  heart,  always  yours. 

Edmund  Bueke. 

D'Oyly  to  Fraoicis, 

November  28,  1777  :  received  Jime  28,  1778. 

Men  and  things,  my  friend,  sometimes  change  very  quick  in  this 


so  decidedly  tliat  tliey  admit  of  no  comparison.  At  tlie  other  end 
of  tlie  town  so  Tery  few  can  be  induced  to  read  tliem  that  I  cannot 
wish  yon  to  give  yourself  so  much  trouble  for  the  fntui’e.  Their 
minds  seem  to  me  very  unworthy  of  such  performances,  for  I  cannot 
find  that  they  have  made  any  impression  upon  them. 

....  I  conclude  that  everything  waits  till*  we  hear  whether 
Hastings  abides  by  his  resignation  or  not.  I  camiot  talk  or  wiute 
on  that  pitiful  transaction  with  coolness  j  and  therefore,  till  I  hear 
how  it  has  ended,  1  will  be  silent. 

Lord  Barrington  to  Francis, 

Cavendish  Square,  November  18,  1777. 

Dear  Sir, — This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  your  kind  letter  of  13th  February  last,  or  of  sending  to  you  a 
laree  packet  from  Sir  James  Stuart  (now  Denham)  entrusted  to  my 
care. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  find  that  you  and  Sir  John 
Clavering  continue  to  think  and  act  together.  Reports  to  the  con- 
trarv  were  circulated  here,  but  I  did  not  believe  them  ;  your  letter 
Itas  enabled  me  to  correct  the  credulity  of  others.  I  most  sincerely 
pity  you  both  strugghng  so  long  inefiectually  for  what  is  right 
against  what  is  wrong ;  and  I  love  you  both  so  much  that  I  cannot 
wish  you  to  continue  long  in  a  situation  so  painful,  though  so 
creditable  to  you.  I  hope  the  arrival  of  the  new  councillor  will 
give  you  a  useful  and  worthy  associate,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings’ 
departure  from  India  will  give  his  successor  power  equal  to  bis 
abilities  and  virtue.  On  this  ground  only  I  wish  Sir  John  Claver¬ 
ing  to  remain  in  India,  where  his  health  has  met  such  violent 
attacks  ;  I  am  happy  to  find  by  your  letter  that  his  constitution  has 
got  the  better  of  his  disease. 

The  accounts  you  send  me  of  what  was  passing  at  Madras  and 
Bombay  are  very  alarming  ;  I  hope  the  orders  sent  out  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  with  hir.  Rumbold,  however  full  of  absurdities,  may  restore 
])t*ace  and  order  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
(langer  wliicli  the  unhappy  disputes  betwixt  Lord  Pigot  and  his 
council  have  occasioned  in  India. 

At  tlie  time  I  am  writing  we  are  very  uncertain  as  to  what  is 
passing  in  Anerica,  the  last  despatches  which  government  have 
received  from  our  generals  there  being  dated  in  August ;  but  I  think 
there  can  he  no  doubt  of  Sir  William  Howe’s  having  heat  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  being  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  or  of  General  Burgoyne’s 

havino*  nVitninof]  n  a - _  •  i  i 


of  tliis  war  is  not  to  be  expressed.  If  any  events  wortby  yoia’ 
knowledge  sliould  arrive  before  tbis  letter  goes,  I  will  add  a  postscript 
to  it.  I  do  not  see  any  danger  of  war  witb  our  neighbours,  and  we 
are  united  and  quiet  at  home. 

I  am,  with,  the  greatest  truth  and  regard,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful,  obedient,  humble  servant, 
m  -n  •  -o  Barrington. 

To  P.  PraBcis,  Esq. 

Inicius  Smith  to  Fo'ancis, 

May  15,  1778. 

Colonel  Leslie  is  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  the  land  of  Ophir  ;  he 
will  assuredly  ease  the  countiy  of  half  a  million.  If  he  should 
double  it,  I  question  if  he  will  do  them  an  injury.  IMoney  has 
hitherto  been  the  source  of  all  their  ills.  The  love  of  that  shioing 
delusion  has  ever  unsheathed  the  sword  of  every  dariug  ruffian 
amongst  them,  and  drew  on  them  the  thunders  of  the  West.  I  think 
Providence  has  played  the  courtier  with  these  poor  creatures,  and 
smiled  upon  them  to  their  ruin.  Had  they  been  poor,  they  had  been 
free  and  happy. 

And  yet  what  will  this  old  gentleman  (Leslie)  do  with  his  money 
when  he  has,  by  immense  pains  and  immense  crimes,  gathered  it 
together  ?  Poor  are  the  pinvileges  of  fortune  to  an  old  man.  It  will 
not  create  a  new  sense,  or  restore  a  decayed  one.  It  will  also  be  too 
late  in  the  evening  with  birn  to  change  his  Siberian  manners,  form 
new  connections,  and  begin  the  walks  of  ambition.  He  should  have 
been  content  with  the  just  fame  he  acquired  in  America,  where  he 
was  employed  in  a  situation  wmrthy  of  his  genius,  in  fixing  on  the 
proper  site  for  a  necessary  tent,  and  in  serving  out  old  shoes  and 
hats  unto  the  soldiers.  When  he  retires  to  Hibernia  with  his 
collected  sum,  he  will  hang  enamoured  over  his  bags  like  Lust  and 
Impotency  over  Beauty;  the  painful  guardian  of  it,  incapable  of 
enjoying,  and  resolved  that  no  other  shall.  Por  so  great  is  old 
Leslie’s  avarice  become  with  the  prospect  of  his  riches,  that  I  am 
well  persuaded,  was  there  a  turnpike  on  the  road  to  Heaven,  rather 
than  pay  one  poor  penny  to  go  through,  he  would  turn  back,  and  go 
to  Hell  with  pecuniary  satisfaction. 

Pardon  this  long  incoherent  letter,  written  in  the  short  intervals 
between  business  and  the  follies  of  a  camp.^ 

I  am,  Sir,  with  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

n  n  -nr  II.  SmITH. 

.Camp,  near  Cawnpore,  May  15,  1778. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  (May  20)  to  Sir 
John  Day,  at  Madras.  This  gentleman,  advocate-general 
to  the  Company,  was  one  of  the  firmest  allies  of  Francis 
throughout  his  stay  in  India.  His  detention  at  Madras,  on 
his  way  to  Bengal,  was  occasioned  by  an  enquiry  into  some 
of  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  had  taken  place 
there,  already  alluded  to. 

I  fancy  you  indulge  yourself  in  looldng  tlirougli  tlie  wrong  end  of 
the  glass  at  every  object  in  which  you  are  interested.  As  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  your  situation  in  India  would  appear  favourable 
enough  to  any  eye  but  your  own.  Tou  have  a  creditable  station  :  you 
have  three  thousand  a  year  ;  and  you  have  two  steady  friends  in  this 
Council.  Such  circumstances  as  these  might  make  life  tolerable  at 
least,  if  not  happy.  But  the  disease  is  in  your  mind ;  and  you  must 
be  your  own  physician,  or  sink  under  it.  I  hate  the  thought,  for 
my  own  part,  of  dying  of  the  spleen  like  a  rat  in  a  hole.  If  I  had 
given  way  to  it  heretofore,  I  should  now  have  been  stretched  along¬ 
side  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Lemaistin,  with  a  damned  hie  jacet 
upon  my  heart,  and  some  Popham,^  perhaps,  trampling  upon  my 
grave,  or  writing  my  epitaph.  I  have  many  reasons  for  not  wishing 
to  die  in  Bengal:  among  the  rest,  I  know  my  death  would  give 
pleasure  to  people  to  whom  my  life  has  given  none,  and  whose 
private  wishes  I  am  unwilling  to  gratify.  A  reflection  of  this  kind, 
I  should  think,  would  brace  your  nerves.  ‘  If  not,  paralysm  cave, 

‘Poor  Fitzpatrick,’  lie  says  a  little  later,  to  the  same 
dispirited  correspondent,  ‘  whom,  if  you  remember,  you 
ought  to  revere,  often  showed  that  notliing  was  so  dan¬ 
gerous  to  a  man’s  happiness  as  prosperity.  He  said 
he  had  known  three  persons,  who,  having  gained  the 
twenty  thousand  prize  in  different  lotteries,  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  support  their  spirits  under  such  severe 
good  fortune.  The  first  hanged  himself;  the  second 
drowned  himself ;  the  third,  I  think,  married,  and  never 


‘  June  8th. — Bitter  news  from  America  (vi4  Bombay) ; 
Burgoyne  taken,  &c.  Hastings  and  almost  everybody 
bere  in  high  trimnph.  They  seem  to  consider  their  own 
security  as  united  with  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  Council : 
warm  debate  between  H.  and  me  on  Leslie.  Vide  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

‘  llf/i. — Governor  moves  that  the  detachment  shall  stop 
but  be  held  in  readiness  to  march  on  immediate  warning, 
&c.  A  warm  debate — vide  my  letter  to  Lord  North. 
Wheler  very  feeble !  Of  late  he  bas  affected  moderation 
most  woefully ;  he  has  given  Osborne  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude  ! ! ! !  ^ 

‘  12tA. — ^Motion  by  H.  for  restoring  the  Eanny  of 
Burdwan,  &c. — ^matchless  impudence !  Vide  Proceedings. 
After  throwing  out  a  kind  of  challenge  to  me  about 
motives,  when  I  formally  accept  it  he  retires  without 
speaking  another  word.  It  is  the  universal  belief  and 
conversation  of  Calcutta  that  this  job  cost  the  Barmy  five 
lack. 

‘Jxdy  12th. — Sunday.  Long  visit  at  the  Gardens  from 
Elliot,  in  which  he  discovers  to  me  unadvisedly  the  extent 
of  H.’s  present  plan :  Bagoba  to  be  set  aside ;  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Paishwa  and  Ministry  to  be  demolished ; 
and  Moodajee  Boosla  constituted  sovereign  of  the  Mah- 
rattas. — A  pretty  scheme,  especially  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  French  war !  A  great  deal  of  cajolery,  as 
usual,  from  Elhot. 

‘  18th. — ^Letter  from  Leslie,  June  24  :  not  yet  reached 
Chatterpoor  ;  must  fight  his  way. 

‘■nth. — ^Elliot’s  instructions  (for  a  mission  to  the 
Mahratta  country)  brought  to  me  by  Auriol  with  great 

1  'hrr  TiVortM.q  oa  nri  fiTlflTnV  of  llis  friend  BrlstOW* 


allGCtation  oi  mystery  ;  ciispatcii,  ecc.  a  inmiu 

upon  it  end  give  it  to  Mr.  Wliolcr.  We  agree  in  sut 
pecting  Hastings  of  the  worst  designs,’- 

‘  ISth. — Cotineil,  Strong  minute  from  Wheler. 
read  mine  myself;  press  the  Governor  to  give  or<l('i- 
for  the  defence  of  tlie  river,  &<■..,  and  iurnisli  liim  Avil 
memoranda  of  Avliat  ought  to  be  done  imnuslialcily. 
find  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  are  alarmed  at  sei'ing  it 
preparations  ft)r  defence. 

‘Idth. — News  from  Suez.  War  (with  hVance)  not  de 
dared,  but  every  probability  of  it.  Dead  silence  abou 
Bengal.  I  cannot  iind  that  tlie  Swallow  was  ai'rivecl 
Wheler  and  I  determine  to  ])ush  II.  to  take  vigorou 
measures  fir  the  dcreiuw  of  Bengal. 

‘■2()th. — I  urge  Barwell  in  junvate  to  ])rosH  vigorou 
measures;  he  agiees  Avilh  me.  iu  every  point,  even  i: 
opinion  of  IL.’s  indolema^  and  incapacity,  and  ])ronii.si‘ 
his  utmost  assi.staiu'e.  I  use  cA’e.ry  art  and  compliance  i; 
my  {)OAver  to  gain  U])ou  II.,  if  po.ssible,  to  lake  pro])e 
ineasui'os  of  defence.  Some.  uec,e,s.sary  orders  given,  bu 
the  man  is  bewildered  and  totally  une([ual  lo  tlu‘  task 
II.  and  B.  refuse  to  obey  the  (.^nnpnay’s  orders  relative  U 
the  reinstatement  of  young  Kowlct;  at  Benares. 

— llev.  Board.  'J'ly  the  Herboom  c, au.se.  Agaii 
I  press  II.  in  private  to  prepari'  his  plan  of  di‘fenc.(‘,  aiu 
offer  my  concurrence  ;  he  promisi's  to  be  ready  on  Thurs 
day. 

‘  22nd. — 1  prepare  a  plan,  Avith  the  as.si.stance.  of  K'ydc 
and  Watson,  to  be  ready  Avith  it  tu-mori'ow,  if  Hasting.' 
be  not. 

1  O^’raiiciB  and  Wlu^lor,*  writes  IlnnlingH  nu  thn  IDth  to  Impoy,  Mmvt 
proteslod  ugniibst  Klliot’a  inatructioiiH.  l*Vtiiifirt  in  goi»d  lungungO)  buLubun- 


‘  23r(i. — Communicate  my  minute  privately  to  Barwell, 
who  approves,  and  says  I  do  right.  Binding  H. -proposes 
nothing  but  a  job  for  Joseph  Price, ^  I  deliver  in  the 
minute — vide.  H.  very  much  wounded  by  it.  Send  it  at 
night  to  Wheler,  who  cannot  attend  on  account  of  Mrs. 
Wheler’s  illness.  H.  recommends  Captain  Plowden  to 
command  the  militia. 

‘  24?7t. — Wlieler  sends  in  a  strong  minute  in  approba¬ 
tion  of  mine.  H.  in  a  foam  of  rage.  Pbgh  words  be¬ 
tween  E.  and  me.  I  charge  him  with  neglecting  the 
defence  of  Bengal.  Barwell  interposes.  Pearce  and 
Watson’s  plans  approved.  Eoyal  Charlotte,  a  ship  be¬ 
longing  to  Croftes,  taken  up,  and  the  Kesolution  put 
under  Joseph  Pri(?e  at  an  immoderate  expense — a  most 
infamous  job ! 

‘■Aug.  l^th. — I  see  the  game  clearly  over,  and  take  my 
own  resolutions  about  my  own  destination  accordingly. 
Barwell  absent. 

‘  14#A. — I  shall  write  no  more  to  Lord  North.’ 

It  is  conceivable  that  this  resolution,  to  write  no  more 
to  Lord  North,  may  have  been  partly  influenced  by  the 
followng  letter,  which  must  have  been  by  this  time 
received : — 

D^Oyly  to  Francis. 

February  19,  1778. 

....  I  last  Friday  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  from 
my  situation  in  the  Lord  Gr,  Germain’s  office,  and  at  this  moment 
various  are  the  speculations  upon  it,  as  it  is  not  in  general  known 
that  leave  is  gone  to  Howe  to  give  up  his  command.  My  reasons 
for  giving  up  are  many,  but  must  not  be  trusted  in  a  letter.  The 
friends  of  opposition  increase,  and  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  an 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation ;  in  short,  we  are  in  a  damned 


^  Captain  Price,  the  author  of  certain  pamphlets,  often  quoted  for  the 


wife  and  family  are  well,  and  so  is  my  wife  and  p;roatly  yours.  To¬ 
morrow  prolaably  we  sliall  sit  to  six  in  the  following  morning. 

Adieu  1 

Yours  over  most  aifecl  iouaioly, 

Cur.  D’OYiiY. 

The  folio-wing  plnyful  letter  from  liis  old  friend,  tlit 
Eev.  Williiim  Allen,  at  Lisbon,  seems  to  have  reached 
him  in  Scptemhor  this  year. 

Lisbon,  T'Vbrimry  20,  177^^. 

.  .  .  .  You  talk  to  mo  of  coming  back.  I  guess  Iiowmaltorf- 

will  go.  You  will  n^tnrn  ricii,  ami  eul.  your  throat,  or  shoot  your¬ 
self  through  the  head  :  ior  you  are  a  man  of  sous(^,  and  will  clioosc 
tho  latter  as  the  best  luetluul.  .Much  about  tlu^  same  iinu^  I  shall 
forgo  a  nolo  ujjou  you  for  a  few  thousands,  and  lie  deii'C.ksl  anti 
hanged  at  Tyhurn  :  ullcr  which,  y(nir  good  son,  nnd  my  godson, 
in  mcimny  of  us,  will  go  hy  ilu'  miiuc  ol*  Olive  Dodd  Kruneis.  Per¬ 
haps  he  will  ho  minohled :  Jbirou  Dodd,  Karl  of  Cliv(*,  willi  a  pislol 
aud  gallows  for  his  anus. 


JauvnnL 

'■Avfj.  17/A. — by  Ihirwell  (o  reven^^o.  Ale.xamler’s 
appointment  in  favour  of  Kydd.  11.  u.'<hamed  to  propose 
it  himself. 

‘  2G//i. — Council.  Violt'ut  debate  about  the  Ihitanniu. 
Complaint  from  the  Kuro]>i‘  eajiUuiis  that  Tru’e  '  hiis 
taken  their  men.  11.  will  give  them  no  redres.s.  Wheler 
very  steady. 

^  I  am  not  sure  whether  tliiw  is  tlu^  trnnHartion  thus  advortod  to  hy  Mr. 
Imply: — Bpiritrd  sca«rnplnin—('’aptnin  Joseph  IViea — who  had  biMsi 
talum  into  employment  hy  Ilasfmgs  during  Die  wnr  in  India,  who  had  r»^u- 
dered  very  important  Horviees  during  that  nmmentmm  struggh',  and  who  had 
biam  described  by  KranciH  liimHidf  in  a  minute  of  (!ouncil  lus  a  brave  and  an 
able  ufiicer,  drew  down  upon  hia  lieml  i\  large  share  (»r  invective,  apparmUly 
for  no  better  n‘ason  than  beeansc  hn  thought  I  heatings  a  greater  man  llnm 
Francis,  ^^'llil(^  yed  iu  IiuUa,  Captain  Price  learned  that  Francis  had  luitered 
Bomothiug  very  (hdamutory  of  him  in  tlm  minutcH  of  Council.  Forthwith  he 
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‘  27iA. — Curious  conversation  with  Captain  Baird. 
Visit  the  Eoyal  Charlotte  and  Resolution.  Wheler  re¬ 
covers  his  spirits. 

‘  31st — Council.  Leslie  censured  for  his  delay  at 
Chatterpoor.  Both  H.  and  B.  profess  to  be  highly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  conduct.  B,  proposes  Wombwell  to  be 
Paymaster  of  the  Nabob’s  troops.  News  from  Pondicheri. 
Engagement  between  the  two  squadrons  on  the  10th. 

'■Sept  \1th. — H.  suffers  the  mihtia  to  sink  and  go  to 
nothing,  sooner  than  I  should  have  a  command  in  it. 
Ditto  the  new  marine.  Eichardson  tells  me  he  desires 
nothing  more  than  to  resign. 

•  ‘  21sA — Eemittance  to  China  determined,  to  be  open 
subscription.  I  propose  to  send  the  money  from  our 
treasury,  and  not  to  draw  on  the  Company.  Curious  de¬ 
bate  :  vide  also  my  letter  to  G.  ‘Wombwell  on  this  subject. 

‘  24<A. — ^Fresh  debate  about  the  remittance  to  China. 
B.  proposes  that  it  shall  be  given  to  the  lowest  bidders. 
Eesolution  deferred.  He  is  determined  to  have  it  all  to 
himself. 

‘  Oct  \2ih. — Council.  Barwell absent.  Violent  quarrel 
with  H.  in  consequence  of  my  minute  of  this  day.  H. 

laments  his  ill-fortune  :  that  he  is  weary  of  his  life,  &c _ 

Vide  debate.  Leslie  recalled :  the  detachment  to  proceed 
under  Goddard.  I  think  I  shall  give  him  checkmate  very 
soon.  Wheler’s  minute  very  strong :  drawn  up  for  him 
by  Ducarel. 

‘  18tA. — Sunday.  Received  letters  from  camp  at  Eaje- 
gur  of  October.  2.  Leslie  taken  ill  of  a  bihous  fever  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27th:  his  recovery  not  expected.  Rains,  roads. 


appears  plainly  that  H.  has  engaged  in  this  without 
formation  or  precaution  of  any  kind. 

‘  Idth. — ^Leslie  died  on  the  4th  inst.  Temporary  ra 
of  Colonel  given  to  Goddard.  Daniel  BarweU  reinstai 
assistant  to  the  Eesident  at  Benares. 

‘  Nov.  htli. — Quarrel  between  the  judges  and  Hastii 
about  visiting  Sadut  AUy.  Chambers  tells  me  that  wl: 
H.  met  him  first  on  the  river,  he  advanced  in  a  little  b< 
and  presented  him  with  a  nazir — incredible !  H.  threats 
to  go  all  lengths  against  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  they  refi 
to  reinstate  Barton ! — Puff. 

‘  %th. — ^Impey  returns  from  Clnttagong. 

‘  Zth. — Visit  Impey ;  find  he  went  early  to  spend  t 
day  with  Hastings.  Some  new  plot  afoot.  At  night 
letter  from  Eumbold  with  advice  of  the  sm’render 
Pondicheri.  * 

‘  — Salary  of  600  sicca  rupees  a  month  created  1 

young  Colebrooke.  Wheler  yields  to  it  as  a  complime 
to  Sir  George ;  la  raison  est  belle.  No  account  of  t 
capitulation  of  Pondicheri.  H.  begins  to  abuse  Munro,  & 
Eemittauce  to  Nagpore  settled  for  the  detachment. 

‘  13<A. — Question  of  law  proposed  to  the  Pundits 
Benares,  June  24.  Answered  according  to  my  opinio 
Decision  carried  by  Wheler  and  me  against  H. 

‘  17 th. — Wheler  concurs.  Capitulation  of  Pondichc 
received.  ,  Hastings  expresses  the  highest  dissatisfacti( 
at  the  terms,  and  proposes  to  Wheler  and  me  to  ord 
them  to  destroy  the  fortifications  at  all  events,  with  a  d 
claration  that  they  shall  be  repaired  at  the  Companj 
expense  if  war  be  not  declared.  I  refuse.  He  meai 
nothing  but  to  throw  a  slur  on  Eumbold  and  Munr 
whose  conduct  toAvards  the  Nabob  I  suppose  has  offende 
Inin  T'Ttp.  flTtir'.lp.R  T  mncf  PArrfpaa  ara  ttovtt  O'v'PCkAfiAnnKl 


but  the  event  is  oi  moment  and  veiy  probably  ma-' 
our  detachment. 

‘  23rrf. — ^Ball  at  my  house — ^Hastings,  &c.  &c.  5 

from  H.  in  circulation  to  revoke  the  powers  given 
Presidency  of  Bombay  over  the  march  of  the  detacl 
So  now  every  veil  is  removed.  Vide  ilinutes. 

‘  2ith. — Omnia  vincit  amor.  Job  for  Wood  tl 
agent. 

‘  26^4. — Iniquitous  and  cruel  sentence  on  John  1 
invalid.  Pearse  president.  Hastings  lets  him 
gently. 

‘  Dec.  1th. — Council.  Mr.  H.,  I  am  assured,  has  r 
from  Goddard,  yet  not  a  word  said  about  him. 
rumoured  that  the  detachment  is  in  distress  at  Se 
This  is  not  the  road  to  Nagpoor. 

‘  8th. — Eev.  B.  Stout  orders  against  the  Eai 
Burdwan  to  put  Gocul  Gosaul  in  possession  of  Poi 
Some  deep  fetch,  I  am  sure,  to  hold  out  false  coloun 
the  Eanny.  Calcutta  and  Gatton  arrive — Miajor  Ba 
board  the  latter — il  ne  me  manquoit  que  cela.  G 
letter,  April  17 — profound  silence.  H.  says  the  S 
was  at  the  Cape  and  was  going  to  Bombay.  At  nig 
diable  a  quatre  at  the  house  of  G.  F.  Grand,  Esq.’ 

This  singular  announcement  introduces  us  to 
celebrated  episode  in  the  career  of  Francis.  It  hs 
so  frequently  made  the  topic  of  commentary  already 
although  the  subject  is  of  a  class  best  avoided,  it 
almost  of  necessity  within  the  province  of  the  biogi 
Of  the  domestic  habits  of  Francis  in  the  earlier  part 
career,  enough  has  already  been  said  ;  as  well  as  ( 
kind  of  ostentatious  laxity  in  talk  and  writing  wh 
inherited  from  a  bad  class  of  mstructors.  Scandal 
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say  about  him  during  his  first  years  in  India ;  but,  as  fa 
as  the  minute  records  which  he  has  left  show,  withou 
serious  foundation.  Mr.  Impey  indeed  says,  that  ‘  th 
author  of  Junius,  to  many  other  unamiable  quaiitie 
added  that  of  being  vain  of  his  reputation  as  un  hommi 
aus  bonnes  fortunes  ;  this  formed  a  conspicuous  part  o 
that  levity  for  which  Mr.  Hastings  scorned  the  man.’  I 
singular  piece  of  censoriousness,  if  truly  repeated,  on.  tin 
part  of  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Lnhoff.  But  Mr.  Impej 
writes  as  a  very  unmerciful  partisan,  and  I  have  no' 
noticed  any  real  corroboration  of  his  statement. 

However,  in  1778  a  Swiss  gentleman  from  Lausanne 
M.  George  Franpois  Grand,  came,  with  his  wife,  to  form 
a  part  of  society  at  Chandernagore  (where  he  seems  tc 
have  been  estabhshed  in  business)  and  in  Calcutta.  His 
ivife,  only  sixteen  years  old,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mon¬ 
sieur  Worlee  (of  Flemish  extraction  probably,  judging  by 
the  name)  Chevalier  of  S.  Louis,  and  Captain  of  the  Port 
at  the  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  which  (at  Tranquebar)  the  lady  was  born.  ‘  She 
was  ’  (says  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  ‘  Calcutta 
Eeview,’  so  frequently  cited)  ‘  very  young  and  very  charm¬ 
ing.  Her  picture,  painted  by  Zofrani,now  adorns  (1844) 
the  walls  of  Mr.  Marshman’s  residence  at  Sei-ampore. 
There  is  mox'e  of  feminine  softness  than  of  strength  of 
character  in  her  fair  countenance ;  the  sensual  prevails 
everywhere  over  the  intellectual.’  ^ 

Francis’s  papers  contain  no  record,  except  one  ominous 
scrap  of  Latin  quotation  (see  above,  November  24),  of  the 
early  history  of  his  passion  for  this  lady.  It  is  necessary 
to  pass  at  once  to  the  narrative,  such  as  it  is,  which  M. 


IS  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  whicn  he  is  said  to  have 
published  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under-  the  title 
‘  Narrative  of  the  life  of  a  gentleman  long  resident  in 
India,’  under  chcumstances  which  will  be  further  alluded 
to  presently.  I  have  never  seen  this  very  scarce  produc¬ 
tion,  and  quote  the  extracts  given  in  the  ‘  Calcutta  Keview.’ 

‘  Here  I  must  pause  a  little  to  caU  my  reader’s  attention 
to  contemplate  the  instability  of  human  happiness !  On 
December  8,  1778, 1  went  out  of  my  home  the  happiest, 
as  I  thought  myself,  of  men,  and  between  11  and  12 
o’clock  returned  the  same  night  to  it  as  miserable  as 
any  being  could  well  feel.  I  left  it  prepossessed  with  a 
sense  that  I  was  blessed  with  the  most  beautiful  as  well 
as  most  virtuous  of  wives,  ourselves  honoured  and  re¬ 
spected,  living  in  the  first  circles,  and  having  every  pro¬ 
spect  of  speedy  advancement.  Scarcely  had  I  sat  down 
to  supper  at  my  benefactor  Mr.  BarweU’s  society,  who 
required  of  his  friends  to  join  him  every  fortnight  at  this 
convivial  meeting,  than  I  was  suddenly  struck  with  the 
deepest  anguish  and  pain.  A  servant  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  hirs.  Grand  came  and  whispered  to 
me  that  hlr.  Francis  was  caught  in  my  house,  and  se¬ 
cured  by  my  jemmadar  (an  upper  servant).  I  rose  up 
from  table,  ran  to  the  terrace,  where  grief,  by  a  flood  of 
tears,  reheved  itself  for  a  moment.  I  then  sent  for  a 
friend  out,  who  I  requested  to  accompany  me ;  but  the 
rank  of  the  party,  and  the  known  attachment  which,  as  I 
was  well  aware,  he  held  to  him,  however  he  execrated  his 
guilty  action,  pleaded  his  excuse  rvith  me.  I  collected 
myself,  so  much  as  circumstances  would  admit,  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  servant  to  acquaint  the  jemmadar  I  was 
coming.  In  my  way,  I  thought  proper  to  caU  on  my 
friend  Mr.  Palmer,  and  request  the  use  of  his  sword,  and 


being  to  have  released  Mr.  Francis,  and  seeing  him  ont 
of  iny  premises,  compelled  him  to  have  measured  himself 
with  me  till  one  of  us  fell. 

‘  Pahner  approved  of  my  determination,  and  we  re¬ 
paired  to  the  spot.  The  porter,  hearing  my  voice, 
opened  the  gate^  and  in  my  lower  apartments  my  friend 
and  I  beheld  vdth  astonishment  the  present  Sir  George 
Shee,  bound  to  a  chair,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  from 
my  servants  his  release,  with  Mr.  Shore,  now  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  and  the  late  Mr.  Archdekin,  companions  to  him, 
joining  in  the  same  prayer  and  entreaty.  He  complained 
of  having  been  cruelly  treated  by  them.  My  jcmma- 
dar,  however,  told  a  plain  tale :  it  was,  that  he  had 
secm’ed  Mr.  Francis  to  meet  the  vengeance  of  his  master, 
until  Mr.  Shee,  assisted  by  the  other  gentlemen,  upon  a 
loud  whistle  sounded  by  Mr.  Francis,  had  scaled  the  Avails 
of  my  comjiound,  rushed  furiously  on  him,  and  in  the 
scuffle  occasioned  Mr.  Francis  to  escape.  I  asked  Mr. 
Shee  and  his  comrades,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Palmei’,  if 
they  had  seen  Mr.  Francis  and  contributed  to  his  rescue  ; 
but  finding  that  I  could  only  draw  from  them  evasive 
answers,  with  a  declaration  that  what  had  actuated 
their  conduct  was  Mr.  Shee  running  over  to  Mr.  Ducnrel’s 
house,  loudly  calling  for  their  aid  to  prevent  their  friend 
Mr.  Francis  being  murdered,  they  had,  between  a  state  of 
sleeping  and  waking,  run  forward,  without  knowing  what 
they  were  doing,  I  ordered  in  consequence  their  release, 
and  leaving  my  house  to  the  care  of  my  faithful  jem- 
madar  and  servants,  I  retired  to  Major  Palmer’s. 

‘  Seated  on  a  chair,  borne  down  with  the  deepest  grief, 
I  anxiously  awaited  the  morning,  to  require  from  the  un- 
doer  of  my  happiness  the  satisfaction  which  the  laws  of 
honour  prescribe  as  a  poor  rehef  to  the  iniury  committed. 


ciple  and  honour  as  I  deemed  him,  still  I  trusted  he  would 
not  deny  me  the  meeting  which  I  summoned  him  to  im¬ 
mediately,  with  any  friend  whom  he  might  choose  to 
bring.  TTia  reply  was  laconic  and  easy ;  it  was  couched 
in  these  terms :  “  That,  conscious  of  having  done  me  no 
injury,  and  that  I  laboured  under  a  complete  mistake,  he 
begged  leave  to  dechne  the  proposed  invitation ;  and  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  remain  my  most  obedient,  &c.”  I 
now  returned  home,  sent  for  Mrs.  Grand’s  brother-in-law 
and  sister  from  Chandernagore,  occupied  the  lower  apart¬ 
ments  of  my  house,  whilst  Mrs.  Grand  remained  in  the 
upper,  and  on  the  Sunday  follovving  everything  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Mrs.  Grand’s  returning  with  them,  to  live 
mider  their  mansion  and  protection,  myself  contributing 
what  was  requisite  for  her  support,  independent  of  the 
monthly  allowance  which  I  chose  to  allot  to  her  own  dis¬ 
posal.  An  interview  was  entreated,  and  could  not  be 
denied.  It  lasted  three  hours,  interrupted  Avith  the  most 
poignant  lamentations.  I  heard  an  unvarnished  relation  of 
the  arts  employed  for  the  seduction  of  a  stranger,  and 
attained  only  to  her  sixteenth  year.  I  pitied  her  from 
my  heart.  I  sincerely  forgave  her,  and,  with  a  sorrow 
ap23roaching  to  distraction,  we  parted. 

‘  After  the  addition  of  insrilt  to  injury  which  I  had 
suffered  by  Mr.  Francis’s  reply,  a  course  of  law  alone  re¬ 
mained  open,  to  identify  the  person  and  punish  the  crime. 
This  I  had  recourse  to — not  without  experiencing  great 
difficidty,  most  of  the  complaisant  advocates  of  the 
Supreme  Court  having  either  been  retained  by  him,  or 
intimidated  from  acting.  At  length  I  succeeded  with  one 
who  brought  the  process  to  a  successful  issue.  By  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Shee,^  Mr.  Archclekin,  and  others,  the 


demned  by  the  Bench  ot  Judges  in  damages  ot  50,000 
sicca  rupees,  with  costs  of  suit.’ 

Francis  himself  always  maintained  that,  although  a 
lover,  he  had  then  not  been  a  successful  one  ;  and  (which 
is  of  more  importance)  this  view  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Chambers  (afterwards  Sir  Eobert,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson),  the  most  distinguished  of  the  tliree  judges,  who 
recorded  his  dissent  from  his  brethren  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence.  See  the  dissent,  at  length,  in  the  article 
of  the  ‘  Calcutta  Eeview,’  and  elsewhere.  On  any  supposi¬ 
tion,  the  fact  of  Francis’s  having  secured  the  company 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  posse  societatis  of  Calcutta 
for  his  noctiuTial  erpedition  seems  strange  enough.  The 
well-known  story  that  when  Impey  named  50,000  rupees 
for  damages,  Hyde  interrupted  him  by  exclaiming, 
‘  Siccas,  brother  Impey,  siccas !  ’  thereby  adding  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  to  the  amount,  rests  on  no  other 
authority,  that  I  can  find,  but  the  club  gossip  of  Mr. 
HichoUs’  ‘  Eecollections.’ 

The  lady  was  separated  from  her  husband,  and,  at  no 
distant  time,  had  resort  to  the  protection  of  Francis  ;  al¬ 
though  he  never  waived  what  he  considered  the  respect 
due  to  his  position  by  receiving  her  into  his  estabhshment 
at  Calcutta.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  frequent  bursts  of 
Latin  quotation  in  which,  after  this  time,  he  vents  his 
tender  emotions  in  his  Journal,  have  her  for  their  object. 
She  left  India  for  Europe  before  the  departure  of  Francis,^ 
and,  after  some  years  of  obscurity,  became  known  to  the 
world  in  a  novel  character. 

'  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Francis’s  letters  to  an  intimate  friend  in 
India,  written  soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1780,  which,  I  can  only 
conjecture,  refers  to  this  lady.  ‘You  will  be  glad,’  he  says,  to  ‘  hear  that 
(Blank)  is  established  at  Paris,  creditably,  in  the  society  of  Madame 
Vanl^e.’ 


and  attracted  the  admiration,  of  Talleyrand  during  one 
of  his  visits  to  England  in  the  first  part  of  the  French 
Eevolution  ;  but  she  was  living  with  him  at  Hamburg  in 
1796.  Early  in  that  year  he  canned  her  to  Paris.  She 
was  arrested  there,  on  suspicion  of  being  connected  with 
emigrants  at  Hamburg ;  on  which  Talleyrand  m’ote  to 
the  Director  Parras  the  following  characteristic  letter  : — 

Citoyen  Directeur, — On  vient  d’arreter  Madame  Grand  comme 
conspiratrice.  O’est  la  persorme  d’Enrope  la  plus  eloignee  et  la 
plus  incapable  de  se  meler  d’aucune  affaire.  C’est  une  Indienne 
bien  belle,  bien  paresseuse,  la  plus  desoccupee  de  toutes  les  femmes 
que  j’aie  jamais  rencontrees.  Je  vous  demaude  interet  pour  elle.  Je 
Taime  :  et  je  yous  atteste  a  vous,  d’bomme  a  bomme,  que  de  sa  vie 
elle  ne  s’est  melee  et  n’est  en  etat  de  se  meler  d^aucune  affaire.  C’est 
une  veritable  Indienne  :  et  vous  savez  a  quel  degre  cette  espece  de 
femmes  est  loin  de  toute  intrigue. 

Saint  et  attacbement. 

Ch.  M.  Talleyhand. 

Hot  long  afterwards,  in  1798,  the  lady  obtained  a 
divorce  (according  to  the  law  of  repubhcan  France)  from 
her  husband,  M.  Grand. 

After  the  concordat  of  1801,  Talleyrand  procured 
from  the  Pope  a  dispensation  from  ecclesiastical  duties,  as 
well  as  a  remission  of  the  excommunication  under  which 
he  lay.  The  ex-bishop  construed  this  as  a  permission  to 
marry,  and  espoused  Madame  Grand  accordingly.  They 
were  married  by  the  cure  of  Epinay ;  ^  hut  the  Pope  en¬ 
tirely  disavowed  the  proceediug,  and  the  Emperor  would 
not  receive  Madame  Talleyrand  at  court.  From  a  pas- 

^  In  tbe  Acte  de  Maidage  between  Talleyrand  and  ber,  dated  Sept.  10, 
1802,  she  is  described  as  ‘Catberiae  Noel  Worl^e,  ag6e  de  39  ans,  n^e  a 
Tranquebar,  Colonie  Danoise,  le  21  Nov.  1762,  fille  de  Pierre  Worl^e 
et  de  Laurence  A  Haney  son  Spouse,  tons  deux  d^c^d^s,  Spouse  divorcee  de 
George  Eraugois  Grand  par  acte  prononc^  a  la  mairie  du  2enie  arrondissement 


estimated  the  lady’s  capacity  for  mixing  in  iulrigucs  hut 
little  higher  than  her  liusbaiul  did.  ‘  J’ai  defcmlu  Il'iilri'i' 
de  ma  cour  ii  cctte  fe.mmc,  iireinicrc.iiu'ut  i)ari-('(|U('  sa 
repntation  etait  dcc.riiH.',  et  ])arc.equi^  j’ui  dccouvnri  (pic 
qnelques  marchands  gcnois  Ini  avuicnt  i)aye  -KHipKK) 
francs  dans  I’espilranco  d’obtcmir  ])ai'  r(!ntr(‘iiu.sc  dc  son 
mari  qnelques  favours  coimutnx'ialcs.  I'lllc  etait  tres-belle 
femme,  des  Indes  orioutales,  niais  sotti;  tit  ch^  lu  ])Ins  pai'- 
faite  ignorance.’  Talleyrand  amused  liim.self  willi  many 
a  jest  on  her  Mtm-,  and  tin;  story,  -wlmther  true  or  not, 
was  generally  circulated,  how  slu;  took  tlie  traviher 
Humboldt  for  llobinson  Crusoe,  and  askc'd  him  after  his 
Friday.  But  M.  Michaud,  from  xvliose  account  in 
the  Biographic  TJihvorselk;  this  ski'teh  is  partly  extracled, 
says  that  he  had  occasion  fre((ueiitly  to  talk  with  her 
about  political  events,  and  tluit  her  con  versa!  ion  was  by 
no  means  that  of  a  fool. 

The  Princess  of  Benevoito,  as  sliewas  now  slyleil,  lived 
apart  from  her  husband  during  ihe  lattei-  years  of  his  life, 
when  he  thought  ])roper  to  ]iarade  in  so  exemplary 
a  manner  his  respect  for  religion  and  ‘  less  bonnes  nueurs,' 
and  changed  the  phrase,  in  his  autobiographical  ^  'I’esta- 
ment,’  ‘Delie  par  Ic  venerable  Pie  VIL,  j’etais  libre  dc 
contracter  manage  ’  into  ‘jo  mecroyais  libre.’  J^he  died, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  some  tinui  befori'  him,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cimetiere  du  Mont-pHrnass(!. 

As  for  the  injured  husbaiul,  M.  (Jrand,  he  found  his 
way  to  Paris  in  1801,  and  is  said  (by  j\Ir.  Impi'y)  lo  have 
employed  the  inlluome  of  hi.s  wifi;,  now  Madame  de 
Talleyrand,  to  obtain  some  appoinlnuait  under  (he  French 
Government.  Whether  ‘in  this  way  oi-  otherwise,  he 
was  made  ‘Privy  Cuunsidlor  to  the  (Jovcrnnu'nt  of  the 


sao*e  in  Ins  St.  Helena  reconecnons,  il  wuluu  sucui  uucit  nv:; 
estimated  the  lady’s  capacity  for  mixing  in  intrigues  but 
little  higher  than  her  husband  did.  ‘  J  ai  defendul  entice 
de  ma  cour  k  cette  femme,  premim’emcnt  pai'ccque  sa 
reputation  etait  decriee,  et  parceque  j  ai  deconvoit  quo 
quelques  marchands  genois  lui  avaient  paye  400,000 
francs  dans  I’esperance  d’obtenir  par  I’entrcmise  de  son 
mari  quelques  faveurs  commerciales.  Elle  etait  tres-bclle 
femme,  des  Indes  orientales,  mais  sotte  et  de  ]a  plus  pai- 
faite  ignorance.’  Talleyrand  amused  liimself  with  many 
a  jest  on  her  betise  ;  and  the  story,  whether  true  or  not, 
was  generally  circulated,  how  she  took  the  traveller 
Humboldt  for  Eobinson  Crusoe,  and  asked  him  after  his 
innu  Friday.  But  M.  Michaud,  from  whose  a(;c.ount  in 
the  Biographie  TJniverselle  this  sketch  is  partly  extracted, 
says  that  he  had  occasion  frequently  to  talk  with  her 
about  political  events,  and  that  her  conversation  was  by 
no  means  that  of  a  fool. 

The  Princess  of  Benevento,  as  she  was  now  styled,  lived 
apart  from  her  husband  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
when  he  thought  proper  to  parade  in  so  exemplary 
a  manner  his  respect  for  religion  and  ‘  les  bonnes  moeurs,’ 
and  changed  the  phrase,  in  his  autobiographical  ‘  Testa¬ 
ment,’  ‘  Deli6  par  le  venerable  Pie  VII.,  j’6tais  libre  de 
contracter  mariage  ’  into  ‘  je  me  croyais  libre.’  She  died, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  some  time  before  him,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cimetiere  du  Mont-Parnasse. 

As  for  the  injured  husband,  M.  Grand,  he  found  his 
way  to  Paris  in  1801,  and  is  said  (by  Mr.  Impey)  to  have 
employed  the  influence  of  his  wife,  now  Madame  de 
Talleyrand,  to  obtain  some  appointment  under  the  French 
Government.  Whether  in  this  way  or  otherwise,  he 
was  made  ‘  Privy  Counsellor  to  the  Government  of  the 


‘  After  the  peace  ot  rans,  says  Mr.  Impey,  m  iiis  life  of 
his  father  Sir  Elijah,  ‘  lie  came  to  London  ;  so  did  Madame 
la  Princesse  de  Benevento.  His  object  was  to  publish  the 
particulars  of  the  lady’s  life  at  Calcutta,  in  revenge  for 
his  disappointment  at  Batavia  (?) ;  hers,  to  seek  redress 
for  the  publication.  I  saw  it :  it  was  a  paltry  book, 
printed  at  the  Cape.  They  both  applied  to  me.  I 
advised  the  author  to  suppress  his  work,  and  the  Princess 
not  to  go  to  law.  This  advice,  of  course,  was  very 
unpalatable  to  both ;  the  lady  took  a  legal  opinion,  and 
the  gentleman  took  himself  off.  What  became  of  him 
since  I  know  not;  but  the  libel  shortly  disappeared, 
and  the  matter  seems  to  have  ended  as  amicably  as  before.’ 

To  complete  the  story,  I  will  add  the  account  of  it 
given  by  Prancis  himself  to  his  second  wife,  as  reported 
by  her  in  her  miscellaneous  recollections.  It  is  of  course 
to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  tale  of  Francis  himself — 
that  it  is  told  to  a  wife — and  that  it  is  recounted  by  a 
very  romantic  lady. 

‘Mrs.  Grand  was  at  that  time  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Calcutta.  She  was  tall,  most  elegantly  formed^ 
the  stature  of  a  nymph,  a  complexion  of  unequalled 
delicacy,  and  auburn  hair  of  the  most  luxuriant  profusion ; 
fine  blue  eyes,  with  black  eyelashes  and  brows,  gave  her 
countenance  a  most  piquant  singularity.  This  beautiful 
creature  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  dirty  old 
sordid  Frenchman,  who  treated  her  very  ill,  and  having 
lost  a  good  deal  of  money  at  play — which  was  then' 
carried  to  a  gi'eat  extent  at  Calcutta — looked  out  for  the 
best  opportunity  of  repairing  it,  and  was  not  very  parti¬ 
cular  about  the  means.  Mr.  F.  sooir  distinguished  this 
fair  lady,  but  from  principle  qr  pride  she  rejected  all  his 
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contempt  for  the  husband  and  regret  for  the  ill-fated 
beauty  made  such  an  addition  to  his  passion  that,  finding 
her  implacable  after  a  long  siege,  he  fell  into  a  fever, 
which  lasted  him  six  months.  ...  I  know  she  thought 
it  probable,  as  his  wife  was  older  than  himself,  and  her 
ovm  husband  not  likely  to  trouble  her  long,  that  some 
time  or  other  they  should  be  united.  .  .  .  She  had  re¬ 
solution  to  struggle  against  her  own  inclinations.  .  .  . 
Her  pity  so  far  worked  upon  her  for  her  to  consent  to  his 
coming  one  night — when  her  husband  was  absent — to  her 
house,  accompanied  by  a  friend ;  but  she  bid  him  be  on 
his  guard  as,  in  case  she  was  discovered,  her  husband 
would  be  capable  of  taking  a  very  sevei’e  revenge.  He 
went  to  the  house,’  the  narrative  proceeds,  ‘  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Ducarel,  who  waited  outside,  and  was  ex¬ 
hausting,  though  in  vain,  all  the  artillery  of  a  lover  s 
protestations,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
ruffians  with  whom  her  husband,  who  had  been  only 
absent  as  a  plot  to  draw  ]\£r.  I’rancis  into  the  house, 
had  seen  him  go  in,  having  previously  laid  a  plot  to 
sacrifice  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  damages,  had 
suffered  them  to  remain  together  a  considerable  time  to 
make  his  own  dishonom  complete,  which  he  concluded 
was  effected.  Had  Mr.  F.  had  his  sword  on,  he  said, 
some  of  tliem  would  have  paid  dearly  for  their  attack  ;  but 
they  having  taken  care  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  and 
being  armed,  forced  him  into  another  apartment  where 
they  held  him  down  in  a  chair  whilst  Mr.  G.,  with  aU  the 
airs  of  injured  honour,  called  for  a  pistol  to  take  away  the 
life  of  the  man  who  had  dared  to  attack  it.  Meantime, 
the  lady,  who  was  locked  in  her  room  and  did  not  expect 
that  her  lover  would  escape  with  fife,  called  out  of  the 


■window  to  Mr.  Ducarel,  “Por  God’s  sake  come — they  are 
murdering  him,”  who,  -without  waiting  for  another  word, 
very  resolutely  rushed  into  the  house  among  the  gang, who, 
seeing  another  gentleman  sword  in  hand  and  not  knowing 
whether  there  might  not  be  more,  relaxed  their  hold  and 
.began  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Upon  seeing  Ducarel, 
his  friend  threw  off  those  about  him,  who  were  glad  to 
take  refuge  in  flight,  and  the  two  adventurers  made  an 
orderly  retreat.’ 

After  recounting  the  circumstances  of  the  trial,  Lady 
Francis  proceeds :  ‘  The  consequence  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen,  and  probably  was  much  more  afflicting  to 
her  than  her  lover.  With  a  character  entirely  destroyed, 
she  was  thrown  upon  his  protection,  Mr.  Francis  had 
too  great  a  regard  for  pubhc  decency  ever  to  hve  in  the 
house  with  her,  and  she  appeared  to  show  always  such  a 
wish  to  I'eturn  to  the  paths  of  honour  and  innocence,  that 
though  she  always  retained  her  affection  to  him,  yet 
whenever  the  circumstances  of  life  enabled  her  to  put 
herself  under  the  protection  of  respectable  women,  she 
always  did  it,  and  conducted  herself  with  so  much  pro¬ 
priety  and  decorum  in  life,  as  to  secure  a  most  brilliant 
establishment  in  marriage,  and  the  protection  of  the 
respectable  Josephine.  On  Mr.  F.’s  return  to  England 
she  went  to  France ;  they  kept  up  a  correspondence  by 
letters,  and  he  several  times  went  to  Paris  and  Spa  to 
have  the  pleasm'e  of  seeing  her,  but  her  conduct  cannot 
be  too  much  praised  when  we  find  that  she  constantly 
resisted  the  temptation  of  renewing  the  improper  part  of 
her  intercourse  with  him.  She  had  tlu’own  hei'self  into  the 
care  of  two  respectable  ladies,  and  though  with  little  to 
suDDort  her.  exceot  from  their  kindness,  she  refused  aU 
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otlier  attachment,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  her 
constancy  to  him.’ 

She  came  to  England  at  a  later  period.  ‘At  the 
commencement  of  the  Eevolution,  he  was  walking  one 
day,  and  suddenly  met  her;  she  tried  to  avoid  him. 
Having  been  driven  from  France  with  the  other  emigrants, 
and  having  her  own  resolution,  she  had  determined  to 
remain  concealed  from  him  while  in  this  country.^  He 
said  her  understanding  was  much  better  than  the  world 
allowed:  her  education  had  been  neglected:  but  her 
firmness  in  returning  to  the  paths  of  propriety,  which  was 
so  difficult  in  her  situation,  pursued  by  the  man  she  loved, 
was  a  convincing  proof  of  it.’ 

After  alluding  to  Madame  Grand’s  captivation  of 
Talleyrand — and  also,  if  her  ladyship’s  scandal  may  be 
believed,  of  her  quondam  judge.  Sir  Ehjah  Impey,  when 
on  a  visit  to  Paris — slie  proceeds  :  ‘  Mr.  P.  was  informed 
of  all  that  passed  at  that  time  in  Paris,  and  was  in  it  part 
of  the  time  when  she,  being  upon  the  point  of  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  second  man  in  regard  to  power  in  that 
Empire,  received  the  submission  of  Sir  Elijah  at  that 
visit,  which  Mr.  F.  made  without  being  aware  of  the 
present  prospects  of  the  lady.  He  received  a  message  from 
her  through  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  a  mutual  friend  of 
both  in  Europe  and  India,  which  informed  him  of  the 
situation  she  was  in,  and  that  it  would  probably  give 
ofience  to  the  suitor  if  he  made  any  attempt  to  see  her, 
and  that  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  accidental  meeting,  she 
should  go  a  little  excursion  into  the  corrntry.  Mr.  F. 
sent  an  answer,  that  he  begged  her  to  be  assured  that  it 


and  lie  so  much  desired  to  hear  she  possessed,  that  her 
least  wishes  would  always  be  laws  to  him,  and  that  he 
should  not  now  or  ever  intrude  upon  her  presence  ;  except 
in  case  of  any  change  of  situation  she  would  accept  his 
services,  when  she  would  find  that  his  esteem  and  regard 
"were  unaltered.  As  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  soon, 
and  he  thought  that  his  remaining  in  Paris  might  be  an 
embarrassment,  he  left  it  sooner  than  he  intended  on  this 
account.  He  was  obliged  to  meet  the/w^wr  at  this  and 
other  places  :  it  was  during  the  short  peace  with  Prance 
(of  Amiens).  .  .  .  He  was  not  to  be  supposed  to  be 

acquainted  with  the  obscure  gossiping  of  India  above 
twenty  years  before,  who  had  the  destiny  of  Europe  under 
him  :  but  Mr.  F.  confessed  that  he  did  not  look  graciously 
at  him,  was  short  and  sulky  in  his  manner,  and  turned 
upon  him  as  soon  as  possible ;  his  master  had  received 
him  in  a  much  more  pleasing  way.  .  .  .  He  did  not 

like  him  (Talleyrand)  the  better  for  his  sepai’ation  from 
her,  and  the  small  allowance  which,  it  is  reported,  he 
confines  her  to.  .  .  .  Mr.  Francis  never  saw  her 

after  her  marriage ;  and  the  only  intercourse  that  took 
place  was  a  few  elegant  books  whieh  she  sent  him,  with 
a  short  note,  merely  to  tell  him  that  she  had  not  forgotten 
him.  The  dread  of  losing  them’  (his  recollections  of  her) 
‘  in  sad  realities  prevented  him,  I  believe,  from  wishing  to 
see  or  be  seen  by  her  on  her  last  visit  to  England,  as  he 
heard  from  those  of  his  friends  who  renewed  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognise 
all  those  Venus-like  charms  which  were  celebrated  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  and  inspired  his  muse  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames.’ 

Only  one  incident  remains  to  be  added  to  this  curious 
history.  Mr.  Impey,  in  the  life  of  his  father.  Sir  Elijah, 


mixed  society  of  Paris  (in  1801)  was  the  ci-devant 
Mrs.  Le  Grand,  who  had  lately  been  married  to  Talleyrand. 
My  father  renewed  his  old  acquaintance  with  her ;  and, 
through  the  lady,  he  became  sufficiently  intimate  with  her 
husband  to  be  one  of  the  Englishmen  most  frequently 
invited  to  his  table.  ...  At  her  charming  viUa  of 
Neuilly  were  to  be  met  foreigners  from  every  country  and 
court  in  Europe.  At  one  of  these  assemblies,  myself  being 
present^  this  remarkable  rencontre  took  place,  of  persons 
not  likely  ever  to  have  met  beneath  the  same  roof,  under 
any  circumstances  less  fortuitous.  These  persons  were  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox,  Sir  Elijali  and  Lady  Impey,  M. 
and  Madame  de  Talleyrand,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and 
M.  le  Grand !  ’  Assuredly  no  novelist,  in  his  boldest 
flight,  Avoidd  have  dared  to  bring  together  a  collection 
of  personages  so  strangely  connected  with  each  other. 

Francis  complains  bitterly,  in  his  private  correspon¬ 
dence,  of  the  indecent  part  taken  in  the  matter  by 
Hastings,  wlio  brought  this  ‘wretched  business,’  as  he 
declares,  repeatedly  to  the  notice  of  the  Council.  He 
wrote  also  to  Lord  North  on  the  subject ;  and  professed 
at  first  his  intention  to  appeal  against  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Comt ;  but  abandoned  it, 
as  he  says,  on  the  ground  of  expense  and  delay,  and  also 
because  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Impey  and  the 
Chancellor  (Lord  Thurlow)  were  ‘  sworn  friends.’ 

Journal.  , 

'•Dec.  lltA. — Major  Baggs  arrives  in  the  evening.  Sir 
E.  Coote  certainly  gone  to  Bombay.  Advice  from  Eng¬ 
land,  vouched  by  him,  in  the  highest  degree  flattering  to 
me  and  full  of  hopes.  ^  But,  alas !  I  have  been  trained  in 


‘  12iA. — Handsome  behaviour  of  Wheler  against  the 
clamour  of  this  cursed  place. 

‘ISi/i. — H.  and  B.  mean  enough  to  send  that  business 
home  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

‘  21st. — •Intentions.  Also  a  copy  of  a  letter  ft'om  M. 
Bd.  to  Goddard,  dated  November  2Srd,  containing  a  detail 
of  the  preparations  making  to  oppose  him  and  the  great 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  his  inarch  would  be 
exposed  ;  in  short,  in  plain  terms,  declining  to  take  part 
with  him — a  most  curious  and  extraordinary  letter  !  On 
this  I  move  two  questions,  carried  in  the  negative  ;  though 
they  hardly  amounted  to  more  than  whether  two  and  two 
make  four — vide  debate.  In  the  course  of  it  Mr.  H.  told 
us  that  M.  Bd.  had  lately  been  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
that  it  would  be  of  no  consequence,  as  his  son  was 
the  real  Eaja  of  Berar,  and  Moodajee  no  more  than 
his  deputy.  All  this  lying  shows  his  distress. 

^  Jan.  25itA,  1779. — ^He  delivers  in  a  curious  minute, 
conjuring  Barwell  to  retract  his  declaration  of  the  11th 
inst.  and  to  stay  and  support  him  against  Mr.  Wheler  and 
me.  I  answer  him  at  the  Board — vide  minutes. 

‘26t/i. — Noble  quarrel  at  the  Revenue  Board  with  H. 
He  says  that  I  may  repent  it,  that  he  won’t  hear  it,  &c. 
I  tell  him  it  rests  with  him.  At  night  letters  from  Madras 
of  tlie  8th.  Coote  indisposed.  Engagement  between 
Keppel  and  the  French  fleet  on  the  27th  July. 

‘  29</i.. — ^Riot  at  the  Court-house,  supposed  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  H.  and  Sadut  Ally.  Impey  absent. 

^  Feb.  1th. — Letter  from  me  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  dated 
January  the  18th — everything  I  could  wish.  South¬ 
ampton  arrived  at  last  with  Sir  John  Day  (he  had  been 
appointed  Advocate-General). 

^  in  lYiv  in  on«WAr  f.n  TT ’s  rwhnrkfti- 


13ifA. — ^Embassies  of  all  ranks  and  colours. 

‘  14iA. — Going  clown  to  meet  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Ironside 
confirms  to  me  the  truth  of  an  anecdote  (his  receiving 
two  lack  of  rupees  from  Oossim  Ally  Cawn  through  Mr. 
Vansittart  in  1762)  about  Sir  E.  C.  in  the  government 
of  Mr.  Vansittart — vide  my  narrative.  Barwell  I  am 
assured  is  going  to  meet  him.’ 

To  Godfrey. 

rebxuary  16,  1779. 

We  have  six  armies  in  the  field.  We  have  quarrelled  with  all 
India.  We  have  squandered  at  least  a  million  of  the  Company’s 
money.  And  in  this  state,  if  not  a  worse,  Mr.  H.  will  leave  the 
government.  Occnpet  extremum  scabies,  or  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost,  is  now  his  device. 

Journal. 

^  March  Qth. — Judgment  against  me  in  the  Supreme 
Coimt. 

‘15th. — I  move  that  orders  maybe  sent  to  Bombay 
not  to  renew  hostilities,  &c. — rejected  by  the  majority. 

‘  11  ih _ Letter  received  fi’om  Bombay  of  Eebruary  3rd, 

plainly  announcing  their  intention  to  renew  the  war,  and 
denying  the  validity  of  the  engagements  made  by  Carnac 
and  Egerton.  Otherwise  this  letter  leaves  us  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  ever. 

‘  18t/i _ Council.  Preceding  letter  read.  I  renew  my 

proposition  of  the  15th — rejected — vide  debate.  Bead 
letter  from  Fort  St.  George  of  the  25th  of  Eebruary. 
I  record  my  opinion  that  we  ought  to  send  them  a 
supply  of  money.  H.  moves  that  orders  may  be  sent  to 
Colonel  Goddard  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  protection 
of  Bombay,  to  take  care  not  to  involve  himself  or  this 
government  in  the  resnonsibilitv  of  their  acta,  remem- 


and  that  the  JNabob  had  presented  him  with  a  star  and 
epaulette  of  very  rich  diamonds;  but  this  he  supposes 
to  be  scandal. — bT.B.  The  fact  is  public  and  could  not 
be  matter  of  doubt  with  Mr.  Barwell.  I  find  they  are 
all  highly  pleased  with  taking  this  present.  At  night 
advice  of  the  arrival  of  the  Stafford,  Eoyal  Henry,  and 
Britannia.’ 

The  next  entry  informs  us  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  who  came  to  succeed  Clavering  both  in  Council 
and  in  the  command  of  the  forces. 

Journal. 

^ March  2Zrd. — Only  H.  and  I  present — ^parted  imme¬ 
diately.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrives  in  the  afternoon.  He  passed 
by  Barwell,  who  waited  for  him  at  Budgebudge.  I 
visited  him  immediately.  Charming  bustle.  No  particu¬ 
lar  conversation.’ 

The  judgment  which  Erancis  formed  of  his  new  col¬ 
league  will  soon  appear.  Coote  (so  he  considered)  had 
flattered  him  with  hopes  both  of  his  support  in  Council, 
and  submission  to  him  as  the  future  Governor-general, 
and  had  afterwards  gone  over  to  the  side  of  Hastings. 
This  is  plainly  disclosed  in  a  curious  work  to  be  noticed 
in  another  chapter,  of  which  the  Indian  part  was  written 
either  by  or  at  the  instigation  of  Francis :  ‘  Travels  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ’  (attributed  to  a  Mr.  Macintosli), 
letter  56. 

Journal. 

‘  March  2ith. — Sir  Eyre  Coote  sworn  in.  15  lack  sent 
to  Madras  notwithstanding  aU  Mr.  H.  had  said  against  it. 


I  see  tliey  are  at  his  feet.  He  professes  a  desire  to 
please  every  body,  but  I  fancy  lie  livill  soon  find  that 
impracticable.  They  have  invested  him  completely.  He 
requests  that  Captain  Hutchinson  may  be  returned  to 
Madras  for  the  China  voyage— granted  of  course.  J ob 
the  first. 

‘25^/t. — ^Ho  Council.  Sir  E.  C.  &c.  dine  with  me. 
He  e.\'plains  himself  liberally  enough  to  me  about  future 
conduct,  my  credit  in  England,  and  his  wish  to  establish 
a  fi'iendship  and  confidence  between  us.  At  the  same 
time  I  see  no  inclination  in  him  to  act.  II  paroit  tres 
bien  dispose  k  tenir  la  balance  et  k  en  profiter.  Hous 
veiTons.  Au  reste,  ce  sont  les  discours  de  Caton. 

‘26t/i.. — Sir  E.  C.  recommends  Tom  Law  for  the  Calcutta 
commerce.  Job  the  second.  At  his  request,  H.  recom¬ 
mends  Eichardson  to  a  seat  in  the  same  committee.  Job 
the  third.  When  are  we  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  public 
service  ?  I  appoint  an  hour  with  him  to-morrow,  and  am 
determined  to  come  to  a  clearance.  At,  proh  dii  deaeque 
omnes,  what  infernal  slavery  is  this ! 

‘  21th. — ^At  night  a  conversation  of  near  three  hours 
with  Sir  E.  C.  in  which  I  give  him  my  opinion  at  large 
of  the  state  of  the  government  and  country,  of  persons, 
parties,  characters,  interests,  &c.,  without  reserve.  I  find 
we  are  nearly  agreed. 

‘Aprit  Sir  E.  C.  applies  to  be  put  in  possession 

of  Gyretti  House  and  ground  under  pretence  of  a  grant, 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  for  him  from  Cossim 
Ally  in  1762,  by  the  mediation  and  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  for  the  reality  of  which  Mr.  H.  now  vouches. 
The  period  they  both  fix  on  is  remarkable,  considering 
that  Colonel  Coote  at  that  time  was  in  open  professed 
enmity  with  Cossim  Ally,  Vansittart,  and  Hastings.  The 


Coote,  Carnac,  &c.  on  March  11, 1762,  and  in  that  month 
H.  was  deputed  to  Cossiin  Ally  to  Sarseram — Granted  of 
course.’ 

The  following  is  from  a  facetious  correspondent  in 
Bengal  (a  lawyer  as  it  seems  from  another  part  of  the 
letter),  who  signs  himself  D.,  hut  whom  I  cannot  identify. 
Sir  John  Day  (?) 

March  31,  1779. 

I  T\'as  in  pursuit  of  you  last  niglit  near  two  hours  without 
success.  I  went  first  to  your  ‘  villa  inter  paludes/  where  I  found 
not  the  smallest  vestige  of  society.  I  then  returned  to  town,  and 
quitting  my  chariot,  I  took  to  my  litter  and  proceeded  in  it  to  your 
house  near  the  Capitol,  where,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  found  the 
same  appearance  of  desertion  and  desolation.  It  struck  me,  that 
you  might  have  repassed  the  Itubicon,  and  with  your  slaves  have 
gone  again  upon  some  private  plan  of  pleasure  into  ^  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

While  I  was  ruminating  upon  these  things  a  ^  Ligurian  tax- 
gatherer  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen  among  your  followers, 
informed  me,  that  having  been  forced  by  certain  putrid  exhalations 
from  the  marshes  in  wliich  your  villa  stands  to  discontinue  your 
weekly  symiJosium  there,  and  having  at  a  late  meeting  at  hlasidumus 
drank  too  deeply  of  Falernian,  you  had  retired  with  two  females 
(Contemplation  and  Temperance),  with  whom  you  had  been  very 
lately  made  acquainted,  to  the  gardens  of  Rufillus,^  near  the  fourth 
stone  on  the  Falernian  Way,  to  enjoy  with  him  and  his  freedman 
Petronius  Macer ‘  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.’ 

To  gather  cockle-shells — 

Hunt  butterflies — or 

prepare  yourself  for  the  more  momentous  matter  that  may  be 
debated  in  the  senate  this  day. 

Though  you  may  have  no  new  charge  against  Yerres,  Craasus  you 
know  came  down  from  Antium  yesterday,  and  moans  to  propose 
a  largess  to  the  people  in  order  to  allay  the  y/?us’cnf  heats^  and  to 
recommend  to  the  senate  this  day  certain  military  regulations  for 
restoring  the  discipline  of  the  armies — in  the  Provinces.  the 
latter  is  a  subject  wbicli  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  life  has 

n-vArl  -u-miT*  f.hmi crh-f,.q  fi.nrl  np-n  T  Tint  lift  Slimvisfirl  if  T  fibnll 


[Hiatus.  J 

I  had  been  reading  Pliny’s  Letters  this  morning,  and  in  bumble 
imitation  of  bis  manner  bad  scribbled  tbe  above,  wbicb  I  tbink  you 
will  scarcely  understand. 

D. 

Journal, 

‘  April  l%tk — Council.  Coote,  I  think,  is  very  much 
dejected.  Eirst  brigade  remanded  into  cantonments. 

‘  May  hth. — ^Eeceived  a  letter  this  day  from  the  Judges 
complaining  of  the  riot  which  happened  on  January  29, 
and  pointing  out  a  Nabob  as  the  author  of  it,  viz.  Sadut 
Ally.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  letter  has  been  kept 
back  on  purpose  till  after  the  departure  of  the  ships,  that 
an  affair  in  which  Sadut  Ally  appears  to  be  concerned 
might  not  be  mentioned  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Horsley  visits  me  at  niglit. 

‘  7  th. — Taking  notice  to  Hastings  in  conversation  of 
the  ruinous  state  of  affairs  on  the  two  coasts,  he  made  the 
following  declaration  verbatim.  (N.B.  I  wrote  it  down 
immediately.)  “Yes,  sir,  and  we  shall  be  ruined  too.  I 
promise  you  that  this  government  is  in  a  much  nearer 
way  to  ruin  than  either  the  Carnatic  or  Bombay.  We 
have  nothing  left  but  to  reduce  our  navy  and  army,  and 
to  contract  all  our  expenses  within  the  narrowest  compass 
possible.” 

‘  Mem. — ^Two  days  ago,  the  worthy  Nobkissen  desired 
a  private  interview  with  Ducarel  at  Chitpore,  in  which  he 
lamented  the  loss  of  my  favour,  &c.,  asserted  the  constancy 
of  his  attachment  to  me,  and  offered  to  bring  over  Coote, 
with  whom  he  pretends  to  be  all  powerful ;  in  short,  there 
is  nothing  he  wishes  for  so  much  as  to  see  me  and  recon¬ 
cile  himself.  Videbimus. 


Iiliddleton,  that  having  obtained  the  Governor’s  leave,  he 
had  quitted  his  station  and  delivered  over  charge  to 
Gregory.  This  is  the  first  overt  act  of  the  consphacy 
between  H.  and  C.  to  give  this  appointment  to  Hosea, 
who  I  suppose  is  now  at  Lucknow.  I  deny  the  Go¬ 
vernor’s  authority  to  give  the  leave  of  absence.  Debate 
thereupon.  Coote,  endeavourmg  to  trim,  talks  nonsense 
as  usual. 

‘lltA. — Eev.  Board.  Question  for  prosecuting  Nan- 
dera  Begum  for  perjury  carried  in  the  negative.  H.,  F., 
and  C.  against  Barwell.  Carnac’s  detachment  and  Price’s 
ships  recalled  at  last.  Coote  vapours  stoutly  against  the 
people  of  Bombay.  Hastings  wants  to  do  nothing,  in 
order  to  screen  Hornby.  Coote  returns  to  Ghiretti. 

— The  weather  for  this  fortnight  past  lias  been 
intensely  hot.  At  this  day,  I  think,  every  circumstance  of 
my  situation  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  Any  change  must  mend 
it.  Coote,  I  find,  is  despised  by  all  parties,  his  faculties — 
if  ever  he  had  any — are  gone.  He  loiters  with  his  wife 
at  Ghiretti  and  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  II  faut  une  grande 
course  pour  madame,  apres  quoi  le  pauvre  diable  n’a  plus 
qu’a  moimir.  L’insense  s’amuse  a  arranger  sa  maison  et  ses 
jardins  a  Ghiretti,  comme  s’il  avoit  encore  un  siecle  hvivre.’ 

From  Josejpli  Foxohe. 

Chintscrra  (Chinsura),  May  14,  1779. 

Dear  Sir, — Tour  time  is  so  mucli  better  employed  in  tlie  council 
chamber  than  in  answering  my  idle  letters  that  I  think  I  have  a  sin 
to  answer  for  when  I  attempt  to  draw  you  from  your  duty,  but 
situated  as  I  am,  yon  are  not  to  wonder  that  I  seek  for  consolation 
in  the  quarter  where  I  am  most  likely  to  receive  it. 

I  pass  my  hours  here  much  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  I 
expected.  Mr.  Ross  and  his  lady  both  show  me  and  my  family 
every  mark  of  civility  in  their  power,  and  in  all  the  essentials  of 
-politeness  would  not  be  outdone  by  the  pupils  of  Chesterfield  him- 


man,  wlio  is  an  entertaining  and  agreeable  man.  There  is  a  small 
difference  in  onr  years,  but  nevertheless  he  is  a  good  playfellow  for 
me,  the  noble  game  of  chess  levelling  all  distinctions  of  age  or  sex. 
Pray  cultivate  this  amusement  that  you  may  play  yourself  into  a 
pleasing  forgetfulness  if  the  world  should  ever  happen  to  use  yon  as 
ill  as  it  has  used  me.  The  Baron  finds  me  employment  three  days 
in  the  week,  for  which  charitable  office  I  shall  pray  for  him  all  the 
remaining  days  of  my  life. 

I  hope  yon  have  made  up  your  mind  against  all  disa^Dpointments. 
I  will  tell  you  honestly,  I  expect  no  good  news  from  Europe.  Tliero 
is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  power  which  has  supported 
itself  triumphantly  for  five  years  against  the  most  formidable  attacks, 
should  fail  at  this  present  moment.  For  myself  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  the  worst ;  I  have  done  my  duty  and  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with.  This  is  a  reflection  which  ever  will  bo  a  support  to 
me  in  the  severest  place  of  trials.  Armed  with  this  .shield,  nor 
Coote,  nor  Hastings  nor  Barwell,  shall  ever  enjoy  the  sweet  satis¬ 
faction  of  making  an  honest  man  miserable. 

What  a  pretty  jumble  will  your  Bombay  affairs  make  upon  your 
consultations !  What  intrigue  1  What  quibble !  Eollow  the 
straight  road  and  yon  must  ever  remain  secure.  The  time  must 
come,  sooner  or  later,  when  Falsity  must  hide  its  head. 

Remember  me  cordially  to  Mr.  Tilghman,  but  never  consult  but 
when  you  are  angry. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Joseph  Fowke. 

The  next  letter  from  Edmund  Burke  to  Francia  is  printed 
in  Burke’s  works,  voL  i.  p.  351,  ed.  1852.  It  is  chiefly 
on  European  and  American  politics.  The  two  folio  win  o- 
important  ones  from  England  were  received  by  him 
shortly  after  this  time,  still  feeding  hopes  destined  only  to 
disappointment. 

Welbore  Ifllis  to  Francis, 

Bccombor  20,  1778. 

.  .  .  .  This  letter  will  he  conveyed  to  you  hy  Captain  Penny,  who 
commands  one  the  men-of-war  destined  to  sail  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Edward  Hughes  ;  who  has  desired  me  to  give  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  you,  by  which  no  more  is  meant  than  a  civil  rccontion 
when  you  happen  to  see  comnanv.  He  ia  n..  _  t  i.  ’ 


man,  for  ^vliicb  place  i  have  the  honour  to  serve.  [Nothing  has  yet 
been  decided  by  Government  relating  to  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  India  Company,  and  of  consequence  to  the  form  of  government 
to  be  established  there  ;  yet  in  next  October  the  Act  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  Supreme  Council  will  expire.  A  very  good  absti'act  has 
been  made  of  all  the  opinions  which  have  been  transmitted  in  aU  ^ 
the  dispatches  from  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Barweh,  General  Claver¬ 
ing,  [Mr.  Monson,  and  you ;  as  also  from  the  Judges  upon  every 
branch  of  government,  and  all  well  digested  under  their  respective 
heads,  which  I  have  seen,  hut  no  resolution  has  yet  been  formed.  I 
now  come  to  my  conjectures.  I  imagine  that  it  will  end  in  a  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  revenues.  I  likewise  suspect  that  something  re¬ 
sembling  the  present  form  of  government  by  a  Supreme  Council  will 
be  adopted,  but  the  exact  mode  I  cannot  describe,  because  all  is  but 
conjecture.  I  imagine  that  both  Company  and  Government  are 
very  sensible  of  your  diligence,  your  knowledge  and  abilities,  but 
that  the  latter  is  more  disposed  to  support  you  than  the  former,  and 
this  arises  not  from  a  different  estimation  of  your  knowledge  and 
talents,  but  from  a  paHicular  competition  of  interests.  I  will  answer 
for  nothing,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Government  intends  to 
support  your  pretensions,  and  if,  in  the  plan  to  be  adopted,  it  shall 
take  that  leading  part  which  it  ought  to  do,  that  you  will  not  be 
superseded,  but  that  you  will  he  put  at  the  head  of  affairs,  unless 
Government  should  think  fit  to  put  some  man  of  great  rank  and 
dignity  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  then  I  suppose  that  they 
would  look  to  you  as  the  efficient  man  of  business,  and  consider  of 
the  means  to  make  that  situation  agreeable  to  you.  If  this  last 
should  not  be  the  measure,  I  have,  I  think,  reason  to  believe  that  you 

will  fill  the  Chair.  But  if  the  -  should  prevail  to  have  their 

option,  I  much  fear  that  particular  interests  would  control  both 
their  opinion  of  you  and  the  inclinations  of  Government  to  you.  But  I 
beg  you  to  observe  that  this  is  all  mere  conjecture,  and.  he  must  have 
better  eyes  than  mine,  who  can  see  his  way  thi'ough  the  present 
obscurity.  As  St.  Paul  says,  ‘  What  I  have,  give  I  unto  you.*  But 
if  I  might  presume  to  advise,  I  would  wish  you  not  to  commit  your¬ 
self  by  any  hasty  resolution ;  wait  to  see  yonr  way  clearly  before 
you.  Yon  hazard  nothing  by  patience ;  don’t  act  upon  reports, 
suo’g:estions  or  sm^mises  :  wait  to  see  facts  with  all  their  circum- 
stances.  A  resolution  is  not  less  wise  or  honourable  for  its  being 
delayed  until  we  are  sure  there  can  bo  no  good  reason  to  repent  it ; 
and  in  most  cases  which  concern  oni’selves,  we  may  often  command 
the  time  of  our  actiner,  when  we  can  command  nothing  else.  I  will  only 


as  mine  can  give  witli  tliose  wlio  now  govern  here,  I  shall  continue 
to  give  with  zeal  and  sinceritj,  both  on  your  own  account  and  that 
of  the  public. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  support  you  have  given  to  poor 
Webber,  and  request  the  favoui’  of  your  continuing  to  afford  him 
your  protection.  I  take  the  liberty,  wliich  I  hope  you  will  excuse, 
of  writing  a  letter  to  him  under  your  cover,  because  I  do  not  know 
w^here  to  direct  to  him.  We  suppose  you  at  this  time  to  be  masters 
of  the  French  settlements  in  India,  but  we  are  much  alarmed  at  the 
march  of  Colonel  Lesley,  and  fear  for  the  fate  of  that  army  ;  though 
we  rather  incline  to  the  measure  of  supporting,  at  this  time,  of 
Ragobaw,  as  being  contrary  to  the  views  of  France  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  I  hope  that  long  before  the  writing  of  this  letter,  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  will  be  arrived,  and  that  you  will  have  had  the  comfort 
of  his  support,  and  that  consequently  the  majority  is  where  it  slionld 
be.  Lest  you  should  not  have  received  my  former  letters,  in  which 
those  thanks  are  contained,  Mrs.  Ellis  desires  me  to  repeat  her 
thanks  to  you  for  your  noble  and  agreeable  present  of  otto  of  roses. 
Loi'd  Barrington  would  have  most  willingly  joined  our  strengtli 
to  have  procured  Lady  Clavering  some  assistance  from  the  Crown 
by  way  of  pension  ;  but  the  high  spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  would  not 
allow  us.  I  don’t  find  that  he  has  made  np  the  difference  by  any 
bounty  of  his  own. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  wdth  great  truth  and  regard, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

W.  Ellis. 

Lo7'd  Barrington  to  Francis. 

Cavendish  Square,  Locembor  25,  1778. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  former  letter  I  acquainted  yon  that  about  two 
years  and  a  half  ago  I  begged  the  King’s  leave  to  quit  the  War  Office 
and  Parliament  whenever  it  should  suit  his  Majesty’s  convenience 
being  then  in  the  60th  year  of  my  age,  the  37th  of  my  service  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  32nd  of  my  service  of  the  Crowui.  My 
object  was  to  retire  from  public  business  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life.  Yarions  circumstances  prevented  my  obtaining  either  of  these 
requests  till  the  end  of  last  session  of  Parliament,  when  I  quitted  my 
seat  by  means  of  tbe  Chiltern  Hundreds ;  but  I  continued  at  the 
War  Office  ^  till  the  16th  of  this  month,  when  I  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  J enl^on.  The  evening  of  the  same  day  I  was  honoured  by 


stould  liave  some  employment,  ‘  as  mark  of  liis  approbation  of  my 
conduct,  unsolicited  by  me.’  I  need  not  remaa’k  to  you  the  value  of 
the  word  unsolicited.  I  flatter  myself  that  my  political  death  has 
been  decent  and  proper.  It  has  been  blamed  by  nobody,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  many ;  and  it  would  afford  me  a  comfortable  hope  here¬ 
after  during  my  continuance  in  this  world,  if  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs  were  more  prosperous.  I  send  you  this  account,  dear  Sh, 
thinking,  from  your  long  friendship  for  me,  that  it  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  you.  At  all  times  and  in  all  situations,  I  shall  be,  with  equal 
truth  and  regard, 

Tour  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Bahrikgton. 

I  beg  this  may  be  communicated  to  my  friend  Bowke. 

Journal. 

^  June  Isf. — Only  H.  and  I.  Coote  sick,  and  Barwell, 
I  suspect,  indignant.  Actuellement  les  cartes  me  parois- 
sent  extremement  brouillees.  II  faut  laisser  aUer  les  choses, 
et  attendre  le  denouement.  Hobkissen  swears  to  Bucarel 
that  the  Eanny  of  Burdwan  is  determined  to  make  Bar- 
well  refund.  I  hear  the  same  from  other  quarters.  Sir 
John  Day  proposes  to  H.  not  to  let  Sudder  ul  Cawn,  the 
ISlai  Nazim,  appear  to  the  process  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
H.  entertains  the  idea  with  rapture :  I  let  him  see  that 
I  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  jurisdiction  which  I  always 
had.  H.  cannot  conceal  his  hatred  of  the  law  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it.  Coote,  I  think,  within  these  two  days, 
begins  to  come  to.  He  writes  to  me  now  about  business. 

‘  2nd  and  2>rd. — Mr.  Wheler  returns.  Coote  continues 
much  indisposed,  and  sees  nobody.  By  all  advices  I 
understand  that  discord  prevails  among  the  Triumvirate. 
Visit  Coote  at  night.  Very  ill  and  low-spirited.  I  fancy  he 
begins  to  find  the  situation  too  much  for  him,  and  that  he 
is  not  quite  so  well  qualified  to  hold  the  balance  between 
H.  and  me.  Nobkissen  visits  me  anain.  I  receive  the  villain 


‘  0th. _ Long  conversation  and  apparently  confidential 

with  Dick  Johnson,  who  is  understood  to  have  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  Coote’s  cabinet.  Thinks  or  professes  to  think  as  I 
do  of  the  Knight’s  conduct,  but  vouches  for  his  integrity. 
Of  his  intellects  he  speaks  with  infinite  moderation ; 
answers  for  his  steady  opposition  to  a  Mahratta  wai',  and 
that  he  is  not  in  league  with  Hastings. 

‘  jth. — Council  ridiculous — debate  about  Bombay  affairs. 
Coote  obstinate  on  some  points.  Hastings  angry  and  per¬ 
plexed.  Harwell  all  cajolery.  I  deliver  in  a  second 
minute,  say  but  little,  and  stand  to  my  ground.  At  last 
a  stupid  resolution  to  vote  on  H’s.  letter  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  And  this  to  be  done  in  circulation. 

‘  10th. — Coote  bitches  it  as  I  expected.  The  letter  voted 
■with  some  trifling  alterations.  Wheler  votes  stoutly  for 
the  letter  proposed  by  me. 

'■June  11th. — Coote  proposes  that  Goddard  shall  have 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-general,  and  that  we  shotdd  recom¬ 
mend  liim  to  the  C.  of  D.  to  succeed  to  the  command  at 
Bombay  on  the  first  vacancy.  I  oppose  it,  and  warm 
discourse  ensues.  It  seems  the  Triumvirate  have  settled 
all  their  private  differences  about  Oude,  Bombay,  Burd- 
wan,  &c.  Indictment  for  forgery  this  day  laid  against 
Handera  Begum  and  others.  Law  and  Young  come  down 
from  Patna.  Fury,  Paction,  and  Eevenge  have  now 
taken  complete  possession  of  the  settlement. 

'■12th. — ^Bill  found.  Hyde  refuses  to  grant  Bench 
Warrants  to  apprehend  and  secure.  A  new  cause  of 
clamoiu:  against  the  Court. 

— Council.  Bombay  letter  voted.  Hastings  and 
Barwell  and  Coote  against  Wheler  and  Francis.  I  then 
desire  leave  to  enter  my  dissent,  on  which  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  leaves  the  board  and  sets  out  for  Ghiretti  :  returns 
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Horsley  desired  to  be  heard  :  reads  the  letter  and  declares 
that  tlie  more  he  considers  it,  the  more  prejudicial  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  the  public  service, — so  at  last  they  have 
cooked  up  a  letter  to  please  nobody.  This  day  the  Avhole 
settlement  attend  at  the  Court  House  with  much  indig¬ 
nation  against  Impey  for  the  part  he  has  taken  against  the 
prosecution. 

‘  1  — Coote  absent  at  G-hiretti.  Barwell  introduces  a 

petition  from  tlie  Eanny  of  Burdwan  supported  by  propo¬ 
sitions  from  himself  to  remit  the  arrears  of  1184,  and  to 
reduce  the  Jumma  (vide  debates).  Finding  all  opposition 
to  this  iniquitous  scheme  useless,  I  insisted  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  referred  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  being  determined 
that  his  absenting  himself  shall  not  screen  him  from  taking 
his  share  of  responsibihty  for  the  measures  he  supports. 

‘  2>2nd. — Coote  at  Ghiretti,  where  I  fancy  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  stay  till  he  hears  from  Europe.  He  sighs 
bitterly,  laments  his  situation,  says  he  never  sought  it,  that 
he  was  called  upon  by  his  king  and  country,  &c.,  and  now 
he  can  please  nobody.  After  selhng  himself  to  the  devil, 
the  Coote  would  wish  to  save  appearances.  Letter  to 
Burdwan  cooked  up  by  Bl.  with  an  intended  ambiguity 
about  the  Balances  of' 118  8  and  1184.  I  clear  up  the 
question  by  a  minute  in  which  Wheler  joins. 

‘  24t/i. — In  the  Sup.  Court.  Grand  versus  Shee.  1 
rupee  damages ;  1  rupee  costs.  ^  A  la  fin  ce  scelerat  est 
ecrase. 

‘  26tA. — ^At  Chandernagore,  ut  vidi,  ut  peril ! 

‘27if/i. — Ditto.  Curious  explanation  with  La  Merhere, 
k  ce  qui  me  paroit,  on  ne  demande  pas  mieux,  &c. 

^  July  ord. — Whimsical  conversation  with  Impey  at 


‘  ^th. — Coote  arrives  at  last,  but  not  a  word  of  military 
regulations.  Pifteen  lack  in  specie  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
Goddard  for  six  months’  pay  of  his  detachment  from 
November.  The  Stafford,  Captain  Hutchinson,  to  have  the 
honour  of  conveying  this  money  to  Bombay.  For  this 
worthy  object,  the  whole  machinery  of  lies  is  set  in  motion. 
N.B.  Hutchinson  is  brother  of  Lady  Coote. 

‘  %th. — H.  urges  an  appeal  from  the  Judgment  against 
the  Patna  officers.  Sir  J.  D.’s  opinion  to  be  taken. 
Speaking  of  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn’s  Perwanna,  mentioned 
by  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  decree,  Hastings  said,  “  I  have 
lately  discovered,  that  the  very  paper  on  which  so  much 
stress  was  laid,  as  a  decree  of  that  (a  sneer  at  words  used 
by  Impey)  able  and  upright  magistrate,  Mr.  R.  C.,  was 
ffibricated  in  my  own  house  by  some  of  my  servants,  and 
that  Mr.  R  C.  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.”  One  would 
think  this  man  hated  Impey  in  his  heart !  But  who  can 
tell? 

‘  12tth. — ^H.  breaks  up  in  confusion  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Swallow  sloop  from  Madras,  with  Lieut.  Wood  from  Eng¬ 
land,  who  brings  letters  of  March  24th,  and  positive  as¬ 
surances  from  Walsh  and  Gregory  that  H.  and  B.  are  to 
be  removed  and  Mr.  F.  appointed  Gr.-Gl.  Videbimus. 
No  letter  to  his  Board,  but  only  a  copy  of  that  to  Madras 
inclosed  to  us  by  Wilkes  the  Secretary— a  mortal  slight 
to  Hastings. 

■  ‘14tA. — ^Dispatch  Watson  to  Ghiretti,  properly  instructed. 
That  unhappy  man,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  having  no  head,  can 
only  be  moved  by  fear.  Daniel  BarweU  taken  in  the 
Osterly,with  two  lacks  in  specie,  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
property.  The  tide  turns  at  last.  N.  B.  Tiffs  day  a  mili¬ 
tary  board,  at  which  I  did  not  attend,  reading  Coote’s 
regulations. 


continued.  Coote  at  Ghiretti.  Watson  says  he  seems 
excessively  dejected  and  miserable :  talks  of  going  home : 
apparently  dissatisfied  with  his  letters  from  England. 
Eeserved  and  sulky,  and  very  unwilling  to  come  to 
Calcutta. 

‘  l%th. — Military  regulations,  Coote  at  Ghiretti. 
Hastings  says  he  is  ready  to  lay  any  man  a  wager,  that 
the  Ministry  will  dream  over  Bengal  affairs  this  year,  as 
they  did  the  last,  and  that  nothing  will  be  done  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Curious  pohtical  maxim  stated  by  Hastings  as 
incontrovertible — viz.,  that  respecting  the  government  of 
a  great  distant  acquisition  the  power  delegated  by  a  free 
people  should  be  absolute  in  one  person ;  that  delegated 
by  a  despotic  government  should  be  divided  among 
several.  The  first,  I  think,  not  true.  In  the  second  in¬ 
stance  there  is  certainly  less  danger  in  dividing  the 
power  than  there  would  be  if  it  were  delegated  by  a  fi’ee 
people,  because  the  despot  can  force  his  delegates  to  unite 
and  act  together.  This  day  Hastings  and  Harwell  resolve 
to  vote  upon  the  regulations  on  next  Monday.  Mr. 
Wheler  and  I  desire  a  httle  time  to  read  and  understand 
them — ^refused ;  vide  the  reasons  assigned  by  Hastings  and 
Barweh.  It  seems  they  are  determined  to  carry  every¬ 
thing  through,  under  a  pretended  acquiescence  in  the  great 
mihtary  authority  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  By  this  conduct 
they  at  once  throw  the  whole  responsibility  and  odium 
upon  him,  and  if  I  oppose  and  make  any  demur  they 
carry  it  immediately  to  him  as  a  proof  of  my  hostile 
disposition. 

‘  19f/i. — ^Mihtary  regulations.  Coote  at  Ghiretti.  Some 
voted.  Mr.  Wheler  and  I  object,  as  not  having  had 
time  to  consider  them.  Hastings  refuses  even  to  allow 
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have  tlie  less  to  answer  for.  The  army,  I  find,  are  ready 
enough  to  complain.  Vide  minutes. 

‘  Aug.  %\d. — Council. — Sh  E.  Coote’s  motion  canvassed 
and  resolved  ;  he  takes  high  offence  at  my  moving  to  know 
the  particulars  of  his  intelligence  and  his  authority  for  it — 
passionate  and  silly — fresh  orders  from  Colonel  Goddard, 
in  consequence  of  his  letters  of  June  12  and  18.  Vide 
debate.  I  am  convinced  that  Hastings  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  one  word  of  the  Erench,  and  that  he  makes  a  tool 
of  Coote  to  forward  his  other  schemes.  If  Coote  be 
really  in  the  secret,  he  means  to  go  himself  to  Bombay 
and  take  the  command  of  the  combined  army.  I  pass 
my  time  charmingly  among  them.  In  my  absence  I  find 
they  have  given  up  Burdwan  root  and  branch  to  the 
Eanny’s  servants.  Strange  things  are  said. 

‘  9t/i. — Coote  absent.  Contracts  for  Dick  Johnstone 
and  Belli  for  five  years.  Oh  monstrous !  I  declare  I 
win  not  sign  them.  Eegulations  finished — a  pretty  job.’ 


D'Oyly. 

Curzon  Street,  Pebruary  2,  1779:  6  o’clock  p.m. 

My  dear  PVancis, — Having  just  received  a  note  from  my  friend 
Bristowe  informing  me  that  the  fleet  has  orders  to  sail  with  the  first 
fair  wind,  and  that  he  shall  set  off  for  Portsmouth  this  evening  in 
order  to  write  to  you  from  thence,  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you  in  a 
great  hiuuy.  He  is  a  young  man.  I  like  much,  and  I  have  commu¬ 
nicated  my  sentiments  to  him  openly  and  frilly.  We  agree  in  every  * 
thing  concerning  you,  and  he  will  write  to  you  at  large.  At  last 
Lord  North  has  condescended  to  have  some  conversations  with  me 
concerning  you,  and  he  has  heen  pleased  to  express  to  me  his  appro¬ 
bation  of  your  conduct ;  yet  I  could  never  bring  him  to  disclose 
that,  if  you  would  continue  in  India  after  the  expiration  of  the  five 
years,  that  you  should  be  the  Governor- Greneral.  I  constantly 
insist  you  ought  to  be  in  that  situation  now,  and  that  nothing  less 
will  prevail  on  you  to  stay.  Prom  the  whole  I  collect  their  present 
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country,  that  I  do  not  think  that  much  regard  should  be  had  to 
their  present  intentions.  General  Fraser  and  Mr.  Bristowe  have  a 
scheme  of  Mr.  Hastings  resigning,  and  you  getting  into  the  govern¬ 
ment  before  the  end  of  the  five  years,  and  this  I  have  talked  over 
with  Mr.  Biustowe  and  Mr.  Fraser.  The  plan  is  delicate  and 
dangerous,  and  therefore  desired  that  great  care  might  be  taken 
of  your  honour,  and  that  you  might  not  be  improperly  pledged  for 
any  thing.  And  Mr.  Bi-istowe  respects  you  so  much,  that  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  act  with  caution  and  the  utmost  attention  to  yom’ 
honour  and  interest.  He  will  relate  the  whole  fully  to  you,  and 
therefore  I  will  say  no  more  concerning  it. 

Journal. 

^  Aug.  9th. — Coote  certainly  looks  homewards,  and  I 
think  by  the  way  of  Bombay.  They  will  leave  the  gov-ern- 
ment  in  a  happy  situation  ! 

‘I'O^A. — Coote  absent  at  Ghiretti.  No  business  done, 
loitering  through  the  morning.  Curious  report  from  Sir 
J.  Day  against  our  appealing  from  the  judgment  in  the 
Patna  cause.  In  fact,  all  appeal  home  from  this  court  is 
nugatory. 

‘  — Curious  reports  about  anonymous  letters  to 

Coote  full  of  the  grossest  abuse.  From  Futtygur  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  the  whole  army  curse  and  despise  him.  Captain 
Palmer,  the  Governor’s  homme  d’affaires,  goes  to  Madras 
in  the  Stafford.  Quaere ! 

‘‘29th. — Carnac  with  two  battalions  ordered  to  Benares 
to  force  the  Eaja  to  pay  five  lack  extra.  Enin,  ruin 
everywhere !  Coote  complains  bitterly  of  Captain 
Wray’s  insolent  behaviour  to  him.  The  fact  is  they  aU 
despise  him  and  he  can  keep  no  command.  This  day  a 


of  tlie  Bturdwan  Jumma  ;  go  up  to  Chandernagore  with 
ilr.  Wbeler. 

‘  28?A. _ Write  a  joint  minute  against  the  infamous 

Bullock  contract — ^vide.  Seized  with  a  violent  disorder  in 
my  bowels. 

‘  29<A. — Excessively  Ol. 

‘  ZOth. — Do.  Send  for  Dr.  Jackson. 

‘  81st — Do.  Return  with  him  to  Calcutta. 

‘  Sept.  1st. — Continue  dl. 

‘  9tA. — Write  another  strong  minute  against  the  Bul¬ 
lock  contract.  Go  up  to  Hughley,  where  I  propose 
to  stay  till  we  hear  decisively  from  England.  If  it  be 
possible  to  avoid  it,  I  wiU  never  meet  these  villains  in 
Council  again. 

‘  l%th _ Europe  pacquet  overland.  .  I  cannot  discover 

that  it  brings  anything  but  a  duplicate  of  the  letters  of 
March  23. 

‘  VJth _ 0  cara  Phillide,  rendi  me  il  cor ! 

‘  27f/j. — No  Council.  Hastings  comes  up  to  Ghiretti  to 
take  leave  of  Coote,  who  proceeds  this  evening  up  the 
river. 

‘  29iA. — Guse  spiravit  amores. 

‘  Oct.  Isi. — The  commission  of  the  present  Governor- 
General  and  Council  expires  on  the  20th  of  this  month, 
and  we  have  no  intelligence  from  England !  .  At  first 
sight  of  such  atrocious  conduct,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  aU  care  of  the  pubhc  service  was  avowedly  aban¬ 
doned  at  home  ;  but  the  fact  is,  those  who  have  a  stake 
in  its  existence  ought  to  withdraw  as  fast  as  they  can,  and 
save  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  the  general  ruin.  But 
whither  shall  they  go,  if  hberty,  which  has  rotted  to  the 
root  in  England,  be  violently  torn  up,  and  destroyed  in 

Grins.  ?  Avnrtfit  T)pn,c!  !  AliYinQt 


about  Belli’s  conduct,  in  wMcli  lie  charges  me  witli  collu¬ 
sion  witli  Livius.  I  immediately  write  a  peppering 
answer  and  send  it  to  town — vide. 

‘  7  th. — ^Various  letters  from  Calcutta.  The  Futty  Alloy 
from  Bombay,  with  Europe  packets,  vi^l  Suez.  A  few 
hours  more  will  give  us  all  a  quietus,  h  Ss  xou  o^sa-cav. 

‘  lO^A. — On  my  arrival  at  night,  find  a  note  from  the 
secretary :  “  Sir — the  Governor-General  has  directed  me 
to  put  off  the  Council,  summoned  for  to-morrow,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Barwcll’s  indisposition. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  P. 
Auriol,  Secretary. — Sunday,  Oct.  10,  1779.” 

The  departure  of  Cootc,  to  take  charge  of  his  military 
duties,  excited  the  bitter  animosity  of  Francis,  whom  it 
left  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  Hastings  and  Barwell. 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  in  justice  to  Francis,  that  hi.s 
extreme  vindictiveness  against  the  General,  and  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  speaks,  of  him,  were 
only  too  well  justified  by  certain  points  in  his  Indian 
history.  One  of  the  strongest  charges  of  corrupt  conduct 
against  Hastings,  on  his  impeachment,  was  that  he  had 
jn’oposcd  in  Council,  and  carried,  1S,000Z.  a  year  to  the 
General,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Expenses  in  the  field,’  over 
and  above  the  10,000  A  a  year  assigned  to  him  by  the  Court 
of  Directors.  Thi.s,  it  was  alleged,  was  done  in  order  to 
buy  Coote’s  supp(,)rt  for  Hastings  in  Council.  Mr.  Mill, 
in  his  ‘  History  of  India,’  sums  up  the  transaction  most 
unfavourably  for  both  parties.  (Book  vi.  ch.  2.)  Thus 
much  ought  to  bo  said  in  Francis’s  behalf,  inasmuch  as 
Coote,  by  his  subsequent  victories  in  the  war  against 
Ilyder  Ally,  earned  and  obtained  a  title  to  public 
applause,  overbalancing  the  demerit  of  that  greed  for 
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brities  of  tlie  period.  He  died  at  Madras,  in  the  middle 
of  a  desperate  quarrel  with  Hastings,  in  April  1784. 

Francis  writes  to  D’Oyly,  IsTovember  13,  1779,  on  Sir 
Eyre  Coote : — 

After  settling  some  of  tlie  most  infamous  and  atrocious  measures, 
in  perfect  conjunction  witk  Hastings  and  Harwell,  lie  is  gone  up  the 
country,  with  infinite  pomp  and  parade,  for  a  purpose  so  well  known 
that  he  would  lose  nothing  by  avowing  it  .  .  .  .  I  will  not  content 
myself  with  saying  I  never  knew,  but  upon  my  soul  I  never  heard 
of  so  abandoned  a  scoundrel.  It  is  a  character  to  which  your 
English  ideas  of  du’t  and  meanness  do  not  reach.  Nor  is  it  to  bo 
met  with  even  in  Bengal.  Even  hero  it  excites  execration  and 
contempt.* 

Journal. 

‘  Oct.  12th. — Barwell  absent.  Mere  trifling.  After 
the  Eeveniie  Board  was  up  I  desired  the  secretaries 
to  withdraw  and  said  to  Hastings,  “  that,  from  his  silence, 
and  all  other  appearances,  I  concluded  we  understood 
one  another  about  the  coiitiiiuanco  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  a  new  commission  did  not  arrive  belbre  the 
20th  that  I  had  no  doubt,  and  presumed  he  had  none,  of 
our  right  to  hold  over,”  &c.  He  professed  to  agree  with 
me  entirely  for  reasons  drawn  from  the  terms  of  our 
appointment,  and  he  said  lie  thought  it  most  prudent  not 
to  suppose  a  question  or  to  say  any  tiring  upon  the  subject ; 
so  we  parted  in  perfect  amity.  In  the  oveiiing  return  to 
Hughley. 

‘  16iA. — At  Hughley. 

‘■nth. — Sunday.  Ditto. — Eidet  hoc,  inquam,  Venus 
ipsa,  rident  simplices  nymphaj. 

— On  this  day  the  present  commission  expires; 
and  no  news  from  England ! 


^  i\ov.  zna. — ^At  migiiiey,  wnere  l  propose  to  stay  as 
long  as  I  can,  and  visit  Calcutta  as  seldom  as  I  can. 
Last  niglit,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  me  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hastings  to  dine  with  them  to-morrow.  Considering 
the  terms  on  which  we  parted  yesterday,  and  that  I 
never  received  such  an  invitation  before,  it  is  an  odd 
unaccountable  circumstance,  and  subject  to  infinite  spe¬ 
culation. 

‘  Qth. — At  Ilughley.  A  great  fire  last  night  at  the  old 
Fort,  by  winch  an  immense  quantity  of  raw  silk  and 
piece  goods  luis  been  destroyed.  The  Company’s  losses 
this  year  have  been  very  extraordinary.  I  fancy  the 
day  of  retribution  is  not  far  off,  and  that  Nemesis  has 
taken  them  in  hand  at  last. 

‘  7  th. — Go  to  Calcutta  in  the  evening. 

‘  8th. — Council.  Hastings  makes  a  report  of  the  last 
fire  and  its  effects.  33y  a  computation,  with  which  Dacres 
lias  furnished  him,  it  appears  that  the  Company’s  property 
lodged  in  the  Godowns  amounted  to 

Company’s  Hupees  ....  22.44.008.11 

Saved . 2-4o.700.13 

Lost . 19.08.001.14 

‘  H.  swears  with  great  apparent  passion,  and  in  tenns 
which  plainly  imply  suspicion  of  foul  play,  that  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  a  fire  in  a  Godown  since  the 
time  of  Job  Channock.  Piece  goods,  cotton,  and  raw 
silk  packed  close  in  bales  are  not  easily  set  on  fire,  nor 
could  it  possibly  have  spread,  if  there  had  not  been 
an  immense  quantity  of  red  wood  piled  in  the  old  Fort, 
as  it  were  on  purpose  to  burn  the  Godowns.  Eeturn 
at  niglit  to  Hughlcy.  N.B.  Sir  J.  Day  appears  to 
be  excGssivelv  hurt  at  the  marriane  of  Eamus  with 


since  she  married  poor  Hastings,  has  taken  a  strange  turn 
to  match-making.  She  now  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
married.  E.  speaks  his  mind  very  freely  against  Hum- 
bold,  apropos  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Nizam — vide 
October  25th. 

‘  IZth. — Stand  godfather  to  Sir  E.  Chambers’s  son  ; 
dine  at  his  house  with  Impey,  Hide,  &c.  At  night  meet 
Hastings  and  Wheler  to  open  the  Company’s  packet 
brought  by  the  Barker  and  containing  four  letters,  viz.  two 
of  the  28th  of  December  1778,  one  of  the  ...  of  January, 
and  one  of  the  4th  of  February.  I  just  read  the  first 
over  in  a  hurry ;  Hastings  seemed  desirous  to  get  away, 
and  so  we  parted  at  quarter  past  11.  I  did  not  then 
know  his  reason. 

‘  lith. — Mr.  Neave  arrives  in  the  evening  with  very 
interestinjT  letters  from  Bristow’-  and  General  Fraser.  II. 
gives  notice  by  the  secretary,  that  he  will  not  have  a 
Council  next  week  and  is  gone  away  to  Ghiretti  with 
Impey.  A  curious  resolution  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  such  letters  from  the  Company  !  He  is  plainly 
gone  to  consult  what  he  shall  do  with  the  government. 
In  the  meantime  he  orders  the  new  government  to  be 
announced  with  all  possible  ostentation. 

*  Tlie  following  is  a  curious  extract  from  tHis  letter  of  Bristow  (dated 
Feb.  4, 1779)  : — must  tell  you  that  Charles  Fox  was  rallied  last  week  by  the 
Attorney  General  about  going  out  to  India,  never  meaning  or  tliinking  a 
.serious  proposition  would  in  consequence  be  made.  This  transaction  is 
known  to  few  j  but  Charles  Fox  sent  to  Lord  North,  offering  himself  as 
candidate  for  the  Supreme  Council.  Lord  North  returned  for  answer,  that 
he  could  hardly  believe  Mr.  Fox  in  earnest  j  but,  both  as  an  enemy  and  a 
friend,  he  wished  to  accept  Mr.  Fox’s  offer :  at  the  present  however  it  was 
impossihle,  as  the  vacancy  must  he  filled  by  a  military  man.”  Mr.  Fox’s 
application  remains  in  this  state,  and  I  believe  he  will  not  go :  notwith¬ 
standing  which  it  may  possibly  happen,  as  Fox  was  never  poorer  in  his  life 


qiloquo  vestigia  tendit 
Componit  furtim  suLsoquiturquo  decor/ 

T]ie  following  fi'om  Mr.  Godfrey  (May  13, 1779)  in¬ 
forms  Francis  of  the  then  state  of  his  investments,  in 
England  ;  he  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  sums  by  him  in  India. 

I  liavc  almoBt  a  mind  to  toll  you  wliat  your  income  is  now ;  in  this 
country  I  mean ;  for  you,  I  imagine,  have  no  time  to  think  on  trifles. 


On  Mortgagoa  , 

,  £10,000 

Por  annum, 
800 

Bank  Stoclc,  ,  , 

2,000 

110 

E.  I.  Stock . 

0,000 

480 

Do,  that  you  left 

.  1,000 

80 

26^00 

1^70 

Journal. 

‘  Nov.2^tli.' — ^AtHughley.  Pulchrior  multo,  juvenum- 
que  prodis  publica  cura. 

‘  21.sf. — Ditto  aU  these  days  at  Hughley,  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  writing  letters  home,  to  go  by  Mr.  Van — ^vide 
letters  of  this  date  for  all  particulars.  Eeturn  at  night  to 
Oalcutta. 

‘  24tA. — Return  at  night  to  Ilughley ; — ferus  et  Cupido 
semj^er  ardentes  acuens  sagittas. 

‘  J)ec.  IhA. — ^IIa])penii)g  to  talk  last  night  at  the 
Harmonic  with  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  and  Raja  Diaram  the  king’s  Vaquecl, 
whom  Hastings  has  lately  dismis.sed  with  anger,  being 
mentioned  with  some  exj  uussion  of  respect  by  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  Impey  said  lie  knew  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  and 
coutiuued  to  insist  on  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  of  which  he 
hud  direct  and  certain  knowledge.  This  morning  Arcli- 
dekiu  told  me  a  curious  circumstance,  which  I  think 


anything  of  wliat  had  passed  last  night,  lie  told  me  that 
Eaja  Diaram  was  dismissed  because,  in  consequence  of 
an  explanation  between  Hastings  and  one  of  the  sous  of 
Monur-ul-Dowla  who  was  lately  at  Calcutta,  the  ibrmer 
had  discovered  that  a  present  of  50,000  rupees  intended 
for  him  by  the  latter  had  been  intercepted  by  Diaram  and 
appropriated  to  his  own  use. 

‘  IQth. — This  day  no  board,  at  the  joint  desire  of 
Hastings  and  Barwell.  They  had  enough  of  it  yester- 
day. 

‘  17th. — Nothing  matci’ial.  I  urge  Hastings  privately 
not  to  act  by  halves  in  bur  contest  with  Court  of  Judi¬ 
cature,  but  to  persist  and  even  to  attack. 

‘  18i/i. — Visit  Budgebiulge.  O’he  works  arc  well  planned 
and  admirably  executed,  and  Watson  has  thoroughly 
convinced  mo  of  their  utility,  against  which  I  went  ])rc- 
judiced. 

‘  2()<A. — Again  I  ingc  Hastings  to  pusli  tlie  Supi^mni 
Court,  as  common  cause,  and  on  grounds  which  t‘(pudly 
interest  us  both.  I  tell  him  plaiidy  tliat  the  only  Avay 
is  to  attack,  and  tliat  we  ought  in  our  own  defence  to 
solicit  the  Court  of  Directors  to  address  the  King  to 
remove  Hyde.  Hastings  seems  to  relish  all  this  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  promises  he  will  act  properly.  By  what 
he  says,  I  suspec.t  Impey  and  Cliamhers  arc  very  well 
disposed  to  leave  Mr.  Justice  Hyde  to  his  own  rollections. 

‘  2l4't. — Barwell  absent.  Brohibitiou  of  foreign  salt 
considered.  Strong  letters  from  I’atua  about  the  writs  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

‘  2Srd. — Council.  I  never  saw  greater  appearance  of 
discontent  and  dejection  than  in  the  language  and 


Pcarse  ought  to  he  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  disobedience 
of  the  geiieiul  orders.  Hastings  •vvitli  great  passion  lays  it 
down  for  a  fundamental  maxim  of  British  policy  that  we 
ought  to  tempt  and  encourage  the  powers  of  India  to 
attend  to  their  infantry  and  artillery,  and  thereby  mahe 
them  neglect  their  ca\'alry,  in  which  they  have  a  natxiral 
and  irresistible  superiority — one  of  his  usual  refinements, 
which,  if  he  had  ever  thought  of  it  before,  he  would 
natui'ally  have  urged  when  the  corps  was  raised,  and  a 
thousand  objections  made  to  it  by  me.  Curious  letter 
from  Coote  of  December  11.  The  man  is  evidently 
talcing  new  ground,  in  order  to  convince  the  world  that 
IIasting.s  has  not  bouglit  him. 

‘  ‘Kh/t. — Sunday.  Major  Baggs  determines  to  go  to 
England.  This  night  Hastings,  Impey,  &c.  supped  at  my 
house. 

‘  30ifA _ Eepoi’ts  now  begin  to  circulate  that  an  ac¬ 

commodation  is  on  foot  between  Hastings  and  me.  He 
profiisses  to  wish  for  it.  Scott,  his  aide-dc-camp,  and 
Ducai’cl,  to  whom  I  have  given  instructions,  have  had  a 
serious  conversation  on  the  subject.’ 

liiis  was  the  afterwards  celebrated  Major  Scott, 
Ilastings’s  pnuci))al  agent  iulhigland  during  his  impeach¬ 
ment.  The  negotiations  thus  relerred  to  ended  (according 
to  an  entry  in  Eranc.is’s  hitter-hook)  in  nothing,  Hastings 
having  given  no  answer  to  the  proposal  then  made  to  him. 
Hovorthcless,  the  fiiiggestion  fructilied  ;  and  the  result  was 
an  inipovtaut,  tliougli  temporary,  change  in  the  relations 
oftlu!  two  eliiefs  of  the  Council  to  cadi  other. 

Tliis  was  the  concliusioii  of  a  *  truce  ’  between  Hastings 
and  Era.ucis,  for  the  iiarticulars  relating  to  which  the 
reader  can  consult  with  advantage  Thornton’s  ‘Hi.story 


inefficiency  in  Council,  being  frequently  absent  on  military 
duty.  Francis  was  of  course  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
Barwell  as  Hastings  to  retain  liim.  Tire  result  was  a 
compromise  between  the  two  chief  combatants.  Francis 
agreed  to  leave  Hastings  undisturbed  in  the  chief  conduct 
of  the  government,  and  in  particular  on  those  subjects  on 
which  his  heart  was  most  set — the  conduct  of  the  Mahratta 
and  French  wars.  Francis  was  to  be  appeased  by  the 
restoration  of  Fowke  to  his  post  at  Benares — a  concession 
which  Hastings  had  stubbornly  refused  to  the  Indian 
authorities  at  home — and  of  Bristowe  (Avho  had  just 
retiu'ued  to  India)  to  Oude  ;  ‘  the  splendid  and  corriq^t- 
ing  objects  of  Lucknow  and  Benares,’  as  Lord  Cornwallis 
calls  them.  Hastings  also  agreed  to  conform  to  the  orders 
which  he  had  received  from  home  respecting  Mahomed 
Eeza  Khan :  an  admission  that  the  policy  of  Francis  had 
been  the  right  one. '  The  negotiation  is  said  to  have  been 
conducted  by  Major  Scott,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as 
Hastings’s  agent  in  England,  on  one  side  :  by  Ducarel  on 
the  other.  But  Francis,  in  his  letters  and  in  other  state¬ 
ments,  was  careful  and  punctilious  in  describing  this 
arrangement  as  a  ‘  truce  ’  only,  and  as  in  no  degree 
binding  him  to  subsequent  ratification  by  approval  of 
Hastings’s  acts  and  language. 

The  reasons  of  this  rapprochernent  have  been  partly 
specified.  But,  in  addition,  two  such  men  must  have 
come  together  de  guerre  lasse,  as  the  French  express  it ; 
wearied  out  with  the  unprofitable  task  of  wrangling  daily 
over  the  government  of  thirty  millions  of  people  hke 
petulant  schoolboys.  And  Hastings  was  doubly  anxious 
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liigli-reacliing  project  of  humiliating  the  Mahratta  power, 
and  making  British  influence  paramount  in  Central  India. 
His  spirit  was  roused,  moreover,  by  the  political  storms 
which  seemed  gathering  in  every  quarter.  The  war  with 
France  had  excited  to  the  utmost  the  hopes  of  the 
native  powers  hostile  to  England.  ‘  Towards  the  close  of 
1779,’  to  use  Mr.  Marshman’s  words  (‘History  of  India,’ 
i.  373)  ‘  intelligence  reached  Hastings  from  various 
quarters  of  a  general  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  Hizam  and  Hyder  and  all  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Guicowar,  for  the  expulsion  of  the 

Engli.sh  from  India . At  no  former  period  had  the 

English  power  been  menaced  with  greater  peril,  and  it 
required  all  the  fortitude,  resources,  and  genius  of  Hastings 
to  meet  the  crisis.’  And  Francis,  while  his  prejudices 
blinded  hun  to  the  extent  of  believing  that  Hastings  had 
both  provoked  the  danger  and  was  inadequate  to  meet  it, 
yet  doubtless  felt  this  an  occasion  on  which  all  other 
feelings  must  give  way  to  zeal  in  the  common  cause. 

The  two  leaders,  thus  reunited,  now  celebrated  their 
compact  by  turning  their  forces  against  a  common  victim. 
Tlie  Supreme  Court  had  by  this  time  made  itself  extremely 
un])opular  by  those  arbitrary  endeavours  to  extend  its 
authority,  and  violent  intrusions  on  the  domestic  usages  of 
the  natives,  which  arc  so  well-known  from  the  picturesque 
description  of  them  in  Macaulay’s  ‘  Essay  on  Hastings ;’ 
rcpi'oduccd,  with  loss  graphic  power,  but  probably  greater 
accuracy,  in  Thornton’s  ‘  History  of  India.’  Francis  had 
always  opposed  the  Court  and  detested  Impey,  and  he 
now  had  reasons  of  his  own  to  embitter  that  opposition 
•  and  hatred.  Hastings  loved  neither  the  law  nor  its  dis¬ 
pensers — obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  high-reaching  ambition 


strongly  for  tire  protection,  of  the  people  against  the  over- 
■weening  usurpations  of  the  Court.  ‘  In  the  performance 
of  this  duty,’  says  Thornton,  ‘  for  a  duty  it  was,  Hastings 
joined  cordially  with  that  party  in  the  council  with  which 
he  was  usually  at  enmity ;  ’  joined,  it  must  be  added,  in 
hostility  to  his  own  most  intimate  personal  ally.  As  Sir 
Philip  observes  in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘  the  natives,  who 
had  heard  that  Hastings  and  Impey  were  schoolfellows, 
hfive  asked  me  seriously,  whether  they  were  not  of  the 
same  caste  ?  ’  Impey,  however,  yielded  to  the  storm ; 
but  Hastings — supported  by  Barwell,  who  was  anxious 
to  stand  well  with  both  parties — seems  to  have  found  it 
the  most  convenient  method  of  accommodating  matters 
to  buy  him  over.  Impey  accepted  the  post  of  judge 
of  the  Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut,  to  which  a  large  salary 
was  attached ;  an  office  tenable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
council,  and  therefore  binding  him  over  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  that  body  ;  and  became,  in  the  words  of 
Macaiday’s  famous  description  of  the  event,  ‘  rich,  quiet, 
and  infamous.’  The  arrangement  was  subsequently  made 
a  subject  of  attack  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  fair 
to  add  that  Mr.  Impey,  in  his  defence  of  his  father, 
attempts  to  disprove  the  stinging  part  of  the  charge 
by  showing  from  Sir  Elijah’s  papers  that  he  only  held 
the  office  a  short  time,  and  received  no  salary  at  aU. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  salary  was  voted.  Such  a  mode 
of  dealing  with  an  enemy  was  sufficiently  clraracteristic 
of  Hastings,  as  we  have  seen  already  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote.  However  comparatively  pure  he  may 
have  been  as  to  tire  receipt  of  bribes,  he  was  most 
lavish  and  unscrupulous  in  giving  them,  when  support — 
that  is,  power — was  to  be  purcliased  by  such  means ; 


agree  about  liim,’  writes  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  Ms  arrival 
to  succeed  Hastings,  Dec.  28,  1786.  ‘I  am  very  sony,’ 
he  adds,  in  a  familiar  letter  of  a  year  or  two  later,  ‘  that 
tMngs  have  gone  so  much  against  poor  Hastings,  for  he 
certainly  had  many  amiable  qualities.  If  you  are  in  the 
hanging  mood,  you  may  tuck  up  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  with¬ 
out  giving  any  body  the  smallest  concern.’^ 

The  following  letter  from  Bristow,  on  his  way  from 
England  to  Calcutta,  now  reached  Francis,  and  may  not 
impossibly  have  contributed  to  his  sense  of  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  continuing  the  contest  with  Hastings  : — 

Cochin,  Kovcmher  17, 1779. 

Mj  dear  Sir, — After  escaping  a  yariety  of  dangers,  both  by  sea 
and  by  land,  I  am  arrived  safe  at  this  place  ;  such  intelligence  as  I 
thought  worth  the  notice  of  the  council  I  have  sent  by  this  post, 
but  the  Company’s  despatches  I  shall  keep  until  I  arrive  at  some 
English  settlement. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  letters  for  you 
from  Mrs.  Francis,  Mr.  D’Oyly,  Godfrey,  and  Geneml  Fraser  ;  all  of 
whom  I  left  in  good  health.  As  it  is  very  doubtful  when  I  shall  he 
able  to  reach  Bengal,  I  propose  despatching  your  letters  by  the  first 
safe  opportunity ;  they  may  contain  matters  interesting  to  you  in 
respect  to  your  private  affairs ;  but  in  regard  to  public  transactions, 
I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  notwithstanding  the  declarations  and  assu¬ 
rances  of  the  minister,  no  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  state  of 
India,  and  the  whole  is  deferred  nntil  the  next  session  of  Parhament. 

The  day  I  left  London,  as  well  as  some  days  preceding  it,  I  Had,, 
by  means  of  General  Fraser,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Lord  North, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  direct  answer  respecting  bis  intentions 
towards  you.  At  different  times  we  read  such  extracts  of  your 
letters  as  we  thought  would  oblige  him  to  come  to  some  resolution, 
but  he  evaded  it.  He  expressed  great  disapprobation  of  Mr.  H.’s 
conduct  in  many  particulars,  aud  above  all  in  the  affair  of  Mr. 
Fowke ;  he  said  there  was  an  end  of  authority  if  the  directors  did 
not  enforce  their  orders ;  but  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his 
lordship’s  expressions  on  this  and  many  other  subjects,  and  his  even 
admitting  Mr.  H.’s  conduct  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  still  his 


resentment  evaporated  m  words.  He  appeared  particularly  desirous 
that  you  should  not  resign,  and  General  Fraser  very  bluntly  told 
him  that  after  tho  assurances  you  had  had  of  support  and  tho 
disappointments  you  had  met  with,  his  lordship  had  no  right  to 
lay  any  dependence  on  your  staying.  Lord  ISTorth’s  assurances, 
so  far  as  words  go,  were  extremely  favourable  to  you ;  ho  ondojir 
voured  to  have  it  understood,  that  the  situation  of  affairs  pro  vented 
him  at  present  from  carrying  such  measures  as  ho  wisliod  into 
execution,  and  that  he  only  waited  for  a  proper  opportunity  to 
give  you  proofs  of  his  friendly  disposition.  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
judge  how  far  you  are  to  placo  any  relianco  on  assurances  which 
have  been  repeatedly  given  to  you  for  a  long  time  past  witliout  any 
decided  measm^es  being  in  consequence  pursued,  and  wlion  perhaps 
your  opponents  havo  received  favourable  assurances  froni  their 
friends,  whose  influence  at  this  juncture  may  bo  at  least  ecpial,  if 
not  superior,  to  Lord  Horth’s.  It  is  impossible  for  inc  to  (explain  in 
•wi'iting  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  particular  mannor  I  could  wislj, 
and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  not  como  to  any  resolui.iou  about 
leaving  the  country  until  you  rocoivo  your  letters,  or  I  shall  arrive. 

Yours, 

Joitif  BrIS'L’OW. 


Journal, 

‘Dec.  31.S#. — Letters  from  the  Coiirt  of  Directors — all 
nonsense.  Their  way  of  sliifting  tlio  question  of  Francis 
Fowke  damns  and  degrades  them  tor  ever. 

‘Jan.  3rJ,  1780. — No  council.  Hastings,  I  licav,  is  in 
close  conference  with  Harwell,  who,  I  conclude,  will 
throw  all  the  obstructions  ho  can  in.  tho  way  of  an  accom¬ 
modation.  Major  Baggs  sets  out  this  day  for  England,  well 
instructed.^  Wheler  shows  me  a  curious  letter  from 

^  (Jan.  1/80). — As  to  tliia  ^onTant  terriblo*  of  tho  .I'nincis  fiuiuly,  Major 
Baggs,  Francis  thus  %Yritc!S  to  Godfrey  (Nov.  18,  ]  7711)  J\rajfiv  Baggs  lias  now 
been  almost  a  twelveniontli  in  Bengal,  and  ba.s  as  yut  domi  no  niischiof  of  any 
sort.  Tliis  perhaps  has  boon  tlio  only  innocent  part  of  his  HIV.  I  aiu  sorry  to 
say  be  has  bad  but  little  encouragement  to  persuvoro.  Tlio  Gourt  of  Direc¬ 
tors  have  taken  public  notice  of  his  evasion,  and  havo  ordurod  him  home 
again.  It  seems  they  object  to  the  running  of  Hold  oHicci’s  into  their  settle- 
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Jlngacucr-Uciienu  btiiart  at  Madras,  in  wlucJi  Jie  says  that 
Mnuro  is  dotcinuiued  to  stay,  in  order  to  proveiit  Ids  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  (‘.hief  coiiniiand  ;  also  tliat  lie  condciiius  the 
present  plan  of  (‘xjieditionary  conquest,  &o.,  as  much  as  I 
do,  and  has  written  lionie  accordingly.  Maelcenzie  told 
me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  character  of  this  man  Avas 
rejirohated  and  ahhon-ed  by  overyhody  Avho  IcneAv  liini, 
and  that  lie  had  tlic  blackest  heart  that  ever  Avas  lodged 
in  a  human  breast.  I'lie  evidi'iice  of  one  Scotchman 
against  another  is  not  to  be  discredited. 

‘  htk. — Jolm  Murray  sliows  me  a  letter  from  his  brother 
at  Allahabad  full  of  the  rnvings  of  Coote  against  Hastings. 
Enrageil  at  the  treaty  Avith  tlie  Kami  of  Ghude,  and  at 
Palmer’s  going  up  to  he  a  on  hii/i. 

‘  (h/i. — Visit  Hastings.  Advise,  him  to  extiriiate  the 
French  utterly  out  of  Kengal,  Avhich  lie  says  ho  will  do. 

‘  lOVt. — No  meeting  of  the  board  since  December  30. 
Valuable  piece  of  ground  in  Calcutta  given  to  Joseph 
Price,  in  reward  of  his  services. 

‘  yith. — SiiuTohn  Day  very  forward  to  mediate  betAvecn 
Hastings  and  me,  talks  a  great  deal  to  Hastings,  Avho 
du])es  him. 

‘13tA. — bir  Jolm  J)ay  tells  me  lie  has  Jixed  to-morroAV 
for  me.  to  eall  on  llastiiigs. 

‘  \4lh. — (jliarming  letter  from  Coote  of  Jamiar)''  2. 
“Thus  situated,  I  siqipose,  gentlmneii,  you  Avill  liml  it  ne- 
cefisary  to  lay  aside  all  views  of  foreign  con(jue,st.s,  and  to 
attend  solely  to  the  preservation  of  what  Avc  pcKSsess.” 

Indifi,  oxH'pt  llmt  T  am  hnra;  ImL  1  tliat  lio  may  liavo  fiomo  particu¬ 

lar  rtaiHon  fur  not  living  in  lOnglaiitl.  Ah  1h^  in  an  innnnpnralilo  floldior,  tliey 
could  not  do  l)cU«n’  tliau  ongiiKt'  him  in  tlndr  Kt^rvico. .  • .  Apro^ioft^  Hinco  alia 
not  iiupoasihli',  lliougli  highly  improhiildo,  that  my  (ddoat  girla  may  have 
iiroposalH,  1  ]u*r(‘hv  giro  you  lull  and  enliro  authority  to  act  for  mo  in  that 


from  the  Vizier  for  the  pay  of  the  troops. 

‘  VJtli. — Private  conversation  with  Hastings  in  Anriol’s 
department  in  the  council  house.  He  seemed  to  have  (;oino 
prepared  to  persuade  me  that  his  Maliratta  war  still  pro¬ 
mised  success,  and  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
pursue  it.  He  began,  however,  with  acknowltxlging  that 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  all  the  events  that  liavo  inter¬ 
vened,  he  would  not  have  undertaken  the  measure ;  but 
that  the  government  being  now  embarked,  must  proceed, 
&c.  He  also  laboured  to  convince  mo  that  I  had  no 
essential  interest  in  insisting  on  the  reinstatement  of 
young  Powke  and  Mahomed  llcza  Cawu.  Against  the 
latter,  and  against  old  Powke,  he  ex[)re.s.scd  the  most 
violent  race  and  resentment.  Ho  coniessed  he  liad  no 
expectations  from  Eyre  Coote,  but  considered  him  as  an 
enemy.  On  the  whole,  there  was  great  ap])earance  of 
openness  in  his  discourse,  with  which  mine  c.orrcsponded. 
As  I  would  not  rcliix  about  the  reinstatements,  l'cc.,  the 
conversation  ended  in  nothing  but  sini()ly  his  rc(iucst 
that  the  negotiation  might  still  continue  open,  to  wliieh  I 
consented. 

‘  Non  me  impedient  private  ofTensionos,  quo  minus  pro 
reipublicai  salute  ctiam  cum  inimicissimo  consentiam. 

‘  20t/i. — Visit  Hastings  ;  received  with  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  frankness,  cordiality  and  attention.  He  relaxes 
upon  all  the  points,  except  Powke’s  going  itp  to  Jlenares, 
which  he  cannot  endure  the  thought  of :  still  that  point, 
however,  is  to  be  accommodated  to  my  sati.sfac.tion.  He 
seems  now  to  speak  more  openly  than  ever,  that,  if  we 
come  to  an  accommodation,  Barwcll  will  go  home  in  the 
Swallow  ;  that  Coote  has  protested  against  tlie  treaty  with 
the  Eana  of  Grhode,  in  a  letter  to  the  board,  which  Bar- 


answer  aoout  it  ironi  iiim.  Ample  justice  clone  by  us  both, 
to  the  cliaracter  and  conduct  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  He 
curses  Ilosca  without  reserve,  and  swears  that  he  went  up 
to  Lucknow  witliout  any  authority  whatsoever.  Yet  he 
must  have  Muxadahad.  I  tell  liiui  all  I  have  heard 
about  the  two  lack,  &c.,  which  I  thought  wounded  him 
to  tlie  quick.  The  tears  almost  guslied  from  his  eyes. 
Ho  couch  usion,  Init  I  think  it  looks  like  it ;  nothing  material 
demanded  of  me,  but  not  to  oppose  or  distress  tlie  execu¬ 
tion  (.)f  the  mciiusures  actually  resolved  on. — N.B.  The 
present  treaty,  if  concluded,  to  cease  and  determine  on 
10th  Oc.tober  nextd  i’rom  that  time  each  of  us  to  do  as 
we  think  proper.  To  this  article,  proposed  by  Hastings, 
I  most  j'oylidly  assent.  Hastings  professes  the  warmest 
resentment  against  the  Supreme  Court.  I  communicate 
every  jiarticular  to  Mr.  Whelor  and  Sir  Eobert  Chambers, 
except  Coote’s  jirotest  and  Harwell  going  home,  on  which 
I  promised  personally  to  be  silent.  This  day  another 
absurd  letter  from  Coote,  dated  Gtii  January ;  vide. 

‘2-k//. — Harwell  at  the  council  excuses  himself  for  not 
waiting  on  me  this  morning,  as  ho  had  proposed ;  that 
his  iuUmtion,  in  general,  was  to  say  that  if  the  negotiation 
now  on  tlu!  tapis  suceecided,  lie  would  go  away  in  the 
Swallow;  that  he  wished  to  interest  me  in  favimr  of  a 
few  people  here,  and  in  return  oflerud  me  the  exertion 
of  all  his  inU.n'est  in  England  to  promote  my  views  in 
Bengal,  to  which  he  never  intended  to  return.  I  said  I 
sliould  be  ready  to  listen,  to  wliat  he  had  to  say  whenever 
he  pleased. 

— ^Long  visit  from  Mr.  Harwell.  He  .  seems 
determined  to  go  away  at  all  events ;  asserts  that  the 
moimmt  he  set.s  Ids  foot  on  board  he  shall  consider  him- 


for  ever ;  and  that  he  felt  himself  ill-treated  by  Hastings,- 
who  oxight  to  have  surrendei-ed  the  government  to  hinx, 
and  by  his  friends  in  England,  who  had  constantly  let  him 
down,  while  they  availed  themselves  of  Lis  intei’cst  and 
connections  to  suj)port  their  own  cause.  He  declared 
that  he  never  could  return  to  this  country,  and  ollered 
himself  to  me  body  and  soul,  provided — and  there  ho 
seemed  to  wait  for  encouragement,  which  I  did  not  give 
him; — but  it  was  plain  enough  what  he  meant.  He  talked 
of  resigning  all  his  own  pi’etensions  to  me,  past,  present, 
and  to  come ;  of  supporting  my  views  here  by  all  his 
interest  in  England  ;  and  even  to  prevail  on  Hastings  to 
resign  the  government  to  me.  I  treated  all  this  discourse 
as  mere  moonshine,  and  fairly  told  him  that  lie  had  no¬ 
thing  to  offer  me,  for  he  would  certainly  bo  tunxed  out ; 
that  if  I  was  not  governor  I  should  go  away  the  end 
of  this  year,  and  that  his  idea  of  the  chaixce  of  being 
govei’nor,  or  even  continued  in  the  council,  was  jiurely 
clxiixxerical ;  consequently  that  ho  could  have  no  claim  on 
me  for  the  sixi’rendcr  of  such  pretensions.  He  seemed  to 
admit  the  trixth  of  all  this,  and  ended  with  saying  that  ho 
should  rely  on  my  good  ixatnre,  and  trust  his  friends  to 
my  mercy.  I  told  him  that  ho  had  nothing  to  fear  for 
his  friends  from  the  circumstance  of  his  leaving  Bengtd, 
for  that  I  certainly  never  should  make  use  of  the  power 
which  his  absence  might  give  me  to  do  any  act  which  I 
presumed  he  would  stay  to  prevent,  for  that  I  consixlered 
a  violation  of  good  faith,  of  which  I  was  entirely  incapable. 
But  I  declared  to  him  fraixldy  that,  if  I  got  power  hy  any 
other  means,  such  as  an  appointment  from  home  or  Mr, 
Hastings’  departure,  &c.,  the  first  use  I  should  make  of  it 
would  be  to  remove  all  his  and  Mr.  Hastings’  people  out 
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to  liini  tlie  particulars  of  my  conversations  -with  him. 

‘  Feb.  1st. — Hastings  now  talks  of  impeaching  the 
whole  body  of  the  judges.  In  the  course  of  abuse  with 
which  he  constantly  loads  the  Court  of  Directors,  he  this 
day  charged  them  with  duplicity  and  falsehood,  in  saying 
that  the  paper  alluded  to  in  his  famous  letter  of  Aug.  15, 
1777,  was  not  before  them,  when  he  had  actually  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  the  chairman. 

‘  Ith. — ^Wheler  absent.  I  yield  to  Hastings’  plan  for 
making  salt  in  the  year  in  the  24  pergunnas.  Dine  at 
Mrs.  Hastings’  with  Sir  John  Day.  A  pacific  dinner.  In 
the  evening  go  to  the  lakes  with  Mr.  Wheler. 

‘  5  th. — At  the  lakes. 

‘  Qth. — ^Eeturn  at  night  to  Calcutta  through  a  violent 
storm — ^the  first  fall  of  rain  we  have  had  these  five  months. 

‘  7 th. — At  night  a  final  conversation  with  Hastings. 
Francis  Fowke  and  Mr.  Mahomed  Heza  Cawn  to  be 
reinstated.  Bristow  suspended  till  the  first  advice  of  the 
new  arrangement.  ...  In  return  I  shall  give  a 
negative  support  to  the  measures  already  resolved  on 
and  now  in  execution.  Old  Fowke  to  be  handsomely 
provided  for,  but  not  to  go  to  Benares.  Measures  to  be 
forthwith  taken  to  detach  Hyder  Ally  and  the  Hizam 
from  the  Marattas.  At  night  letters  from  Bristow, 
Mr.  Ellis,  Lord  Barrington,  &c.,  all  amoimting  to  this, 
that  I  ought  to  quit  this  year. 

‘  Qth. — ^Long  conversation  with  Fowke,  who  seems 
highly  dissatisfied,  and  talks  of  standing  his  ground  on  the 
strength  of  his  English  interest.  I  never  saw  anything  so 
wild  and  unreasonable.  Yet,  for  this  I  have  been  con¬ 
tending  with  Hastings  above  a  month. 

— Barwell  absent.  Minutes  on  the  petition 
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ordered  to  be  recorded  the  4tL.  inst.  Settle  Mr.  Fowke's 
business  with  H.  on  his  own  principles. 

— ^Hastings  shows  me  a  letter  from  Captain 
Palmer  at  Benares.  Coote  exasperated  at  his  going  up  ; 
and  pulled  different  ways  by  the  different  parties  in  his 
family.  His  punishment  is  begun,  and  I  trust  will  never 
end  but  with  his  life.  At  night  a  letter  from  Wombwell, 
dated  Lucknow,  February  5,  that  Coote  is  ready  to 
join  me,  body  and  soul,  provided  I  will  write  him  a 
letter  of  compliment :  now,  at  last,  I  have  got  the 
scoundrel  at  my  feet.  Young  Fowke’s  appointment 
ordered.  A  curiosity.  This  day  Mr.  Barwell  sends  to 
desire  leave  to  pay  his  respects  to  .  .  .  Offers  of  a  passage 
to  England,  &c. 

‘  18t/j. — ^The  famous  Bridgoo  Kissen  comes  to  pay  his 
duty ;  Impey,  I  hear,  is  mortally  wounded  at  this  accom¬ 
modation,  concluded  without  his  participation,  and  by  the 
apparent  mediation  of  Sir  John  Day,  whom  he  detests. 
But  that  Sir  E.  Chambers  should  be  a  party  to  it,  invited 
and  inviting  to  friendly  pacific  dinners,  is  insupportable. 
That  villain’s  punishment,  too,  I  trust  is  coming.  The 
execration  in  which  he  is  held  is  rooted  in  the  heart  of 
every  human  creature  in  this  country.  No  Ee venue 
Board  this  day.  Hastings  and  his  lady  go  up  to  Sook- 
saugur  to  indulge  in  agreeable  reflections. 

‘  24tA. — John  Wombwell  arrives  from  Lucknow  with 
full  powers  from  Coote  to  treat,  offering  to  come  down 
if  Barwell  stays.  Pity  and  compassion  is  all  that  Womb¬ 
well  hopes  to  obtain  for  him.  Eeseutment  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  him. 

‘  2bth. — Letter  from  Naylor,  our  attorney,  with  minutes 


juNucc:  vvjiynutr  iYir.  i^ayior  wm  nave  more 
time  to  tliiiik  of  Ida  conduct  and  prepare  Ids  answer. 

‘J//’  Limrcnce  :  It  is  a  Lad  place  for  contemplation.^ 

‘Private  letter  from  P;irwell  to  Hastings,  in  whicL  he 
inakc'S  it  a  ]Kirsoujd  request  tliat  he  may  be  allowed  bills 
on  the  Com[)auy  to  the  amount  of  25,000^. 

‘  T  lliitly  refuse  it. 

2'.)/A. — Mr  Parwell’s  liouse  taken  for  five  years  by  his 
own  vote  at  ill  ,720  (‘.urreut  rupees  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
lialf-yearly,  in  advanc.e.  Mr.  Wheler  and  I  declare 
we  shall  not  sign  the  lease.  Declares  his  resignation, 
and  desires  a  ])nssngc  in  the  Swallow;  demands  a  re- 
inittaucc!  of  d(),()()()^.  Sets  aside  the  Company’s  orders 
about  Wombwell. 

^  Jifar.  l.vi. — Harwell  comes  to  my  house  to  take  leave, 
witli  a  lino  palavering  speocli.  I  believe  he  begins  to  be 
afraid  of  me.’-* 

‘  — List  of  recommendations  from  Cootc,  super- 

^  Tho  ^^r.  Nayinv  luiro  nioiiUonod  waa  a  })ovon8lur0  man,  who  Imd  110011 
rt'ComiiH’nihul  l)y  Dunning*  Lo  Iuh  follow  01  rnnitucr  Irnpoy,  and  had  boenmo 
nttornfy  to  tho  (Company.  Aitaoliod  by  tlm  Supronio  Court  fora  contonipt, 
lio  wiiH  conlintMl  for  a  fow  dayrt;  and  diod  Homo  inouiliB  after  of  tlio  ollbcts 
of  tlm  clinnittb  Mr,  Iinpoy,  in  Ida  niomoirH  of  hia  fatlim*,  doolnroH,  on  tlm 
(ivitlciH'n  of  Sir  Iblijah’H  pajuu’H,  tliai  tlm  Cliit'f  Jmlioo  hud  iiotliing  to  do 
wilh  tlm  proof(»ding^;  tbat  it  wan  Ilyilo  who (‘oinmUttul  Naylor  j  and  tliattho 
Cliiof  Ju.stuM^  wim  ju’.tiuilly  at  Cliittagong  at  tlm  timo,  U’ho,  Dydo  imist 
have  bi‘011  llm  jmlgo  IovuhhI hy  P'raiKUH  MJliiof  JuHtiood  Hut  I  niUHt 
UfkuowhMlgo  llnil.  I  rannot.  ])laoo  ahMoluto  roliauco  on  hlr,  linpoy%  accuracy 
in  hin  ])iouH  aUmupta  to  di'l’cml  Inn  fatliov, 

*Ti»  Major  .Hagga,  March  ti,  17H0. — hfr.  Harwell  goes  homo  in  the 

promnit  ship,  on  vovy  bad  tofniR  witli  IlaatingH . Ho  made  mo  a 

danu't  oUbr  of  ronounring  llaHtingH  and  all  bis  \v()t]{h  m  Sf/'cula  scecttloruTti, 
and  to  ojwort  all  hm  inllimnco  in  Kngland  to  Hupport  wy  Tiewa  in  Indin, 
wbali‘Vfr  tiny  may  bo’  ....  ^  You  may  toll  him  I  have  no  thought  of 
hoHtilily.but  much  willdopcnd  on  tlio  conduct  Im  obsorvosin  England.  Aic 
irMv  lin  iH  (oo  black  to  bo  tomdiod  or  approached.’  His  lost  act  in  council 
(Iii‘  adtlH)  ‘wuH  lt»  voto  (with  Jliwtingri)  Unit  forty-flYG  thousand  rupees  bo 
naid  lo  him,  Harwidl,  “in lion  of  houHO  rout,”  and  to  grant  in  council  n 


‘  Chief  Justice  :  Wlay  not  ?  IMr.  Naylor  ■wiU  have  more 
time  to  think  of  his  conduct  and  prepare  his  answer. 

‘■Mr  Laurence  :  It  is  a  bad  place  for  contemplation.^ 

‘Private  letter  from  Barwell  to  Hastings,  in  which  he 
makes  it  a  personal  request  that  he  may  be  allowed  bills 
on  the  Company  to  the  amount  of  25,000^. 

‘  I  flatly  refuse  it. 

‘  29^/j. — Mr  BarweU’s  house  taken  for  five  years  by  his 
own  vote  at  31,720  current  rupees  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
half-yearly,  in  advance.  Mr.  Wheler  and  I  declare 
we  shall  not  sign  the  lease.  Declares  his  resignation, 
and  desires  a  passage  in  the  Swallow;  demands  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  30,000^.  Sets  aside  the  Company’s  orders 
about  Wombwell. 

‘  Mar.  l-sif. — ^Barwell  comes  to  my  house  to  take  leave, 
with  a  fine  palavering  speech.  I  believe  he  begins  to  be 
afraid  of  me.^ 

‘  \Zth. — List  of  recommendations  from  Coote,  super- 

The  Mr.  Naylor  here  mentioned  was  a  Devonshire  man,  who  had  been 
recommended  hy  Dunning  to  his  fellow  circuiteer  Impey,  and  had  become 
attorney  to  the  Company.  Attached  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  contempt, 
lie  was  confined  for  a  few  days  j  and  died  some  months  after  of  the  effects 
of  the  climate.  Mr.  Impey,  in  his  memoirs  of  his  father,  declares,  on  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Elijah’s  papers,  that  the  Chief  Justice  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  proceeding  j  that  it  was  Hyde  who  committed  Naylor ;  and  that  the 
Chief  Justice  was  actually  at  Chittagong  at  the  time.  If  so,  Hyde  must 
have  been  the  judge  termed  by  Fraucis  ^  Chief  Justice.’  But  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  cannot  place  absolute  reliance  on  Mr.  Impey’s  accuracy 
iu  his  pious  attempts  to  defend  his  father. 

^To  Major  Bagg^,  March  2,  1780. — Mr.  Barwell  goes  home  in  the 

present  ship,  on  very  bad  terms  with  Hastings . He  made  mo  a 

direct  offer  of  renouncing  Hastings  and  all  his  works  in  steculn  sceculoj'uviy 
and  to  exert  all  his  influence  in  England  to  support  jny  views  in  India, 
whatever  they  may  be’  ....  ^You  may  tell  him  I  have  no  thought  of 
hostility,  hut  much  will  depend  on  the  conduct  he  observes  in  England.  Au 
rede  he  is  too  black  to  be  touched  or  approached.’  His  lost  act  in  council 
(he  adds)  ^was  to  vote  (with  Hastings)  that  forty-five  thousand  rupees  be 
paid  to  him,  Barwell,  '4nlieu  of  house  rent,”  and  to  grant  in  council  n 


seding  nve  captains,  to  give  a  battalion  to  Dixon.  I 
declare  to  Hastings  that  I  will  not  consent  to  this  iniquitous 
practice.  Wheler  says  the  same,  and  even  Ha.sting.s,  I 
think,  seems  ready  enough  to  leave  the  cominander-in- 
chief  to  his  reflections.  Determination  deferred. 

‘  — Old  Eowke  tells  me  that  he  owes  his  son’s 

reinstatement  to  the  Clive  interest.  He  now  makes 
a  separate  cause  from  his  son,  and  tliinks  it  very  proper 
that  he  should  be  custom-master  in  the  room  of  Petrie. 
In  short,  he,  whom  I  have  by  main  strength  re})hiced 
in  the  road  to  fortune,  seems  just  as  much  dissatisfied  as 
Woinbwell  and  Bristow. 

’•Vlth. — Despatch  the  Ceres. 

‘  19tA,  Sunday. — hTo  board  since  Monday  last. 

‘  20i/i. — Council.  Mr.  Wheler  and  I  demand  our 
salaries  and  arrears  at  the  valuation  allowed  to  the 
other  members  and  judges.  It  makes  a  dillerencc  to 
me  of  13,300  current  rupees  a  year. 

‘  April  Isif. — Letters  from  Baggs  at  Trincomalee,  23rd 
February,  on  his  way  to  Suez.  Being  suspected  of 
carrying  despatches  from  me,  he  is  informed  by  Andrew 
Boss,  that  the  Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  Sir  Thomas 
Eumbold,  and  all  their  coadjutors  send  and  give  orders  to 
Captain  Mitchell,  Mr.  Woolley  (the  Nabob’s  secretary), 
and  to  everybody  else  to  mar  his  journey  as  much  as 
possible,  &c. 

‘  Strange  reports  of  mischief  and  confusion  at  Madras. 
Many  letters  say  that  Eumbold,  after  u.sing  many  violent 
and  indecent  expressions  to  the  Nabob,  forgot  himself  so 
far  as  to  threaten  .to  strike  him,  on  which  the  Nabob 
drew  his  kris,  and  declared  that  he  would  infollibly  stab 
him  if  he  proceeded. 


‘  orcl. — Encore  by  Livms  on  tlie  same  subject ;  vide 
Bristow’s  letter  to  me  and  my  answer. 

‘■  '1th. — Sliest.  Mr.  Wilder  and  I  now  feel  tlie  misery 
and  plague  of  being  supposed  to  possess  power,  when  in 
effect  we  have  it  not.  I  never  was  so  tormented  before. 
This  day  complete  the  sale  of  my  garden,  house,  &c. 
to  Mr.  Livius  for  30,000  current  rupees,  and  execute  the 
assignment, 

‘  lOi/i. — Mr.  Pawson,  bullied  into  it  by  Hastings,  resigns 
his  office  of  paymaster-general.  The  governor-general 
recommends  Alexander  to  be  paymaster-general ;  Murray 
to  be  commissary. 

‘  Vith. — New  plan  of  Hewanny  Adawlut’s  passed. 
Opium  contract  continued  for  one  year  to  Mackenzie. 
— ^N.B.  Mr.  Hastings  had  settled  privately  with  Captain 
Plowden  to  give  it  him  for  three  years  without  consult¬ 
ing  me,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  to  share  it  with 
Eamus. 

‘  14^4. — ^Violent  quarrel  with  Hastings  about  the  opium 
contract,  in  which  he  says  he  has  been  overreached  and 
slighted.  This  brings  on  other  explanations  and  re¬ 
proaches,  especially  about  the  orders  to  Purling.  I 
complain  as  fost  as  he.  Mr.  Plowden  has  behaved  very 
ill.  Mr.  Wilder  himself  says  so,  and  seems  very  uneasy 
at  the  whole  business.  Hastings  promises  to  remove 
Tom  Graham  from  Benares  instantly;  vide  my  letter 
to  that  honest  gentleman.  In  short,  I  never  yet  found 
myself  in  such  unpleasant  circumstances.  Coide  qu’il 
coUte,  the  first  news  from  England  shall  be  decisive. 

'April  VI th. — Mutiny  at  the  governor’s.  par¬ 

ticulars. 

‘  May  l5#. — Letter  from  John  Bristow  demanding  hi.s 
.  annointment  to  the  Residence  in  Oude.  I  have  not  read 
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subject. 

^2ith. — Conversation  introduced  by  Mackenzie  about 
Bi'istow.  M.  condemns  his  letter  entirely ;  a  vast  deal  of 
bile  pro  and  con.,  but  directed  to  conciliate.  “  0  qui  me 
gelidis  in  montibus  Hcemi  sistat !  ” 

‘  June  htk — Monday.  The  hottest  v?-eather  I  ever  felt. 
Conversation  with  H.  at  his  house.  He  professes  the 
most  earnest  desire  and  most  determined  resolution  to 
make  peace  as  fast  as  possible ;  agreed  to  leave  Coote  out 
of  all  future  deliberations  as  a  man  totally  incapable  of 
advising  or  acting,  and  only  capable  of  embarrassing  and 
obstructing.  He  says  that  a  large  body  of  horse  is  cer¬ 
tainly  arrived  at  Cuttac  from  Hagpore,  but  that  Moodajee’s 
disposition  is  to  continue  in  friendship  with  us  and  to 
mediate  the  peace.  On  this  mediation  H.  seems  to  place 
great  dependence. 

‘12iA. — Mr.  Wheler  excessively  out  of  spirits,  and 
unable  to  attend  the  council,  but  agrees  heartily  with  me 
to  give  a  flat  negative  to  the  Camac  expedition.  In  truth, 
the  situation  we  are  left  in  is  enough  to  distract  us. 
Unable  to  act  with  or  against  this  wicked  man,  who,  while 
he  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  will  neither  make 
peace  himself  nor  suffer  us  to  make  it,  but  would  ruin  us 
in  the  attempt.  In  the  meantime,  Coote  stands  aloof,  re¬ 
fuses  to  attend  his  duty  at  the  board,  and  abuses  us  for 
everytliing  that  is  done  and  not  done.  Vide  his  impu¬ 
dent  letter  to  Watson  of  May  26. 

‘  ZQtli. — Profound  silence  and  melancholy  on  all  sides. 
Mr.  Wheler  and  I  send  our  last  minute,  dated  the  29th, 
to  the  secretary  in  the  evening  at  Serampoor. 

‘  July  Isi. — At  Serampoor. 

‘  2nd,  Sunday. — At  Calcutta.  Visit  from  Sir  John  Day, 


and  me  ;  that  H.  is  in  the  lowest  state  of  misery  and  de¬ 
jection,  &c.  All  I  could  say  in  return  was,  that  his  un¬ 
easiness  could  not  he  greater  than  mine,  and  that  I  should 
rejoice  in  any  event  that  might  relieve  me  from  this 
dreadful  situation,  in  which  I  must  either  renew  the  old 
odious  contest  with  him  or  ruin  myself  by  joining  with 
him  in  measures  which  I  had  uniformly  opposed  and  re¬ 
probated  for  two  years  together ;  that  it  was  not  fair  nor 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  our  temporary  pacification 
to  reduce  me  to  this  dilemma,  and  that  I  had  originally 
declared  to  him  that  I  never  could  concur  in  any  more 
expeditions  from  the  xipper  country.  In  order,  if  possible, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  present  question,  I  desired  Sir 
J.  D.  to  propose  to  him  to  suspend  the  final  instructions 
to  Major  Camac  until  we  heard  whether  he  was  continued 
in  the  government  or  not,  which  we  ought  to  know  by 
the  middle  of  August  at  farthest  by  the  way  of  Suez ; 
that  if  he  was  he  might  then  do  as  he  pleased,  for  that  I 
should  then  relinquish  all  further  interference  in  the 
management  of  the  war ;  that  if  he  would  agree  to  this 
expedient  all  the  late  minutes  might  be  withdrawn. 

‘  3}tZ. — Sir  John  Day  again;  that  H.  insists  on  his  right 
to  condxxct  the  war  as  he  pleases  ;  pretends  to  have  no  re¬ 
collection  of  my  declaration  against  new  expeditions,  and 
says  he  caxmot  suspend  the  instructions  to  Major  Camac. 
C’ est-a-dire,  I  will  have  everything  my  own  way.  Yet,  in 
fact,  he  would  lose  nothing  by  the  delay,  since  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Camac  to  act  before  October,  and  even  then 
the  enterprise  ought  to  be  supposed  to  be  a  diversion  made 
by  Goddard’s  army.  In  this  state,  I  fear  I  must  leave 
this  business,  feeling  the  approach  of  a  fever  very  strong 
upon  me.  About  noon  very  ill  "and  forced  to  go  to  bed. 

^  d.fh  _ TT  cynoci  nrv  flip  -tIttp-p  wif.ln  IVTrci  TT 
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‘  Uh.—Lovr  and  dejected  to  the  last  degree.  Anotlicr 
visit  from  Sir  John  Day.  He  laments  that  these  minutes 
should  exist,  and  that  they  ought  to  he  withdrawn, 
&c.,  in  all  which  I  profess  the  same  wish  as  warmly  as 
he  can  if  it  can  be  done  without  my  departing  from  my 
principles  or  being  committed  in  the  measure. 

Francis  must  by  this  time  have  read,  with  all  the  sic.k- 
ness  of  hope  deferred,  such  assurances  as  the  following 
letter  of  Welbore  Ellis  (received  about  this  time),  now 
conveyed  to  him : — 

Welhore  Ellis  to  Francis, 

,  Fplmiiiry  1780. 

I  mil  answer  for  notliing :  but  I  am  inclinoci  to  believe,  tlmt 
government  intends  to  support  your  pretensions,  <and  if,  in  tlio  plan 
to  be  adopted,  it  shall  take  tlmt  leading  part  wliieli  it  ought  to  do, 
that  you  will  not  be  superseded,  but  that  you  will  bo  put  at  tlio 
head  of  affairs,  unless  government  should  think  fit  to  put  simio  man 
of  great  rank  and  dignity  at  the  head  of  that  govornniunt,  ami  thou 
I  suppose  that  they  would  look  to  you  as  tho  ellicieiit  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  consider  of  the  means  to  make  that  situatiim  agreoablo  to 
you. 

The  statement  of  the  final  rupture  with  Hastings  which 
now  followed  cannot  in  justice  be  taken  IVom  Francis’s 
papers  only.  The  following  narrative  of  it,  among  many 
— ^for  no  event  caused  more  controversy  at  the  time,  or 
has  been  more  frequently  dwelt  on  since  by  parti.sau.s  and 
enemies  of  both  the  actors — appears  to  sum  up  the  cir- 
lumstances  very  fairly.'- 

‘The  opposition  which  was  made  by  Frauci.s  to  tlie 
proceedings  on  the  Jumna  brought  to  a  crisis  the 
animosities  which  the  struggle  between  him  and  the 
governor-general  had  so  long  maintained.  On  July  20, 
1780.  Mr.  Ha.st,inO'S-  in  fniswnrinir  n  inimiln  of  P'r'inni'.! 
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public  conduct  by  my  experience  of  bis  private,  which  I 
have  found  to  be  devoid  of  truth  and  honour.”  The 
ground  of  these  severe  expressions,  the  governor-general 
stated  to  be  a  solemn  agreement  formed  between  him 
and  Mr.  Francis,  Avhich  Mr.  Francis  had  broken.  Of  this 
transaction  the  following  appear  to  have  been  the  material 
circumstances  : — Wlien  the  parliamentary  appointment, 
during  five  years,  of  the  governor-general  and  council 
expired  in  1778,  the  expectation  of  a  change  in  the 
Indian  administration  was  suspended  by  the  reappoint¬ 
ment,  upon  the  motion  of  the  king’s  chief  minister,  of 
Mr.  Hastings  for  a  single  year.’  ^  Upon  the  arrival  of 
this  intelligence  in  India,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
mutual  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Francis,  to  deliver 
the  government,  at  a  period  of  difficulty  and  danger,  from 
the  effects  of  their  discordance.  Both  parties  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  demand  which  the  present  exigency  presented 
for  a  vigorous  and  united  administration ;  and  both 
professed  a  desire  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  personal  feelings 
and  personal  interests,  for  the  attainment  of  so  important 
an  object.  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Francis  it  Avas  stipulated 
that  Moliammed  Eeza  Khan,  Mr.  Bristow,  and  Mr.  FoAvke, 
should  be  reinstated  in  conformity  to  the  Company’s 
orders  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  Mali- 
ratta  war,  the  responsibility  of  which  Mr.  Francis  had 
disclaimed  and  thrown  personally  on  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral,  should  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  his  concep¬ 
tions  and  plans.  It  was  this  part  of  the  agreement  Avhich 
Mr.  Hastings  accused  his  opponent  of  violating,  and  of  de- 
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which  induced  IMr.  Barweil  to  clepart  lor  ijurope,  oi  tnat 
authority  which  the  vote  of  Mr.  Barwell  ensured.  Mr. 
Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  solemnly  declared  that  he 
never  was  party  to  the  engagement  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
or  had  a  thought  of  being  bound  by  it.  This  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  Mahratta  war  he  explained  as  extend¬ 
ing  only  to  the  operations  then  commenced  on  the 
Malabar  coa.st,  but  not  to  fresh  operations  in  another  part 
of  tlie  Mahratta  dominions.  Mr.  Hastings  produced  a 
paper  containing  the  following  words  :  ‘  Mr.  Francis  will 
not  oppose  any  measures  which  the  governor  will  recom¬ 
mend  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  engaged  with  the  Mahrattas,  or  for  the 
general  support  of  the  present  political  system  of  his 
government.’  To  the  terras  of  this  agreement  presented 
to  Francis  in  writing,  he  affirmed  that  Mr.  Francis  gave 
his  full  and  dehberate  consent.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Francis 
was  in  the  following  words  :  ‘  In  one  of  our  conversations 
in  February  last,  Mr.  Hastings  desired  me  to  read  a  paper 
of  memoraudums,  among  which  I  presume  this  article  was 
inserted.  I  returned  it  to  him  the  moment  I  had  read  it, 
with  a  declaration  that  I  did  not  agree  to  it,  or  hold  my¬ 
self  bound  by  the  contents  of  it,  or  to  that  effect.’  Mr. 
Francis  added  some  reasonings,  drawn  from  the  natural 
presumptions  of  the  case.  But  these  reasonings  and  pre¬ 
sumptions  had  little  tendency  to  strengthen  the  evidence 
of  his  personal  assertion,  the  ground  between  him  and 
his  antagonist,  on  which  this  question  seems  finally  to 
rest.  With  the  utmost  earnestness  Mr.  Hastings  repeated 
the  affirmation  of  the  terms  on  which  Mr.  Francis  declared 
liis  assent,  and  at  this  point  the  verbal  controversy  between 
them  closed.’ 

‘  On  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  both,’  says  Mr. 


aud  it  is  not  easy  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  either 
Prancis  was  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith,  or  Hastings 
of  the  assertion  of  a  scandalous  falsehood.  The  presump¬ 
tion,  on  the  whole,  lies  against  Francis,  and  his  character 
will  probably  never  be  relieved  from  the  imputation.’ 

The  question,  after  the  lapse  of  ninety  years,  must  be 
left  in  the  same  obscurity  which  at  first  enveloped  it. 
Hastings  was  absolutely  unprincipled  where  his  own 
‘  autocracy  ’  was  concerned,  and  it  would  be  a  bold  con¬ 
clusion  to  pin  one’s  faith  on  his  veracity  in  this  instance.'- 
But  the  probabilities  of  the  case  seem  rather  in  liis  favour. 
Francis,  on  the  other  hand — if  he  was  really  the  great 
anonymous  writer  for  whom  we  take  him — ^liad  been  ac¬ 
customed  for  many  years  to  the  utterance  in  private  of 
slander  and  invective  of  which  he  could  not  avow  himself 
the  author,  and  to  the  use  of  all  the  shifting  disguises  of 
which  men  conscious  of  such  conduct  are  forced  to  seek 
the  protection.  Such  men  may  be  honest  and  honourable 
notwithstanding.  They  lead  double  lives — one  in  the 
dark,  one  in  the  light — and  these  two  may,  possibly,  not 
interfere  with  each  other.  But  the  presumption  in  the 
public  mind  is  apt  to  be  against  them,  on  any  question  of 
straightforward  dealing,  and  the  memory  of  Francis  must 
suffer  accordingly. 

At  the  same  time,  liad  it  not  been  for  the  violence  with 
which  each  party  accused  the  other  of  breach  of  faith, 
an  impartial  judge  might  perhaps  have  summed  up  the 

^  See  a  remarka'ble  and  apparently  incontrovertible  instance  of  Hastings’ 
miser  up  ulousnesa  of  assertion  in  Mr.  Gleig’s  life  of  bini,  noticed  in  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  ^History  of  India/  vol,  ii.  p.  113.  On  June  29, 1777,  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Solivan,  'I  have  now  no  channel  to  Lord  North  nor  encourage- 
inentto  write  to  him;  yet  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  mate  him  acquainted 
with  the  late  proceedings,  especially  those  of  General  Clavering  and  Mi*. 
Francis  on  the  20th  inst.’  On  the  very  same  day  he  wntes  to  Lord  North, 


case  -svitliout  casting  such  imputation  on  either.  Substan¬ 
tially,  the  quarrel  was  this  :  Francis  had  promised  Hastings 
not  to  interfere  with  his  conduct  of  the  war  against 
the  Mahrattas,  then  carried  on  near  the  Malabar  coast. 
Hastings  wanted  to  carry  on  operations  against  the  same 
enemy  on  the  Jumna,  in  an  entirely  different  quarter  of 
India.  Francis  deemed  himself  not  precluded  by  his 
promise  from  opposing  this.  Hastings  maintained  that  he 
was.  It  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  only  an  incident 
of  frequent  occurrence,  when  a  compact  is  in  truth  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  occurrence  of  circumstances  unforeseen 
and  unprovided  for. 

The  following  is  Francis’s  own  version  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  in  a  letter  to  Tilghman  the  day  before  the  duel. 
It  requires  comparison  with  the  detailed  account  given 
by  Hastings  in  his  letter  to  Sulivan,  printed  in  Gleig’s 
memoirs  of  him,  ii.  297  : — 

Calcutta,  Ang^isfc  16,  1780, 

The  issue  to  wliicli  Mr.  Hastings  has  agreed  to  bring  the  ques¬ 
tion  between  us,  prevents  me  from  answering  the  paper  I  received 
from  him  on  Monday  night  in  the  manner  in  which.  I  otherwise 
should  have  answered  it.  Hor  indeed  have  I  sufficient  time  to 
spare  from  other  duties,  at  this  juncture  indispensable.  If  I  should 
fall,  I  hope  the  following  declaration  made  now,  with  the  most 
solemn  appeal  to  G-od  Almighty  for  the  truth  of  it,  will  not  only 
satisfy  my  Mends,  but  clear  my  character  and  honour  m  the  opinion 
of  the  world. 

I  declare,  then,  I  never  was  a  party  to  the  paper  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  nor  did  I  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  give  my  assent  to 
it.  On  the  contrary,  when  Mr.  Hastmgs  desired  me  to  read  a  paper 
of  memorandums,  I  told  him  I  did  not  hold  myself  bound  by  the 
whole  contents  of  it,  or  to  that  effect — though  some  of  the  points 
agreed  ou  were  rightly  stated.  He  gave  me  no  copy  of  the  paper, 
nor  did  I  ever  see  it  but  that  moment.  It  was  written  in  his  own 

hand,  and  a  good  deal  scratched.  In  the  same  or  some  subsequent 
- - _  _  1. .  . 


time,  I  believe,  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  measures  of  that  kind  in  con¬ 
templation.  On.  a  late  occasion,  I  reminded  Mr.  Hastings  of  the 
foregoing  declaration.  His  answer  was  :  ‘  Well,  Sir,  this  is  sup¬ 
porting  the  war  on  the  Malabar  coast.’ 

These,  I  allow,  are  naked  assertions,  the  truth  of  which  I  have 
no  means  of  proving.  All  that  I  can  add  to  them  is  that  they  are 
exactly  conformable  to  the  language  I  have  constantly  held  on  the 
point  in  question  to  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  converse  on  such 
subjects.  Mr.  Wheler,  Colonel  Watson,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
Tilghman  and  Mr.  Ducarel  are  in  that  number,  and  to  their  testi¬ 
mony  I  appeal. 

P.  Prancis. 

Journal. 

‘  Ai(.gust  14:th. — ^Mr.  H.  does  not  return  till  the  evening. 
No  council.  At  night  receive  his  minute,  which  he 
says  he  had  reserved  till  my  return,  with  a  private  note.’ 


(The  minute,  which  has  been  often  printed,  was  of  an 
exceedingly  hostile  character.) 

Journal. 

'•  August  Ibth _ Revenue  Board.  When  it  was  over, 

I  took  him  into  a  private  room,  and  read  to  him  the 
following  words  ; — 

‘  “  Mr.  Hastings, — I  am  preparing  a  formal  answer  to  the 
paper  you  sent  to  mo  last  night.  As  soon  as  it  can  be 
finished,  I  shall  lay  it  before  you.  But  you  must  be 
sensible,  Sir,  that  no  answer  I  can  give  to  the  matter 
of  that  paper  can  be  adequate  to  the  dishonour  done  me 
by  the  terms  you  have  made  use  of.  You  have  left  me  no 
alternative  but  to  demand  personal  satisfaction  of  you  for 
the  affronts  you  have  offered  me.” 

‘  As  soon  as  I  had  read  the  preceding  words  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  he  said  he  expected  the  demand  and  was  ready 
to  answer  it.  We  then  agreed  to  meet  on  the  morning 


of.  .  .  .  Mention  tlie  affair  to  Watson,  ■who  happens 
to  dine  with  me  to-day  :  he  agrees  to  pro'vide  pistols  in 
order  to  prevent  suspicion. 

‘  16i/j _ Employed  in  settling  my  affairs, burning  papers,^ 

&c.  in  case  of  the  worst.  Dull  work.  This  evening 
Mr.  H.  orders  his  minute  to  be  recorded. 

‘  Yith. _ Arrive  at  the  ground  near  Belvedere,  near  an 

hoiu'  before  Mr.  H.,  who  comes  about  6,  with  Colonel 
Pearse.  Watson  marks  out  a  distance  about  14  common 
paces,  the  same,  he  said,  at  which  Mr.  Pox  and  Mr. 
Adam  stood.  My  pistol  missing  fire,  I  changed  it.  We 
then  fired  together,  and  I  was  wounded  and  fell.  I 
thought  my  backbone  was  broke,  and  of  com-se  that  I 
could  not  survive  it.  After  the  first  confusion  had  sub¬ 
sided  and  after  I  had  suffered  great  inconvenience  from 
being  carried  to  a  Avrong  place,  I  was  at  last  conveyed 
to  Major  Foley’s  house  on  a  bed.  The  surgeon  arrived  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  I  was  wounded, 
and  cut  out  the  ball,  and  bled  me  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

‘  Mr.  Hastings  sends  to  know  when  he  may  visit  me. 

‘  18<A. — In  these  two  days  the  pain  I  sufiered  Avas  very 
considerable. 

‘  19tA. — ^Desire  Colonel  Watson  to  tell  Mr.  Hastings  as 
civilly  as  possible  that  I  am  forced  to  decline  his  ■visit. 

‘  24fA. — ^Eeturn  to  Calcutta. 

‘  Sept.  lltA. — pay  Sir  E.  C.  a  visit.  He  says  he 
Avould  have  prevented  this  unfortunate  accident,  if  he 
had  been  here.  I  told  him  he  might  have  done  so 
perhaps,  if  he  had  been  here  six  months  ago,  but  at 
the  time  it  happened  it  Avas  impossible.  Attend  council : 
great  civility  between  H.  and  me. 


^  Z4f/i,  ounctay.  — visit  Mr.  Wheier  m  the  eveiimg 
at  the  gardens.  Find  his  house  full  of  the  government 
people,  and  perceive  plainly,  from  his  own  discourse, 
that  H.  and  he  are  not  in  a  state  of  mortal  enmity; 
nimium  faniiliariter  exercere  inimicitias  videntur.  They 
are  often  closeted  together,  and  he  teUs  me  that  H.  has 
consulted  him  on  several  points. 

‘  Oct.  9th. — Sir  Eyre  Coote  sends  word  that  he  is  not 
able  to  attend  the  board,  and  transmits  a  minute  assentina: 
to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Elijah  Iinpey  to  be  judge  of 
the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlet.  Mr.  Wheier  and  I 
strongly  against  it.  I  show  the  letter  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  Sir  Robert  Chambers. 

‘  At  night  communicate  my  letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  ilr.  Wheier,  who  approves  of  it,  and  the 
conduct  I  mean  to  pursue.  I  tell  him  that  nobody  has  a 
claim  on  me  but  himself ;  that  if  he  claims  of  me  to 
stay,  I  will  give  it  due  and  serious  consideration.  But 
that  I  can  only  stay  on  the  principle  of  our  agreeing 
first  to  attack  Hastings  horse  and  foot,  throwing  away 
the  scabbard  and  neither  to  give  or  take  quarter.  He 
sees  the  objections  to  such  a  plan,  and  shows  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  undertake  it,  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  me  or  useful  in  any  sense  to  stay  upon 
any  other.  The  offer  I  make  him  leaves  it  with  him 
to  determine  me,  and  obviates  all  cause  of  complaint 
on  his  part.  In  his  heart  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  he 
wishes  for  more  than  my  departure.  It  relieves  him  at 
once  from  contest  and  a  thousand  difficulties. 

‘  26tA. — ^The  two  Murrays  take  great  pains  to  satisfy 
me  that  Hastings  and  Stibbert  have  quarrelled,  that 
Stibbert  is  determined  to  think  and  speak  for  himself,  &c. 
&c.  C’est-a-dire,  -if  you  choose  to  stay,  you’re  sure  of  the 


and  as  to  the  children  of  an  ancient  nation  I  know  them 
too.  The  younger  Murray,  Stibbert’s  aide-de-camp,  ■whom 
I  am  hardly  acquainted  with,  came  this  evening  to  tell 
me  in  confidence  that  he  thought  it  very  necessary 
that  I  should  know  that  Mr.  Wheler  had  been  with 
Stibbert  in  the  morning  to  endeavour  to  make  up  the 
breacli  between  him  and  the  governor,  which  the  said 
Murray  thought  very  odd,  not  to  say  suspicious,  &c. 
These  Scotch  are  never  easy  unless  they  can  foment 
division  among  their  superiors,  by  which  they  take  special 
care  to  profit.  It  is  their  temper  and  their  policy.  I 
received  all  he  said  with  the  simplest  air  of  unguarded 
innocence,  at  w'hich  I  doubt  not  the  young  Caledonian 
exulted,  and  called  me  a  damned  feul  as  he  went  down- 
staii’s.  John  Murray  has  contrived  to  make  Mr  Wheler 
very  unliappy  by  pestering  him  with  reports  invented 
jjrobably  by  himself,  which  he  says  are  current,  that  I  am 
going  home,  that  I  am  forced  away  by  his  joining  Mr. 
Hastings,  &c.  All  which,  added  to  the  dreadful  situation 
of  public  affairs,  which  Mr.  Wheler  says  and  knows  is 
almost  desperate,  touches  him  very  sensibly. 

‘  31st.— In  the  morning  inform  Mr.  Fowke  that  the 
governor  agrees  to  give  him  a  sinecure  of  1500  rs. 
a  month,  with  the  arrears  from  March  last.  After 
some  appearance  of  dissatisfaction  he  seems  content, 
at  last,  and  talks  of  paying  the  governor  a  visit.  At 
night  he  comes  'with  fury  in  his  looks  and  language, 
and  tells  me  he  has  just  heard  from  his  son  that  Markliam 
has  written  to  him  to  propose  to  him  to  give  up  his  office, 
&c.,  to  which  I  simply  answered,  what  then?  On  this 
he  burst  into  a  transport  of  rage,  said  there  was  no 
honour  left  in  the  world,  and  that  he  would  not  fall 
unrevencjed.  On  this  I  left  him. 


Fowke,  in  •which,  after  cliai’giiig  me  ■u’itli  breach  of 
faith,  &c.  {vide  letter)  he  takes  his  leave  of  me  for  ever. 
Such  aie  the  fruits  of  taking  01avering*s  friends  on  my 
back,  and  struggling  to  my  utmost  to  serve  them.  With 
Tilman’s  advice  I  resolve  not  to  answer  his  letter  nor  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  him. 

‘  2nd. — Show  Mr.  Fowke’s  letter  to  Mr.  Mdieler,  -ivho 
says  that  he  left  him  this  morning  -with  a  declared 
resolution  of  going  directly  to  the  governor  to  demand 
justice.  It  is  fit  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Fowke  has 
never  once  mentioned  to  me  the  overtures  Avhich  have 
passed  between  him  and  Hastings  through  the  medium 
of  hlr.  WTieler. 

''Sept.  2bth. — Hastings  gives  in  his  propositions  for 
peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  for  requesting  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  to  go  to  Madras.  I  give  my  sentiments  freely, 

honestly,  and  with  temper . This  move  about 

Coote  is  strange,  and  looks  very  like  a  secret  agreement 
■with  Wheler,  or  at  least  an  expectation  that  there  will  be 
no  violent  opposition  when  Coote  is  gone.’ 

It  has  been  seen  that  Francis,  ever  since  the  duel, 
had  been  meditating  departure.  But  the  following  entry 
in  his  journal  is  the  first  which  shows  that  he  had  now 
made  up  his  mind  to  it.  The  expectations  which  he  had 
so  obstinately  cherished  were  in  fact  at  an  end.  The 
game  was  up.  One  more  Act  had  passed  in  April  for 
continuing  the  existing  government,  and  Hastings  as 
Governor-General,  for  one  year  longer. 

‘  Nov.  2nd. — Governor  moves  that  Mr.  Eider  (who 
returned  with  his  rank  some  months  ago,  and  to  succeed 
to  the  first  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Trade)  shall  be 


be  more  improper  :  mais  qu  importe  f  When  the  ship 
is  sinking,  what  does  it  signify  how  soon  we  eat  up 
the  provisions.  The  moment  I  shall  have  made  my 

exit,  enter  desolation . Hastings  tells  me,  and 

gives  me  some  good  reasons  for  it,  that  Meer  Jaffier’s 
will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  five  lacks  of  rupees  to 
Lord  Clive,  was  a  forgery. 

‘  7 th. — ^Discover  at  last  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  in 
the  Dutch  ship ;  so  resolve  to  take  my  passage  in  the 
Dos,  Captain  Blackburn.’ 

Here  many  leaves  of  the  j  ournal  are  wanting.  Wh  ether 
it  was  left  off,  or  continued,  and  the  contents  subse¬ 
quently  cut  out,  or  lost,  I  cannot  discover.  Tilghman  ac¬ 
companied  him.  Their  voyage  was  unusually  protracted. 
The  Fox  reached  St.  Helena  on  March  12,  but  was 
detained  there  four  months  waiting  for  convoy ;  the 
war  between  England  and  Spain  having  broken  out. 
The  confined  society  and  the  dulness  of  the  place  made 
Francis  say  ever  after,  repeats  his  lady,  ‘  that  Ennui  was 
the  patron  saint  of  the  island.’  ‘  I  leave  it  to  yourself 
to  Judge,  he  writes  to  a  friend  at  Calcutta,  from  St. 
Helena,  July  26,  ‘  for  indeed  I  am  not  very  well  able  to 
express,  how  tedious  and  weary  this  long  confinement,  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place  too,  must  have  been  to 
me.  Many,  who  pretend  to  more  patience,  are,  I  believe, 
as  weary  of  it  as  I  am.’ 

‘  Oct.  18tA,  17 81. — Got  on  board  a  cutter  at  last,  with  Mr. 
Tilghman,  at  midnight,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Dungeness, 
wind  fair  and  very  fresh. 

‘  19^/^. — At  four  in  the  morning,  landed  at  Dover,  the 
same  day  on  which  I  landed  at  Calcutta  in  1774  :  went 
to  bed  for  a  few  hours  :  arrived  in  Harley  Street  at  ten  at 


CHAPTEE  III. 

FRANCIS  IN  ENGLAND  :  IMPEACHAIENT  OF  HASTINGS. 

[1781-1796.] 

Keturn  to  England — Reception  there — Defence  of  his  Indian  career 
in  the  press — ^  Booksellers’  edition  of  Junius  ’ — His  fortune — Elected 
M.P.  for  Yarmouth — Parliamentary  career  and  qualifications  as  a 
speaker — Return  to  England  and  impeachment  of  Hastings — ^Francis 
excluded  from  the  managership — Elected  M.P.  for  Blechingley — 
Correspondence  ^Ndth  Burke — Political  sentiments. 

With  the  retiu'n  of  Prancis  to  England  his  official 
hfe  ended.  It  had  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
from  his  first  employment  in  a  public  office  to  his 
quitting  India.  It  had  been  a  singularly  chequered 
career ;  violent,  ambitious,  but  in  the  end  unsuccessful. 
He  had  acquired  a  competency  ;  his  reputation  as  a  states¬ 
man  and  a  man  of  ability  was  estabhshed ;  but  the  two 
objects  nearest  his  heart  of  late  years,  the  government 
of  India  and  the  humiliation  of  Hastings,  had  eluded 
his  grasp.  He  had  not,  however,  relaxed  in  the  pursuit 
of  either.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  home  than  he* 
set  to  work,  with  that  persevering,  concentrated  industry 
which  distinguished  him  ahnost  through  life,  to  procure 
the  recall  of  his  enemy  in  the  first  instance,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  promote  his  impeachment. 

He  returned  to  England  an  unpopular  and  dis¬ 
countenanced  man.  The  governor-general,  whom  he 
had  so  fiercely  opposed,  had  hosts  of  friends  both  in 
Parliament  and  the  India  House,  and  a  considerable 


life  in  India  liad  afforded  plenty  of  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  malevolence  ;  and  his  enemies  were  no  more  scrupulous 
in  their  use  of  the  materials  placed  within  their  reach 
than  he  himself  habitually  was.  His  fierce  and  con¬ 
temptuous  style  of  meeting  the  accusations  against  him, 
of  which  we  have  seen  plenty  of  evidence  in  his  Indian 
correspondence,  seems  to  have  alienated  even  those  who 
Avere  willing  to  serve  him.  It  was  reported,  and  the 
rumour  shoAvs  at  all  events  the  general  character  of 
liis  reception  at  home,  that  Avhen  he  first  appeared  at 
Court  only  two  persons  would  speak  to  him,  the 
King  and  Lord  Horth.  Out  of  this  position  he  had 
to  win  his  way  to  public  estimation  and  political  conse¬ 
quence.  He  did  so  by  the  force  of  his  great  talents 
and  vigorous  character.  But  these,  no  doubt,  Avere 
aided  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  prompt  and  assist,  and  supply  with  almost  all  the 
ammunition  of  their  warfare,  that  phalanx  of  enemies 
which  was  gathering  round  Hastings,  and  which  by 
degrees  grew  to  comprehend  almost  all  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  country. 

But  another  cause  must  be  mentioned  which  greatly 
added  to  the  suspicious  hostility  with  which  Francis 
was  so  generally  regarded.  This  Avas  his  known  addiction 
*to  anonymous  writing,  and  to  the  use  of  the  public  press 
as  a  vehicle  for  attacking  individuals.  During  his  stay 
in  India,  according  to  one  of  his  enemies,  ‘he  was 
constantly  furnishing  his  agents  here  with  myriads  of 
lying  squibs  for  the  daily  papers,  and  overloading  with 
pamphlets  that  common  sink  of  filth  and  faction,  the 
shop  of  Almon  and  Debrett,  in  Piccadilly.’  (A  letter 
to  Edmund  Burke — anonymous — 1782.)  And  after  his 
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has  left,  to  have  intended  to  track  Francis  throii§^^fe 
underground  evolutions  at  this  period  as  tlioroughly 
as  he  had  done  in  the  time  which  preceded  Junius. 
But  the  subject  lias  not  the  same  interest.  The  topics 
of  controversy  which  now  called  forth  his  energy  are 
out  of  date,  and  do  not  pique  curiosity  like  those  on 
which  he  was  engaged  in  earlier  days.  I  have  judged 
it  best,  therefore,  to  pass  over  this  portion  of  his  career 
with  slight  notice.^ 

Among  the  anonymous  contributions  to  Indian  politics 
through  which  (in  all  probability)  Francis  sought  to 
defend  his  cause,  two  are  remarkable  ;  one  of  these  is  the 
history  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  in  the  ‘  Intrepid 
Magazine,’  a  very  scarce  work  (one  volume  only  appeared), 
full  of  violent  attacks  on  the  sovereign,  but  in  which  the 
account  of  Indian  administration  bears  some  token  of 
his  hand.  The  other  is  a  singular  work  entitled  ‘  Travels 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  &c.  &c.  delineating,  in 
particular,  a  new  system  for  the  government  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  British  settlements  in  the  East  Indies ;  begun 
in  the  year  1777,  and  finished  in  1781.’  It  is  anonymous; 
but  the  author  was  given  out  to  be  one  Macintosh, 
whose  name  occurs  in  Francis’s  Indian  journal.  But  it 
runs  so  minutely  into  defence  of  Francis,  and  vitupera¬ 
tion  of  his  enemies,  especially  of  Hastings  and  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  that  some,  acting  on  Dugald  Dalgetty’s  famous 
axiom,  that  no  one  would  have  spoken  so  well  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyll  except  his  lordship  himself,  assigned 
the  authorship  of  these  portions  of  it  to  Francis  in  person.^ 

^  Out  of  the  numerous  Indian  pamphlets  of  this  time  in  which  he  n5ay 
have  home  a  hand,  I  refer  only  to  ^  A  State  of  the  British  Authority  in  Bengal 
under  the  Government  of  Mr.  Hastings/  published  by  Woodfall  in  1781, 
which  seems  to  me  to  bear — especially  in  the  preface — strong  tokens  of  the 
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irancis  aitogetner  demect  tne  imputation.  ±ie  writes  tnus 
(January 18, 17  82)  to  liis  old  colleague  Wlieler,  at  Calcutta  : 

‘  In  answer  to  a  thousand  lies,  which  you  will  have  heard 
about  Mr.  Macintosh,  I  declare  to  you,  most  solemnly, 
tliat  I  never  did  employ  or  authorise  him,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  say  or  to  do  anything  for  me,  or  on  any 
account  in  England ;  yet  I  approve  and  applaud  his  zeal 
in  what  he  thinks  a  good  cause.’  How  far  Erancis  carried 
the  Junian  habit  of  denying  authorship  into  his  subsequent 
literary  transactions,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  detect. 
But  Mr.  Parkes  discovered  the  following  entries  in  a  cash¬ 
book  among  his  private  papers  : — 

1782.  Feb. — Draft  of  Mackintosli  paid  Jan.  18,  1,078L  4?5.  lOc^. 

„  Dec.  6. — Paid  Mr.  Alinon  (the  bookseller)  in  fall  for 
Mackintosh,  561,  18.*?.  6d. 

1783.  — Paid  Alinon,  accoant  of  Mackintosh,  561.  18s.  Od.  [perhaps 
the  same  snm  twice  entered]. 

The  same  cash-book  contains  large  advances  to  his 
cousin.  Major  Baggs,  of  the  same  date.  Baggs,  it  will  be 
remembered,  left  India  ‘  fully  instructed  ’  on  behalf  of 
Erancis.  But  Erancis,  in  his  letters,  equally  denies  having 
made  any  use  of  Baggs  as  an  agent,  and  declares  that  the 
Major  left  India  only  because  the  directors,  according  to 
tire  usage  of  that  time,  were  jealous  of  his  stay  there  as 
an  interloper. 

Erancis  was  all  his  life  a  great  pamphleteer :  under 
anonymous  cover  until  his  return  to  England — afterwards 
both  with  and  without  his  name.  Burke  termed  him  the 
prince  of  pamphleteers ;  and  few  certainly  have  excelled 
him  in  putting  a  strong  case  in  a  terse  and  energetic 

one  of  Cnptain  Price’s  grotesque  pamphlets  dcscrihes  him  as  swartliy 
and  ill-looldng  man  as  any  that  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Portuguese  walk  on  the 
Koyal  Exchange.’  He  was  a  man  of  colour,  horn  in  the  "West  Indies,  and, 
according  to  Price,  a  great  impostor,  assuming  acquaintance  with  all  manner 


scarcely  persuasive  as  a  writer,  any  more  tlian  (according 
to  tradition)  as  an  orator.  There  is  too  little  of  super¬ 
fluous  flesh  in  his  compositions,  if  the  paradox  may 
be  hazarded,  for  a  successful  party  declaimer,  or  even 
reasoner.  The  real  perplexities  of  political  aflairs  are 
so  great,  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  one  side  as  well  as 
the  other  of  most  questions,  that  the  lumen  siccum  of  mere 
intellectual  ability  seems  to  show  too  little  of  the  ground 
on  both  sides  of  the  way.  Mere  logic,  on  subjects  not  admit¬ 
ting  of  certainty,  convinces  only  those  who  are  prepared 
to  be  convinced,  and  even  these  generally  prefer  rhetoric. 

The  first-fruits,  however,  of  the  return  of  Francis  to 
Europe,  in  a  literary  sense,  was  the  appearance  of  the  so- 
called.  ‘  bookseller’s  edition  ’  of  Junius.  It  came  out 
without  the  name  of  printer  or  publisher  :  described,  on 
tire  title  page,  as  ‘  a  more  complete  edition  than  any  yet 
published,’  London,  1783.  The  ‘  advertisement’  informs 
the  reader  that  ‘  foiuteen  letters  are  added  to  this 
edition,’  that  ‘  the  letters  signed  Philo- Junius,  were  written 
by  Junius,’  and  corrects  some  mistakes.  It  evidently 
assumes  to  be  the  production  of  the  mysterious  author 
himself.  The  corrections,  additions,  and  omissions  are 
extremely  curious,  but  to  analyse  them  thoroughly  would 
be  rather  the  work  of  an  editor  of  J unius,  than  of  a 
biographer  of  Francis.  I  subjoin  a  communication  by 
Mr.  Taylor  (the  author  of  ‘  Junius  Identified’)  to  the  editor 
of  ‘  Notes  and  Queries,’  February  17,  1855,  in  which  the 
principal  among  them  are  stated. 

The  Dedication  is  omitted. 

The  Preface  is  omitted,  -with  the  exception  of  the  concluding 
paragraph  from  De  Lolme,  which  is  headed  '  M,  De  Lolme  on  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press,’  and  begins  as  follows  r 

‘  Whoever  considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes,’  &c. 

This  sinsrle  pao^e  stands  in  the  place  of  a  Preface. 


tlie  l^ation ;  Plau  of  Governinent  since  liis  present  Majesty’s  Acces¬ 
sion  ;  Characters  of  the  present  and  former  !^£inisters  ;  America ; 
Summary  View  of  our  Condition. 

^  Notes:  Olmracter  of  the  DuliQ  of  Grafton;  his  conduct  to  the 
Marquis  of  Uochingham,  Junius  and  Lord  MansfiekVs  Opinion  of 
Mr,  Flit's  and  Lord  Camden's  declamations  in  favour  of  America.' 

The  \yord  ‘  declamations  ’  is  a  mistahe  of  the  printer’s  for  ‘  declara¬ 
tions,'  There  are  many  literal  errors  in  the  hook,  which  lead  ns  to 
suppose  that  it  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  editor’s  final  revision. 

‘  Letter  II.  Sir  William  Draper’s  defence  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby. 

‘  Notes :  Sir  William  Draper's  emlroidered  Night-gown ;  his  healing 
Letter  from  Clifton.' 

The  Note  about  the  emh'oidered  night-gown  is  one  of  the  new 
notes  introduced  into  this  edition. 

The  Contents  are  carried  on  in  this  manner  to  the  eighty-sixth 
Letter,  which  contains  the  enlarged  account  of  the  author’s  Letter 
concerning  the  Bill  of  Bights.  A  note  at  the  end  of  the  Contents 
of  this  Letter  again  calls  attention  to  what  is  said  of  it  in  the 
Advertisement : 

‘  In  the  Author’s  own  edition,  three  fo  urths  of  this  last  Letter 
are  omitted,  hut  in  this  present  edition  all  the  omissions  are  restored 
to  theii*  proper  places.’ 

The  same  information  is  conveyed,  for  the  third  time,  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  Title  of  the  Letter  itself. 

‘  In  the  Author’s  own  edition,  nearly  twelve  pages  of  the  above 
Letter  are  omitted.  In  this  edition  the  whole  extract  is  given,  as  it 
was  originally  presented  to  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Bights. 
The  passages  marked  with  inverted  commas  are  those  in  the 
Author’s  edition.  The  passages  not  marked  are  the  paa*ts  of  the 
Letter  now  again  restored  to  theii*  proper  places.’ 

After  the  ‘  Contents  to  Yolume  Birst,’  the  work  commences  with 
the  Half  Title  : 

‘  Letters  of  Junius,  ^''c. ;  Lettei*  I.  To  the  Printer  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  21  January,  16G9 :  Sir,  The  submission,’  cfcc. 

Thus  there  arc  three  difiereut  Titles  given  to  the  work  :  The  Letters 
of  the  celebrated  Junius;  The  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius ;  and  The 
Letters  of  Junius,  These  irregularities  are  perhaps  owing  to  the 
want  of  the  editor’s  last  revision. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is,  Who  was  the  editor  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  w^ork  ?  As  the  author  of  Junius  Identified,  I  was  naturally 


in  tlie  way.  I  cannot  find  any.  He  went  out  to  India  in  tlie 
spring  of  1774,  and  lie  arrived  in  England  in  October,  1781.  There 
was  ample  time  for  him  to  prepare  this  edition  for  the  press,  and  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  year  1783.  Whoever  the  editor  might  be, 
it  is  veiy  evident  that  he  considered  himself  as  much  entitled  to 
make  free  with  the  work  as  if  he  were  the  author ;  and  who  was 
more  likely  to  have  taken  these  liberties  than  Sir  Philip  Francis 
I  am  now  allnding  only  to  those  sweeping  alterations  which  I  have 
been  describing.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Sir  Philip  did  actually 
make  corrections  and  emendations  in  a  copy  of  Junius^  and  that  this 
copy  belonged  to  the  same  edition  with  that  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering,  it  will  go  far,  I  think,  to  prove  that  he  was  both  the  editor 
and  the  author  of  the  work.  The  following  extract  from  a  note  by 
Mr.  Bohn,  giving  an  account  of  the  sale  of  Sir  Philip  Francis’s  library, 
Feb.  3,  1838,  is  of  service  as  suppl}dng  the  information  of  which 
we  are  in  search  : 

‘  Among  the  lots  which  more  particularly  concern  the  present 
inquiry  were  several  di-fferent  editions  of  Juniuses  Letters,  and  some 
of  the  printed  inquiries  as  to  their  authorship.  These  sold  for 
rather  high  prices,  as  the  following  quotations  will  show : 

^  416.  Jnnius’s  Letters,  2  vols.,  with  some  MS.  corrections  of  the 
text,  and  notes  by  Sir  Philip  Francis.  In  calf.  1783.  12Z.  125. 
Armstrong.’ 

‘417.  Junius’s  Letters,  with  notes  by  Heron,  2  vols.,  with  some 
MS.  notes  and  corrections  of  the  text,  by  Sir  P.  Francis.  1804. 
21,  25.  Armstrong.’ 

‘  421.  Junius,  A  collection  of  the  Letters  of  Atticus,  Lucius, 
and  Junius ;  with  MS.  notes  and  corrections,  and  blanks  filled  up 
by  Sir  Philip  Francis.  1769.  And  other  ti’acts  in  the  volume. 
ol.  55.  Ai'instrong.’ 

‘  These  and  most  of  the  other  annotated  books  were  bought,  under 
the  pseudonyme  of  Armstrong,  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Francis  (grandson  of 
Sir  Philip),  then  master  of  a  Grammar  School  at  Kingston- upon- Hull, 
in  whose  possession  they  still  are.’ — ^Wade’s  Junius,  vol.  h,  p.  86. 

I  have  omitted  in  the  above  list  those  books  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bohn  which  had  no  immediate  connexion  with  our  present  subject. 

Thus,  by  another  chain  of  evidence  wholly  unlooked  for,  and 
totally  difierent  from  all  that  was  produced  in  Junius  Identified,  we 
are  again  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the 
author  of  Junms^s  Letters. 


^  -L  J.  ^ 

in  the  shape  of  a  pecuniary  ‘  grievance.’  He  claimed  of 
that  body  .his  salary  as  councillor  from  January  1,  1781 
(about  the  period  of  his  leaving  India),  to  October  18, 
17 81,  -when  he  arrived  in  England ;  on  the  ground, 
apparently,  that  he  remained  a  councillor  during  that 
time.  ‘  I  neither  resigned,’  he  says,  ‘  nor  was  removed.’ 
It  is  difficult  to  say  under  what  category  he  classed  his 
abdication.  The  directors  may  have  had  reason  on  their 
side  in  resisting  his  claim,  but  hardly  for  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  conduct  in  only  coming  ‘  to  the  unanimous 
resolution  of  not  complying  with  his  request  ’  on  April 
29,  1789,  eight  years  after  his  return.  Either  there  was 
some  personal  vindictiveness  concerned  in  this,  or  the 
directors  in  those  days  conducted  their  affairs  with  the 
dehberation  of  the  patriarchal  times. 

After  his  return,  Erancis  continued  for  a  few  years  his 
habit  of  entering  in  his  folio  letter-books  copies  of  his 
correspondence  with  friends  in  India,  and  with  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  Indian  affairs.  This  he  evidently  regarded  as  the 
remaining  business  of  his  life.  But  he  ceased  to  keep  any 
record  of  other  letters,  received  or  written ;  nor  did  he  keep 
any  journal,  so  far  as  is  known,  or  leave  behind  him  any 
other  contributions  to  his  autobiography.  Here,  therefore, 
though  little  more  than  midway  in  his  career  of  life,  the 
task  of  the  memoir  writer  becomes  vague  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  from  want  of  adequate  material.  I  can  do  no  more 
than  combine  the  leading  facts  of  his  public  life  with  the 
scattered  ‘  reminiscences  ’  of  Lady  Francis. 

He  returned  to  his  new  home  in  Harley  Street,  and  to 
the  society  of  his  family.  Before  his  Indian  expedition 
he  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  domestic  man  in  his 
habits ;  and  he  returned  to  those  habits,  disastrous  as  the 


cmaea  nabits  eviaenuy  macie  ner  no  companion  lor  Inm  in 
the  outer  world.  But  he  was  passionately  attached  to  his 
childi-en  :  his  boy  now  at  Harrow,  and  who  shortly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Cambridge ;  his  daughters,  or  ‘  younger  sisters,’ 
as  he  sometimes  jocosely  calls  them,  now  growing  one  by 
one  into  womanhood,  and,  according  to  tradition,  possessing 
no  common  amount  of  beauty  and  intelligence.  Unhappily 
the  feebleness  of  constitution  which  characterised  Ins  family, 
and  caused  him  in  later  life  so  much  of  domestic  sorrow, 
began  very  early  to  involve  his  household  in  the  heavy 
cloud  of  constantly  recurring  anxiety.  Already  in  1786 
we  find  him  making  his  first  trip  to  Nice,  in  consequence 
of  apprehensions  for  one  of  his  daughters. 

He  estimates  his  income,  three  years  after  his  establish¬ 
ment  in  England,  by  winch  time  his  scattered  Indian 
property  was  all  reahsed,  at  upwards  of  3,0001  a  year, 
and  declares  that  even  with  the  ‘  strictest  economy,’  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  live  on  tliat  sum  in  London  according 
to  his  needs.  We  have  seen  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  was  acquired,  not  by  saving  from  salary,  but 
through  singular  success  at  cards.  And  when  we  compai’e 
this  moderate  accumulation  ■with  the  Indian  fortunes  of 
that  day — with  the  160,000/.,  for  instance,  which  Sir 
Thomas  Eumbold,  as  was  alleged  in  parliament,  remitted 
home  in  three  years’  government  of  Madras,  with  a  salary 
hardly  exceeding  that  of  Francis — we  are  bound  to  do 
the  latter  the  justice  of  allowing  that,  in  an  age  and 
country  of  corruption,  and  -with  every  opportunity  for 
enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  pubhc,  he 
preserved  his  hands  and  his  conscience  clean.^ 

^  The  only  imputation  wliicli  I  have  found  against  liim  in  pecuniary  mat¬ 
ters  worthy  even  of  heing  mentioned,  is  that  he  and  his  colleagues,  Clave-4 
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Francis,  like  many  otlier  patriots  of  the  indignant  turn, 
had  very  little  confidence  in  the  stability  of  British  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  interdicted  his  trustees  from  investment  in 
the  funds,  and  made  them  look  out  for  landed  secmfity. 
He  laid  out  a  good  deal  in  mortgage  on  West  India 
estates;  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  proved  ultimately  a 
disadvantageous  proceeding. 

I  now  subjoin  a  few  letters  of  this  period,  chiefly 
written  to  old  friends  whom  he  had  left  in  India. 

To  Sir  John  Day, 

London,  ISTovera'ber  24,  1781. 

I  "beg  you  will  tell  Lady  Day  that  I  took  special  care  of  her 
parcel  for  the  Queen,  and  brought  it  on  shore  with  me  in  a  cutter, 
in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling  forty  miles  in  the  dead  of 
niGrlit,  and  which  landed  me  at  last  at  Dover,  on  October  19.  I 
sent  the  parcel  next  morning,  as  dii’ected.  Mr.  Ramus  was  at 
Windsor,  and  I  have  not  seen  him ;  hut  Mrs.  Ramus  sent  me  a  very 
obhging  message.  When  I  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
the  Queen,  on  the  25th  of  last  month,  I  told  her  Majesty  what  T 
had  done.  She  said  she  had  not  received  it,  but  honoured  me  with 
many  thanks,  &c.  Tou  must  know  I  was  told  by  everybody  that 
the  Queen  was  the  pohtest  woman  in  Europe  (bT.B.  they  know 
nothing  of  the  politeness  of  Asia  or  St.  Helena),  and  I  declare  I 
think  so ;  at  least  it  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  anything  com¬ 
parable  to  the  gracefulness,  affability,  and  dignity  with  which  she 
expressed  herself  to  me  and  to  everybody.  In  addition  to  all 
which,  I  did  not  know  there  had  been  so  many  diamonds  in  tbe 
world  as  ber  Majesty  was  covered  with.  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
most  gracious  reception  from  the  Eung  a  day  before.  They  say  it  wa& 
distinguished.  Having  paid  my  duty  at  St.  James’s  aud  my  visit 
to  my  Lord  Horth,  I  have  literally  sought  no  man,  except  my  own 
particular  friends.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few  people  in  town. 
The  honourable  Court  of  Directors  have  shown  no  sign  of  life  ,*  but 
they  know  that  I  am  alive,  and,  as  long  as  they  know  that,  I  think 
they  will  not  quarrel  with  me.  When  you  read  my  letter  to  them 
of  October  12,  1780,  you  will  not  wonder  that  they  are  not 
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on  your  victory  over  the  supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  I  do  assure 
you  it  is  much  more  complete  than  it  appears  to  be  even  by  the 
late  bill,  though  that  is  i^retty  well.  hTundcomar  is  returned,  and, 
like  Caesar’s  ghost  with  Ate  by  his  side,  is  now  raging  for  revenge. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  inc[uiries  in  parliament  will  not  stop  with  Sir 
Thomas  Eumbold  or  the  judges.  Your  packets  were  sent  imme¬ 
diately  to  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Bathurst ;  bub  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  them.  I  beg  you  will  present  my  best  respects  to  Lady 
Day,  and  compliments  and  best  wishes  to  your  brother,  1  am  qnite 
crazy  with  receiving  and  paying  visits. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

P,  pRANCIS. 


Observe  that  this  letter  is  only  for  the  private  ear  of  Lady  Day 
and  yourself  (you  understood  Lish,  and  can  explain  the  expression), 
and  not  to  be  pnbhshed  by  Hickey. 

Mrs.  Udmiind  Burlce  to  Mr.  Francis. 

December  6,  1781. 

Mrs.  Burke  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Francis ;  she  would 
have  returned  him  a  thousand  thanks  for  having  made  her  as  fine 
as  an  JJJastern  Queen^  but  that  she  waited  to  do  it  in  person,  which  a 
heavy  cold  has  prevented.  She  now  begs  he  will  permit  her  to  saj" 
that  she  is  infinitely  obliged'  to  him  for  his  very  obhging  and  kind 
remembrance  of  her. 

Cbarlcs  Street. 

To  Bir  Rohert  Ghamhers^  at  Calcutta. 

London,  December  27,  1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — On  the  24th  of  last  month,  I  wrote  to  you  very 
fully  overland ;  also  to  Mr.  Hay  by  the  Trial  Pacquet ;  and  now 
again  to  Mr,  Wheler.  They  are  to  show  you  so  much  of  my  letters 
to  them  as  have  a  relation  to  your  affairs.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
write  more  ;  nor  could  I  add  anything  to  what  I  have  already  said. 
I  hope  it  will  arrive  in  time,  and  make  the  impression  it  ought  to 
do.  hTotwithstanding  anything  Impey  may  tell  you  to  the  contrary, 
be  assured  from  me  that,  except  Mr.  Dunning,  the  Supreme  Court 
have  not  a  friend  or  approver  even  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  will  either  give  up  ot*  certainly  not  defend  Impey.  He  is  a 
condemned  man.  There  is  no  power  that  either  can  or  is  inclined 
to  save  him,  from  public  disgrace  at  the  least.  The  friends  of 
Hastings  have  fried  every  artifice  to  make  it  be  behaved  that  you 


have  cleared  you  completely  Tip  to  the  end  of  last  year,  and  it 
stands  rather  better  than  if  yon  had  been  so  charged.  ]\Ii\  'Wheler 
will  tell  yon  the  particulars. 

If  there  be  faith  in  men,  these  inquiries  will  go  to  every  thing 
done  in  Bengal  and  at  Bombay,  as  well  as  on  the  coast ;  and  if 
there  be  justice  on  earth,  some  criminals  will  be  punished.  But, 
alas  1  ■will  this  or  any  other  remedy  save  the  patient  from  death  ? 
With  respect  to  your  interests,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  be 
alert  in  my  attention  to  them.  But  you  must  be  aiding  and  assist¬ 
ing  to  them  yourself.  Hyde  is  despised  in  the  same  degree  in 
■which  Impey  is  execrated.  Yo^^,  must  stand  clear  and  wide  of  both. 
Sir  John  Day  hangs  but  by  a  thi'ead.  You  see  how  he  is  degraded 
by  the  orders  from  hence.  Many  who  censure  the  coui’t  are  far 
from  approving  of  his  conduct  or  admiring  his  learning. 

I  flatter  myself  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton  will  give  you  a  good 
account  of  us.  As  soon  as  the  iDreseut  hurry  is  a  little  over,  we 
intend  to  be  special  neighbours  to  those  good  folks.  Mrs.  Brancis 
joins  me  in  hearty  good  -wishes  to  Lady  Chambers  and  yon. 
Beheve  me,  ever  most  faitlifrilly  and  afiectionately, 

Yours, 

P.  Pra^jcis. 

I  have  printed  the  next  letter  nearly  at  length,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  peculiar  numerical  cypher  in  which 
Francis  sometimes  wrote,  and  of  which  (in  the  copies 
entered  in  his  letter-book)  he  sometimes  interlines  the 
explanation.  The  character  of  Major  Scott — the  very 
singular  agent  whom  Hastings  chose  to  represent  him  in 
the  most  critical  period  of  his  life — ^is  curious. 

London,  January  17,  1782. 

Dear  Ducarel, — I  have  written  to  you  by  Mr.  Dunkin,  who  •>vent 
overland,  and  by  the  Trial  Pacquet ;  I  have  also  written  as  frilly  as 
possible  to  29,  who  will  show  you  my  letters,  to  which  I  have 
nothing  to  add.  Your  letter  of  January  6,  1781,  is  received.  04 
57  15  21)  32  63  75  56  73  9  34  84  42  7  95  46  1  57  28  13 
37  19  115  52.  The  solid  coutents  have  not  been  thrown  away. 
It  appears  to  me  impossible  that  Mr.  Hastings  can  stand  it  much 

longer ;  hut  we  have  seen  the  impossible  happen  oftener  than  it 
Impey 

ought  to  do.  23  will  certainly  be  demolished,  and,  I  think,  with 
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que  rarriree  de  ce  gar^on.  Dc  la  fa^on  dont  il  s’est  annoiice 
d’abord,  il  paroissoit  tomber  des  nues  expres  pour  rendre 
temoignage  sans  replique  contre  la  conduite  de  ceux  qu’il  repre- 
sente.  A.  force  d’argeut,  s’il  en  est  bien  poui'vu,  il  pent  parveiiir ; 
pour  le  present,  tout  le  monde  s’en  moque.  Il  faut  avouer  qu’il  n’est 
p)as  le  premier  des  bommes,  et  encore  moins  un  second  Macleane.  Il 
n’est  pas  de  ce  calibre-la.  Madam  your  mother  and  I  are  actually 
in  a  state  of  high  vigorous  correspondence.  For  ivant  of  better 
employment,  slie  opens  her  heart  to  me;  hut  I  advise  ycm  not  to  let 
her  break  yours.  You  know  how  women  feel,  even  in  trifles,  and 
how  they  express  themselves.  At  least  I  know  it,  if  you  do  not ; 
und  therefore  seldom  regard  what  they  say.  .  .  . 

By  all  that’s  extravagant,  Lacam  is  ahve,  and  likely  to  exist  for 
many  years  longer.  This  fellow’s  perseverance  has  made  me  believe 
firmly  in  the  immortality  of  the  body.  Yonr  agent,  Touchet,  is 
very  dihgent  and  capable  ;  he  has  done  wonders.  I  shall  send  you 
all  the  pamphlets  I  can  pick  up  about  Indian  affairs.  Hastings  and 
Barwell,  or  they  who  act  for  them,  have  had  all  the  newspapers  in 
their  pay  for  a  year  past,  and  the  press  in  every  sense  at  their  com¬ 
mand-  You  may  jndge  how  charmingly  I  have  been  abused  ;  and 
now  that  I  am  on  the  spot  to  defend  myself  or  retaliate,  they  pro¬ 
fess  wonderful  candour  and  moderation.  You  will  be  dehghted  to 

read  my  examination  before  the  select  committee,  and  still  more 

Impey  and  Barwell 

that  of  Mr.  Shakespeare.  Between  ns  23  &  31  are  fairly 

made  as  black  as  the  devil.  Mais  ce  qui  a  rejoui  tout  le  monde,  c’est 
ce  charmant  Monsieur  Scott,  qui  vient  tout  a  propos  pour  eclaircir 
ce  qu’il  y  avoit  encore  de  douteux  dans  I’histoire  de  ces  messiem's 
et  du  Gouverneur- General.  Ecoutez,  mon  ami,  je  m’en  vais  vous 
consoler  comme  il  faut.  En  cas  qu’il  arrive  des  changemens  cbez 
vous,  je  parie  dix  coutre  un  que  vous  aurez  le  bonheur  de  posseder 
eco6sais 

un  gouverneur  108  27  64  20  13  72  96  26  1 ;  ainsi  vous  n’avez 

moi, 

qu’a  choisir.  Quant  a  119,  c’est  nne  chose  deeidee.  Il  n’y  a 
pas  de  puissance  humaine  qui  pourroit  le  renvoyer  lAbas.  Once 
more  and  again  I  say,  take  care  of  the  money  I  left  in  that  cursed 
treasury.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  invested  it  in  diamonds  !  The 
smaller  sort  have  sold  amazingly.  I  was  obliged  to  cut  two  of 
those  which  I  received  from  Charles  Grant  on  my  own  account, 
as  nobody  would  buy  them.  They  have  turned  out  tolerably  well. 
I  pray  you  to  take  every  opportunity  of  sending  me  a  few  muslin 
-f a  rnsi.flp  Btt"  TVTt  Blfi.nmp.T’fi  at  Santiuore.  I 


handkercliiefs,  and  I  want  nothing  else.  If  they  are  left  loose  among 
any  gentleman’s  linen,  thex’e  is  no  danger  of  their  being  seized. 
The  Court  of  Directors  Hastings, 

22  is  devoted  to  17,  and  I  am  in  great  hopes 

will  go  the  devil  with  him.  You  cannot  imagine  in  what  contempt 
and  abhorrence,  9  48  16  39  47  95  99  1  60  37  41  65,  that  court 
is  held. 

hir.  Suhvan  wdll  be  out  of  the  Direction  next  year,  and  I  am 
grievously  mistaken  if  he  ever  gets  in  again.  The  conversation 
between  him  and  me  at  my  house,  on  November  13  last,  was  full  as 
curious  as  that  w^hich  you  remember  to  have  happened  at  Sir  John 
Day’s  on  April  6,  1779,  between  Major  Baggs  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
and  much  in  the  same  style.  A  third  of  the  kind  is  not  to  be  met 
■with,  in  history.  .  . 

But  for  the  demolition  of  the  supreme  court  of  Judicature,  we 

Kr.  Francis 

should  have  no  consolation  in  this  ti’ansitory  life.  119 
has  powerful  and  very  professing  friends  in  all  parties.  But,  what 

is  much  better,  he  cares  not  a  farthing  for  any  of  them. 
Churn bers  the  King,  Parliament,  the  Company, 

112  is  very  low  indeed.  As  for  79,  21,  12 

the  Court  of  Directors,  Lord  Kortb, 

22  11,  120  121,  and  every  other  gi'eat  person  I  can 

tliink  of,  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  example  iu  history  or 
exi^erience  of  such  exalted  virtue,  nor  of  any  nation  in  so  pro¬ 
sperous  a  situation  as  England. 

Understand  this  in  the  extremity,  and  you  may  have  a  faint  con¬ 
ception  of  men  and  thiugs.  I  swear  to  you  the  truth  is  incredible, 
therefore  why  should  you  believe  it  ?  Adieu. 

P.  F. 

To  conclude.  Everythiog  that  could  be  done  by  one  human 
creature  to  support  a  cause,  has  been  done  by  me  from  the  day  of 
my  arrival  in  England.  It  cannot  be  very  long  before  I  see  the 
final  effect  of  my  endeavours.  Even  now,  I  very  much  fear  that 
!Mr.  Robinson  is  at  his  old  game  with  SuHvan,  and  that  Lord.North 
uill  be  drawn  in  to  support  Hastings.  The  wind  here  shifts  every 
day.  Before  the  fleet  sails  I  shall  probably  know  the  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  yonr  government.  And  so  farewell  for  the  present. 

Youi's  ever, 

P.  Francis. 

You  are  not  to  show  my  letters  to  anybody  but  Mr.  Wheler  and 
Sir  Robert  Chambers, 
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singularly  high  character  which  it  contains  of  Thomas 
Pitt  (Lord  Camelford),  Chatham’s  nephew. 


Francis  to  Wheler, 

January  18,  1782. 

It  will  give  you  pleasure  to  liear  that  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  to  whom 
for  many  years  I  have  had  the  warmest  attachment,  has  lately 
spoken  of  you  to  me  with  expressions  of  the  greatest  regard  and 
esteem.  Since  the  death  of  his  uncle  I  doubt  whether  England  can 
boast  of  so  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Pitt.  I  am.  sure  there  are  few  so 
vhtuous. 

To  Mrs,  Francis, 

Socket,*  October  21,  1782. 

My  dearest  Betsy, — I  arrived  at  this  charming  place  on  Monday 
at  noon.  The  human  person  cannot  be  better  provided  for  than  it 
is  here  ;  not  even  at  Mr.  Ellis’s.  Here  are  Lord  and  Lady  Lincoln, 
Lord  Huntingdon,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Barrington,  and  various 
others.  Considering  the  company  I  keep,  you  must  not  wonder  if 
you  find  me  extravagantly  polite  when  I  x*etum.  Among  other 
improvements  in  my  behaviour,  I  resist  all  manner  of  temptations 
to  go  to  sleep  after  dinner ;  or  if  I  am  not  quite  awake,  I  sleep  with 
my  eyes  open,  which  does  as  well..  I  have  just  linen  enough  to 
keep  me  clean  till  Sunday ; — I  shall  probably  lie  at  Islewortt  on 
Monday,  and  be  in  town  the  next  day.  My  compliments  to  the 
ladies. 

Yours,  yours, 

P.  P. 


Fdmund  Bii^rJce  to  Francis. 

February  8,  1783. 

Dear  Sir, — I  think  to  go  out  of  town  for  a  day,  finding  myself 
faint  and  unstrung.  I  wish  to  see  you  as  early  as  you  please  for 
half  an  hour.  I  am  really  ashamed  of  the  troublesome  liberties  I 
take. 

I  am  ever  yours  sincerely, 

E.  Btoke. 


Could  you  prevail  on  Mr.  Harwood  to  come  with  you  to  break¬ 
fast  ?  Quarter  of  an  hour’s  discourse  might  save  him  much  trouble 
in  his  examination.  He  may  come  in  his  heard,  as  he  is.  You  will 
once  more,  and  he  will  be  so  good  to,  excuse  the  freedom  of  this 
request.  _  _ 


The  next  letter  (to  his  witej  notihes  a  visit  to  bpa. 
Lady  Francis,  it  will  be  remembered,  suggests  a  reason 
for  it. 

Spa,  August  19,  1783. 

My  dearest  Betsy, — I  take  this  to  he  Tuesday,  for  Heaven  knows 
I  have  completely  lost  my  chi'onology.  On  Friday  morning  I  set 
out  for  Maestricht,  and  thence  to  Brussels.  So  that,  barring  acci¬ 
dents,  and  allowing  five  or  six  days  for  loitering  in  the  way,  you 
may  expect  to  see  me  about  the  7th  of  next  month.  Nothing  but 
sheer  love  and  kindness  could  carry  me  away  so  soon  ;  for  as  to  this 
place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  tired  of  it.  Pray  tell  Gover¬ 
nor  Pownal  that  I  have  never  heard  a  word  from  the  printer ;  but 
that  I  shall  certainly  call  on  him  and  on  Abbe  Mann,  and  do  all 
that  depends  on  'tiie.  At  the  same  time  I  expect  no  good  from 
Monsieur  Flon,  who  seems  to  want  common  good  manners.  As  for 
news  and  scandal,  you  must  wait  till  you  see  me.  The  benefit  I 
have  received  from  this  residence  in  point  of  health,  spirits,  and  fat, 
is  very  distinguished  indeed,  and  forms  the  admiration  of  SjDa  ! 

Tell  the  dear  girls,  my  younger  sisters,  that  I  never  can,  will, 
may,  might,  would,  could  or  should  forget  them,  and  that  I  am 
theii's  in  all  times  and  tenses,  moods  and  conjugations.  And  so, 
ma  charmante  famille,  portez-vous  bien,  amusez-vous  bien,  et  sou- 
vcnez-vous  toujours  que  vous  avez  ici  votre  tres-cher  petit  papa, 
qui  prend  les  eaux,  et  qui  ne  se  meurt  pas  de  tristesse. 

Yours,  yours,  yours,  yours, 

P.  F. 

A  scrap  to  bis  wife  on  another  short  visit  to  Paris  may 
be  inserted  here  : — 

Paris,  Septftmber  7,  1784. 

My  dearest  Betsy, — If  you  pass  your  time  half  as  well  as  I  do, 
you  have  no  reason  to  complain.  The  Aveather  is  particularly  for¬ 
tunate,  and  at  present  that’s  half  the  battle.  ...  I  know  not 
Avhat  to  add,  hut  that  I  enjoy  a  brilliant  state  of  health,  and  that  a 
day  at  Paris  seems  to  consist  of  no  more  than  tweh^e  hours.  Judge 
then  whether  it  be  possible  for  me  to  send  you  a  homily  in  a  letter. 
!Madame  de  Saint- Albin,  the  prettiest  woman  in  England  wben  she 
arrives  there,  serves  me  for  a  messenger,  ‘  Comment !  mie  lettre 
a  votre  femme  !  ah,  voila  du  nouveau  !  Laissez-moi  la  porter,  je 
vous  en  prie.  C’est  pour  la  premiA*e  fois  de  ma  vie.  Mon  cher, 
vous  etes  uninue  i  il  n’v  a  I'iniut  dp.  TrmiQ  ’  Rrv  ol-kn 


the  infantry  to-night  to  a  new  play  here  called  ^  Les  Noces  de 
Pigaro  ^ :  never  saw  the  like  in  all  my  life  !  Ducarel  has  found  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  or  rather  they  have  found  him.  He  was  forced  to 
get  on  a  chair  to  put  his  arm  round  his  uncle’s  neck  ;  and  he  has 
worn  my  blue  box  to  rags  to  keep  his  feet  from  danghng  in  the 
chaise.  And  so,  nia  chore  moitie,  je  vous  embrasse. 

During  these  early  years  after  Francis’s  return,  he  evi¬ 
dently  took  an  active  part  in  advising  and  informing  those 
English  politicians  who  were  busily  engaged  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  movement  against  Hastings  and  the  Company. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  in  a  few  words  the  summary  of 
their  proceedings,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  the  conduct  of 
Francis,  and  this  cannot  be  better  done  than  by  borrow¬ 
ing  those  of  Macaulay  in  his  essay  on  Warren  Hastings  : 

‘  Towards  the  close  of  the  American  war,  two  committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  on  Indian  affairs.  In  one 
Edmund  Burke  took  the  lead.  The  other  was  under  the 
presidency  of  Henry  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Great  as  are  the  changes  which  during  the  last 
sixty  years  have  taken  place  in  our  Asiatic  dominions,  the 
reports  which  those  committees  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  will  still  be  found  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

‘  There  was  as  yet  no  connection  between  the  Company 
and  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.  The  ministers 
had  no  motive  to  defend  Indian  abuses.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  for  their  interest  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the 
government  and  patronage  of  our  oriental  empire  might 
with  advantage  be  transfei’red  to  themselves.  The  votes, 
therefore,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  made  by 
the  two  committees,  were  passed  by  the  Commons, 
breathed  the  spirit  of  stern  and  indignant  justice.  The 
severest  epithets  were  applied  to  several  of  the  measures 
of  Hastings,  especially  to  the  E.ohiUa  war,  and  it  was  re- 
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ought  to  recall  a  Governor-general  who  had  brought  such 
calamities  on  the  Indian  people  and  such  dishonour  on 
the  British  name.  An  act  was  passed  for  limiting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bargain  which 
Hastings  had  made  with  the  Chief  Justice  was  condemned 

in  the  strongest  terms . Impey  was  recalled  by  a 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  proprietor. s 
of  India  stock  refused  to  dismiss  Hastings  from  their  ser¬ 
vice,  saying,  what  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  they  were 
entrusted  by  law  with  the  right  of  naming  and  removing 
their  Governor-generals,  and  that  they  were  not  bound  to 
obey  the  directions  of  a  single  branch  of  the  legislature 
with  respect  to  such  nomination  or  removal.  Thus  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  employers,  Hastings  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  Bengal  tiU  the  spring  of  1785.  His 
administration,  so  eventful  and  stormy,  closed  in  almost 
perfect  qmet.’ 

In  this  interval  Fox  had  introduced  his  famous  India 
Bill  of  1783,  a  measure  in  which  he  was  supported  and 
prompted  by  Burke.  It  produced  the  overthrow  of  the 
Coalition  Government.  A  new  general  election  took  place 
in  April  1784.  Francis’s  early  aspirations  after  a  seat  in 
Parliament  are  already  known  to  the  reader,  and  the  care¬ 
ful  manner  in  which,  in  1773,  he  laid  his  plans  for  ulti¬ 
mately  attaining  one  through  the  testamentary  disposition 
of  Calcraft.  But  times  were  changed.  The  Parhamentary 
interest  of  that  distinguished  borough-holder  had  not  sur¬ 
vived  him.  Francis  obtained  a  seat  for  Yarmouth,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  whose  patronage  this  little  place  then 
was  I  have  not  discovered ;  but  from  the  complaints 
which  Francis  occasionally  makes  of  the  expense  of  his 
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Charles  Fox.  His  introductiou  to  the  House  had  beeu 
heralded  just  before  by  the  eulogium  of  Burke,  which, 
well  known  as  it  is,  requires  insertion  here  : 


‘  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  fate  of  those  who  have 
met  with  the  applauses  of  the  Directors.  Colonel  Monsoii, 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  had  his  days  shortened  by  the 
applauses,  destitute  of  the  support,  of  the  Company. 
General  Clavering,  whose  panegyric  was  made  in  every 
despatch  from  England,  whose  hearse  was  bedewed  with 
the  tears  and  hung  round  with  eulogies  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  burst  an  honest  and  indignant  heart  at  the 
treachery  of  those  who  ruined  him  by  their  praises.  Un¬ 
common  patience  and  temper  supported  Mr.  Francis  a 
Avhile  longer  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the  cominen- 
dation  of  the  Court  of  Directors :  his  health,  however, 
gave  way  at  length,  and  in  utter  despair  he  returned  to 
Europe  ;  at  his  return  the  doors  of  the  India  House  were 
shut  to  this  man,  who  had  been  the  object  of  their  con¬ 
stant  admiration.  He  has  indeed  escaped  with  life,  but 
lie  has  forfeited  all  expectation  of  credit,  consequence, 
party,  and  following.  He  may  w^ell  say — 

nemo  ministro 

Fur  erit,  atq^ue  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo. 

‘  This  man,  whose  deep  reach  of  thought,  whose  large 
legislative  conceptions,  and  whose  grand  plans  of  pohcy 
make  the  most  shining  part  of  our  reports,  from  whence 
w’e  have  all  learned  our  lessons,  if  we  have  learned  any 
good  ones  ;  this  man,  from  whose  materials  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  least  acknowledged  it  have  yet  spoken  as 
from  a  brief ;  this  man,  driven  from  his  employment,  dis¬ 
countenanced  by  the  Directors,  has  had  no  other  reward 


self.  He  lias  not  yet  had  so  much  as  a  good  word,  but 
from  a  person  too  insignificant  to  make  any  oilier  return 
tor  the  means  with  which  he  has  been  furnished,  for  ]rer- 
forming  his  share  of  a  duty  which  is  equally  urgent  on  us 
all’ — (On  Fox’s  bill,  December  1,  1783.) 

I  insert  here,  as  bearing  on  the  events  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  pei'iod,  one  of  several  letters  received  by  Francis 
from  a  singular  counsellor  and  intimate  friend — ^liis  old 
schoolfellow  Eosenhagen,  the  army  chaplain,  of  whom 
more  will  be  said  presently.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  his  name  is  on  the  list  of  the  supposed  authors 
of  Junius.  At  this  time  his  convivial  talents  had  made  him 
popular,  it  is  said,  in  the  circle  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  seems,  however,  to  evince  Pittite  tendencies. 

JiiiHiary  2G,  1784. 

Dear  Francis, — I  am  hi-finitely  obliged  to  yon  for  Mr.  Burke’s 
speech.  It  would  serve  to  confirm  me  (if  I  con  Id  waver  on  those' 
points)  in  my  old  opinion  of  his  -unwearied  industry,  of  the  fiu'Co  of 
his  genius,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  But,  with  his  permission, 
I  mnst  go  a  step  beyond  him.  His  collective  picture  of  Indian 
horrors  subjugates  the  understanding  as  well  as  the  feelings  ;  and, 
in  his  hands,  the  argument  a  posteriori  becomes  equivalent  to 
demonstration.  But  my  mind  has  alwa3^s  carried  me  farther.  I 
have  ever  considered  the  East  Indian  Company  as  disfranchised 
beforehand,  by  the  eternal  law  of  God  and  nature,  from  the  cxcrcisi' 
of  sovereign  poioei\  ho-wever  conveyed  by  ebarters  (of  which  fact  .1 
doubt)  or  connived  at  by  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  let  it  be  remembered  {on  passant^  that  those 
statutes  passed  amidst  the  infamies  of  I^ortli’s  administrntioH. 
Trembling  for  his  head,  he  was  afraid  to  look  a  sound  prineiplo  in 
the  face  :  subsisting  by  corruption,  he  had  an  interest  in  supporting 
the  worst  effects  of  a  bad  jirinciple.  But  to  return.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  a  corporation  composed  of  tinders  of  various 
denominations,  and  instituted  merely  for  mercantile  2^^ii'poses,  niiist 
be  a  scoundi-el  from  its  very  frame.  Let  the  kings  of  France 
multiifiy  edicts  ujJoii  edicts,  trade  (however  I  may  agree  -with  Mr. 


Jiast  India  Uompanj  aroppecL  upon  tnem  tJj  surprise,  and  has 
increased  to  a  degree  that  it  never  -was  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
charter  to  admit  or  confirm.  But  these  charters  of  the  company 
certainly  gave  them  something.  Yes,  says  Mr.  Burke,  they  gave 
them  a  ononoioolij  ;  which  monopoly,  says  he,  though  it  affects  not 
the  form,  yet  invalidates  the  substantial  merits  of  the  charters.  I 
express  myself  hastily — I  mean  such  merits  as  would  entitle  their 
claims  to  the  description  of  ‘  the  chartered  rights  of  man.’  After 
this  declaration,  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  that  the  only  part  of 
the  charter  which  the  bill  he  defends  leaves  untouched,  is  this  veiy 
monojDoly — the  monopoly  of  trade,  I  mean ;  for  the  monopoly  of 
commercial  control,  and  indeed  every  shadow  of  control,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  removed  from  the  trader.  To  return  once  more.  These 
rights  of  sovereignty,  transferred  to  a  commission  composed  of 
members  of  Parliament  under  the  appointment  of  Parliament,  are 
not  talcen  from  the  crown ;  they  are  taken  from  the  compan3^ 
Admitted.  They  have  been  suffered,  unconstitutionally  and  fatall}', 
to  remain  in  the  company,  because  a  scouudi'el  administration 
(whose  cowardly  conscience  flew  in  its  face)  subsisting  solely  by 
the  influence  of  the  Cro^vn,  was  terrified  at  the  apprehension  of  the 
outcries  which  the  assumption  of  these  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
Cro^vn  might  have  occasioned.  By  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
they  belonged  to  the  Crown.  If  they  were  obscurely  ceded  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  by  any  charter,  they  were  unconstitutionally  ce  ded .  If  the  Crown 
grows  too  powerful  for  the  constitution,  attack  it  in  form,  or  counter¬ 
balance  its  influence  by  adding  weight  to  the  scale  of  the  people,  re¬ 
store  the  integrity  of  the  representation  :  or,  if  you  cawl  at  the  word 
restore,  create  it.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  transfer  or  to  give 
sovereign  power  to  a  party,  most  of  whom  have  publicly  opposed, 
and  all  of  whom,  as  I  believe,  are  enemies  in  their  hearts  to,  every 
mode  of  Parliamentary  refoi’mation.  You  recur  to  the  precedent  of 
1688.  I  love  that  precedent  fr^om  my  soul.  But  before  the  whole 
of  the  precedent  will  answer  the  purpose  of  your  argument,  you 
must  convert  the  party  which  means  to  usurp  and  appropriate  to 
itself  the  casting  weight  of  Indian  influence,  into  a  National  Part}^ 
an  attempt  which  will  baffle  all  your  abilities  while  the  code  of 
Rockingham  pohtics  remains  on  record,  and  while  these  politics 
are  melted  into  North’s.  After  all,  do  manus.  When  I  review  Mr. 
Burke’s  picture  of  India,  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  every  consideration 
of  party,  and  indeed  every  object  that  entered  into  the  contemplation 
of  Guy  Pawkes,  in  order  to  make  some  compensation  to  humankind 


for  tlie  liorrors  that  have  been  perpetrated  there  under  the  name 
and  auspices  of  an  English  government.  I  say  compensation,  for 
reparation,  I  fear,  is  impracticable.  I  doubt  we  have  infected 
everything  that  has  come  in  contact  with  us,  and  that  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  entire  and  important  classes  of  man  has  struck  at  the 
character  of  the  country.  But  to  conclude.  Admitting  all  yowr 
principles,  I  reprobate  the  composition  of  your  commission. 
Lewisham,  B’orth  and  Elliot  were  born,  and  have  been  drenched 
through  life  in  the  sink  of  corruption.  Let  Heaven  take  to  itself 
poor  Fletcher  or  Gregory,  and  the  K —  will  clap  in  a  man  after  his 
own  heart.  Then  what  will  become  of  your  plan  of  reformation  ? 
It  will  be  given  into  the  hands  of  men — fit  to  succeed  Lord  Horth. 
You  will  say  that  Pitt’s  bill  exposes  us  to  the  same  risk  in  the 
first  instance,  I  know  nothing  of  the  principle  nor  the  provisions 
of  that  bill.  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  man  nor  for  his  present 
conduct.  I  said  in  my  last,  or  I  meant  to  say,  that  he  was  the  sole 
obstacle  in  the  w^ay  of  a  dissolution.  I  intended  not  to  go  much 
farther :  although  I  believe  that  his  apology  for  himself,  when  it 
appears,  will  surprise  you.  I  abhor  secret  influence  as  much  as  any 
man,  and  I  detest  those  who  submit  to  be  the  tools  of  it.  I  think 
it  wiYl  tui'u  out,  strong  as  appearances  are  against  him,  that  Pitt  is 
not  one  of  those  tools.  As  to  a  dissolution,  I  j)ersist  in  thinking  it 
would  rather  be  dangerous,  as  tending  to  confirm  dangerous  prece¬ 
dents,  than  dangerous  in  the  instance.  With  regard  to  charters, 
doubtless  they  may  be  forfeited  by  corporate  bodies,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  individual  may  forfeit  his  life,  or  a  king  his .  crown. 
But  I  cannot  consent  that  Bradshaw  should  bully,  or  Jeffries 
taunt,  or  Attorney  Lee  crack  jokes  on  such  topics. 

I  must  confess  after  all  that  I  have  little  recollection  of  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  I  wish  you  would  send  me 
a  copy  of  one.  Adieu,  I  dare  not  stir  out  in  this  weather,  my 
physician  absolutely  forbids  it ;  which  almost  breaks  my  heart. 

Yours, 

Pn.  E 

If  I  had  strength  to  methodise  what  I  have  said  I  should  confute 
you  to  my  own  satisfaction.  But  I  beg  of  you  not  to  believe  that 
all  I  have  said,  or  any  part  of  it,  impfies  a  predilection  for  any  party. 
The  calm  and  deliberate  result  of  my  reflections  on  this  subject  is  a 
fixed  detestation  of  all  the  parties  and  of  most  individuals  to  be 
met  vfdth  in  this  country. 


first  time  on.  July  2,  1784,  in  a  debate  concerning  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  ending 
bis  speech,  he  said  that  he  wished  to  guard  himself 
against  two  sorts  of  misconstructions :  the  first,  that 
he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Company.  To  the  ‘  Court  of 
Directors,’  he  said,  ‘  I  neither  owe  nor  profess  any  grati¬ 
tude,  although,  for  six  years  together,  they  constantly  and 
highly  approved  my  conduct.  I  owe  them  no  obHgation 
for  empty  promises  of  support  and  barren  praises,  pure 
and  unmixed,  as  I  have  always  found  them,  with  any 

serious  proof  of  their  approbation . Eeither  do  I 

profess  any  special  devotion  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors  : 
I  mean  to  the  power  that  has  generally  preponderated 
in  that  court.  They  have  almost  uniformly  supported 
the  persons  and  measures  which  I  have  uniformly 
opposed.  But  there  is  a  thud  class  of  persons,  com¬ 
pletely  distinct  from  the  other  two,  for  whom  I  profess 
and  feel  the  warmest  attachment :  I  mean  the  East 
India  Company,  to  whose  service  I  owe  the  independence 
which  I  possess,  and  even  the  ground  I  stand  on  at 
this  moment.’  The  second  sort  of  misrepresentation,  he 
said,  against  which  he  wished  to  be  guarded,  ‘  is  still 
more  of  a  personal  nature.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
suspected  of  retaining  a  spark  of  personal  animosity 
to  Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  both,  I  believe,  men  of  a 
temper  too  warm  to  be  capable  of  lasting  resentments. 
Our  contest  is  at  an  end,  and  the  hostilities  it  produced 
expired  with  it.  Assuredly  I  feel  no  enmity  to  him, 
and  I  readily  acquit  him  of  harbouring  any  against  me.’ 
Assurances  which  passed,  it  may  be  feared,  only  at 
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master  of  the  anonymous  ending  his  maiden  speech 
by  complaining  ‘  of  a  letter  sent  to  me  within  these  few 
days,  signed  “Detector,"  in  which  I  am  tlireatened  with 
venffeance,  or  with  a  severe  inquisition  into  my  own 
offences,  if  I  dare  say  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of 
that  great  absent  man,  Mr.  Hastings.’  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  he  renewed  the  subject,  in  a  very  powerful  sjmech 
against  Pitt’s  India  Bill.  ‘  I  will  not,’  he  says  to  the 
House,  ‘  appeal  to  your  virtues,  or  suppose  that  you 
have  any.  If  you  have  common  sense,  if,  as  interested 
men,  you  understand  your  own  interest,  you  will  treat 
the  creatures  subject  to  your  power  with  lenity  and 
justice.’ 

Another  long  speech,  against  the  same  bill  as  amended, 
followed  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Francis  uttered  that  eloquent 
eulogy  on  Lord  Chatham  which  has  been  so  frequently 
repeated.  ‘  Had  such  an  attempt  been  made  when 
a  great  man,  who  is  now  no  more,  had  a  seat  in  this 
House,  he  would  have  started  from  the  bed  of  sickness, 
he  would  have  solicited  some  friendly  hand  to  deposit 
him  on  this  floor,  and  from  this  station,  with  a  monarch’s 
voice,  would  have  called  the  kingdom  to  arms  to  ojDpose 
it.  But  he  is  dead,  and  has  left  nothing  in  this  world 
that  resembles  him.  He  is  dead,  and  the  sins,  and 
honour,  and  character,  and  understanding,  of  the  nation 
are  dead  with  him.’  This  is  the  utterance  by  which 
Francis  is  commonly  said  to  have  given  mortal  offence 
to  William  Pitt,  the  minister ;  a  report  not  very  easy 
to  believe,  unless  the  expressions  were  pointed  in  some 
special  manner  ,  at  the  latter  so  as  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  him.  William  Pitt  at  five-and-twenty 

Ciirs 


or  nimselt  as  to  suppose  inmselt  lusultea  -wbeu  his 
fixtlier  was  called  incomparable.  But  the  passage  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  illustrate  the  cynical  advice  once  given  by 
Francis  to  a  young  member  (according  to  an  anecdote  in 
the  Edinburgh  Eeview),  ‘  never  to  praise  another,  except 
in  odium  tertii.’ 

It  was  not  long  afterwards,  in  a  debate  of  1787,  on 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  that  he  added  some 
well-known  sentences  respecting  the  great  deceased 
statesman,  which  seem  as  if  in  some  degree  intended  to 
correct  the  exuberance  of  his  former  panegyric.  ‘  He 
(Lord  Chatham)  descended  from  his  station  to  take 
notice  of  mine,  and  he  honom-ed  me  with  repeated 
marks  of  his  favour  and  protection.  How  warmly  in 
return  I  was  attached  to  his  person,  and  how  I  have  been 
grateful  to  his  memory,  they,  who  know  me,  know. 
I  admired  him,  as  a  great,  illustrious,  faulty  human 
being,  whose  character,  hke  aU  the  •  noblest  works  of 
human  composition,  should  be  determined  by  its  ex¬ 
cellences  and  not  by  its  defects.’ 

As  a  speaker,  Francis  was  unsuccessful ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  comparison  with  his  powers  as  a  writer,  and  with 
the  high  character  which  he  has  earned  for  statesman¬ 
like  ability.  He  wanted  fluency,  the  cardinal  virtue 
without  which  oratorical  success  is  impossible.  Accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  the  use  of  the  pen  up  to  the  age  of  five-and- 
forty,  he  had  not  sufficient  flexibility  of  temperament  to 
acquire,  as  others  have  done  even  at  a  later  period 
of  life,  the  great  gift  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  His 
own  theory  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Lady  Francis 
in  her  reminiscences.  ‘  Here  I  may  account  for  his 
not  being  a  ready  speaker  in  Parliament,  except  when 
roused  by  indignation  or  feeling,  when  he  electrified  the 
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known  axiom:  “ Reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing 
makes  an  exact  man,  speaking  makes  a  ready  man.” 
I  had.  enough  and  too  much  of  the  two  former,  and 
none  of  the  latter,  in  my  yoixth.  A  vessel  may  be  too 
full  to  part  easily  with  its  contents,  and  lew  orators  are 
very  exact  men ;  besides,  I  iiad  too  much  sensibility, 
and  felt  the  House  was  against  me.  The  Ilou.se  was 
Pitt’s,  and  Pitt  could  not  despise  me,  but  he  tried  to 
make  it  believe  he  did.’  I  have  said  in  my  prcliniinai'y 
remarks  that  his  lady  adds  anotlier  singular  reason  for 
his  hesitation  in  speaking,  namely,  tliat  extreme  anxiety 
to  maintain  his  secret  made  him  weigh  every  word 
lest  it  should  convict  him  of  being  Junius. 

But  against  the  common  verdict  ])assed  on  his  powers 
as  a  s])eake.v,  it  is  but  fair  to  set  the  honest  and 
enthusiii..stio  admiration  of  tlic  youtliful  Windliam,  wlio 
bestowed  on  Pi’unci.s  some  share  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
led  him  toworsliip  Burke. 

‘  It  is  a  strong  proof,’  lie  says  in  his  Diary,’  ‘  on  what 
cheap  terms  reputation  for  si)eaking  is  acquired,  or 
how  capricious  tlie  world  is  in  its  allotment  of  it  to 
different  people.  There  is  not  a  speech  of  mine  which, 
in  comparison  of  one  of  Francis’s,  would,  cither  f(.»r 
language  or  matter,  bear  examination  for  one  moment, 
yet  about  my  perl’ormavu'.es  in  that  way  a  great  fuss 
is  made,  while  of  his  no  one  sjieaks  a  word.’  ‘  Let 
any  one,’  ho  says  again,  ‘  reimanber  the  rcpe[)tion  and 
examine  the  language  and  matter  of  any  of  Francis’s 
speeches,  and  then  suy  wliat  the  projmrtion  is,  on  matters 
of  this  sort,  between  ])raise  and  merit.  Francis’s  speeches 
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force  of  diction,  can  stand  in  competition  witTi  Francis’s.’ 

A  few  words  may  "be  added,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question,  from  one  who  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  no 
Whig  pohtician  or  orator  was  duly  launched  who  had  not 
received  a  testimonial  from  himself — Dr.  Parr : 

‘  Though  I  have  not  much  personal  acquaintance  with 
llr.  Francis,  I  think  highly  of  his  erudition  and  taste, 
and  in  the  book  which  you  have  obligingly  sent  me 
I  have  found  him  doing  justice  to  a  very  good  cause 
by  some  very  good  speeches.  I  see  in  them  the  acuteness 
and  precision,  the  perspicuity  and  even  humorousness, 
the  rapid  marches  and  lively  transitions  which  mark 
his  best  manner,  with  excellences  which  the  churlish 
or  fastidious  spirit  of  criticism  must  acknowledge  to 
be  well  adapted  to  a  popular  assembly.  Windham 
is  sometimes  circuitous  and  involved,  Pitt  is  diffuse 
and  dissipated,  Dunclas  is  boisterous  and  coarse,  but 
Francis  is  never  obscure,  never  languid;  I  track  the 
man  of  letters  in  every  page,  and  I  often  feel,  keenly 
indeed,  but  agreeably,  the  peculiarities  of  his  teinjaer. 
You  will  understand  the  whole  of  my  meaning  when 
I  say  that  what  in  his  conversation  seems  restlessness, 
is,  in  his  speeches,  exalted  into  animation.  Whether 
or  not  your  numbers  be  thinned,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
your  phalanx,  in  my  mind,  loses  much  of  its  strength 
and  its  splendour  when  such  steady  auxiliaries  as  Francis 
and  Honey  wood  are  driven  out  of  the  ranks.’ ^ 

Both  were  no  doubt  in  the  right,  from  their  respective 

^  Of  all  men  wlio  have  obtained  a  reputation  as  critics,  Dr.  Parr  was  surely 
cn3owed  with  the  smallest  amount  of  tact  and  perception.  The  following 
are  reasons  which  he  gives  for  believing  that  Francis  did  not  write  Junius. 

^  Francis  never  writes  anything  but  English,  and  there  is  gallicism  in 
Junius.  Francis  is  fmious,  but  not  malevolent.  Francis  is  never  cool. 


liabit  of  publishing  in  the  form  of  pamphlets)  give  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  reason  why,  with  all  their 
merit,  they  failed  to  captivate  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  were  no  doubt  singularly  masculine  and  ‘  sinewy  ’ 
in  their  fabric ;  ‘  there  was  no  gummy  flesh  about  them,’ 
says  one  of  his  panegyrists.  But  when  they  were 
not  strictly  and  closely  business-like,  they  were  generally 
didactic.  He  laid  down  proposition  after  proposition 
\vith  the  air  of  a  professor  accumulating  a  sorites.  If 
the  House  would  not  endure  this  kind  of  generalisation 
in  Biu'ke — as  we  know  it  would  not — it  was  stih  less 
likely  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  Francis,  who  had  much  of 
the  discursive  mind  and  tendency  to  analogical  argument 
of  Bm'ke,  but  without  the  richness  of  his  genius.  The 
general  cast  of  his  eloquence,  moreover,  as  of  his  mind, 
was  sternly  incisive ;  the  background  of  his  oratory 
usually  sombre  and  severe,  and  only  reheved,  if  at  aU, 
by  lurid  flashes  of  tempestuous  invective. 

Perhaps  an  adequate  specimen  of  Francis’s  peculiar 
manner,  when  disengaged  from  personahty,  will  be  found 
in  passages  from  a  speech  which  he  dehvered  in  1787  on 
the  subject  of  Pitt’s  commercial  treaty  with.  France.  It 
wih  be  remembered  that  this  measure  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  Foxites ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
party  connexion  went  a  long  way  in  dictating  to  the 
leading  Whigs,  the  champions  of  enlightenment,  the 
tone  of  strong  national  and  anti-Gallican  prejudice 
which  they  adopted  on  this  occasion.  Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  this  speech  exhibits  as  much  of  the  peculiar 
Junian  vein  of  epigrammatic  generalisation  as  any  of 
his  performances : 

‘  But  we  are  told  that  one  merit  of  the  present  measure 
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In'ow,  supposing  that  the  opinions  in  question  really 
did  deserve  the  name,  is  it  clear  that  it  would  therefore 
be  sale  or  prudent  to  eradicate  such  opinions?  The 
judgment  of  a  nation  appears  in  its  proverbs  ;  the  virtues 
and  probably  the  vices  of  a  nation  appear  in  its  prejudices. 
To  cure  a  whole  people  of  their  prejudices  is  to  efface 
their  distinct  character.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
existence  as  a  moral  or  immoral  nation.  The  national 
mind  is  formed  by  circumstances  external  to  it,  not  upon 
the  internal  principles.  The  French  and  Enghsh,  we 
say,  are  natural  enemies :  not  because  there  is  any 
natural  antipathy  between  them ;  on  the  contrary,  no 
people  agree  better  in  private  life..  It  is  their  relative 
position,  their  vicinity  to  each  other  that  furnish  a 
perpetual  source  of  dispute,  that  make  them  rivals 
in  peace  as  well  as  enemies  in  war.  Nations  which 
border  on  each  other  never  can  thoroughly  agree : 
for  this  single  reason,  because  they  are  neighbours.  .  ,  . 
With  respect  to  the  French,  if  peace  can  be  preserved 
between  us  on  terms  of  honour  and  security  to  England, 
who  is  there  so  mad  or  wicked  as  to  refuse  it?  But 
take  care  that  the  peace  be  armed.  As  to  an  alliance  or 
intimate  union  between  the  cabinets  of  an  absolute  and  a 
limited  monarchy,  it  is  not  antipathy,  it  is  not  prejudice, 
it  is  the  policy,  it  is  the  wisdom,  it  is  the  experience 
of  England  which  ever  have  and  for  ever  should  deter  us 
from  accepting  it.  I  need  not  look  back  to  the  days  of 
Agincourt  and  Cressy ;  for  neither  could  causes  so  remote 
have  operated  so  long,  nor  is  a  battle  between  hostile 
nations,  any  more  than  a  duel  between  individuals,  a 
motive  for  hating  each  other.  The  battle  and  the  duel 
act  as  a  crisis  which  kills  the  parties  or  cures  tlie  disease. 


of  France . If  the  present  patience  of  the  House 

would  permit  me  ’  (he  concludes  rather  significantly) 

‘  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more.’ 

In  1785  Hastings  returned  from  India.  The  following 
letters  from  Francis — the  first  to  Wheler,  of  whose 
decease,  which  had  taken  place,  he  had  not  heard 
the  second  to  Eichard  Tilghman,  who  had  gone  back  tc 
Calcutta,  where  he  died  in  1787 — show  with  what  interest 
Francis  up  to  that  time  continued  to  regard  the  coui'se  o: 
affairs  in  Bengal. 

London,  January  12,  1785. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  by  tbe  Fox  pacquet,  wliicl 
carried  oiiti  General  Sloper,  I  Lave  seen  no  reason  to  depart  from  tin 
ideas  which  I  then  threw  out  to  you  in  that  letter.  The  contesi 
between  George  Yansittart  and  Kalph  Leycester,  for  the  succcssior 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  if  it  ever  was  serious,  has  not  been  revived,  anc 
we  have  heard  no  more  of  either  of  them.  The  office  is  not  consi¬ 
dered  as  vacant,  or  likely  to  be  so.  Mr.  Hastings  seems  to  have  nc 
thoughts  of  resigning  ;  for  though  in  February  last,  when  he  set  oul 
for  Lucknow,  he  wrote  to  the  directors  in  a  very  desponding  style,  he 
seems  to  have  recovered  his  spirits  when  he  arrived  there,  and,  as 
usual,  promises  to  do  wonders  if  he  be  continued  in  the  government. 
How  wonderfully  his  language  is  altered  about  his  Majesty  Shah 
Allum  !  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  has  some  new  mischief  in  his 
head,  and  that  ere  it  be  long,  we  shall  hear  of  an  expedition  to 
Delhi  or  Bundelcund.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be  quiet. 

There  is  a  rumour  here,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  would  by  no 
means  answer,  that  an  accommodation  is  on  foot  between  the  ministry 
and  Lord  Bute,  of  which  one  of  the  conditions  is  the  appoiuiment  of 
Lord  Macartney  to  succeed  to  Bengal.  But  if  you  could  prevail  on 
Hastings  to  resign,  you  might  hold  the  government  a  year  or  two 
before  any  appointment  from  hence  could  supersede  you.  I  should 
look  on  that  event  as  the  salvation  of  India,  for  I  know  you  will  do 
right. 

Poor  Tilghman  is  to  deliver  you  this  letter.  It  will  be  a  great 
happiness  to  him  to  see  you  once  more,  and  he  will  communicate  to 
you  everything  that  I  know  or  think  about  the  state  of  affairs.  I 
pray  you,  my  friend,  to  serve  him  if  you  can,  I  have  no  other 


Ilow  criiellj  and  unjustly  the  directors  have  treated  him.  But  I 
hope  it  will  make  no  great  difference  for  the  present,  and  that 
tilings  will  come  about  again.  If  either  my  present  situation  in 
Parliament,  or  any  other  that  I  may  hereafter  be  placed  in,  can  be 
made  useful  to  your  service,  I  desire  you  to  consider  me  as  at  all 
times  at  your  disposal.  Indian  affairs  cannot  stand  as  they  are ;  and 
while  they  are  canvassed  at  all,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  avoid 
taking  a  principal  share  in  them. 

I  have  been  and  always  shall  be  your  fiiend  and  advocate  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability. 

I  have  it  from  good  authority  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  to  bring  in  another 
bill  to  amend  the  last,  and  that  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  over  the  directors,  particularly  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hTabob  of  Arcot’s  debts,  are  to  be  stiuctly  canvassed.  They  all  begin 
to  perceive  and  come  to  aclcnowledge  that  a  double  government 
cannot  govern.  The  directors  now  are  compelled  to  sign  letters 
written  for  them  by  others,  and  directly  opposite  to  tlieir  own  senti¬ 
ments. 

Sir  E.  Impey  is  preparing  to  return  ;  but  I  think  there  will  be  a 
grievous  question  on  that  motion.  Our  funds  are  extremely  low, 
and  a  war  on  the  continent  is  thought  to  be  unavoidable.  I  ho2De 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  peace  in  India. 

With  my  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Wheler,  I  am  ever  faithfully  and 
affectionately, 

Yours, 

Pdward  Wheler,  Esq.  P.  EranCIS. 

Take  care  to  seal  the  enclosed  letters  before  you  deliver  them  ;  and 
so,  farewell. 

The  letter  was  found  enclosed  in  a  paper  containing 
the  following  endorsement  in  Mr.  Francis’s  handwriting  : 

April  li,  1786. 

Bear  Tilghman, — I  am  just  come  from  dinner  at  my  neighbonr 
Mr.  Bevan’s,  where  I  have  heard  that  the  Button’s  pacquet  goes 
to  Portsmouth  this  night,  so  I  take  the  chance  of  a  letter  hy  the 
post  to  tell  you  that  we  have  just  heard  of  Mr.  Wheler’s  death  hy  a 
letter  overland  from  Mr.  Hastings.  I  lament  his  loss  for  his  o-wu 
sake,  and  I  feel  it  very  sensibly  for  yours.  However,  keep  up  your 
spirits.  You  know  there  are  people  here  who  -will  stand  by  you  in 


anywhere  than  die  in  Bengal. 

The  House  list  has  carried  it.  Major  Scott  is  thrown  out,  and  I 
am  assured  ncTer  can  have  the  smallest  chance  again.  You  will 
certainly  jGLnd  Mr.  H.  in  Bengal.  But  I  conclude  he  will  not  stay 
when  he  hears  of  Lord  Macartney’s  appointment. 

This  country  is  in  a  flame  against  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  of  commercial 
settlement  wuth  Ireland,  and  I  think  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  as  un¬ 
popular  as  ever  Pox  was. 

All  your  friends  in  this  town  are  well.  Your  brother  is  a  great 
prince.  The  Reform  is  to  come  on  next  Monday  ;  but  I  understand 
it  is  to  be  thrown  out  with  disgrace. 

Yours  always, 

.  P.  P, 

You  know  the  directors  have  reinstated  you  in  your  rank  in  their 
service. 

London,  June  8,  1785. 

My  dear  Tilghman, — If  I  have  anything  material  to  say  to  you 
which  at  present  does  not  occur  to  me,  I  must  reserve  it  for  the  first 
ship  of  the  ensuing  season,  for  God  knows  how  or  when,  this  may 
reach  you.  I  have  recommended  you  to  Lord  Macartney,  tlirough 
Mr.  Staunton,  in  a  way  which  he  assures  me  will  be  effectual,  at 
least  to  secure  his  goodwill  to  you.  You  must  cultivate  (sic)  with 
Mr.  Staunton,  who,  on  his  part,  promises  everything  I  could  ask. 
Major  Scott  tells  me  he  expects  Mr.  Hastings  home  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  He  says,  too,  that  it  was  reported  at  the  Cape  that 
Lord  Macartney  was  preparing  to  come  to  England,  hut  I  do  not 
give  implicit  credit  to  either  of  these  stories.  In  a  few  days  I  set 
out  for  Paris,  perfectly  weary  of  Parliament.  Tell  Bristow  that  I 
have  received  all  his  papers  and  studied  them,  but  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  write  since  they  arrived.  I  do  not  think  that  his 
business  will  be  taken  up  here  at  all.  It  will  depend  wholly  on 
Lord  Macartney  to  do  him  justice.  If  any  question  arises  I  shall  do 
my  part.  All  here  are  well. 

Yours  ever. 

Pray  tell  Sir  John  Day  that  I  shall  answer  his  letter  hy  the  first 
opportunity.  If  he  has  really  been  obliged  to  refund,  I  shall  think 
his  case  singular. 

The  last  years  of  the  administration  of  Hastings  had 
been  triumphant.  He  came  to  find  the  authorities  of  the 
India  House  prepared  to  receive  him  with  open  arms ; 

Linrv  T-onriTTov/ii/'l  -fvrM-n  thot.  i n r*l in n f i An  fAWQrda  Tnrlion 
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feature  in  Ms  character.  I  have  heard  him  avow  this 
sentiment  more  openly  and  more  explicitly  than  I  ever 
heard  any  other  man  avow  it  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
hfe.’  1 

‘  Of  all  Hastings’s  enemies,’  says  another  contemporary, 
‘Francis  might  be  justly  deemed  the  most  inveterate  and 
implacable.  He  was  likewise  the  most  formidable,  not 
only  from  Ms  local  knowledge  obtained  while  on  the 
spot,  but  from  the  composition  of  his  mind.  Unlike 
Burke,  Francis’s  hatred,  cool,  sagacious,  and  controlled  by 
his  judgment,  enabled  him  to  direct  his  weapon  with 
malignant  skill.  Burke’s  rancour  exhausted  itself  in  a 
torrent  of  invective,  always  decorated  with  classic  allu¬ 
sions,  frequently  illustrated  by  wit  and  humour.  Francis, 
like  Junius,  tore  his  victim  with  deliberate,  scientific 
ability,  was  rarely  carried  away  by  passion,  preserved  Ms 
enmity  ever  fr'esh,  laboured  with  unceasing  perseverance, 
and  made  his  hostihty  felt  by  deeds  stiU  more  than  by 
words.  Such  was  the  different  formation  of  the  two  men.’  ^ 

‘  To  Hastings,’  says  the  writer  in  the  ‘  Calcutta  Eeview  ’ 
already  so  often  quoted,  ‘  everything  was  new  and  strange : 
he  stood  alone  and  unpractised  to  contend  against  a 
number  of  expert -assailants.  When  he  called  in  an  ally, 
he  made  the  great  naistake  of  his  hfe.  What  he 
required  as  an  associate,  was  a  skilful  tactician,  of  elo¬ 
quent  address,  of  rapid  execution,  one  admirably  cunning 
of  fence,  versed  in  all  the  ways  of  parliamentary  warfare, 
and  enjoying  the  reputation  of  a  gifted  and  high-minded 
man.  Instead  of  this,  he  called  in  a  lumbering  block¬ 
head  whose  only  vreight  was  the  weight  of  his  own 
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do  with  it ;  who  wotiried  the  House  without  serving  his 
master,  aud  did  all  that  liimiau  dulness  could  do  to  show'  how 
de])loral)ly  Hastings  had  committed  himself  by  selecting 
so  very  obtuse  a  persoiiage  h)T  the  performance  of  so 
delicate  a  duty.  Against  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  the 
legal  acaiteness  of  Lawrence,  and  the  untiring  energy  of 
Philip  Francis,  Hastings  set  up  the  profound  stupidity  of 
Major  Scott.’ 

P’or  a  long  time,  however,  the  prospects  of  the  framers 
of  ‘  article.s  of  impcachnient  ’  were  far  from  bright. 
Altlioiigh  Pitt  took  up  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  no 
W'armth,  yet  lie  did  espouse  it ;  compact  majorities  ac¬ 
cordingly  negatived  several  articles,  and  some  of  the 
boldest  Tndiau  reformers  of  former  years,  such  as  Dundas, 
contrived  to  accommodate  their  new  zeal  in  favour  of 
Hastings  with  their  old  creed.  So  things  went  on,  until 
the  extraordinary  change  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  Pitt, 
Avhicli  declared  itself  on  the  so-called  ‘  Benares  Cliarge  ’ 
(in  June,  178G),  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of  the  game. 
It  nanains  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  unaccountable 
passages  iu  the  carcei:  of  the  great  statesman  that  he, 
who  had  passed  over  iu  vsilence,  and  allowed  his  followers 
to  deleud,  what  Mr.  Mas.sey  too  truly  terms  in  his  History 
(ch.  29)  ‘  the  transcondaut  infamy  of  the  Eohilla  War, 
which  casts  a  shade  over  the  niany  other  iniquities  of 
Hastings,  glaring  as  they  were,’  should  have  taken  his 
stand  on  the  far  less  profligate  Benares  affair,  and  that 
only  as  to  a  comparatively  unimportant  point,  for  Pitt 
only  maintained  that  a  fine  inflicted  by  Hastings  on 
Cheyt  Singh  was  exorbitant  in  amount,  not  that  it  was 
unjust.  It  is  in  truth  one  of  the  unexplained  mysteries  in 
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the  history  of  English  political  warfare.  But  the  solution 
most  honourable  to  Pitt  was  probably  the  true  one. 
He  was  reluctant  to  separate  himself  from  the  party  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  India  House,  and  to  aid  in  the  designs  of 
his  own  personal  enemies.  But  a  strong  sense  of  the  real 
gravity  of  the  case  against  Hastings  grew  in  his  mind  as 
the  accusation  proceeded ;  and  he  changed  his  ground,  as 
men  who  have  long  reluctantly  taken  the  worse  part  are 
apt  to  do  at  last,  on  an  occasion  which  hardly  justified  the 
move. 

The  tide  now  turned  against  Hastings.  The  minorities 
of  his  assailants  were  turned  into  triumphant  majorities. 
Charge  after  charge  was  adopted,  and  finally  the  great 
measure  of  impeachment  was  resolved  on.  But  when  the 
list  of  managers  of  the  impeachment  was  under  debate, 
the  name  of  Francis  was  excluded  (April  1787)  by  a 
majority  of  96  to  44.  Burke  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
procure  this  vote  to  be  rescinded.  It  was  confinned,  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  by  a  majority  of  97  against  23. 

If  Francis  had  been  personally  more  successful  in  the 
House,  less  haughty  and  supercilious  in  private  life — for 
such  was  the  character  he  had  by  this  time  earned — the 
result  might  perhaps  have  been  different.  The  reason 
given  in  debate,  however,  was  his  personal  hostility  to 
Hastings.  The  propriety  of  the  resolution  was  mnch 
debated  then  and  since.  It  deprived  the  impeachment  of 
its  best-informed  supporter.  Many  were  disposed  to  say 
(with  Mr.  Storer,  Lord  Auckland’s  correspondent,  Dec.  5, 
1787),  that  this  hostility  ‘would  be  a  bar  to  his  being 
a  iudse.  but  is  in  fact  rather  a  recommendation  for  a 
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full  of  weight. 

Francis  vindicated  his  character  from  the  charges  thus 
brought  against  it  in  some  able  speeches.  He  ‘  took  this 
occasion  (AprU.  19,  1787)  of  vindicating  his  character 
against  certain  malicious  injunctions  which  had  been 
industriously  circulated,  both  within  and  without  the 
House,  and  to  the  effects  of  which  he  attributed  the 
rejection  of  his  name  in  the  appointment  cf  the  committee 
the  day  before.  It  had  been  intimated,  he  said,  that 
through  the  whole  of  his  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Hastings  he  had  been  actuated  by  private  personal 
motives  of  hostility  and  hatred.  In  justification  of  himself 
therefore,  he  should  beg  to  state  to  the  committee  the 
origin  and  ground  of  that  hostility.’  He  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  he  declared,  had  left  England  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings.  When  they  landed  at  Calcutta, 
‘  they  soon  found  their  error  :  it  was  upon  pubhc  grounds, 
as  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  India 
well  knew,  that  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Hastings  com¬ 
menced,  and  that  his  had  continued  to  the  present 
moment.’  As  to  the  duel,  he  declared  that  ‘  the  difference 
between  them  was  not  private,  but  public,  on  the  ground 
of  Mr.  Hastings’s  injurious  minute.’ 

Unfortunately  no  one  can  have  studied  the  materials 
afforded  by  Francis’s  private  memoranda  and  entertain 
the  belief  that  ‘he  held  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings 
until  he  landed  at  Calcutta.’  He  seems  to  have  left  Eng¬ 
land  prejudiced  against  him.  All  that  can  truly  be  said 
for  him — and  it  is  ranch — is  that  his  vindictiveness  against 
Hastings,  although  it  ripened  into  the  bitterest  of  personal 
quarrels,  originated,  like  most  of  his  political  feelings, 
in  what  was  high-minded  and  noble.  He  believed 


oppressor.  And  if  Hastings  was  not  so,  a  chapter  in 
Anglo-Indian  history'  must  be  rewritten.  The  set-oil’ 
against  these  weighty  charges  may  itself  be  weighty ; 
but  the  cliarges  remain  the  same. 

The  following  paper  (wliicli  Francis  would  seem  to 
have  printed  and  circulated)  may  projierly  be  inserted 
here.  It  is  noticed  in  !Mr.  Parkes’s  prefiice. 

‘  I  would  do  much,  sir,  at  tliis  time,  and  in  a  cause  in 
which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  to  court  the  favour  of 
this  tissembly  and  of  power ;  but  I  will  not,  even  in  these 
circumstances,  refrain  from  saying  that  the  disposition  of 
this  House,  and  of  those  avIio  have  much  weight  in  this 
place  and  much  authority  in  this  Cf)untr3',  towards  the 
honourable  gentleman  ^  I  have  alluded  to.  does  no  credit 
to  the  House,  to  government,  or  to  any  individual  to 
Avhoin  the  observation  can  apply.  It  but  ill  evinces  any 
just  or  sound  view  of  the  ])rinciples  on  which  public  men 
are  to  be  countenanced  and  supported,  to  see  ever}- 
consideration  wliicb  should  give  splendour  to  a  character, 
which  should  excite  admiration,  command  applause,' 
honour,  and  reward,  which  should  draw  the  grateful 
thanks  and  bind  the  hearts  of  his  country  and  mankind, 
all  3'ield,  and  fall  before  the  most  unfounded,  the  most 
petty  and  capricious  prejudices,  prejudices  the  most 
eutirodj-  personal  and  the  least  connected  with  aiij’ 
manh',  rational,  or  honourable  estimate  of  character,  that 
ever  disgraced  the  wayward  choice  or  antipathies  even  of 
children.  Sir,  I  do  not  hope  to  correct  the  vice  I  am 
lamenting,  but  I  have  a  right  to  speak  my  mind  of  it ; 
and,  inconsiderable  as  I  am,  I  know  that  the  justice  of  this 
I’ebiike  will  give  it  weight.  Another  cause  for  my  concern 
at  this  disposition  of  tlie  House  tuAvards  my  honourable 
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reform  and  of  benefit  to  India  that  we  should  yet  be  so 
far  removed  from  the  sound  and  efficient  principle  of  that 
reform,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  on  another 
occasion,  consists  above  all  in  a  just  discrimination 
between  merit  and  misconduct,  and  in  a  steady  dis¬ 
tribution  at  home  of  honour  and  reward  to  those  who 
have  done  their  duty  abroad,  as  of  disgrace  and 
punishment  to  the  disobedience  and  crimes  of  others. 
If  the  members  of  this  House  be  indeed  so  little  read 
in  their  duties,  or  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  most 
sacred  obhgations  to  partialities  which,  although  stiU, 
I  fear,  at  the  bottom  of  then  liearts,  are  such  as  they  are 
justly  ashamed  to  avow,  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  for 
one,  I  am  determined  here,  in  the  very  seat  and  centre 
of  what  I  think  this  criminal  disposition,  to  withdraw 
myself  at  least  from  all  suspicion  of  partaking  in  its  guilt. 
In  delivering  my  opinion  of  my  honoiuable  friend,  I  am 
not  so  madly  vain  as  to  tlnnk  it  can  add  anything  to  his 
honours ;  it  is  not  for  him,  sir,  it  is  to  do  myself  honour 
that  I  say  here,  what  I  have  often  said  elsewhere,  that  of 
aU  the  great  and  considerable  men  whom  this  country 
possesses,  there  is  not  one  in  the  empke  who  has  a  claim 
so  much  beyond  aU.  question,  who  can  show  a  title  so 
thoroughly  authenticated,  as  this  gentleman,  to  the 
admiration,  the  thanks,  the  reward,  the  love  of  his  country 
and  of  the  world.  If  I  am  asked  for  proof,  I  say,  the 
book  of  his  hfe  is  open  before  you  ;  it  has  been  read,  it 
has  been  examined  in  every  fine,  by  the  diligent  in¬ 
quisition,  the  searchmg  eye  of  malice  and  envy.  Has  a 
single  blot  been  found  ?  Is  there  one  page  which  has  not 
been  traced  by  virtue  and  by  wisdom  ?  Virtue,  sir,  not  of 
the  cold  and  neutral  quahty  which  is  contented  to  avoid 
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reproach  by  shrinking  from  action,  and  is  the  best  ally 
of  vice,  but  virtue  fervent,  full  of  ardour,  of  energy, 
of  effect ;  wisdom,  sir,  not  the  mere  flash  of  genius  and 
of  talents,  though  these  are  not  wanting,  but  wisdom 
informed,  deliberate,  and  profound.  I  know,  sir,  the 
warmth  imputed  to,  nay  possessed  by  that  character ; 
it  is  a  warmth  which  does  but  burnish  aU  his  other 
virtues.  His  heart  is  warm,  his  judgment  is  cool, 
and  the  latter  of  these  features  none  will  deny,  except 
those  who  have  not  examined,  or  wish  to  disbelieve  it.’^ 

‘  Thirteen  years  ’  (Francis  said  in  the  debate  of  Decem¬ 
ber)  ‘  are  now  elapsed  since  I  first  was  connected  in  office 
■with.  Mr.  Hastings.  Six  of  them  were  wasted  in  India  in 
perpetual  contest  with  him.  Seven  years  ago  I  left  him 
there  in  possession  of  absolute  power.  In  all  that  time 
no  charges  have  been  produced  against  me.  Yet  I  think 
it  cannot  be  said  that  I  have  been  particularly  cautious 
not  to  provoke  hostility,  or  that  there  is  no  disposition 
anywhere  to  accuse  me.  Surely,  sir,  if  accusation  is 
ever  to  come,  it  is  high  time  it  should  appear.  If  now, 
or  at  any  other  period,  I  should  be  obliged  to  change 
place  with  Mi\  Hastings,  if  hereafter  it  should  be  my 
lot  to  be  accused,  I  shall  assuredly  never  object  to 
liis  being  my  prosecutor ;  •  for  though  by  removing  a 
powerful,  a  well-informed,  and,  in  the  sense  of  the  present 
argument,  an  inveterate  prosecutor,  I  might  provide  for 
my  safety,  my  honour  would  be  lost.’ 

His  fi.nal  exclusion  from  the  list  drew  from  the  whole 
body  of  managers,  headed  by  Burke,  that  remarkable 
expression  of  their  sense  of  his  personal  importance 
which  deserves  a  place  in  any  account  of  his  life 


To  Tliilif  Francis. 

Committee  Eoom,  House  of  Commons,  December  18,  1787. 

Sir, — There  is  nothing  in  the  orders  of  the  House  which 
prevents  us  from  resorting  to  yoin*  assistance,  and  we  should  show 
very  little  regard  to  our  honour,  to  our  duty,  and  to  the  effectual 
execution  of  our  trust,  if  we  omitted  any  means  that  are  left  in  our 
j.)ower  to  obtain  the  most  beneficial  use  of  it. 

An  exact  local  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Bengal  is  requisite  in 
every  step  of  our  proceeding  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  our  informa¬ 
tion  should  come  from  som^ces  not  only  competent,  but  unsuspected. 
We  have  perused,  as  our  duty  has  often  led  us  to  do,  with  great 
attention,  the  records  of  the  Company  during  the  time  in  which  you 
oxccLited  the  important  office  committed  to  you  by  Parliament,  and 
our  good  opinion  of  you  has  grown  in  exact  proportion  of  the 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  our  researches.  We  have  found  that, 
as  far  as  in  you  lay,  you  fully  answered  the  ends  of  your  arduous 
delegation.  An  exact  obedience  to  the  authority  placed  over  you  by 
tlie  laws  of  the  country,  wise  and  steady  princi23les  of  government, 
an  inflexible  integrity  in  yourself,  and  a  firm  resistance  to  all  corrupt 
practice  in  others,  crowned  by  a  uniform  benevolent  attention  to  the 
rights,  properties,  and  welfare  of  the  natives  (the  grand  leading 
object  of  your  appointment),  appear  eminently  throughout  these 
records.  Such  a  conduct,  so  tried,  acknowledged,  and  recorded, 
demands  our  fullest  confidence. 

They  conclude  by  requesting,  in  more  specific  terms, 
the  assistance  they  require  of  him,  and,  in  particular,  his 
frequent  attendance  at  their  committee. 

Francis,  no  doubt,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  did  not 
withhold  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  from  the  managers  ; 
but  in  the  great  drama  of  impeachment  enacted  in 
Westminster  Hall  he  could  take  no  open  part.  The 
career  of  his  public  life  received  a  check  which  was  most 
sensibly  felt.  The  increased  bitterness,  along  with  a 
sense  of  discorrragement,  which  characterises  his  subse¬ 
quent  speeches  on  Indian  affairs  (particularly  those  on 
the  unsuccessfully  proposed  impeachment  of  his  enemy 
Impey,  in  1788)  is  evident  enough.  And  this  oc- 
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with  Burke.  ^ 

*  I  insert  liere  a  menioraudum  wHcli  I  find  among  tlie  papers  of  Mr. 
Parkes  on  tlie  subject  of  Francis’s  exclusion : — ‘  As  to  the  proposal  of 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Warren 
Hastings  impeachment,  vide  Lord  Brougham’s  character  of  Francis  and 
ohservations  on  the  above  question  in  Lord  Brougham’s  ‘^Statesmen,” 
vol.  ii.  p,  80.  On  the  whole  I  concur  in  the  view  that  Francis  was  properlj^ 
rejected.  But  much  pro  et  co7i.  may  be  ui’ged  on  the  point.  Francis,  to  the 
end  of  life,  deemed  his  rejection  most  unjustifiable.  As  a  general  rule,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  same  persons  should  never  combine  the  functions  of  accusers  and 
jiidpeSy  fimctions  which  ought  always  to  he  kept  distinct.  But,  in  truth,  all 
the  managers  were  more  or  less  accusers  and  judges.  They  scrupled  not  to 
vote  in  every  division.  There  never  was  so  disgracefully  constituted  a 
tribunal  and  {vide  James  Mill’s  condemnation  of  it  in  his  History  of  British 
India”)  it  gave  its  object  of  prosecution  the  vantage  ground  of  the  just 
complaint  that  he  w^as  a  “  persecuted  man,”  and  in  many  senses  Hastings  was 
such.  The  enormous  cost  of  the  impeachment  to  the  accused,  the  uncon¬ 
scionable  delays  and  duration  of  the  trial,  the  constant  violation  on  both  sides 
of  the  principles  and  rules  of  evidence,  wiB  ever  be  a  deep  stain  on  our 
highest  court  of  judicature. 

^  But  to  the  point  in  question  ;  Ought  Francis  or  ought  he  not  to  have  been 
nominated  one  of  the  managers  ?  I  shall  argue  iu  the  negative,  not  for  the 
common  reason  assigned,  hut  on  other  grounds.  Francis’s  personal  relations 
with  Hastings  were  veiy  peculiar  aud  of  much  delicacy.  They  had  been  for 
several  years  in  India  opposed  to  each  other,  not  only  in  policy  hut  personally, 
both  entertaining  equal  animosity,  amounting  to  personal  hatred.  Several 
articles  of  the  impeachment  were  subjects  in  which  Francis  had  taken 
an  individual  part  diametrically  contrary  to  Hastings.  In  fact,  Francis 
would  have  been  on  many  articles  the  most  important  and  iudispensahlo 
witness  against  Hastings,  especially  had  the  case  of  Nuncomar  been 
entertained.  Indeed,  Francis  would  have  aided  the  managers  much  more 
effectively  had  he  not  been  even  proposed  as  a  manager.  The  vote  of 
the  majority  rejecting  him  declared  him  ineligible  as  an  accuser  and  as  a 
witness  in  the  cause.  (  Vide  Debates.”)  Thus  he  was  in  a  degree  branded  as 
a  challenged  juryman,  the  objection  to  him  as  one  of  the  panel  being 
allowed  by  the  court !  Nor  was  his  position  at  all  afterwards  mended,  the 
managers  publicly  declaring  that  notwithstanding  his  rejection  they  should 
nevertheless  consult  and  ti'eat  him  as  a  colleague  !  Thus,  and  in  his  known 
intimacy  and  influence  with  Burke,  Francis  was  viewed  by  the  public  as  a  sort 
of  informer,  an  unfair  accuser,  and  he  was  coricatm’ed  (by  Sayer)  as  the 

Prompter  ”  behind  the  scenes.  Thus  also  in  Francis’s  own  language,  on  the 
termination  of  the  tiial,  it  would  seem  that  he  himself,  not  Hastings,  was 
the  real  culprit  arraigned  and  tried !  Francis,  so  far,  was  placed,  aud 
partly  placed  himself,  iu  a  false  position. 


Jburico  to  Mmncis. 


September  30,  1786. 

My  clear  Francis, — Hero  I  am  returned  from  my  Scotcli  journey. 
On  wlmt  jonrnoys  liavc  you  been,  and  what  does  your  —  prompt 
you  to?  If  you  arc  for  kuottlno'  and  splicing,  and  preparing  again 
Ic)!’  action  in  tlic  Bay  of  Bengal,  hayc  at  you.  We  shall  not  indeed 
3Malc(;  Hueb  a  fortune  of  our  naval  engagements  in  those  seas  as 
Sir  Edward  HughoH,  But  let  ns  do  what  we  can.  Adieu.  Our 
])cst  and  most  cordial  compliments  to  Mrs.  Francis  and  the  ladies. 

Yours  ever  most  sincerely, 

Edm.  Burke, 
Novembor  14,  1785. 

My  deal*  Francis, — I  proposed  going  to  yon  the  instant  almost 
<hat  I  reiicivcd  your  letter.  But  first  Fox  came  in  upon  me  ;  and 
aftorwarilH  came  an  engagoniont  to  Lady  Rockingham,  from  Avhichl 
e.oiild  not  Avoll  bo  olf.  1  now  cannot  go  ;  but  if  you  and  Mrs. 
Francis  and  tbo  young  ladies  will  favour  me  with  your  company  any 
day  after  Wodnosday,  wo  slioulcl  be  extremely  obliged  to  you. 
1'liaiik  you  for  youi*  kind  attciitioii  to  Dick. 

I  am,  my  clear  sir, 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

Edm.  Burke. 

UcacoDsfiokl,  November  23,  1785. 

My  clear  Sir, — I  sball  bo  with  you  on  Saturday  next,  if  some 
nccideiit  that  I  don’t  foresee  should  not  prevent  me.  I  have  lately 
} Kissed  a  very  pleasant  day  with  Mr.  Fox  here.  I  shall  he  happy  in 
liaving  the  same  satisfaction  renewed,  with  the  improvement  it  must 
j'eeeive  at  Sheen. ^ 

i  do  not  well  see  how  the  East  can  be  kept  out  of  our  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  if  wei‘0  to  clioose,  it  should  make  mere  matter  of 
conversation  and  not  the  subject  of  a  business  consultation.  There 
can  1)0  no  dillbrunco  botweim  us  on  the  general  principles  of  Indian 

1780,  and  tho  duel  itself,  were  rousous  why  Francis  should  not  have  acted 
as  a  manager  of  tLo  inipeucluueiit.  But  siicli  circumstances  formed  no  valid 
objection.  Buolliata  oftentimes  bavo  continued  hitter  political  and  personal 
opponents  throughout  life — hut  duellists  who  have  shot  at  and  wounded 
eacJi  other  liavo  also  suhscquently  hecome  attached  friends  and  members  of 
tbo  same  cabinet.  Tbo  real  argument  against  Francis  as  a  manager  or  a 
j  udge  is,  that  bo  was  unquestionahly  an  inici'ested  party  in  the  impeachment 
of  Bastiugs,  and  that  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact.  And  it  was  no  true 
ground  for  liis  claim  to  be  a  manager  that  it  was  an  anomalous  jurisdiction, 
or  that  Bnrlce  himsolf  was  the  earliest  and  chief  accuser  of  the  ex-Govemor- 


Therefore,  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject  as  an  affair  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  management  is  unnecessary.  When  you  or  he  bring  any 
Indian  question  before  the  House,  the  single  vote  to  -which  I  am 
reduced  will  be  given  to  justice  in  the  first  place,  in  the  next  to  you 
and  to  Mr.  Fox.  If  I  -were  to  enter  into  any  further  detail,  besides 
the  indecorum  of  making  a  man’s  personal  feelings  atopic  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  great  pubhc  concern,  I  should  fall  into  the  more  dis¬ 
gusting  impropriety  of  seizing  you  upon  points  on  which  I  have  more 
than  once  troubled  you  already.  If  a  man  is  disabled  from  rendering 
any  essential  service  to  his  principles  or  to  his  party,  he  ought  at  least 
to  contrive  to  make  his  conversation  as  httle  disagreeable  as  he  can 
to  the  society  which  his  friends  may  still  be  indulgent  enough  to 
hold  with  him. 

Since  I  came  from  Scotland  ^  (or  rather  for  some  time  after  my 
I’etnrn)  I  have  endeavoured  to  banish  India  from  my  thoughts.  I 
have  not  opened  a  dinwer  on  that  subject  nor  looked  over  a  paper, 
except  two  or  three  memorials  which  were  sent  to  me,  and  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  are  curious  enough.  I  null  take  them  with  me  when 
I  go  to  you.  Adieu.  Beheve  me,  with  the  most  sincere  affection, 
my  dear  Francis, 

Most  truly  yours,  &c. 

Ed]M.  Burke. 

December  14,  1785. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^What’s  the  best  day  for  drinking — Saturday  will 
be  a  very  pleasant  day  to  me,  if  you  make  it  a  tolerable  one  to  you. 
If  anything  (so  far  as  rficm  is  concerned,  for  we  have  agreed  there 
is  no  company  good  but  that  of  voomen)  can  add  to  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  you,  it  wiH  be  your  bringing  Mr.  Arcbdechne  -with  you.  I 
wrote  you  a  volume  as  long  as  an  East  India  minute^  that  is  as  long 
as  a  European  century.  I  hope  Friday- Saturday  no  post  went 
out.  Sunday  was  Sunday — consequently  idle — and  Monday  I 
dined  -with  Lord  Incheqnin.  So  my  farm  went  to  the  devil  wliilst 
I  spent  almost  all  Tuesday  in  a  political  dissertation  to  you. 

Bring  us  good  news  of  Miss  Francis. 

Yours  ever, 

Edm.  Burke. 

To  Brisiow,  in  India. 

London,  April  15,  1786. 

Dear  Bristow, — I  do  assure  you,  that  I  have  written  to  you  by 

*  Burke  had  been  there  in  company  -with  Windham'.  (See  the  detailed 
and  very  curious  account  of  their  tour  in  the  latter’s  Diary.) 


lielp  me,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  copies  of  my  letters.  I  am  now 
to  acknowledge  yours  of  October  25,  1785,  .but  wbctTier  I  answer 
it  fully  or  not  witli  my  own  band,  you  must  take  tbo  will  for  tbe 
deed.  I  am  nearly  overwhelmed  with  tbe  toil  that  bas  fallen  un¬ 
avoidably  to  my  lot  in  preparing  and  conducting  tbe  impeacbment. 
Tbe  slavery  I  bave  gone  tbrougb  in  tbat  business,  added  to  my 
attendance  in  Parliament  and  my  efforts  to  overset  tbe  India  Bill  of 
1784,  bas  been  too  mucb  for  me ;  and,  wbat  is  worst  of  all,  tbe  pain 
of  tbe  wound  I  received  in  August,  1780,  bas  lately  returned  with 
great  violence,  so  tbat  I  can  hardly  sit  straight  in  a  chair  or  sleep 
in  my  bed.  I  shall  make  a  shift  to  tell  you,  however,  wbat  may  bo 
most  material,  and  leave  tbe  rest  to  your  uopbew,  whom  I  bave  in¬ 
structed  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  tbinlc  you  have  acted  right  not  to  quit  tbo  ground,  wbilo  an}" 
accusations  agamst  you  were  depending.  Tbe  papers  which  you 
bave  already  recorded  or  transmitted  to  me  are  very  material,  but 
I  wish  you  bad  not  withheld  any  of  your  proofs  ;  now  as,  in  my 
private  judgment,  tbe  business  of  tbe  impeachment  will  not  be  con¬ 
cluded  in  tbe  present  session,  do  not  act  on  a  presumption  that 
anything  you  bave  still  to  transmit  will  arrive  too  late,  but  send 
everything  you  bave  by  every  opportunity.  I  would  give  a  finger 
to  bave  you  here  at  present,  esjDecially  as  I  do  not  think  you  can  stay, 
long  in  tbat  country.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  soon  bo  too  hot  to 
bold  any  of  you ;  tbo  Preucli  and  Dutch  are  certainly  forming  plans 
and  collecting  forces  in  India  which  threaten,  us  with  ruin. 

Burlce  to  Francis, 

You  are  not  to  doubt  tbat  Mrs.  Burko  and  myself  always  bave 
tliougbt  and  always  shall  tliiuk  you  a  very  sensible  man  wljonover 
you  agree  with  our  sense,  and  shall  tliinlc  tbat  you.  take  every  stop 
proper  for  an  affectionate  father  whether  it  bo  taken  according  to 
to  our  own  opinion  or  not.  I  bave  great  li02')es  from  this  ISTicenc 
journey,  and  I  bojio  God  will  bless  tbat  under takmg  :  I  assure  you 
we  wish  it  here  most  cordially.  I  scarce  know  anybody  in  Prance. 
Dick  is  better  acquainted  there ;  but  I  doubt  wbetbor  bis  letters 
will  arrive  in  time  to  be  of  any  service.  Tbe  only  persons  I  know 
are  tbo  Bisbo^o  of  Auxerre  and  liis  family  and  tbe  Parisots  of  Auxerro. 
Tour  way  lies  tbrougb  tbat  town,  and  as  you  may  possibly  find  it 
necessary  to  rest  a  day  or  two  on  your  journey,  you  may  find  their 
attentions  useful.  Not  tbat,  in  general,  I  bave  found  attentions  to  ailing 
people  of  any  great  use,  unless  they  are  to  make  a  permanent  abode 


rections  and  recommendations  at  Nice  will  be  more  important ;  bnt 
til  ere  I  can  be  of  no  service  at  all,  for  I  know  no  creature  there. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who  is  so  strong  an  instance  of  the  benefit  of  that 
place,  can,  I  believe,  give  the  best  directions  both  as  to  the  route 
and  to  the  rules  to  be  observed,  and  can  recommend  (as  well  as  anj 
one  can  recommend)  to  a  place  where  hardly  any  can  be  considered 
as  residents.  I  will  send  you  letters  to  the  bishop  and  Madame 
Parisot,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  Miss  ffickey  to  write  them  for  me  to 
be  transcribed,  for  you  will  easily  conceive  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  my  Erench  in  black  and  white.  By  the  way,  I  have  just  recoh 
lected  that  I  know  Abbe  Dillon  and  his  brother.  The  house  of  the 
Dillons  are  very  civil  to  the  English,  who  are  well  received  there. 
The  archbishop  may  not  be  at  Paris  or  the  Comte,  but  you  will  take 
your  chance.  The  abbe  as  well  as  his  brother  the  chevalier  under¬ 
stand  English,  the  latter  very  well ;  so  I  can  idsk  writing  to 
them  without  the  aid  of  my  French  secretary. 

Your  ladies  have  been  so  excessive  in  rating  Mrs.  Burke  and  my 
little  attentions  to  them,  that  we  can  say  nothing  about  them  that 
win  not  look  like  a  sort  of  payment  in  kind.  But  indeed  we  are 
infinitely  flattered  in  then  liking  of  us,  and  we  think  so  well  of  them 
(whatever  we  may  do  of  ourselves)  as  to  be  persuaded  that  in  their 
ex]:)ressions  of  regard  there  is  something  more  than  politeness.  As 
to  Philip,  he  fully  answers  the  opinion  I  had  formed  on  him.  He  is 
really  a  fine,  lively,  intelligent,  and  natural  lad.  Indeed  you  are 
happy  in  your  family.  God  bless  you,  and  give  all  success  to  your 
voyage,  and  may  the  young  lady  whom  you  accompany  find  her 
excellent  mother  and  sisters  on  her  return  in  health  to  enjoy  all  the 
health  she  will  bring  with  her,  and  that  I  hope  will  be  such  to  do 
credit  to  the  climate  of  Nice. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Edm.  Burke. 

August  6,  1786. 


Hichard  Burlce  to  Francis. 

Beacousfield,  Sunday  morning,  October,  1786. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagnee  ?  Here¬ 
with  you  will  receive  the  opinions  of  one  great  judge  against  the 
practice  of  another :  Misdemeanour  'versus  Felony ;  but  Nuncomar 
w^as  hanged,  and  there  is  no  averring  against  either  lord  or  record. 

"We  found  a  letter  from  Edmund,  dated  yesterday  se’nnight  at 


tlie  wind  was  not  fair,  but  it  was  so  mild  as  to  make  tliem  relj  on 
the  tide  for  aid.  If‘  yon  remember  the  tempest  which  raged  in  these 
quarters  on  that  day,  yon  will  wonder. 

I  tToiible  you  with  a  letter,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  send  free.  Were 
I  to  use  the  language  of  tlio  writer  of  that  letter,  I  should  say  that 
your  friend  Evans  is  not  an  esquire,  and  so  I  leave  it  to  your  inge¬ 
nuity  to  add  the  profane  abbre\’iation  of  Mister.  We  Quakers 
acknowdedge  no  master.  Mrs.  Burke  sends  a  thousand  loves  and 
compliments  to  the  ladies.  I  beg  them  to  receive  half  the  number 
from  me. 

Tours  truly, 

Bichard  Burke. 


JBurlce  to  Francis. 

Noromter  3,  1786. 

My  dear  Erancis, — Here  I  am,  after  some  dqis  in  the  Stygifin 
flood  of  my  native  Liify,  which  have  made  me  quite  invulnerable 
except  iu  the  heel,  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  dillercnt  parts,  but 
perfectly  secure  as  to  the  forehead.  I  have  gone  through  with 
a  pationco  to  emulate  even  yours.  Eighty-four  hours  calms  in  the 
sea  which  is  said  to  be  so  turbulent  1  So  ill  does  the  world  estimate 
the  temper  of  Irishmen  and  Irish  seas  !  I  have  hoard  of  your 
Ulyssean  peregrinations.  Thanlc  Grod  you  have  succeeded  so  well,  at 
least  in  prospect,  in  doing  your  duty  with  much  labour  and  self- 
denial  towards  that  fine  girl  of  yours.  How  I  am  your  humble 
servant  for  all  good  works.  I  think  I  shall  go  to  town,  thongli 
but  for  one  day,  on  Monday.  Can  you  be  bere  before,  or  will  yon 
come  with  mo  when  I  have  been  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  you  and  your 
family  at  Sheen  ?  Dick  is  a  little  shaken  with  a  succession  of  colds 
and  two  voyages,  and  such  rapid  joui’ueys  and  a  continual  hurry 
in  Ireland ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  him  recovered,  and  as  much 
yours  as  I  am,  and  ought  to  be.  Mrs.  Burke  is  always  much 
attached  to  the  family  at  Sheen. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Ever  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Edm.  Burke. 

fieaconsfield,  IToromber  8,  1786. 

I  did  not  receive  your  letter  until  this  morning,  and  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  cold,  by  whatever  name  it  is  to  be  abjured,  or 
conjured,  or  exorcised.  I  proposed  to  be,  and  would  have  been,  in 
London  long  before  this,  but  I  stay  here  to  compel  Bicbard  to  stay 


ing  to  my  own  good  liMng,  I  should  certainly  fall  in  with  your 
wishes  and  go  to  Sheen  to  bring  you  to  Beaconsfield.  But  since  I 
cannot  assure  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  this,  why  cannot 
you  bring  one  of  your  fah  ladies  along  with  you,  if  Mrs.  Brands  is 
absolutely  immovable,  and  take  this  long  journey  hither  ?  It  is 
not  altogether  so  far  as  to  Mce,  the  roads  tolerable,  the  horses  and 
postilions  not  such  as  to  make  you  swear  a  great  deal,  the  inns 
clean  and  decent,  the  charges  reasonable,  the  provisions  eatable,  the 
cookery  not  poisonous,  the  climate  not  intolerably  severe,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  the  several  counties  through 
which  you  pass  not  extremely  rude  and  ferocious.  With  all  these 
encouraging  circumstances,  I  hope  to  see  you  here.  If  not,  pray 
tell  me  so  as  soon  as  you  receive  this. 

E.  B. 


Francis  to  Sliee, 

Xoudon,  December  4,  1786. 

My  dear  Shee, — I  take  the  opportunity  of  a  gentleman  who  goes  to 
Bengal  in  a  foreign  ship  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  14th  of  March  last  in  duplicate.  You  behave  yourself  much  better 
than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect,  for  as  you  are  a  violent  gentleman, 
and  are  apt  to  conclude  rapidly  from  appearances,  you  might  na¬ 
turally  suspect  that  I  was  negligent  or  forgetful  of  you  ;  but  youi' 
writing  so  copiously,  with  that  impression  upon  your  mind,  is  very 
meritorious.  The  real  truth  is  that  I  neither  have  the  same  dexte¬ 
rity  in  writing  nor  the  same  opportunities  of  sending  letters  that  I 
had  in  Bengal.  I  was  then  in  high  exercise,  and  had  plenty  of 
secretaries  to  copy  for  me.  I  knew  of  the  departure  of  ships,  which 
now  I  never  hear  of,  and  had  the  times  and  seasons  of  writing  at 
my  command.  All  these  circumstances  are  reversed ;  but  beware 
of  suspecting  that  anything  else  about  me  is  altered.  I  fear  I  do 
not  persevere  in  hating  some  people  so  long  as  I  ought  to  do ;  in 
everything  but  my  enmities  I  am  tolerably  obstinate.  You  draw 
pictures  to  admiration.  As  long  as  the  scenes  shift,  pray  let  your 
pencil  be  employed. 

By  this  time  you  have  been  witness  to  a  marvellous  transition 
from  small  wares  to  coronets,  to  ignorance  with  dignity  from 
ignorance  without  it.  It  is  hard  that  integrity  should  have  nothing 
to  support  it.  ‘Now  observe  you  are  never  to  show  this  letter  to 
anybody  but  Mrs.  Shee,  on  whose  friendship  and  discretion  I  place 
a  particular  dependence.  The  prosecution  of  your  friend  Mr. 


will  also  be  made  to  impeach  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  in  whose  fate  I  know 
you  are  interested.  Let  the  event  to  their  persons  be  what  it  may, 
the  charges  will  gibbet  theii’  characters  to  all  eternity. 

Erom  various  passages  in  your  letters  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to 
imagine  that  I  had  the  whole  trust  and  absolute  management  of 
your  fortune  in  England,  but  to  this  hour  I  have  never  seen  an 
account  of  your  remittances,  nor  am  I  able  to  tell  you  precisely 
what  your  uncle  has  done  with  them.  Ducarel  lives  a  hundred 
miles  off  in  perfect  obscurity,  and,  as  to  me,  I  don’t  guess  what  it  is 
you  exjDect  me  to  transact.  This  I  do  know,  that  your  affairs  are  in 
the  hands  of  as  honest  and  as  prudent  a  man  as  lives.  The  account 
he  gives  me  of  your  property  here  is  not  so  high  as  you  state  ;  hut 
why  the  devil  don’t  you  send  me  an  exact  account  of  it  in  proper 
form  ?  You  talk  very  loosely  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  When 
you  have  five  times  that  sum  realised  here,  I  give  you  leave  to 
come  to  England,  not  sooner.  You  are  a  mad  man  if  you  think 
of  it.  I,  for,  example,  have  above  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  to 
spend,  and  I  live  with  rigid  economy  ;  yet  it  is  the  utmost  I  can  do 
not  to  exceed  my  income. 

Another  thing.  Take  my  advice  once  in  your  life  :  lay  aside  forty 
thousand  rupees  for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  this  country,  that 
alone  makes  all  the  difference  between  somebody  and  nobody. 

I  kiss  the  fair  hand  that  copied  your  letter*,  and  am  affectionately 
and  faithfully  yours. 


To  Sir  Bohert  Chambers. 

London,  December  20,  1786. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  December  last  with 
very  great  pleasure,  and  that,  I  assure  you,  is  saying  much  for 
anything  that  comes  from  Bengal.  To  that  country  I  am  certainly 
much  indebted  ;  but  as  far  as  labour  and  plague  may  entitle  a  man 
to  wages,  I  think  I  have  earned  my  reward.  This  next  sessions,  I 
most  devoutly  hope,  will  put  a  period  to  my  political  connections 
with  India.  Since  the  year  1^74  they  have  employed  the  whole  of 
my  life,  and  embittered  too  much  of  it.  My  dear  fiiend,  I  did  not 
suspect  you  of  forgetting  or  neglecting  me.  K  not  writing  regu¬ 
larly  to  one’s  friends  were  a  breach  of  duty,  I  should  have  more  to 
answer  for  than  you  have,  but  I  should  not  be  without  some  tole¬ 
rable  excuse.  I  have  always  confided  in  your  friendship,  and  shall 
always  depend  on  its  continuance.  I  trust  it  will  never  be  abated 
by  any  want  of  formahty  of  either  side.  The  account  you  give  me 


that  I  haYe  never  been  in  luck,  not  even  -while  I  -was  in  office.  I 
\Yas  deserted  and  sacrificed  on  the  spot,  and  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  proscribed  since  I  left  it.  Had  it  been  possible  for  me  to 
pursue  another  line,  I  might  have  been  in  some  considerable  office 
long  ago.  ■  As  it  is,  I  find  myself  farther  from  employment  and  profit 
than  ever  I  was.  Fortunately  for  me,  my  circumstances  are  not 
pressing,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  my  liberty  that  no  common  advan¬ 
tage  would  tempt  me  to  resign  it,  even  to  work  with  an  adminis¬ 
tration  that  I  liked.  I  see  and  feel  the  hardship  and  injustice  with 
which  you  are  treated,  but  iu  what  way  I  may  be  able  to  do  you 
service  does  not  at  present  occur  to  me.  I  hardly  know  how  I  can 
appear  to  he  your  fiuend  without  hurting  your  interest.  To  Lord 
J^oi’th  I  certainly  could  speak  with  all  manner  of  freedom,  but  I 
very  much  question  whether  his  interest  would  be  of  any  more  use 
to  you  than  mine.  I  am  not  in  contact  with  any  man  in  power  iu 
this  country,  and  as  to  the  Chancellor  ^  in  particular,  I  should  be 
very  sony  for  your  sake  that  he  Icnew  how  earnestly  I  wish  to  serve 
you.  I  hope  you  will  have  thought  it  right  to  address  yourself 
dii^ectly  to  lihii,  for  at  his  disposition  I  conclude  youi’  object  Hes. 
AYith  respect  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  I  am  of  opinion  that  his  situation 
cannot  he  in  suspense  much  longer.  He  must  either  resume  his 
office  or  relinquish  it  very  soon.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Hastings  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  one  way  or  other,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
impeachment  of  the  other  -will  be  attempted,  and  with  some  better 
prospect  of  success.  He  is  by  no  means  so  well  supported  as 
Hastings,  and  I  know  there  are  many,  on  that  side,  who  would  be 
ready  to  make  him  the  scapegoat.  From  that  quarter  I  have  heeu 
asked  twenty  times,  Why  donH  you  impeach  Impey  ?  In  short,  many 
of  those  who  defend  the  one  would  he  glad  to  make  it  up  with 
their  own  conscience  and  reputation  by  punishing  the  other.  I 
■write  to  you  in  confidence  and  perhaps  indiscreetly.  To  the  best  df 
my  judgment  lie  will  be  hard  run,  and  I  hear  he  is  very  uneasy 
about  it.  In  my  opinion,  his  going  up  to  Lucknow  to  take  those 
depositions  against  the  Begums  is  the  blackest  and  basest  transac¬ 
tion,  except  one,  that  has  yet  dishonoured  the  British  administration 
in  India.  Let  the  event  of  the  prosecution  he  ever  so  favourable  to 
him,  a  minute  and  public  inquiry  into  all  his  conduct  cannot  but  he 
very  afflicting  to  him.  As  to  Mr.  Hastings,  I  believe  he  is  too 
powerfully  protected  to  have  anything  to  fear  for  his  safety.  But  I 


^  Thurlowe. 


- — »uauu  ne  <ja;iiTioT»  Gscape,  and 

no  man  can  look  at  liim  witliont  seeing  that  he  suffers  it.  ^ 

Secretiim  quatiente  aninio  tortore  flagellum. 

To  say  nothing  of  his  virtues,  the  public  opinion  of  his  abilities 
is  greatly  impaii'ed  by  some  of  liis  late  performances,  particularlv 
his  view  of  the  state  of  India,  than  which  a  more  silly,  stuihd,  and 
impudent  piece  of  falsehood  was  never  exhibited,  I  cannot  believe 
it  possible  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  will  ever  be  permitted  to  return  to 
India.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  he  desires  it.  The  profession  of  such  a 
desire,  I  imagine,  was  meant  only  to  masque  his  fortune.  Neither 
can  I  tliink  it  possible  that  any  administration  would  supersede  you 
But  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  watch  and  inquire,  and  to  give 
you  the  best  information  I  can  get. 

Six'  John  Day  is  equally  offended  and  surprised  at  the  disposition 
of  his  office.  He  considers  it  as  Ms,  and  talks  of  returning  to  it.  In 
the  course  of  last  summer  I  was  obliged  to  carry  my  eldest  dauo*hter 
to  Nice,  where  alone  it  was  agreed  by  the  faculty  that  she  had  any 
chance  of  recovery.  My  son  is  at  Cambridge,  and  the  rest  of  my 
family  going  on  pretty  well,  except  Mrs.  Francis,  whose  health  is 
at  all  times  very  indifferent.  We  stay  at  East  Sheen  till  after 
Christmas,  which  tln'ows  me  out  of  the  way  of  the  present  state  of 
Indian  intelligence.  Even  the  departure  of  the  ships  seldom  comes 
to  my  knowledge  time  enough  to  write  as  much  as  I  would  do  if  I 
had  earlier  notice. 

Burke  to  Francis. 

Eeaconsfield,  December  15,  1786, 

My  dear  Francis, — ^Richard  would  have  profited  of  your  kind 
invitation  to  a  pleasant  party,  but  he  is  not  right  well  yet,  though 
much  better  tban  he  was.  Perhaps  I  am  got  into  some  puzzle  ; 
but  if  I  don’t  mistake,  it  was  yon  that  told  me  of  a  seat  to  be  bad  for 
the  remainder  of  this  parliament  at  two  thousand  poimds.  I  had  a 
letter  from  John  King  this  morning.  He  teUs  me  that  a  chapman 
such  as  we  could  wish  in  point  of  principles  and  inclinations  may  be 
had.  Who  has  the  disposal  of  the  seat  ?  Or  what  course  is  to  be 
taken,  that  the  affair  may  be  pnt  into  train  ?  I  wrote  yesterday 
(to  my  shame  not  earlier)  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  I  hear  that 
Windham  is  in  town.  What  is  he  doing  ?  If  you  see  him,  tell  him 
I  long  to  know  sometliing  about  him.  Do  you  spur  him  on  to  do 
something  about  the  hive,  otherwise  he  shall  be  buzzed  and 
hummed  out  as  a  downright  drone.  All  here  desire  to  be  cordially- 
remembered  to  you  and  yours. 


Burke  to  Francis. 


January  2,  1787. 

I  have  "heard  from  Sir  G.  Elliot.  He  has  passed  his  time  tat 
indifferently,  liis  Avife  haying  been  on  the  point  of  death  in  a  very 
bad  labour  of  twins.  However,  he  writes  in  remarkably  good 
spirits,  and  says  he  will  be  in  town  before  the  twentieth.  I  have 
written  to  him  to  press  that  that  before  may  be  as  long  before  as 
possible,  and  I  have  begged  him  to  select  an  head  for  himself  to 
open.  Fox  and  Windham  came  hither  one  day  (I  forget  what  day) 
last  week,  and  retumed,  the  one  to  town,  the  other  to  St.  Anne’s 
Hill,  the  next  morning.  I  cannot  say  that  our  conversation  pro¬ 
duced  much,  but  I  think  they  feel,  both  of  them,  about  India 
nearly  as  I  could  wish,  and  as  we  do  ourselves.  I  always  think  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you,  but  it  evaporates  before  we  meet, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  as  at  moments  I  fancy.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  tells  me  that  Sheridan  has  warmed  with  a  sort  of  love 
passion  to  our  Begums.  General  Smith  says,  what  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe,  that  he  wall  make  such  a  figure  on  that  subject 
as  has  not  been  hitherto  seen,  and  for  part  of  this  figure  he  takes 
some  credit  to  himself  for  his  hints  and  instimctions.  Would  it  not 
be  clever  in  you  to  come  down  hither  on  the  receipt  of  this,  and 
bring  one  of  your  young  ladies  with  you,  and  let  us  talk  a  little  on 
the  business  of  India,  and  other  business  ?  It  is  not  to  be  conceived 
how  rusty  I  am  on  all  sorts  of  business.  I  want  to  be  rubbed  and 
fretted  a  httle.  If  you  cannot  come,  I  mean  to  run  to  town  on  the 
5th ;  and  wish  to  see  you  at  my  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  late  Sir 
William  James’s.  I  have  taken  it  for  seven  months.  WTiat  say  you 
to  all  this?  Dick,  I  think,  may  be  called  well  at  length.  He 
ought  not  to  have  made  one  at  yom*  festivity :  he  was  not  in  condi¬ 
tion. 

Adieu.  !Mrs.  Burke  most  cordially  salutes  Mrs.  Francis  and  all 
yours.  By  the  way,  it  is  holiday  time,  and  why  shonld  you  not  bring 
the  younger  Francis  with  you  ? 


Pebruary  27,  1787. 

My  dear  Francis, — ^You  have  not  left  me  one  easy  moment  since 
the  hint  you  gave  me  relating  to  the  few  words  I  said  in  the  House 
this  evening.  It  is  a  most  abominable  thing  to  throw  out  one 
word  which  might  appear  in  disparagement  to  professional  men  at 
our  bar,  the  farthest  thing  from  my  heart  and  my  practice,  and,  on 
this  occasion,  the  most  completely  remote  from  my  opinion.  I  did 
not  indeed  heai‘  the  whole  of  the  counsel’s  argument,  but  what  I  did 


J-rXi  •  -  -  .  -JL  ™  J  YVILJJ. 

Mr.  Dallas,  but  I  really  thought  there  was  shown  this  night  by 
him  a  deal  of  most  manly  and  most  convincing  eloquence ;  so  much, 
that  from  what  I  heard  this  night  I  had  great  reason  to  regi*et 
that  Mr.  Middleton’s  correspondence  should  defraud  me  of  one 
word  of  it.  When  I  said  the  subject  had  scarcely  been  opened,  I 
certainly  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  bar.  Indeed  I  must  have 
been  understood  with  many  grains  of  allowance  even  of  the  House, 
when  I  recollect  your  truly  admh’ahle  speech  last  year.  But  I 
spoke  from  my  notions  (perhaps  too  big)  of  the  subject  of  all 
Dundas’s  legislative  contrivauces,  which  are  in  my  judgment  the 
most  wildly  and  the  most  diffusively  mischievous  of  anything  I 
have  ever  ^own.  To  these  ideas  (which  take  in  much  more  than 
the  subject  to  day)  I  meant  to  allude  :  to  nothing  else.  I  long  for 
an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  talents  and  spirited  exertions.  I 
shall  never  speak  on  this  subject  (I  believe)  but  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  setting  to  rights  this  misconception. 

I  am  ever  yours  most  truly, 

Edm.  Burke. 

In.  this  year  (1787)  Francis  paid  a  short  visit  to  Ireland. 
Burke  gave  Ihm  an  introductory  letter  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont  (printed  in  his  works),  in  which  he  mentions  him 
(Francis)  as  a  native  of  that  country,  but  who  had  never 
set  his  foot  in  it  since  his  childhood.  According  to  the 
editor  of  Bohn’s  ‘  Junius,’  it  was  in  this  year  also  (not  in 
17  7  S)  that  he  recovered  his  private  papers  from  the 
Calcraft  family.  But  I  do  not  know  the  authority  for 
this. 

To  Hay  in  India, 

London,  May  22,  1787. 

My  dear  Hay, — I  have  received,  by  the  Swallow,  your  letters  of 
the  15th  and  19th  of  IlTovember  last,  with  all  the  papers  and  letters 
enclosed.  My  answer,  and  even  my  thanks,  must  he  as  brief  as  I 
can  make  them.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  afflicted  at  hearing  of 
your  iiitention  of  sending  me  another  pipe  of  Madeha.  I  have 
actually  more  than  I  can  drink  in  ten  years.  You  will  forgive  me 
then,  if,  whenever  this  second  pipe  arrives,  I  dispose  of  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  pay  over  the  amount  to  your  agent,  or  banker. 
Moreover,  I  request  that  you  will  send  me  our  account  current,  that 


tliat  Tou  ought  not  to  be  au  es:ile  for  ever. 

The  imputation  against  me  (resi)ecting  some  missing  property  of 
Xuncomar)  is  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  and  I  request  that,  if 
it  be  revived,  it  mar  be  answered  on  my  part  with  contempt  and 
defiance.  These  are  the  terms  in  -which  I  answer  all  charges 
airainst  me  in  the  House  of  Commons,  particularly  those  preferred 
airainst  me  now  and  then  by  Hajor  Scott,  but  never  insisted  on  by 
the  .sai<l  major. 

You  speak  of  an  affidavit  of  yours  about  poor  Tilghman’s  effects, 
but  I  do  not  find  any  such  paper  enclosed. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  yon  stand  so  well  with  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  his  favour  will  turn  to  a 
pr(.>fi table  account.  In  the  moan  time,  is  it  w,  reward  to  be  able  to 
hold  up  your  head  in  such  times  as  these  and  to  bid  defiance  to 
inquiiy  ?  I  am  sure  you  feel  as  I  do  on  this  occasion.  If  you  were 
to  see  how  low  and  degraded  the  wealth  of  India  is  at  this  moment 
ill  England,  j^oii  would  not  rmly  not  regi'et  yoim  poverty,  but  be 
proud  of  it:  To  your  brother  William  and  to  the  newspapers  I 
must  refer  you  for  all  the  ])usiness  of  Indian  politics,  <tc.  Won  and 
I  are  under  a  tacit  engagement  not  to  meddle  with  public  affairs ; 
yet  I  cannot  help  recommending  to  your  peinisal  the  2T.orniii<;f 
Ilet'tild  of  the  oth  of  April  instant.  You  will  there  see  how  and  by 
what  honourable  courses,  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hastings  has  been 
supported.  All  I  shall  say  is,  you  may  depend  upon  it  the 
famous  talisman  is  broken  and  the  enchanted  castle  is  dissolved.  I 
fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  -wi’ite  to  my  good  fi’iend  Wilton.  Pray 
tell  him,  however,  that  whereas  my  inclination  heretofore  led  me  to 
love  him,  Lis  conduct  in  office,  confirmed  to  me  by  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
a])prohation,  entitles  him  to  my  sincere  and  hearty  esteem ;  and  this 
sentiment  assuredly  will  last. 

Llward  Huy,  Esq. 

Burlce  to  Francis. 

January  3,  1788. 

I  thank  you  for  the  memorandum  you  have  sent  me  of  a  day 
which  ( hr  the  aid  of  enemies,  to  whom  a  man  often  owes  as  much 
as  to  his  friends)  has  been  the  cro-\ni  of  your  life.  I  have  not  done 
a  gi-eat  deal,  !^^y  first  days  here  were,  at  best,  days  of  recovery. 
Some  avocation:  and  a  little  yielded  to  the  surfeit  of  one  thing; 
which,  after  so  many  years,  does  inevitably  cause  moments  of 
nausea.  Hnvevor,  I  have  read  most  attentively  the  first  volume  of 
the  Heiiigpore  [:]  Memoirs  (there  are  three  in  all;  I  have  not  seen  the 
two  last),  and  liave  so  noted  it  as  to  make  an  index  to  it  a  very 


that,  for  it  has  stiih  m  it  mat  will,  it  anything*,  work  upon  the 
popular  sense.  But  how  to  do  this  without  making  a  monsti'ous 
and  disproportioncd  memher  I  know  not.  At  any  rate  it  must  be 
done,  and  done  early.  W e  cannot  risk  the  postponing  it.  It  goes 
fall  to  the  bribery  and  pecuniary  corruption  in  his  sale  of  these 
provinces  to  Bevy  through  Genega  Govind  Sing.  If  you  cannot 
come  do’sNTi  hither,  I  hope  to  see  you  at  breakfast  in  Gerrard 
Street  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Adieu.  God  send  us  a  good  deliverance. 

The  following  from  Burke  (apparently  1788)  is  inter¬ 
esting  as  showing  the  generous  nature  of  the  writer,  and 
his  desire  to  place  Francis  and  Fox,  who  never  were  very 
cordial,  on  favourable  terms  with  each  other. 

It  was  with  nnmixed  pleasure  that  I  heard  Mr.  Box  the  other 
day  do  justice  to  my  friend,  by  owning  the  information  he  had,  and 
the  wisdom  he  might  have  gained,  had  he  had  such  a  flapper  at  his 
elbow  in  his  most  high  and  palmy  days.  ‘I  have  sucked  many 
brains  in  my  time  (he  said),  and  seldom  found  more  to  reward  me. 
Few  men  say  so  mnch  in  so  few  words.’  ‘Aye,  sir,’  I  replied, 

‘  mulium  in  ^yarvo  :  his  style  has  no  gummy  flesh  about  it.’  But  I 
must  not  enlarge ;  for  I  am  so  much  yours,  and  have  so  much  of 
yours,  that  your  triumphs  puff  me  up  as  with  a  sense  of  personal 
merit.  Still  I  may  allow  myself  the  more  satisfaction  in  linding  that 
Mr*  Fox  acknowledges  your  value  ;  as  I  know  he  has  earwigs  about 
him,  who  buz  in  his  ears  all  the  pitiful  calumnies  that  a  Hastings 
or  a  B.  and  Co.  have  deluged  the  to\vn  with  since  your  return  from 
India ;  and  I  feared  the  fatal  facility  of  his  temper,  which  yields  to 
proximity  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  and  detecting, 

April  13,  1788.» 

^What  became  of  you  after  we  were  separated  by  the  crowd  of 
pickpockets  ?  Though  I  was  ahnost  jostled  to  death,  they  got 
nothing  from  me  ;  my  pockets  were  indeed  turned  inside  out,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  them.  I  hope  you  suffered  nothing.  Coiutney 
and  I  escaped  into  the  Dulce  of  Portland’s  coach.  I  don’t  know 
when  the  Duke  of  P.  goes  out  of  town.  I  have  spoken  to  him  of 
them  sundry  times.  But  as  they  are  of  your  clan  yon  ought  to  ho 


^  D.av  after  Lord  .Tohn  Townaliend  was  chaired. 


their  part.  How  are  jou  after  this  bustle  ?  I  write  as  supposing 
you  in  Harley  Street. 

How  are  the  ladies  ? 

September  3  4,  1788. 

I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  Hastings’s  paper  in  approbation  of 
himself  is  just  what  we  could  wish,  and  that  nothing  is  w^anting  to 
the  full  perfection  and  value  of  the  service  but  that  he  should  pro¬ 
duce  this  certificate  of  his  good  behaviour  at  the  trial.  I  really  am 
of  opinion  that  his  counsel  will  be  for  producing  it  in  time  and 
place,  but  it  would  be  material  to  us  that  it  should  appear  early  ; 
fim  which  reason,  I  think,  we  ought  to  make  some  early  manoeuvre 
in  W cstminster  Hall  to  draw  it  from  them  ;  or  if  a  copy  has  been 
sent  to  the  ineba  House,  to  move  for  its  production. 

As  to  your  correspondent  in  India,  I  believe  he  wishes  ill  to 
Hastings,  not  -well  to  the  cause  ;  and  that,  except  w'hat  he  has  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  course  of  his  own  defence,  we  shall  never  get  another 
word  from  him.  Scott  says  that  his  friend  and  deputy,  Cowper, 
wns  the  chief  manager  in  procuring  signatures  to  this  certificate. 
It  may  be  true,  though  Scott  afiirms  it.  I  shall  easily  believe  any¬ 
thing  of  the  politics  of  that  set.  I  don’t  think  much  better  of  old 
Fowke  than  of  them,  or  of  young  Fowke.  Sir  John  Day  is  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  of  better  principles.  But  I  must  always  reserve 
my  opinion  of  liis  intelligence  until  I  see  it.  Hitherto  he  has  con¬ 
cealed  Avhat  he  knew,  or  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  every  tiunsaction 
in  Bengal. 

You  are  certainly  in  the  right  not  to  precipitate  anything  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  certificate.  It  -will  be  time  enough  to  do  anything  when 
parliament  meets.  When  is  that  to  be  ?  I  shall  not  wholly  throw 
away  all  my  time,  though  to-morrow  I  set  off  on  an  excursion  to 
Cheshire.  I  have  looked  over  some  papers  with  attention,  and 
shall  prepare  practically  and  vigorously  when  I  return.  I  am,  with 
the  best  regards  of  Mrs.  and  this  family, 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Ed^i.  Bukke. 

I  oanuot  tell  to  -wliom  the  foUowing  was  addressed  by 
Praucis;  probably  his  old  schoolmaster  Br.  Thicknesse. 
The  ‘  delicate  subject  ’  was  no  doubt  the  Eing’s  insanity. 

March  9,  1789. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  beg  of  you  to  have  the  charity  to  believe  that  I 
am  utterly  incanable  of  forirettinor  nr  nGfrlpp.fino*  x^nn  Thn  tmth  is 


every  moment  of  my  life  has  been  too  much  occupied;  but  thinking 
it  rather  impi-udcnt,  if  not  dangerous,  to  mention  the  only  subject 
which  I  knew  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  persons  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  capital,  I  determined  not  to  write  at  all.  Even  at 
this  moment,  private  opinions  here  are  so  divided ;  so  positive  are 
the  assertions,  yet  so  suspicious  are  the  appearances  ;  the  facts  so 
difficult  to  be  ascertained,  and  all  regular  evidence  so  industriously 
withheld,  or  so  resolutely  refused  (as  if  no  evidence  were  necessary), 
that,  eutre  noibs,  I  scarce  know  what  to  thinlc,  certainly  not  what  to 
say,  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  To-morrow,  I  conclude  (for  it  cannot 
possibly  be  deferred  any  longer),  we  shall  knowvdth  certainty  what 
we  have  to  trust  to.  If  there  be  a  regency,  it  must  be  vested  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  for  I  believe  the  boldest  man  in  the  world  will 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  dividing  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  If 
the  King  therefore  does  not  reassume  the  government  in  his  own 
person,  you  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  his  incapacity  continues. 
How  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  parliament  should  have  contribided  to 
the  recovery  of  Ms  majesty  I  do  not  comprehend ;  but  I  do  verily 
believe  that  it  has  hurried  the  declaration  of  it.  The  situation 
of  affairs  began  to  be  too  critical  to  his  ministers,  to  permit  them 
to  permit  him  to  be  incapable  any  longer. 

I  condole  with  Catherine  on  the  fatal  events  which  have  happened 
in  her  family.  An  Hindoo  lady  who  had  lost  her  cow  would  have 
hanged  herself  out  of  hand.  But  Catherine,  I  trust,  is  too  good  a 
Christian  to  follow  such  courses.  As  to  your  man,  he  may  drown 
himself  as  soon  as  he  pleases.  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  him. 
But  as  to  the  fish  that  have  perished  in  your  pond,  permit  me  to 
console  you  by  insinuating  that  Philip  and  I  are  the  only  persons 
who  suffer  materially  hy  their  demise.  I  apprehend,  you  never 
dragged  that  reservoir  hut  when  wo  were  of  the  party. 

I  saw  your  brother  on  Saturday,  looking  well  and  in  high  spirits. 
One  would  think  he  had  taken  a  final  resolution  to  be  immoi*tal.  I 
did  all  I  could  with  prudence  to  prevent  a  public  rupture  between 
him  and  his  son :  but  cursed,  I  fear,  are  the  peacemakers.  They  both 
begin  to  distrust  me.  So  you  may  bo  quite  sure  I  shall  never  meddle 
with  them  any  more.  What  makes  their  quarrelling  the  more  ab- 
sui*d  is  their  marvellous  personal  resemblance  to  each  other.  It 
looks  Kke  a  contest  between  a  man  and  his  shadow. 

My  son  is  still  at  Cambridge.  The  rest  of  my  family  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you. 

And  so,  my  dear  sir,  farewell.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  happiness 


shillings  ?  How  can  you  do  without  a  man  servant  r 

The  next  letter  is  from  old  Joseph  Powke,  now  living 
and  grumbling  on  his  Company’s  pension  in  England. 


Miilmsbiny,  September  7,  1789, 

I  have  been  made  happy  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th 
of  last  month,  which  has  done  me  more  good  than  anything  the 
doctor  could  prescribe  for  me.  There  is  no  time  of  my  life  in  which 
I  have  been  so  totally  debarred  from  intellectual  food  as  at  present, 
and  therefore  I  am  glad  to  catch  a  few  of  your  electrical  sparks  as 
they  hy  from  you  upon  the  road,  and  I  wish  I  was  situated  nearer 
to  you,  that  I  might  catch  a  few  more  of  them. 

Of  five  hundred  people  who  might  read  the  speech  of  Hastings, 
not  ten  would  take  notice  of  the  palpable  nonsense  you  have 
pointed  out.  The  generality  of  readers  dwell  upon  the  single  part 
which  first  strikes,  and  look  for  nothing  further;  they  greedily 
seize  upon  what  they  do  understand,  to  make  themselves  amends 
for  what  they  do’  not  understand.  The  crowd  suppose  the  writer 
out  of  theh*  reach  when  he  Tvi'ites  nonsense.  I  remember 
Samuel  Johnson  remarking  that  in  the  early  part  of  his 
studies  he  used  always  to  tliinlc  the  fault  lay  in  himself  when  he 
did  not  understand  a  passage,  but  at  length,  after  many  dis¬ 
couragements,  be  discovered  that  his  author  did  not  understand 
himself;  and,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  very 
few  do  understand  themselves,  and  particularly  in  metaphysical 
subjects.  The  multitude  exclaim  against  a  long  and  tedious  trial, 
and  when  they  are  tired  of  hearing  and  examining,  they  pass  over 
at  once  to  the  side  of  the  prisoner,  forget  the  past  volume  of  evidence, 
and  pronounce  him  innocent.  When  I  used  formerly  to  speak 
slightingly  and  contemptibly  of  the  writings  of  Ha.stings,  you 
desired  me  to  consider  wbat  a  bad  cause  be  bad  to  defend,  which 
would  have  been  a  good  apology  for  any  other  man  ;  but  applies  so 
ill  to  him,  that  I  sincerely  believe  be  would  be  utterly  incapable  of 
defending  a  good  cause,  as  all  bis  talents  lie  on  the  wrong  aide, 
^  Our  business  in  India  is  to  redress  existing  evils '  has  been  tbo 
cant  for  many  years,  and  therefore  as  government  says  nothing  and 
does  nothing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Whites  in  Bengal  should  be 
silent ;  but  Mr.  Collins  is  much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  the 
names  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  associates  are  forgotten  among  the 
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iong  as  -vre  have  a  foot  of  ground  in  India.  Salt  could  'not  rise  to 
seven  hundred  rupees  per  maund  as  it  has  done  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
batta  upon  gold  Mohurs  to  near  two  rupees  each,  without  being  ah 
tended  with  the  most  serious  ill  consequences.  The  last  mischief 
the  supreme  Court  of  Judicature  have  undertaken  to  reform,  who 
imagine  they  have  remedied  the  evil,  but  are  miserably  deceived. 
Amidst  all  my  distractions  and  base  treatment  I  have  received  in 
England,  I  feel  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  in  the  account  my 
high-spirited  daughter  Sophia  has  given  me  of  the  flattering  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  her  by  the  first  and  best  part  of  the  natives  both  at 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  who  waited  upon  her  with  splendid  ofierings 
as  tokens  of  their  grateful  remembrance  of  my  feeble  attempts  to  do 
them  service,  which  she  with  too  much  delicacy  put  from  her.  In 
better  times  her  singular  mortifications  and  disappointments  would 
add  weight  to  my  claims  upon  the  East  India  Company,  but  whether 
they  ever  operate  or  not,  the  contemplation  of  her  great  and  trans¬ 
cendent  virtues  will  always  afibrd  a  powerful  relief  to  me  in  my 
misfortunes. 

That  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  engaged  in  public  affairs,  ought  as 
you  say  to  trouble  himself  very  little  about  fame  and  popularity,  as 
objects  of  pursuit,  is  an  incontestible  aphorism  ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  ought  to  trouble  himself  at  all.  The  approbation  of  good 
and  honourable  men  every  person  ought  to  set  a  high  value  upon, 
but  he  should  go  no  further.  I  would  rather  have  the  testimony  of 
Lord  Macartney  than  that  of  seven-eighths  of  the  kingdom  beside. 
The  profanum  vulgus  of  Horace,  which  includes  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  great  and  the  little  vulgar,  and  which  no  one  has  ever 
interpreted  rightly  except  Cowley,  are  to  he  contemned.  Truth 
must  for  ever  stand,  because  it  is  by  truth  alone  we  can  approximate 
the  Deity ;  and  although  I  am  -willing  to  allow  that  in  the  weak 
government  of  man  some  deviations  are  necessary,  yet  I  am  certain 
modern  politicians  are  too  ready  in  difficult  situations  to  admit  their 
necessity.  The  courage  which  virtue  inspires,  if  left  to  operate 
freely,  would  generally  attain  its  end  better  than  all  the  sly  shuffling 
contrivances  which  are  commonly  put  in  practice.  When  virtue 
retreats  it  seldom  or  ever  rallies,  and  then  villainy  gains  an  ascend¬ 
ancy  which  nothing  can  cure  but  itself.  The  future  history  of  India 
will  prove  the  truth  of  my  reflections. 

I  envy  yon  the  company  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  not  as  Duke  of 
Portland,  hut  as  an  honest  man  who  is  high  above  all  titles.  I  am 
arrived  at  an  age  which  levels  all  distinctions  among  men.  Kings, 
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cuiar  use  and  enjoyment. 

I  have  lodged  my  memorial  vath  the  Board  of  Control,  agreeably 
to  your  counsel,  hut  as  they  have  adjourned  to  October  they  cannot 
take  it  into  consideration  before  that  time.  I  will  acquaint  you 
with  their  determination  as  soon  as  I  receive  notice  of  it.  I  am 
perfectly  indifferent  about  the  event,  though  I  confess  I  am  im¬ 
patient  from  curiosity  to  know  wliat  they  will  say. 

I  am  surpiised  that  Parker  never  found  his  way  to  your  study.  He 
is,  in  my  estimation,  an  able  -writer,  and  I  wish  he  w^ere  employed 
to  continue  the  Histoiy  of  India  from  the  date  at  which  he  left  off. 

Whenever  an  opportunity  offers  I  beg  you  wiU  make  my  sincere 
compliments  to  IVIr.  Burke.  I  entertain  a  great  partiality  for  him, 
and  he  is  one  of  very  few  whose  good  oj)inion  I  should  he  proud  of. 

I  would  not  venture  to  write  so  long  a  letter  to  you  but  in 
vacation  time,  if  any  vacation  yon  ever  have,  which  I  much  doubt ; 
it  is  next  to  impossible  that  so  active  a  mind  as  yours  can  he  at 
rest.  Tour  labours  merit  reward. 

Three  years  ago  I  read  Heckar’s  book  on  finance.  The  perusal 
of  it  satisfied  me  that  the  French  government  was  falling  into  ruins, 
and  that  !Teckar  was  a  very  improper  person  to  prevent  it.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  that  would  attempt  great  things  at  an 
improper  season,  and  without  the  vigour  necessary  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  I  now  think  that  he  will  break  his  own  heart,  or 
that  the  nation  will  break  it  for  him. 

I  perceive  a  sensible  difference*  in  the  state  of  my  health  within  a 
few  days  past.  I  have  walked  two  miles  without  tiring,  and  speak 
as  articulately  as  ever  I  have  done,  for  a  little  while  ;  but  still  I  feel 
that  I  shall  never  he  the  same  man  I  was  before  August  1  last.  I 
can  hear  little  application  to  the  desk  ;  however,  upon  the  whole  I 
am  miraculously  recovered,  considering  my  time  of  life. 

Farewell. 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Fowke. 


Biirlce  to  Francis. 

Kovember  1789. 

It  is  hut  just  this  moment,  that  thinking  of  yon  about  something 
else,  I  recollect  that  I  have  not  answered  your  very  kind  and  good- 
natured  note  about  my  brother.  He  has  had,  indeed,  a  pretty  sharp 
bout,  or  rather  two,  of  an  illness  in  which  his  lungs  were  attacked. 
We  thought  him  thoroughly  recovered,  when  he  was  attacked  a 
second  time  ;  and  though  without  fever,  he  was  more  reduced  than 


strength  apace — yet  we  do  not  think  it  qiiite  advisable  to  let  him  go 
to  town  for  a  few  days.  He  tlianks  you  heartily,  as  we  do,  for  your 
kind  solicitude  about  him.  As  to  the  rest  of  us,  we  have  had 
severally  our  colds,  of  Avhich  vrc  are  jointly  and  severally  recovering. 
Mine  was  only  ono  of  my  old  hoarsenesses  ;  but  it  has  stuck  to  me 
for  some  days.  To  say  a  word — it  shall  be  but  a  word — of  business. 
I  wish  you  would  see  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  try  to  persuade  them 
if  possible  to  observe  on  our  evidence — to  settle  their  parts  and  to 
let  a  brief  bo  prepared  for  fcliein  in  this  our  strange  devilish  business. 
Every  step  taken  in  France  is  a  new  prodigy.  The  only  sensible  tiling 
I  have  seen  is  tho  answer  of  the  French  ministers  to  the  address  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  provisions  in  consequence  of  Mirabean’s 
motion.  FTotliing,  however,  can  show  so  irresistibly  the  general 
impotence  of  all  parties  and  tho  utter  dissolution  of  their  government, 
which  is  a  great  dissolvment,  as  great  as  the  general  menstruum, 
but  is  good  for  notliing  else.  What  think  you  of  the  robbery  of 
oiLO  of  their  own  orders,  byway  of  resources.  Dii  meliora  piis  erro- 
reni(]^UG  hostibus  ilium !  Adieu,  may  we  all  have  sound  miuds — 
kings  and  subjects.  It  will  do  us  no  barm.  Our  best  love  to  your 
fireside. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Edm.  Bubke. 


Burlce  to  Francis. 

Bocomber  1789. 

I  should  be  ashamed  of  having  given  you  or  myself  any  great 
trouble  upon  the  subject  of  your  last  letter,  but  you  said  that  a  friend 
of  yours  had  some  idea  of  being  concerned  in  the  projected  bank ; 
Cbiid  though  we  arc  driven  from  our  public  cares,  the  rights  of  private 
friendship  have  yot  some  pleasant  demands  upon  us.  The  affairs 
both  of  France  and  England  are  rendered  little  more  to  us  than  a 
matter  of  curiosity.  With  the  one  our  duty  gives  us  no  concern ;  with 
the  other  wo  arc  not  suffered  to  intermeddle  with  any  effect  or  any 
credit ;  and  after  all,  perliaps  the  follies  of  France,  by  which  we  are 
not  yet  affected,  may  employ  one’s  curiosity  more  pleasantly  and  as 
usefully  as  the  depravity  of  England,  which  is  more  calculated  to 
give  us  pain,  but  which  we  can  do  as  little  to  correct  as  we  can  the 
folly  of  OUT  neighbouring  nation. 

I  agree  with  you,  no  power  in  our  line  of  politics  can  be  got  to  stir 
unless  assured  of  a  speedy  end  to  this  trial.  It  is  certainly  so 
— but  let  me  add,  that  bo  will  move  as  little  if  he  had  such  an  as¬ 
surance.  Is  auv  one  ready  to  erive  that  support  upon  that  declara-' 


certai-aly  ;  but  we  lose  a  great  deal  in  point  of  credit.  Whilst  we 
proceeded  with  little  difficulty  they  gaye  us  no  assistance,  neither 
did  we  want  it.  The  moment  we  find  an  obstacle,  they  refuse  to 
take  a  single  step  to  help  us  forward.  The  delays  we  meet  wdth  are 
our  subject  of  complaint,  and  by  their  denying  us  to  remove  them, 
they  more  than  indirectly  assert  that  we  ourselves  are  in  fault  for 
the  difficulties  we  meet  with.  The  guilty  are  encouraged  to  chicane 
us  further,  by  the  hbels  with  which  they  darken  the  very  at¬ 

mosphere  ;  and  by  the  countenance  and  protection  which  they 
receive  in  courts  of  justice,  and  the  verdicts  in  their  favoui’,  the 
public  voice  seems  to  he  against  us,  and  that  we  are  disowned  in 

appearance  hy  those . in  whose  name  we  prosecute.  This  is 

an  exigency,  and  calls  for  the  assistance  of  friends  and  partisans. 
What  is  the  conduct  of  oui'  pretended  friends  ?  ‘  Put  an  end  to  the 
trial ;  you  have  spun  it  out  too  long  ;  the  people  are  tired  of  it,^ 
It  was  in  this  manner  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  Pumhold  was  got  rid 
of,  little  in  my  opinion  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  those  in 
particular  who  got  rid  of  it  in  this  manner. 

I  have  done  rvith  that  sort  of  friends.  It  rests  only  with  me  in 
what  manner  I  am  to  conduct  myself  in  this  defeat  ^Droduced  hy 
their  desertion  and  treachery  ;  and  upon  that  I  wish  your  opinion 
and  Windham’s  (by  the  way,  I  wish  I  could  see  Windham),  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Hastings’s  peo2Dle  intend  to  move  something  "themselves 
in  the  House  of  Commons  which  may  tend  to  put  an  end  to  this 
business.  This  may  be  true,  and  their  conduct  seems  to  be  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  some  such  measures.  How,  will  it  be  advisable  to  wait 
for  this  proceeding,  and  to  take  onr  indications  from  what  may 
seem  the  temper  of  the  Honse  upon  it ;  or  shall  I,  first  laying  the 
affair  before  the  committee,  state  to  the  House  Mr.  Hastings’s  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Lords  at  the  begmning  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sessions,  and  ask  their  direction  upon  the  conduct  which  we  ought 
to  hold  in  this  prosecution  ?  I  think  most  people  will  advise  me 
the  defensive.  It  is  not  my  own  opinion — ^but,  as  it  is  nearest  to 
deciding  nothing,  it  will,  I  imagine,  prevail.  Bnt  this  deliberation 
cannot  be  jDrotracted  beyond  a  very  few  days  ;  we  must  either  go 
on  in  our  old  way  or  propose  the  thing  ourselves ;  this  is  all  that  is 
in  our  choice.  The  rest  depends  upon  the  enemy,  who  may  either 
bring  forward  this  motion  or  let  it  alone.  The  nonsuit,  if  we  are  to 
be  nonsuited,  must  be  the  dehherate  act  and  order  of  the  House. 
To  say  we  are  to  stop  at  the  bribery  charges  is  to  say  that  we 
consent  to  Hastings’s  acquittal ;  for  as  he  pleads  the  exigencies  of 
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Company’s  treasure — we  do  not  meet  tlieii'  corrupt  prejudice  witli 
the  advantages  we  ought.  I  know  well  enough  in  what  straits  I 
am — hut  I  never  vsdll  get  out  of  them  in  the  Rumhold  way.  See 
whether  any  of  the  ^Darties  concerned  can  he  got  together.  Know 
as  exactly  as  you  can  how  Anstruther  proposes  to  open,  and  let  us 
have  the  syllabus  of  that  opening  and  our  evidence  ready  to  each 
point  in  that  syllabus.  I  could  wdsh  him  supported  in  the  openiug, 
hut  since  we  must  consult  brevity  it  will  be  enough  ;  and  by  sending 
the  brief,  syllabus,  and  heads  of  evidence  to  Fox  and  Sheridan,  we 
endeavour  to  awaken  them  to  some  sort  of  attention.  FTo thing  is 
done  as  to  the  opening  of  Cheyt  Sing’s  bribe,  or  the  note  present. 
Will  Adam  take  those,  or  who  will  ?  Fox  certainly  ought  to  take  the 
first,  and  Sheridan  the  second.  They  belong  to  them;  or  suppose 
Grey  did  it?  Adieu.  Adam  sees  now  and  then  some  of  the 
Ministerialists.  Can  he  divine  from  their  conversation  what  they 
mean  to  do  ? 

Of  Erancis’s  private  life  during  this  long  portion  of 
liis  parliamentary  career,  records  are  altogether  wanting. 
The  gossiping  memoranda  of  his  lady  are  too  irregular 
in  point  of  date,  and  evidently  too  defective  in  point  of 
accurate  recollection  of  particulars,  to  be  relied  on  to  fill 
up  the  gap.  He  appears  to  have  certainly  realised  one  of 
the  dreams  of  Ms  early  days,  by  becoming  a  ‘  man  of 
fashion,’  and  attaining  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
higlier  circles  of  society.  But  his  main  introduction  to 
these  was  no  doubt  political.  He  was  already  familiar 
witli  the  circle  which  surrounded  the  Eegent,  with  Adam, 
Fitzpatrick,  Laurence,  and  especially  so  with  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  father  of  the  late  statesman.  Windham’s  diary  gives 
glimpses  of  the  company  to  be  met  with  at  Ms  house  at 
Sheen,  to  which  he  removed  from  Harley  Street  some 
time  before  1790. 

Francis  was  a  man  of  considerable  social  qualities, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words. 
He  was  distinguished  in  conversation.  But  he  was  better 
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any  display  of  tlie  more  genial  qualities  of  the  circle.^ 
He  had  the  merit  of  never  telling  long  stories,  says  his 
wife,  and  he  had  no  mercy  for  those  who  did.  In  his 
later  days,  it  was  reported  that  he  lost  for  a  time  the 
countenance  of  Carlton  House,  through  having  interrupted 
a  prosy  narrative  of  the  Eegent  with  an  impatient,  ‘  Well, 
sir,  well?  ’  on  which  the  Prince  prefaced  the  continuance 
of  liis  nai’rative  with  the  words,  ‘  If  Sir  Philip  Francis  will 
allow  me  to  proceed.’  Put  he  was  also  extremely  partial  to 
the  society  of  ladies,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  it, 
so  far  as  success  can  be  predicated  of  an  elderly  aspirant. 
He  had  the  Irish  temperament,  with  a  good  deal  of  foreign 
polish  of  the  old  time — how  acquired  it  is  hard  to  say ; 
certainly  not  in  the  circle  of  Dr.  Francis  at  Bath,  or  that 
of  Calcraft  at  Ingress ;  perhaps  through  his  early  diplo¬ 
matic  associations.  Many  of  his  letters  to  women  have 
that  mixture  of  playfulness,  humour,  and  sentiment, 
which  is  said  to  be  particularly  captivating  to  them.  He 
had  also  that  peculiar  attraction  which  they  are  sometimes 
apt  to  find  in  one  who  is  feared  by  men,  and  reputed 
haughty  and  unyielding  among  them ;  but  who  shows 
himself  tractable  and  submissive  to  the  other  sex,  and 
eager  to  obtain  their  favour.  Among  the  latest  of  his 
MS.  remains  are  portions  of  correspondence  with  ladies  of 
fashion,  carried  on  in  a  tone  of  respectful  gallantry. 

Lord  Brougham,  after  describing  some  of  the  originah- 
ties  of  Francis,  says  that  ‘  he  had  much  higher  qualities ; 

^  Lady  Francis  says  (spealring  again  of  a  mucli  later  period)  :  ‘  In  one  of  his 
tits  of  rudeness,  Sir  Philip  one  day  walked  to  Carlton  House,  and  disdaining 


uuT/  nis  smguianiies  were  procaoiy  wnax  cnieny  recom¬ 
mended  liim  in  society.’  But  Lord  Brougham  only 
knew  him  at  the  very  close  of  his  life,  when  even  the 
fame  of  his  more  shining  period  had  passed  away. 

As  a  frequenter  of  circles  such  as  these,  and  an  habitue 
of  Brookes’s,  Francis  occasionally  drifted  pretty  far  into 
the  ‘  fast  ’  company  of  the  period.  The  following  extract 
from  Lady  Francis’s  memoranda  refers,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  a  fracas  between  himself  and  Sir  Eichard  Sutton,  which 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  debate  on  the  proceedings 
against  Impey  (April  16,  1788),  but  is  scantily  reported 
in  the  Parliamentary  history.  But  from  that  incident  the 
lady  diverges  to  the  general  subject  of  her  husband’s  duel¬ 
ling  experience  as  recorded  by  himself. 

‘  Sir  Philip  was  no  duellist  on  principle,  or  rather 
for  want  of  it.  We  have  seen  that  he  had  once  been 
forced  into  one,  in  defence  of  all  that  a  gentleman 
holds  most  clear — his  honour  and  character  for  truth. 
The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  attacked  him  on 
a  country  where  religion  among  the  English  was  only 
a  name,  and  that  rarely  mentioned,  so  that  it  had  been 
said  that  some  of  the  principal  Hindoos  expressed  their 
surprise  on  a  clerical  establishment  being  formed  in 
India,  and  observed  :  “  Then  the  English  have  really  a 

religion  ” — left  him  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the 
deepest  dye  of  infamy  that  social  men  can  be  taunted 
with  or  to  risk  his  fife.  His  narrow  escape  from 
death,  and  long  sufferings  from  his  desperate  wound, 
made  him  unwiDing  to  provoke  another,  but  never  made 
him  hesitate  when  honour  was  at  stake ;  and  he  was 
drawn  more  than  he  wished  into  affairs  of  this  nature, 
in  consequence  of  the  animosity  of  Mr.  Hastings  and 
his  supporters.  As  Sir  Philip  told  me  a  very  amusing 


remember,  only  regretting  that  I  cannot  do  this  verbatim 
as  I  heard  it  from  his  tongue,  with  his  usual  happy  use 
of  the  most  suitable  words.  Dui’ing  Hastings’  trial,  I 
think  at  that  period  when  Sir  Elijah  Inipey  was  accused  of 
the  judicial  murder  of  ISTundcomar,  there  was  a  Notting¬ 
hamshire  Baronet,  of  the  name  of  Sh:  Eichard  Sutton, 
who  had  held  office  and  was  a  warm  hearty  man,  who 
hated  liberal  politics  from,  his  heart,  and  was  an  intimate 
personal  friend  of  both  Hastings  and  Inapey,  and  probably 
took  their  representations  of  Sir  Pliilip’s  character  to 
be  just,  which  in  after  life  I  had  the  happiness  to  find 
was  quite  the  reverse.  This  gentleman,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  defence  of  the  accused,  not  only  repeated  the 
Chancellor  Thm-low’s  wish  that  the  vessel  containing 
Francis,  Monson,  and  Clavering  had  been  lost  at  sea, 
bub  added  some  personal  reflections  on  Francis  that 
he  thought  beyond  parliamentary  language.  He  had 
just  enquhed  of  his  neighbom  the  name  of  his  accuser, 
who  Avas  a  stranger  to  him,  and  was  deliberating  in 
what  way  to  notice  the  attack,  when  a  strange  incident 
happened  in  the  House.  A  member  had  entered  the 
House  in  that  strange  state  of  intoxication  which  some 
men  are  hable  to,  when  Avine  causes  a  kind  of  insanity 
rather  than  common  sotlishness,  Uke  the  famous  Jack 
Fuller  20  years  after.  This  hero  directed  all  his  spleen 
against  the  Speaker ;  he  marched  up  to  him  while  the 
House  was  engaged  in  Avatching  the  rising  storm  which 
Seemed  coming  on  between  Sutton  and  Francis,  and 
without  giving  the  right  honourable  gentleman  any 
notice,  tried  to  eject  him  from  his  chair  in  the  most 
summary  way,  vi  et  arrnis.  The  Speaker  resisted  like 
Falsfaff,  on  compulsion ;  but  the  Bacchanal  pulled  so 
hard,  that  all  the  membfir.s  near  Aaw  to  thf* 


tliinldng  assassination  or  some  personal  injury  was  intended ; 
but  the  assailant  gravely  assuring  them  that  he  Avould 
do  the  Speaker  no  harm,  only  take  the  chair  himself, 
and  make  them  a  much  better  Speaker,  and  that  he  had 
no  notion  of  one  man  sitting  always  in  an  easy  chair 
while  the  others  had  aotlhug  but  narrow  benches  ;  that 
this  was  an  injustice  he  would  not  endure,  for  one, 
but  would  have  his  turn,  &c.  &c. ;  changed  their  appre¬ 
hensions  into  merriment,  and  they  soon  found  out,  de 
quoi  il  s’agissait.  By  this  time  all  the  members  were  on 
their  legs,  and  the  House  in  au  uproar ;  aU  order  was 
at  an  end ;  queries  from  one  part,  and  peals  of  laughter 
from  another,  were  all  that  was  heard ;  all  tried  to  get 
near  the  chair,  where  the  crowd  was  the  most  dense 
and  where  the  new  speaker  was  defending  himself  with 
much  gravity  and  logic.  Sir  Eichard’s  speech  had  come 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  and  Mr.  Francis,  finding  there 
was  no  chance  of  any  public  satisfaction  at  that  time, 
took  the  opportunity  of  all  having  quitted  their  seats 
to  step  across  the  house  to  the  Treasury  benches,  where 
Sir  Eichard  was  standing,  and  asked  him  upon  what 
footing  he  was  to  consider  his  personal  attack  on  himself? 
Sir  Eichard,  who  was  a  quiet  and  respectable  man  iii 
private  life,  out  of  pohtics,  though  somewhat  stern  and 
fierce-looking  when  distimbed,  answered  him  that  he  had 
not  theleast  intention  or  thoughts  of  oflending  him ; 
that  it  was  merely  on  public  grounds  he  spoke,  and  was 
sorry  if  he  had  offended  him ;  and  Sir  Philip,  though 
not  believing  him,  took  the  apology,  merely  adding, 
“  Then  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  not  have  to  complain  of 
you  in  future  ?  ”  “  Certainly  not,  sir,”  said  the  other, 

and  so  they  parted.  Francis  went  down  the  next  day 
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into  womanhood,  and  equally  distinguished  for  beauty 
of  person  and  mental  endowments,  a  friend  came  in  all 
haste  from  town,  to  give  him  the  pleasant  intelligence 
that  Sir  E’s.  speech  was  in  aU  the  papers,  and  in  even 
more  violent  language  than  he  had  used  in  the  house ; 
that  Sir  E.  had  made  charges  against  him,  Francis, 
which  remained  uucontradicted  and  unatoned  for. 
Francis,  after  a  few  moments’  consideration,  took  his  line 
of  conduct,  and,  begging  liis  friend  to  remain  with  his 
family  to  guard  them  from  any  alarm,  he  retm’ned  alone 
in  his  carriage  to  town,  not  wishing,  as  his  friend  was  a 
family  man,  to  involve  him  in  what  might  prove  a 
disagreeable  business,  hr  London  he  had  many  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  deshed  no  better  amusement  than  keeping 
their  hands  in  practice  either  as  principal  or  second 
in  a  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm,  but  on  calling  on  these 
fire-eaters  he  could  not  find  one  at  home,  or  able  to 
assist  him.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  club-houses,  and  at 
Brookes’s  the  ouly  person  he  met  was  Captain  Macnamara 
of  the  navy,  afterwards  so  well  known  by  the  famous 
duel  with  Col.  Montgomery  about  their  dogs,  wlfile 
QuarreUing  in  the  Park.  Captain  M.  thought  himself 
cavalierly  treated  by  the  Colonel,  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  and  handsomest  men  in  London ;  this  the 
gallant  son  of  Heptune  could  not  brook;  a  challenge 
ensued ;  and  the  nest  morning  by  seven  o’clock  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  a  corpse.  Mr.  Francis  was  at  the  time  now 
in  question  very  slightly  acquainted  wfith  Macnamara, 
but  finding  himself  tete-a-tete  with  him  he  mentioned 
his  dilemma,  when  the  naval  hero  immediately  ofiered 
his  services,  for,  he  observed,  not  an  hour  should  be 
lost  in  vindicating  honour.  Francis  was  at  least  sure 


coming  to  extremities ;  he  therefore  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  words  that  he  wished  to  appear  the  next  day  in 
the  papers  which  had  reported  Sutton’s  speech.  This 
paragraph,  Avhich  disavowed  the  offensive  expressions, 
and  all  purpose  of  casting  the  slightest  imputation  on  Mr. 
Erancis,  he  wished  to  have  with  Sir  Bichard’s  signature, 
and  sent  it  to  him  by  Captain  Macnamara  for  that  purpose, 
at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  it  would  appear 
in  the  papers  that  had  contained  the  report  complained 
of.  This  at  first  appeared  rather  unpalatable  to  the 
baronet,  but  Captain  Macnamara  was  a  very  firm  and 
gentlemanly  man,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  estimation  he  had 
formed  of  hir.  Francis’s  character,  and  that  he  really 
owed  him  reparation  ;  on  which  he  signed  the  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  Mr.  Francis 
felt  very  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  ambassador, 
who  had  brought  the  affair  to  an  amicable  termination 
and  yet  enabled  him  to  vindicate  his  honour.  But 
the  consequence  of  this  httle  negociation  was,  that  not 
long  after  Mr.  Francis  was  drawn  into  an  actual  duel, 
though  not  as  a  principal.  Harvey  Aston  had  some  demele 
with  Captain  Macnamara,  and  being  a  celebrated  duellist, 
as  was  well  known,  called  him  out ;  the  latter  was  not 
a  man  to  decline  such  an  invitation.  I  believe  that 
he  was  purely  aggrieved,  for  Mr.  Harvey  Aston’s  way  of 
atoning  for  an  injury  was  to  challenge  the  injured  man  ; 
and  Sir  Philip  said,  after  numerous  duels,  in  all  of  which 
he  was  the  aggressor  and  escaped,  at  last  he  was  engaged 
in  one  where  he  was  in  the  right,  and  fell.  Sir  Philip 
related  this  when  speaking  about  the  old  custom  of 
trial  by  combat.  Tliis  rencontre  was,  it  seems,  one  of 
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ceiving  the  challenge,  remembering  the  service  lie  naa 
lately  rendered  Mr.  Francis,  immediately  applied  to 
liim,  nor  could  be  in  justice  refuse  to  act  as  his  second. 
I  forget  the  name  of  Mr.  Aston’s,  but  he  was  one  of  his 
fashionable  friends,  and  to  do  him  justice  he  seemed 
inclined  to  join  Francis  in  wishing  to  reconcile  the 
belligerent  poAvers,  but  that  he  found  impossible;  and 
on  Sunday,  one  fine  summer  morning,  the  hostile  partie.s 
met  in  a  field  near  a  little  village  at  some  distance  from 
toAvn,  for  they  dared  not  stop  nearer,  as  they  had  some 
reason  to  fear  their  intentions  had  got  out,  and  they 
knew  that  Chalk  Farm  and  other  favourite  spots  might 
not  be  safe.  They  took  possession,  therefore,  of  the 
corner  of  a  field  protected  by  high  quick  hedges.  Before 
another  attempt  to  pacify  the  combatants  had  failed, 
and  tlie  necessary  preliminaries  had  taken  place,  the 
day  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  bells  from  the  village 
church  near  began  chiming  for  the  service  of  the 
morning,  which  perhaps  hurried  the  gentlemen,  for 
though  both  Avere  dead  shots,  a  brace  of  pistols  Avas 
discharged  on  each  side  Avithout  effect.  Both  being 
still  unsatisfied,  they  called  to  their  seconds  to  reload, 
which  they  were  uiiAvillingly  going  to  do  when  a  voice 
from  behind  the  hedge  called  out,  “  Stop,  gentlemen,  I 
cannot  allow  tliis  business  to  proceed  any  fru-ther.” 
On  looking  to  see  from  whom  the  voice  proceeded,  to 
their  great  surprise  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  in  his 
canonicals,  attended  by  his  congregation,  appeared  through, 
every  aperture  in  the  hedge,  winch  was  in  fact  fined 
Avith  faces,  which  had  been  stationary  there  during  the 
whole  proceeding,  to  see  the  upshot  and  probable  down¬ 
fall  of  at  least  one  of  the  party.  In  vain  the  bells  had 
been  impatiently  ringing  for  the  last  half  hom,  not  one 


The  Yicar,  after  issuing  his  injunction  to  stay  further 
proceedings,  made  his  way  into  the  field  of  battle,  and 
very  pohtely  accosting  the  party,  said,  “  Gentlemen,  I 
saw  from  the  first  vdiat  your  intentions  were,  and, 
making  allowances  for  the  feelings  of  men  of  honour, 
I  would  not  deprive  you  of  the  satisfaction  you  required  ; 
but  now  you  have  done  enough.  I  know  the  laws  of 
honour  as  Avell  as  any  of  you,  and  request  you  will 
give  me  your  words  that  this  affair  shall  end  here.” 
The  gentlemen,  who  could  scai'cely  keep  their  counte¬ 
nances  at  meeting  with  so  chivalric  a  parson,  gave  him 
the  assurance  he  required,  and  Mr.  Harvey  Aston’s  second 
said  to  Mr.  Francis,  “  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  very  glad 
it  has  finished  as  it  has ;  for  our  gentlemen  were  very 
likely  to  have  gone  on  till  one  fell,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  very  pleasant  to  bring  a  man  home  dead  to 
a  widow  and  six  children,  which  I  might  have  had  to 
do.”  By  this  time  Macnamara  was  looldng  at  his  watch, 
and  expressing  some  anxiety  at  finding  it  so  late.  “  Why,” 
said  Fi’ancis,  “  we  shall  get  back  to  town  in  very  good 
time  for  the  Park  or  Gardens.” — “  Yes,  but  my  dear  friend, 
I  have  a  carriage  waiting  for  me  at  the  inn  here ;  for 
the  fact  is,  that  I  have  another  little  affair  of  the  same 
nature  a  few  miles  further  off,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
other  party  will  have  to  wait  for  me,  which  has  always 
an  awkward  appearance  in  such  cases.” — “Very  true! 
but  pray  am  I  to  accompany  you  ?” — “  I  am  sorry  to  sayT 
have  another  friend,  who  would  be  affronted  if  I  were 
to  ask  any  one  else  as  second  in  this  affair,  and  I  am 
to  call  on  him  in  my  road,  and  if  I  disappoint  him  it 
will  probably  produce  a  third  meeting,  which  for  the 
pleasure  of  vour  companv  and  assistance  I  shall  not 


but  I  assure  you  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  disappoint 
your  friend,  and  therefore  will  take  the  cai'riage  we 
came  in  immediately  back  to  town,  as  you  have  another, 
in  which  I  hope  yon  will  arrive  in  time  to  turn  the 
practice  of  this  morning  to  good  account.” — “  So  weparted, 
said  Sir  Phihp,  “  quite  d  I’aimable,  he  assuring  me  that  it 
was  from,  no  want  of  confidence  that  he  did  not  inform 
me  of  his  second  engagement,  but  as  he  might  have 
been  shot  previously  by  Aston  it  might  never  have  taken 
place,  and  there  would  have  been  no  use  in  palaver,  &c.” 
This  was  the  man  that  a  set  of  young  coxcombs  of 
fashion  thought  to  bully  in  the  Park,  but  they  soon  found 
they  had  caught  a  Tartar.,  Macnamara  was  brave  as 
his  sword ;  “  but  I  took  care,”  added  Sir  Philip,  “  never  to 
incur  another  obligation  to  him,  being  pretty  certain 
of  the  way  m  which  I  should  have  been  called  on  to 
dischai'ge  it.  By  this  means  I  escaped  being  a  party  to 
the  fatal  duel  he  had  with  Col.  Montgomery.’  ” 

I  have  faithfully  printed  the  amusing  gossip  of  the 
reminiscent ;  but  I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  have  not 
myself  discovered  any  record  of  the  curious  parliamentary 
scene  which  she  describes  at  the  beginning  of  it,  or  of  Sir 
Eichard  Sutton’s  alleged  retractation,  in  such  newspapers 
of  the  day  as  I  have  consulted. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  period  for  noticing  another 
singular  episode  in  the  life  of  Francis.  The  reader  will 
remember  Philip  Eosenhagen,  his  early  intimate,  his 
supposed  ally  in  controversy  with  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
the  half-unfrocked  military  chaplain  whose  pranks  in 
Paris  amused  his  friend  during  his  visit  there  in  1773. 
Of  all  other  men — at  least  after  the  publication  of  the 
collected  Letters — Eosenhagen  seems  to  have  been  the 
nearest  to  nenetratinff  the  secret  of  Tnnins  find  tr. 
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scamp,  after  returning  to  England,  had  through  his 
convivial  qualities  made  his  way  into  the  society  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  and — if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
following  story — was  solicited  in  vain  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  between  him  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  in 
1787.  It  is  given  in  the  words  of  Lady  Francis.  I  can 
furnish  no  evidence  either  to  corroborate  or  refute  it. 

‘  Eosenhagen  was  of  Danish  family,  but  educated  at 
one  of  our  Universities  and  ordained.  The  Francis’s 
often  visited  the  Chandlers  at  Eichmond,  where  they  met 
Eosenhagen,  who  soon  made  himself  agreeable  to  them. 
He  was  fuU  of  amusing  stories,  extremely  witty,  and  had 
travelled  much.  He  was  an  excellent  whist-player,  and 
F.  appears  to  have  acquired  much  of  his  excellence  at  the 
game  from  him.  His  life  was  not  exactly  that  which 
would  suit  our  modern  evangelists.  When  chaplain  of  a 
regiment,  he  was  the  gayest  man  at  mess.  In  aftertimes 
Francis  met  him  in  Paris,  in  hat  and  feather,  silk  coat, 
red-heeled  shoes,  and  all  the  foppery  of  a  petit-maitre. 
He  told  F.  that  he  mixed  in  the  best  society,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  appear  in  the  dowdy  dress  of  an  English 
parson.  He  took  F.  to  his  lodgings,  up  a  hundred  steps, 
where  he  found  a  little  room  with  a  bed  in  it  that  nearly 
filled  it ;  the  remaining  space  was  occupied  by  a  chair  and 
a  box  containing  the  tenant’s  wardrobe,  on  wliich  he 
seated  himself,  complimenting  his  visitor  with  the  honors 
of  the  chair,  and  telling  at  the  same  time  that  yesterday 

the  Duke  of - occupied  it ;  the  day  before,  and  before, 

the  Marquis,  the  Compte,  the  Chevaliei',  &c.  If  he  was  to 


that  time  his  English  home  was  nothing  but  a  name. 
Speaking  the  French  language  well,  and  having  an  infinite 
fund  of  humour,  his  company  was  always  courted  both 
in  France  and  England.  He  discovered  that  F.  was 
Junius,  and  endeavoured  to'  turn  the  discoveiy  to  some 
personal  account.  He  offered  to  let  Lord  North  into  the 
secret  on  condition  of  receiving  a  pension.  Lord  N. 
declined.  F.  got  information  of  the  negociation,  and 
fearing  he  would  not  he  able  to  baffle  Kosenhagen,  made 
fin  advantageous  and  honourable  retreat.  How  Eosen- 
ha^en  made  Ms  peace  with  F.  does  not  appear,  but  E. 
left  P.  his  papers,  amongst  which  was  an  amusing  diary, 
too  personal  to  be  published.  There  is  also  a  curious 
correspondence  relating  to  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  LIrs.  Fitzherbert.  Colonel  Gardner,  the 
Prince’s  private  secretary,  writes  the  first  letter,  asking 
E.  to  perform  the  ceremony.  E.  replies  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  law  for  him  to  do  so,  and  if  done  would  be 
productive  of  important,  probably  disastrous,  consequences 
to  the  whole  nation.  The  Colonel  answers  that  the 
Prince  is  aware  of  ah  that,  but  pledges  himself  to  keep 
the  matter  a  profound  secret,  and  that  the  Prince  will 
feel  bound  to  reward  E.  for  such  a  proof  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  the  means  are  in  his  power.  Eosenhagen, 
in  reply,  says  he  can  trust  implicitly  the  Prince’s  promise 
of  secrecy,  but  he  dare  not  betray  the  duty  he  owes  to 
the  Prince  by  assisting  in  an  affair  that  might  bring  such 
serious  consequences  to  him.’  Lady  F.  says  there  were 
six  letters,  and  she  ‘believes  Eosenhagen  declined  the 
business  because  no  specific  offer  was  made  to  him,  and 
not  from  the  motives  stated  in  the  letters,  as  he  was 
daring  and  unsci'upulous.  The  marriage  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  performed  at  Devbnslnre  House,  in  presence  of  the 


ivii.  x’icLucis  anu  ssauvvt^u  aim  xaa  aonesponueace,  ai  me 
time  ;  •which  confirms  our  opinion  that  no  cause  for  lasting 
dissatisfaction  existed  between  them.  Both  gentlemen 
were  in  hopes  that  an  impediment  would  arise  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  marriage  by  no  clergyman  being  found  who  would 
be  inconsiderate  enough  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  and  it 
was  understood  the  lady,  whose  virtue  and  sense  of 
honour  were  undoubted,  and  who  had  hesitated  even  to 
accept  a  marriage  which,  had  the  Prince  succeeded  early 
to  the  throne  and  had  a  son  by  her,  might  have  placed 
her  by  his  side  on  it,  never  would  yield  except  the 
Prince’s  honour  and  conscience  were  as  much  bound  as 
her  own,  by  a  marriage  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  well  as  by  her  own  ;  and  that  each 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  competent  ministers  of 
each  Church.  Difficult  as  these  terms  were,  they  were  per¬ 
formed  au pied  de  la  lettre.  A  clergyman  was  found  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  viewedthe  aSair  in  a  differentlight.’ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  caution  the  reader  against  accept¬ 
ing  the  authenticity  of  much  of  tliis  story :  but,  as  regards 
Eosenhagen,  not  many  years  after  these  events  he  was  sent 
out  to  Ceylon,  then  a  recent  acquisition,  as  Archdeacon  of 
Colombo.  Such  was  the  care  then  taken  by  the  mother 
country  to  plant  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
her  new  possessions.  Erancis  has  preserved  a  transcript  of 
his  own  last  letter  to  him.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  lettei', 
in  which  he  adopts  the  style  of  his  own  old  days  of 
license  in  writing  to  his  graceless  associate,  must  pro¬ 
bably  have  reached  the  receiver  on  his  death-bed.^ 

^  His  deatli  is  reported  in  the  obituary  to  the  GeiitlmxodfC &  Magazine^  1799, 
as  having  occurred  at  Colombo  in  September  1798.  It  is  curious  that  his  de¬ 
cease  had  been  already  recorded  in  the  same  publication  in  1796.  ^Latel}^,  the 
Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen,  &c.  A  report  was  at  one  time  industriously  circu¬ 
lated,  but  without  foundation  except  to  flatter  his  vanity,  that  he  was  the 


JNovomhor  24,  1797. 

I  Lave  written  to  yon  copiously  in  tlie  last  tliroc  inontlis,  ])ariiciN 
larly  by  Mr.  l^rodcrick  NortL,  wLo  by  this  time  I  Lo[>e  is  in  ipnet 
possession  of  you,  and  of  liis  f]^nvornraont.  Observe,  if  you  })l(*as(', 
tliat  tliero  is  very  little  comfort  in  writing  freely  to  a  divim^,  who 
probably  lias  quitted  this  woi’ld  without  f^oiug,  1  will  not  say  i.o  a 
bottoi’,  for  that  would  indicate  reward  without  des(3rt,  hut  to  any 
other  ;  and  that  I  am  not  at  all  ambitious  of  the  admiration  of  yonv 
administrators  or  assigns.  I  have  givc'u  Mr.  Korth  an  idea  of  your 
character  and  qualilications,  whi(?h  will  give  him  a  very  indillereni- 
opinion  of  mine,  if  you  do  not  convince  him  an  nnlu'ard  of  (exer¬ 
tion  of  yonr  faculties,  that  you  are  tluj  Cloryplueus  of  orthodo.x 
divines,  and  that  no  such  man  as  yourself  over  siit  his  foot  in 
Tfiprobano  before.  Now  I  have  done  rny  duty  ])y  you,  so  l(;ave  oil* 
your  boyish  tricks  and  make  your  foriaiim  rapidly,  that  you  may 
set  like  the  sun  with  an  mdarged  orh  ;  or  de})art  in  a  blaze,  lik(3  tlu' 
gr(3at  enemy  of  your  religion.  As  for  ?;/e,  I.  ain  pr(q)aring  l-o  fighi- 
the  Frent3h  on  Bril-isli  ground.  JU'o  mm  And 

sue.Ii  a  country  too  !  Nut  so  much  groaiitn*  is  tlio  nu;rit  of  tli(>s(3  who 
arc  fools  enough  to  die  for  it.  If  you  should  happen  to  survives  nu*, 
as  T  know  you  will  if  yon  can,  and  am  not  at  nil  (ik(‘l3"  l-o  fall  in 
battle  (I  don’t  mean  hotUti),  h{3  sure  you  do  justi(t(3  to  my  ni('nu)ry. 
To  save  myself  the  trouhl(\  of  e.ntering  iu(.o  any  ])olitical  (U'tails  with 
you,  I  send  you  herewith  two  little  paiupliliH.s,  on  tlu3  suhjtud.  of 
which  I  advise  yon  nob  to  ongag(i  in  argument  witli  (loverTior  North, 
hut  drink  about,  study  the  compass,  and  always  take  care  to  simw 
him  that  God  1ms  given  you  graco  enough  to  bo  of  liis  Excolloney’s 
opinion.  Sic  iliiv  ad  cinHcoimlam, 

Everybody  whom  you  know  or  caro  for  in  this  homisphoro  are 
well ;  but  as  none  of  us  oxpe^cb  to  soo  you  again,  wo  are  cndeavoui*- 
ing  to  wean  our  afibetions  from  you,  and  to  fix  thorn  on  anollnu* 
parson — neither  Pai’son  Glass  nor  Parson  Ilorru^,  you  may  swi*ar 
to  that;  but  parsous  never  swear,  do  they?  Only  (uirse  a 
little  on  high  days,  in  a  Oommination  or  Atluunisian.  Oli  JMiilij) 
Hiose.nlnigon !  Philip  Rosonhagen  !  You  rniiuul  my  morals.  You 
followed  mo  up  and  down  like  my  ill-ang{sl,  and  I  am  no  more  tiu' 
man  I  was  intendcid  for  tlian  the  Irishman  who  swore  ho  was 
changed  at  nurse  and  had  never  a  day’s  liealth  after,  from  being  as 
lino  a  child  as  ever  was  seen. 

George  I  [anger  is  going  out  Adjutant- General  to  Colombo. 

Farewc'll, 


-Lj-anuia  Lijj  nil  cuijtjspuuaence  ooul 

with  his  old  master  George  Thickiiesse,  who  died  in  1790, 
and  was  buried  in  Wannington  churchyard,  ^  where  ’  (to 
use  the  words  of  Francis)  ‘  the  wisest,  learnedest, 
quietest,  and  best  man  he  ever  knew  was  laid  ’  (Nichol’s 
‘  Lit.  Anecdotes,’  ix.  255) ;  and  also  with  George’s  brother, 

‘  governor  ’  Philip  Thicknesse,  of  eccentric  memory. 
Philip  Thicknesse  it  seems  embarked  in  the  Junian  con¬ 
troversy,  having  written  in  the  newspapers  in  support  of 
the  authorship  of  Horne,  and  was  answered  (as  Mr. 
Parkes  believed)  by  Francis  himself,  in  the  Gazetteer  of 
tliat  year,  a  paper  to  which  Francis  was  certainly  an  oc¬ 
casional  contributor,  under  the  signature  ‘  Minor.’  He 
afterwards  republished  his  articles.  The  following  is  one 
among  a  few  letters  which  Francis  had  apparently  re¬ 
covered  and  preserved,  to  his  early  friend  the  school¬ 
master. 

January  1,  1788. 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  joii  enclosed  two  letters  from  your  brother,  by 
wbicli  you  will  see  tliat  lie  perseveres  stoutly  in  bis  goodwill  to  me. 
I  told  him  yesterday  that  I  abandoned  the  whole  matter  to  your 
judgment ;  for,  God  knows,  my  opinion  of  his  is  not  without  alloy. 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  I  very  much  wish  that  ,  you  would 
stifle  this  idea  at  its  birth,  and  that  you  will  do  so  by  an  effort  of 
authority.  As  you  are  his  brother,  it  is  very  fit  and  proper  that  he 
should  make  you  I’em ember  it.  But  why  am  I  to  be  killed  with  his 
kindness  ?  I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I  think  how  long  he  has 
been  the  plague  of  your  life,  out  of  mere  brotherly  love  and  affection. 
At  all  events,  I  beseech  you  to  keep  me  out  of  his  book,  without 
letting  him  suspect  that  the  objection  comes  from  me.  You  will 
i*eceive  two  pacquets  by  this  post. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful  and 

Afifectionate  humble  servant, 

P.  Peancis.^ 

At  the  general  election  of  1790,  Francis  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Blechingley.  His  conduct 

1  p.nnrnnspd  n.  Tjfl.tin  p-nitn-nli  fnr  Mr.  TLicknesae.  to  which  refer- 


Hastings,  he  was  limited  to  the  business  of  observing  its 
course,  and  prompting  those  who  conducted  it.  But 
other  subjects  of  fresher  and  far  more  engrossing  intm’cst 
now  occupied  the  j)ublic  mind,  and  the  foremost  of  these 
was  the  French  Eevolution. 

On  this  great  subject,  the  opinion  and  conduct  of  Fi-ancis 
were  decided  from  the  beginning,  without  reticcime  or 
an'ih'e-fem'ee.  All  tlie  relics  of  his  early  writing  sliow  the 
intensity  of  his  early  prepossessions,  and  dclilxirate  opinion 
likewise,  respecting  the  mischiefs  of  the  ancien  u'ljiiiie  in 
France,  and  of  despotic  and  priestly  power  in  geueuil. 
On  these  topics  his  language  never  varied  or  -wavei’ed 
during  his  sixty  years  of  journalism  arrd  public  life.  I 
have  not  observed  any  passage  in  his  writings  in  which 
he  palliated  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  jarr'ty  ;  birt 
neither  did  he  ever  admit  those  cxce.s.scs  to  furirish  a  I'casotr 
for  doubting  that  their  cause  was  iir  substarree  tire,  right  one. 
In  this  disposition  of  mind,  he  held  on  his  way  through  llu; 
agitated  years  from  17  90  to  17D(i,  always  ojrposing  Bitt  arrd 
rrthers,  sometimes  with  effect,  wheitever  tire  qirestrrrrrs  of  our 
relations  with  Frarrce,  or  of  the  srtsporrsion  of  the  llabeas- 
Cor])us,  and  similar  measui-cs  agairrst  the  disaflec.ted  in 
England  (he  was  himself  a  leading  menrber  of  the.  society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  arrd  had  much  to  do  to  de.limd 
himself  and  his  associates  in  jrarliarnont),  or  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  among  ourselves,  c'airre  iir  question.  In. 
truth,  the  radicalism  of  Francis  lay  vmy  dc'op.  Of  course 
it  maybe  ascribed  in  part  to  disappointed  anrbition;  inorxs 
perhaps,  to  his  habitual  contcirrpt  fur  what  he  esteemed 
the  political  baseness  and  pi'oiligacy  of  the  gfrverning 
faction  in  Errgland.  But  beyottd  all  this,  ther-e  was  a 
fundamental  belief  in  the  doctrirre  of  political  equality — 


a  Liuuume  wjucii  iie  never  wisnea  lo  see  carriea  into 
practice  otlierwise  than  'gradually,  but  of  the  ultimate 
success  as  -well  as  justice  of  which  he  was  in  his  heart 
persuaded. 

Of  course,  this  way  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself 
soon  brought  him  into  collision — gradually  at  first,  after¬ 
wards  so  as  to  produce  some  coldness  bettveen  them — with 
his  hitherto  close  political  associate,  Burke.  To  no  other 
man  does  Burke  appear  to  have  deemed  it  so  important  or 
so  difficult  to  justify  the  great  change  which  his  horror  of 
the  Trench  Eevolution  had  introduced  into  his  general 
political  sentiments,  and  in  especial  his  political  friendships. 
There  was,  in  truth,  very  much  in  common  between  these 
two  distinguished  fellow-countrymen,  so  like,  and  yet  so 
unlike,  each  other. ^  Both  were  under  the  tyrannical  in¬ 
fluence  of  those  impulses  so  finely  delineated  by  Coleridge 
when  speaking  of  Burke  ; — 

Stormy  Pity,  and  the  clierislied  lure 

Of  pomp,  and  proud  precipitance  of  souL 


But  the  pity  of  Burke,  now  at  all  events,  was  for  an 
outraged  court  and  aristocracy,  that  of  Erancis  for  the 
multitudes,  the  ‘  proletary,’  the  slave,  the  Hindoo.  The 
pomp  which  fired  his  imagination,  if  any,  was  not  that 
of  European  potentates,  but  of  Indian  sovereigns, 
writhing  beneath  the  grasp  of  English  power,  used  to 
wring  from  them  wealth  for  the  meanest  of  the  sons  of 
England. 

The  letters  which  passed  between  Erancis  and  Burke 


^  No  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  external  evidence  can  believe  that 
Biurke  wrote  Junius.  But  as  far  as  the  internal  evidence  of  style  goes,  those 
who  advocate  his  authorship  have  always  appeared  tp  me  to  have  a  far  more 
plausible  case  than  other  dissentients  from  the  Franciscan  theory ;  and  I 
"hpliAVA  t.liA  rAflsnn  tn  kp.  -wliflE;  T  Tia  va  si7  0-<yA.«if,Ad  :  the  aimilaritv  of  the  two 


vol.  i.  of ‘Burke’s  Works  and  Correspoadence  ’  (ed.  1852, 
to  which  the  following  references  ai'e  made).  I  am  en¬ 
abled  to  make  some  addition  from  the  Brancis  papers 
as  regards  the  letters  from  Burke  (his  own  he  has  not 
preserved).  And  I  have  only  reproduced  those  already 
printed  where  they  seemed  necessary  for  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  subject. 

The  series  commences  with  a  letter  from  Burke,  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1789,  on  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  na¬ 
tional  bank  in  France,  which  Francis  had  communicated 
to  him  in  print  (Burke’s  Works,  i.  5G8).  The  next  from 
Francis  is  dated  from  Bath,  February  19,  1790,  p.  569. 
It  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  Burke  lending 
him  a  proof-sheet  of  Iris  ‘  Eeliections  on  the  Revolution 
in  France.’  In  it  Francis  argues  strongly  and  fiercely 
against  the  use  made  by  Burke  of  some  of  his  topics. 

la  my  opinion  all  that  you  say  of  tlie  Queen  is  pui'e  foppery.  If 
she  be  a  perfect  female  character,  you  ought  to  take  your  ground 
upon  her  virtues.  If  she  he  the  reverse,  it  is  ridiculous  in  any 
hut  a  lover  to  place  her  personal  charms  in  opposition  to  her 
crimes.  .  .  .  Look  hack,  1  beseech  you,  and  deliberate  a  little 

before  you  detei'mine  that  this  is  an  office  which  perfectly  becomes 
you.  If  I  stop  here  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  multitude  of  objections. 
The  mischief  you  are  going  to  do  yourself  is,  to  my  apprehension, 
palpable.  It  is  visible.  It  is  audible.  I  snuffi  it  in  the  -wind.  I 
taste  it  already.  I  feel  it  in  every  sense,  and  so  will  you  hereafter  ; 
when  I  vow  to  God  (an  elegant  phrase)  it  -will  be  a  sort  of  con¬ 
solation  for  me  to  reflect  that  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to 
prevent  it. 

On  the  following  day  (Feb.  20),  Burke  answers  by  a 
remarkable  letter  (enclosed  in  one  from  bis  son  Richard 
Burke),  which  is  printed  at  p.  571.  It  contains  a 
long  and  eloquent  vindication  of  his  enthusiasm  in  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate  Marie-Antoinette,  which  need  not  be 
renrodneed  here. 


wmcn  irLtimiaaTies  au  ouners  who  Know  ino  iroui  giving  me  tiie  oniy 
unequivocal  mark  of  regard.  Wliatever  tlioir  rongli  and  menacing 
manner  may  be,  I  must  search  myself  upon  it ;  and  wlicn  I  discover 
it,  old  as  I  am,  I  must  endeavour  to  correct  it.  I  flattered  myself, 
however,  that  you  at  least  would  not  have  thought  my  other  friends 
altogether  justified  in  withholding  fronr  mo  their  services  of  this 
kind.  You  cei^tainly  do  not  always  convey  to  mo  your  opinions  with 
the  greatest  possible  tenderness  and  management,  and  yet  I  do  not 
recollect,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  that  there 
has  been  a  heat  or  a  coolness  of  a  single  day’s  duration  on  my  side 
during  that  whole  time.  I  believe  your  memory  cannot  present  to 
you  an  instance  of  it.  I  ill  deserve  friends  if  I  throw  them  away  on 
account  of  their  candour,  and  sim]:)licity  of  their  good  nature.  In 
particular,  you  know  that  you  have  in  some  instances  favoured  mo 
with  your  instructions  relativo  to  things  I  was  j)ropaviug  for  the 
jDublic.  If  I  did  not  in  every  instance  agree  with  you,  I  think  you 
had  on  the  whole  sufficient  proofs  of  my  docility  to  make  youboliovo 
that  I  received  your  corrections  not  only  without  oflence,  but  with 
no  small  degree  of  gratitude.’ 

The  next  (not  printed)  relates,  apparently,  to  some  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  management  of  the  impeachment. 

Marcli  10,  1700. 

My  dear  Yrancis, — I  called  upon  you  last  night,  both  at  your  own 
house  and  Brookes’s,  and  on  coming  homo  found  you  had  been 
here.  Let  mo  know  what  answer  yon  have  received,  but  by  no 
means  return  any  reply  or  take  any  other  stop  until  I  see  you. 
Shall  I  call  on  you,  or  will  you  come  hither  ?  I  have  many  tl  ion  gilts 
on  this  business  extending  beyond,  your  present  lease,  though  not 
foreign  to  it,  and  I  think  of  starting  some  of  them  in  the  Oommitbeo 
this  day.  We  meet  at  one. 

Yours  ever  most  truly, 

Edm.  Buhke. 

The  next  from  Francis  is  dated  Newmarket,  Nov.  3, 
1790.  It  was  written  when  Bnrke’s  work  on  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  which  lie  originally  saw  in  proofs,  had  actually  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  printed  at  p.  586,  and  has  been  perhaps  more 
frequently  quoted  than  any  other  of  Francis’s  avowed  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  supposed  by  critics  to  contain  more  of  the 


of  the  revolution,  founded  on  the  writer’s  estimate  of  the 
misgovernment  of  France  in  past  times,  and  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  any  but  a  radical  remedy. 

Many  things  have  been  done  wliicli  greatly  deserve  to  be 
lamented :  and  the  more  because  they  weaken  and  di^ace  a  can  so 
essentially  just  and  honourable.  The  loss  of  a  single  life  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  tumult  excites  individual  tenderness  and  pity.  No  tears  are 
shed  for  nations.  .  .  .  But  you  dread  and  detest  commotion  of 

every  kind.  And  so  should  I;  and  who  would  not?  if  a  healthy 
repose  could  be  obtained  without  a  tempest  or  stagnation.  But  tell 
me — has  not  God  himself  commanded,  or  permitted,  the  storms  to 
purify  the  elements  ? 

Burke’s  closing  reply  follows  (ISTovember  19,  1790, 
p.  591),  and  the  correspondence  drops.  I  find  only  two 
more  short  letters  from  Burke  to  Brancis,  and  one  from 
Burke’s  brother  William,  on  the  melancholy  subject  of 
the  death  of  Edmund’s  son  Eichard,  which  broke  the 
father’s  heart. 

Monday  morniog,  January  23,  1792. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
thinking  that  my  obsolete  and  worn-out  ideas  of  classical  expression 
can  he  of  any  use  to  you.  Such  as  they  are  they  are  at  your  service. 
I  have  scribbled  in  your  margin  a  trifling  note  or  two.  I  have 
likewise  scribbled  over  the  same  thoughts  with  yours  ;  which  I 
thought  so  far  from  contracting,  to  give  a  dignity  to  the  subject, 
ought  rather  to  be  expanded.  Certainly  it  is  in  the  very  best  style 
of  antiquity,  in  all  eulogies,  to  exalt  the  place  of  birth  and  education  ; 
and  the  dignity  of  the  art  is  the  object  of  an  .  .  .  cultivated,  and 
the  Splendour  of  his  progenitors  or  predecessors.  I  think  you  have 
said  more  of  Mr.  Thicknesse  in  your  conversations  with  me  than  is 
said  in  the  inscription.  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  it.  In  the 
la.tter  part  I  was  interrupted  by  the  had  news  which  takes  me  to 
town,  the  great  danger  of  the  life  of  an  old  and  invaluable  friend. 
If  my  stock  was  greater  the  loss  would  still  be  most  grievous.  I 
can  say,  write,  or  think  nothing  more.  Alas  !  all  that  is  said  there 
would  be  truly  said  upon  another  tomb. 

Dear  sir, 

Y ery  sincerely  yours. 


Lad  now  ripened  into  personal  disunion. 

Sundiiy  ovoniiig,  rcbriiaiy  16,  1794. 

Mv.  Burlvc  presents  his  respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  Friincis, 
and  liopos  lie  Avill  have  tlic  goodness  to  excuse  the  liberty  Mr.  Burke 
takes  of  requesting  the  liononr  of  seeing  him  at  his  house  in  Duke 
Street  at  ten  to-moTTow,  on  the  niiplcasant  business. 

Tlie  next,  ns  I  Lave  said,  relates,  sadly  enough,  to  Ed- 
raiind  Eurico’s  death-blow — the  loss  of  his  son. 

WUliiim  Burlic  to  Fravcis, 

25  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s, 

August  9,  1794. 

Sir, — Tlvo  friendly  cfTcct  of  your  Immanity  found  mo  hei'c.  The 
poor  iather  and  mother  arc  strangely  comfortiifg  each  other,  and 
the  mother,  far  thcAveaker,  succeeds,  I  think,  soraobhing  better  than 
tlio  iath(‘r  in  that  dr(‘adfiil  exertion  ;  nor  docs  slie  fail  altogether  in 
participating  the  miserable  comfort  she  endeavours  to  give.  God 
only  knows  Avlujtlior  these  sad  exertions  of  the  moment  can  grow 
into  a  settled  patienco. 

Gcnl  preserve  you,  sir,  and  continue  to  you  the  infinite  blessing  of 
being  a  father. 

I  am,  sir,  with  groat  regard  and  esteem, 

Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

WcLLiAK  Buuici:. 

OncG  only  have  I  found  Erancis  and  Eurico  in  contact 
again.  On  June  20,  1795,  an  attack  Avas  made  in 
Parliament  on  the  lattoi',  for  some  violent  language  Avhich 
he  had  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  ini])eachment  of 
Ifastings  :  the  question  In'ing,  the  proposal  of  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  managers.  Francis  on  this  occasion 
supported  his  old  associate ;  and  claimed  his  right  to  do 
so,  as  ‘  having  attended  the  trial  of  Hastings,  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  and  more  constantly,  ho  believed,  than 
any  member  of  the  House.’  A  significant  proof  of  the 
pertinacity  of  Lis  imjfiacable  sjnrit.  Burke  spoke 
languidly  and  little,  and  did  not  at  all  notice  the  language 


the  Cliiltern  Hundreds  ;  and  so  ended  the  greatest  parlia¬ 
mentary  career,  in  one  sense,  and  that  a  lofty  one, 
which  England  has  known. 

The  account  of  the  relations  between  Burke  and 
Francis  may  be  fitly  closed  with  a  paper  of  remarks, 
composed  by  Francis  many  years  later,  on  Bisset’s  ‘  Life  of 
Burke.’  They  formed,  perhaps,  the  heads  of  that  ‘Memoir 
of  Burke,’  which  he  seems  to  have  written,  but  which 
has  not  been  recovered. 

‘  Doctor  Bisset’s  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,  when  I  read  it 
a  do2en  years  ago,  appeared  to  me  not  much  better 
than  a  catchpenny;  very  hastily  put  together,  without 
materials  beyond  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  full 
of  mistakes,  but  by  no  means  without  merit  in  point 
of  criticism,  and  sound  observation  on  some  characters. 
In  that  part  of  the  work  in  which  I  am  mentioned  he  is 
extremely  inaccurate,  though  I  furnished  him,  at  his  own 
earnest  desire,  with  two  original  letters  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  some  other  information  about  India,  to  which  lie  has 
not  done  justice.  In  p.  452,  vol.  i.  he  says,  “  A  very 
intimate  friendship  had  subsisted  from  their  early  youth 
between  Mr.  Bm-ke  and  Mr.  Francis.”  This  is  not  the 
fact.  I  had  known  Mr.  Burke  a  little  at  an  earlier 
period;  but  it  was  in  the  year  1773,  before  the  Act 
of  Parliament  appointing  the  first  Glovernor-General  and 
Council  for  Bengal  legislatively,  that  we  were  introduced 
to  each  other  by  our  common  friend  the  late  John  Bourke 
of  Tokenhouse  yard,  who  brought  us  together ;  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  though  otherwise  he  opposed  the  bill, 
spoke  handsomely  of  me  in  the  debate,  as  a  very  proper 
person  for  the  office,  &c.  In  the  year  1776  I  sent  to  Mr. 
John  Bourke,  from  India,  a  copy  of  my  plan  for  a 


the  paper  alluded  to  in  p.  145  of  the  2ad  volume,  and 
ill  Edmund’s  letter  to  John  Bourke  dated  in  November 
1777,  which  Bisset  has  published. 

‘  In  the  preceding  June  of  that  year  Mr.  Burke  wrote 
to  me  himself,  to  introduce  and  recommend  to  me  his 
cousin,  the  late  Mr.  William  Burke,  who,  after  a  short 
stay  at  Madras,  returned  to  England,  and  did  never  come 
to  me  at  Calcutta.  In  answer  to  the  queries.  ^ 

‘  1.  I  can  only  say  that  the  ninth  and  eleventh  reports  of 
the  Select  Committee,  and  which  are  the  most  important, 
were  written  by  Mr.  Burke,  except  a  few  pages  of  the 
former,  about  the  Nabobs  Mobarek  ul  Dowla  and  Maho¬ 
med  Eeza  Cawn,  and  the  monopoly  of  salt,  opium,  and 
some  other  articles,  winch  I  drew  for  him  at  his  own 
desire,  besides  correcting  the  whole — I  mean  in  minor 
particidars  and  lapses  of  exjiression  ;  all  which  he  left  at 
my  disposal,  not  only  in  those  reports  but  in  many  of 
his  speeches  and  other  writings. 

‘  2.  I  am  not  able  to  say  which  of  the  articles  of  the 
impeachment  were  written  by  him.  Several  of  them 
were  drawn  up  by  me.  Others  and  the  most  voluminous 
by  Dr.  Laurence,  and  one  by  Lord  Minto  (Sm  G.  Elliot). 
All  these  I  could  point  out. 

‘  3.  This  speech  was  in  my  judgment  by  much  the  most 
powerful  and  perfect  he  ever  pronoitnced,  and  heard  with 
universal  admiration  and  assent,  including  even  that  of 
Pitt  and  Dundas.  Unfortunately,  no  record  of  it  that  I 
know  of  has  been  preserved.  I  often  pressed  him  to 
write  it  down.  But  at  that  time  he  liad  too  many  and 
inore  urgent  occupations. 

‘  4.  I  know  of  no  record  of  this  speech.  But  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Abatement,  of  the. 


presume,  trom  Dr.  Daurence  ;  ana  ii  i  were  compeuea 
to  choose  among  his  eminent  works  the  most  eminent 
and  the  most  extraordinary,  I  shoidd  fix  upon  tins 
report. 

‘  Bisset’s  principal  object  was  to  publish  his  book  at  any 
rate,  and  as  speedily  as  possible.  Bor  all  the  political 
part,  especially  the  panegyric  of  Henry  Dundas,  he  told 
me  I  need  not  mind  it, for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  paid  for 
it.  He  was  at  Edinburgh  while  the  book  was  printing ; 
consequently,  had  no  opportunity  of  correcting  the  press 
himself.  So  at  least  he  accounted  to  me  for  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  mistakes  and  errors  in  the  printed  copies  of  his 
work.’ 

The  following,  from  a  letter  to  Sir  Eobert  Chambers 
(April  27,  1791),  gives  Francis’s  judgment  on  one  of 
Burke’s  greatest  efforts. 

April  27,  1791. 

As  to  the  ninth  report,  which  is  indeed  a  ma-sterpicce  of  Imman 
■wisdom,  the  fact  is  I  -wrote  a  very  small  part  of  it,  and,  as  to  tlie 
composition,  corrected  the  v^Lole. 

On  memory  only,  and  speaking  without  book,  I  think  I  can  Pay 
with  truth,  that  there  is  not  one  material  princixilc  or  deduction  in 
it  which  may  not  be  fairly  and  honestly  traced  back  to  some  ante¬ 
cedent  opinions  of  my  own,  dilated  on  and  expanded  by  a  superior 
power.  In  some  respects  I  am  the  acorn,  But,  if  you  want 
to  see  the  oak  in  all  its  beauty,  dignity,  and  strength,  read  tlio 
ninth  report,  the  sole  undoubted  property  of  the  commandino- 
master-mind  of  Edmund  Burke.  ^ 

It  is  true  he  sacked  the  saccharine  juices  out  of  all  vegetation, 
even  fi-om  such  a  wiki  weed  as  myself,  and  turned  it  to  his  purpose  ; 
but  he  alone  was  the  wonderful  artificer,  who  made  tlic  wax  the 
comb,  and  the  honey. 

Francis  continued  tliroiiglioiit  this  Parliament  to  take 
an  active  part  as  a  debater  on  other  subjects  of  general 
interest  besides  those  connected  witli  French  affaii's.  He 
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the  stringent  measures  of  the  government  against  re¬ 
formers  and  Jacobins  at  home.  He  distinguished  himself 
especially  in  support  of  Wilberforce’s  efforts  for  the  aboh- 
tion  of  the  slave  trade.^  One  of  his  speeches  (on  the 
royal  proclamation  against  seditious  writings,  May  25, 
1792)  may  be  quoted  as  conveying  his  sentiments  on  a 
subject  on  which  Francis,  above  most  men,  had  a  right  to 
speak  with  authority. 

‘  Since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  political  discussions, 
I  never  knew  a  period  at  which  anonymous  publications 
were  less  m  use  than  at  present,  at  which  authors  were 
ever  so  ready  to  put  their  names  to  their  works  and 
to  make  themselves  personally  responsible  for  what  they 
published.  It  is  the  literary  character  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  and  gives  the  lie  direct  to  the  ridiculous  supposition 
that  a  diligent  inquiry  is  necessary  to  detect  any  of 
the  persons  who  can  by  any  possibility  be  the  objects  of 
the  proclamation.’ 

His  speeches  on  parliamentary  reform — particularly 
on  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Grey’s  famous  motion.  May  T, 
1793,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  in 
earnest,  looking  on  it  as  a  fundamental  and  desirable 
cliange,  not  as  a  mere  party  exigency — attracted  much 
attention  in  their  day  among  the  partisans  of  that  change. 
The  way  in  which  his  principles  respecting  it  affected 
his  views  on  minor  questions  is  curiously  exemplified 
in  a  speech  on  a  pi'oposal  for  disfranchising  certain 
Stoekbridge  electors  guilty  of  bribery  (April  10, 1793)  : — 

‘  The  instance  you  proliibit  is  nothing  but  a  sample 
of  the  practice  you  permit.  Do  you  think  that  by 

^  ‘  Ilis  judgment  does  not  seem  to  be  equal  to  his  laudable  zeal  on  tln.s 
fiubiect.'  •writes  IBiU'crli.  a  corresnondont  of  Wilberforce.  fJLifa  of  W. 
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believe  that  it  will  deter  others,  either  high  or  low, 
from  selling  their  interest  or  their  votes  in  other  ])liices, 
or  at  this  place,  at  a  future  election  ?  You  know  it  will 
not.  All  the  effect  to  be  expected  from  such  a  measure 
as  this  is  to  make  other  persons,  in  a  similar  situation, 
a  little  more  cautious  in  the  form  of  their  proceedings,  a 
little  more  dextrous  in  the  management  of  their  corrujit 
engagements,  and  more  careful  of  exposing  themselves 
to  be  detected.  Under  pretence  of  jninishing  bribery 
in  a  particular  case,  all  you  do  is  to  tench  tlio  lesson 
and  inculcate  the  necessity  of  acting  with  dec]icr  fraud  on 
other  occasions.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  reflections, 
if  it  be  admitted,  as  I  think  it  must,  in  the  mind  of 
every  man,  that  this  bill,  whether  just  or  not  in  its 
immediate  application,  will  not  deter  others,  I  then 
should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  sense  our  having 
recourse  to  .such  a  measure  can  be  of  any  advantage 
to  the  public.  On  my  principles,  and  according  to  my 
view  of  the  subject,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to 
the  public  service  than  to  hold  out  to  the  people  the 
appearance  of  parliamentary  rigour  in  particular  in.stanceH 
of  corruption,  when,  in  fact,  we  are  indifferent  about 
the  whole  system  and  suffer  it  to  take  its  course  without 
interruption  or  notice.  The  effect  of  these  pretciiuhnl 
remedies,  these  occasional  palliatives,  I  fear,  will  l)e 
to  dull  and  stupefy  the  people,  already  too  dull  and 
indifferent,  on  the  subject  of  a  pai-liamcntary  reform, 
and  to  deprive  us  of  any  chance  of  a  real  effecitive 
remedy.  Believing  as  I  do  that  a  complete  alteration  in 
the  construction  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  I  never 
will  concur  in  any  measure  that  tends  to  throw  a  veil 


On  May  3,  George  Eose  (not  unversed,  it  was  thought, 
in  Stockbridge  politics)  moved  to  discharge  the  order 
for  the  second  reading  ;  on  which  Francis  congratulated 
the  independent  electors  of  Stockbridge  on  ‘  the  powerful 
security  now  held  out  to  them  in  the  respectable 
protection  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  had 
frankly  declared  himself  an  enemy  in  general  to  all 
bills  of  pains  and  penalties  for  bribery  and  corruption. 
On  such  a  subject  the  honourable  gentleman’s  authority 
was  great,  for  his  experience  must  be  considerable  and  his 
knowledge  extensive.  The  cause  and  the  patron  had  a  na¬ 
tural  relation,  and  were  perfectly  worthy  of  one  another !  ’ 
For  himselfj  however,  he  repeated  his  objection  to  the 
measure,  which,  through  a  coalition,  was  thrown  out. 

On  January  23,  1795,  we  find  him,  in  a  debate  on 
the  continuance  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act, 
strongly  vindicating  the  very  unpopular  society  of  ‘  Friends 
of  the  People,’  to  which  he  belonged,  against  certain 
imputations  cast  upon  it. 

Mr.  Parkes — a  thoroughly  good  authority  on  the 
history  of  parliamentary  reform — possessed  a  copy 
(printed)  of  the  first  draft  of  the  ‘  Eesolution  and  Plan 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  drawn  up  in  the  Autumn  of  1793,  and  laid 
before  the  Society  on  the  8th  March,  1794.’  It  differs  to 
some  extent  from  that  finally  adopted.  Mr.  Parkes  has 
endorsed  on  this  copy:  ‘  It  was  drawn  entirely  by  Francis, 
receiving  suggestions  from  two  or  three  of  his  co-leaders.’ 

It  has  been  a  favourite  pursuit  with  some  critics  to 
trace  resemblances  to  the  Junian  style  in  the  speeches  of 
Francis’s  best  parliamentary  period.  Generally  speaking. 


bodies  and  minds  change.  Francis  had  worn  awaj 
by  this  time  much  of  the  eloquent  verve  of  early  youth 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  by  no  means  as  powerfu 
with  the  voice  as  with  the  pen.  He  con*ected  indeec 
his  speeches  sedulously  for  the  press  ;  but  what  has  beei 
said  cannot  well  be  rewritten,  and  all  who  have  unitec 
oratory  with  composition  well  know  that  to  turn  intc 
a  discourse  for  publication  matter  already  spoken  is  i 
wearying  effort,  which  has  nothing  of  the  freshness  anc 
fire  of  original  composition.  Still,  passages  every  her( 
and  there  occur  which  no  doubt  remind  the  reade: 
forcibly  of  the  statehest  and  most  laboured  (and  the  mos 
laboured  generally  are  the  best)  passages  of  Junius 
There  is,  in  particular,  the  same  peculiarity  of  a  repetitioi 
of  elaborate  efforts  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  reade: 
by  well-poised  generalities,  epigram,  antithesis,  maxim 
comparison,  without  opening  the  immediate  and  narrow 
question  at  issue  until  just  before  the  end: 

- pendent  opera  interrupta,  minseque 

Verbomm  ingentes— 

a  process  wliich.  sometimes  gives  majesty  to  a  climax,  bu 
sometimes  also  ends  in  an  anti-climax,  the  snbstantia 
proposition  being  slight,  the  approaches  elaborated 
wiLl  select  a  specimen  or  two,  which  seem  to  my  ow: 
perception  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  from  his  speech  i: 
the  ‘Debate  respecting  the  armament  against  Eussia 
March  1,  1792 

‘  l^Tiy  is  this  island  to  be  for  ever  the  victim  c 
continental  pohtics  ?  The  position  that  separates,  onght  t 
secure  us.  But  systems  are  created  to  counteract  natur( 
Our  situation  gives  us  no  advantage.  We  are  insulate 

^  ^Tlie  best  specimen  of  this  manner’  (the  antitlietic)  ‘is  in  Junius,  becaui 
his  antithesis  is  less  merely  verbal  than  Dr.  Johnson’s.’ — Coleridye's  L\ 
Hamaivs.  i.  239. 


plunging,  as  we  have  done  too  often,  into  a  labyrinth  ol 
continental  politics.  The  nature  and  essence  of  g 
labyrinth  is  to  be  very  easy  to  enter  and  very  difficult  tc 
get  out  of  it.  Let  us  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  anc 
beware  how  we  follow  these  wandering  fires,  this  will-o; 
the-wisp  that  carries  us  away  through  bogs  and  q[uicksands 
and  instead  of  landing  us  at  our  own  door,  abandons  us  a- 
last  in  some  foreign  desert,  worn  out  and  benighted,  tc 
find  our  Avay  home,  again.  .  .  . 

‘  The  right  lion,  gentleman  would  do  well  to  consider 
where  his  concession  leaves  him,  and  whether  he  hac 
not  better  resort  at  once  to  the  original  folly  of  hi! 
conduct,  supposed  to  be  corrected  by  better  informatior 
or  experiment,  than  persist  in  asserting  that  the  interes’ 
which  he  has  sacrificed  was  essential,  that  the  righ 
he  has  surrendered  was  indisputable,  and  tliat  the 
conditions  he  has  retracted  were  of  importance  sufficiem 
to  justify  the  armament  and  fit  to  be  supported  by  the 
hazard  of  a  war.  In  one  way,  he  has  a  chance  of  beinj 
right ;  in  the  other,  he  pronounces  his  own  condemnation 
Pi'ivileged  as  he  is,  he  will  not  tell  us,  I  presume,  tha 
both  sides  of  the  contradiction  are  true;  that  he  acted  wiseh 
in  demanding,  and  vigorously  in  retracting ;  that  to  arn 
for  a  certain  object,  and  to  disarm  without  attaining  it 
is  an  equal  proof  of  consummate  wisdom  and  of  exaltec 
resolution.  Until  adverse  propositions  such  as  these 
are  made  to  concur,  I  must  continue  to  think,  as  I  have 
been  taught,  that  among  nations,  as  well  as  individuals 
moderation  is  the  pledge  and  foundation  of  firmness ;  tha 
insolence  and  arrogance  generally  lead  to  meanness  anc 
submission ;  and  that  he  who  draws  his  sword  withou 
reason,  is  very  lilcely  to  put  it  up  again  without  honour.’ 


miuatiou  of  this  divisioa  of  his  pohtical  life,  I  will 
complete  this  chapter  by  the  insertion  of  a  few  mis¬ 
cellaneous  letters  of  a  more  general  character.  The 
following,  to  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  now  Chief  Justice  at 
Calcutta,  is  the  earhest  which  I  have  seen  dated  from 
St.  James’s  Square,  to  which  he  had  by  this  time 
removed,  and  where  (at  No.  14,  now,  I  think,  the  East 
India  United  Service  Club)  he  continued  to  live  until 
his  decease,  though  for  several  years  he  kept  the  bouse 
at  East  Sheen  also. 


St.  James’s  Square,  April  27,  1791. 

Mj  dear  Friend, — Instead  of  a  formal,  nnsatisfactory  apology  about 
myself,  and  you,  and  my  long  silence,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
tell  you  the  honest  truth  at  once,  and  trust  to  your  candour  and 
friendship  to  give  me  a  favourable  construction.  I  have  really  been 
restrained  from  writing  to  you  because  I  neither  knew  how  to  avoid 
the  only  subject  in  which  you  were  personally  interested,  nor  how 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  either  of  hope  or  consolation.  I  mean  your 
advancement  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  so  long  and  so  dearly  earned 
and  so  well  deserved.  I  thank  God  you  have  it  now,  though  a 
poor  reward  it  is  for  so  many  years*  labour.  Will  it  enable  you, 
within  any  reasonable  compass  of  years,  to  secure  a  retreat  in  this 
country  ?  That  object,  I  hope,  is  not  discarded.  I  see  noth.iiig  in 
India  that  ought  to  tempt  a  reasonable  man  to  stay  there  wlio  has 
a  shelter  anywhere  else.  My  doom  is  stiU  to  oppose  and  to  predict, 
and  both  to  no  purpose.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a  contest  in  India 
that  cannot,  as  I  learn  from  the  highest  authority,  even  if  attended 
with  the  utmost  success,  prove  advantageous  to  our  affairs.  I 
believe  so.  Then  what  are  yon  to  expect  from  defeat  or  procras¬ 
tination  ?  My  dear  Sir  Robert,  keep  your  money  in  your  pocket,  if 
you  have  any.  They  will  promise  you  great  interest ;  but,  if  this 
war  goes  on,  yon  will  never  see  your  capital  again.  I  have  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr.  Bnrroughs*s  friends  in  Ireland,  as  I  know  lie  has 
done  himself,  the  kind,  the  benevolent  reception  he  met  with  in 

recently)  on  the  argument  that  Francis  could  not  have  written  ‘Junius’ 
because  he  never  wrote  anything  equal  to  it.  Admitting  such  to  be  the  fact, 
the  same  reasoning  would  prove  that  Butler  could  not  have  written  ‘  Hudi- 


complete  this  chapter  by  the  insertion  of  a  few  mis¬ 
cellaneous  letters  of  a  more  general  character.  The 
following,  to  Sir  Eobert  Chambers,  now  Chief  Justice  at 
Calcutta,  is  the  earliest  which  I  have  seen  dated  from 
St.  James’s  Square,  to  which  he  had  by  this  time 
removed,  and  where  (at  No.  14,  now,  I  think,  the  East 
India  United  Service  Club)  he  continued  to  live  until 
his  decease,  though  for  sevei'al  years  he  ke|)t  the  house 
at  East  Sheen  also. 


St.  James’s  Square,  April  27,  1791* 

My  dear  Friend, — Instead  of  a  formal,  unsatisfactory  apology  about 
myself,  and  you,  and  my  long  silence,  tbe  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
tell  you  the  honest  truth  at  once,  and  trust  to  your  candour  and 
friendshij)  to  give  me  a  favourable  construction.  I  have  really  been 
restrained  from  writing  to  you  because  I  neither  knew  how  to  avoid 
the  only  subject  in  which  you  were  personally  interested,  nor  how 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  either  of  hope  or  consolation.  I  mean  your 
advancement  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  so  long  and  so  dearly  earned 
and  so  well  deserved.  I  thank  God  you  have  it  now,  though  a 
poor  reward  it  is  for  so  many  years*  labour.  Will  it  enable  you, 
within  any  reasonable  compass  of  years,  to  secure  a  retreat  in  this 
country  ?  That  object,  I  hope,  is  not  discarded.  I  see  nothing  in 
India  that  ought  to  tempt  a  reasonable  man  to  stay  there  who  has 
a  shelter  anywhere  else.  My  doom  is  stiU  to  oppose  and  to  predict, 
and  both  to  no  purpose.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a  contest  in  India 
that  cannot,  as  I  learn  from  the  highest  authority,  even  if  attended 
with  the  utmost  success,  prove  advantageous  to  our  affairs.  I 
believe  so.  Then  what  are  you  to  expect  from  defeat  or  procras¬ 
tination  ?  My  dear  Sir  Eobert,  keep  your  money  in  your  pocket,  if 
you  have  any.  They  will  promise  you  great  interest ;  but,  if  this 
war  goes  on,  you  will  never  see  your  capital  again.  I  have  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr.  Burroughs’s  friends  in  Ireland,  as  I  know  he  has 
done  himself,  the  kind,  the  benevolent  reception  he  met  with  in 

recently)  on  the  argument  that  Francis  could  not  have  written  ^Junius* 
because  he  never  wrote  anything  equal  to  it.  Admitting  such  to  he  the  fact, 
the  same  reasoning  would  prove  that  Butler  could  not  have  written  ‘  Hudi- 
hros/  nor  Le  Sage  ^Gil  Bias/  nor  Bunyan  ‘  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’ 


you.  I  really  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  beliaviour  to  him.  His 
lot  iu  life  had  beeu  distinguished  by  a  stroke  of  more  than 
conmiou  ill- fortune  :  he  has  borne  his  fate  stoutly,  and  I  hope  he 
vnll  live  to  conquer  it.  In  my  situaiion  there  has  been  no  sort  of 
change,  except  tliat  I  have  removed  into  a  veiy  convenient  house  in 
St.  James’s  Square,  where  I  believe  I  am  at  anchor  for  life.  The 
name  of  the  situation  sounds  -well ;  but  you  would  be  much  mis¬ 
taken  iu  concluding  that  I  lived  in  a  palace,  or  at  all  like  a  prince. 
Some  lucky  accidents  have  enabled  me  to  venture  once  more  into 
Parliament,  though  at  a  great  expense.  This  is  the  last  time  of 
asking.  My  daughters  are  everything  I  could  wish,  and  very 
likely  to  he  happy  too,  if  they  can  reconcile  themselves  to  believe 
that  happiness  may  be  had  without  marriage.  Security  and  inde¬ 
pendence  they  shall  have,  at  least  as  long  as  fortune  can  be  secured 
in  England.  My  son  has  been  two  years  in  the  Temple,  and  also 
studying  under  a  special  pleader.  So  I  have  done  my  part  for  him, 
and  infinitely  more  than  was  done  for  me.  The  idea  of  actual  war 
with  Russia  seems  to  be  abandoned  by  everybody,  and  particularly 
disclaimed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Yet  the  expense  of  the 
armament  is  continued,  and  the  pressing  of  seamen,  both  here  and 
in  Ireland,  goes  on  as  strenuously  as  if  war  had  been  declared.  I 
really  intend  to  behave  better  than  I  have  done,  and  to  be  a 
laudable  correspondent  hereafter.  But  I  know  my  own  frailty  too 
well  to  make  solemn  engagements  about  wifiting.  Much  depends 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  the  temper  of  the  moment,  the  imme¬ 
diate  occasion,  and  the  general  habit  of  writing.  While  I  was  in 
training  in  Bengal,  I  had  no  mercy  on  my  friends  in  England.  I 
wrote  volumes  of  private  letters,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  My 
silence  and  negligence  now,  I  do  assure  you,  is  no  proof  of  a  want  of 
good  will.  Give  me  credit  for  more  than  I  say,  and  do  not  rigor¬ 
ously  measure  my  merits  by  my  practice.  I  look  back  to  old  times 
and  remember  old  friends  ^vith  a  tender  afifectionate  interest,  con¬ 
sidering  them  as  objects  in  which  I  have  long  had  a  property. 
They  are  not  like  the  events  or  connexions  of  yesterday,  which  have 
not  liad  time  to  take  root  in  the  mind.  My  wife  and  family,  too, 
have  been  broug'lit  up  to  think  that  they  in  some  sort  belong 
to  you,  and  that  they  do  not  go  out  of  their  own  family,  when  they 
wish  to  be  united  with  you  and  with  yours. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  England  in  which  I  can  contribute 
to  your  service  or  to  your  satisfaction  ?  I  should  like  to  be  tried. 

Your  most  sincerely  and  affectionately, 


i.  JLi  xne  reverse  snouici  Happen,  ii  linere  snouia  ue  xiu  ; 

f,  Avitliout  supposing  a  direct  defeat  in  tlie  field,  tlie  war  should 
Drotracted,  I  believe  I  may  leave  you  to  your  reflections.  Upon 
e\\  I  must  own,  the  enterprise  looks  as  if  it  could  hardly  fail, 
posing  all  the  parties  to  do  their  utmost  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
its  ;  and  Tipj)oo  must  submit.  Tet  we  had  better  means  in  the 
ceding  year,  and  he  was  then  taken  by  surprise.  In  Leaden- 
[  Street  the  expectation  of  a  peace  is  much  relied  on.  If  it  be 
le  in  consequence  of  orders  from  home,  it  must  be  disgraceful, 
if  disgraceful,  dangerous.  It  is  not  safe  to  declare,  in  the  face 
ndia,  that  Tippoo  is  superior  to  you.  Eor  the  affairs  of  this  part 
he  world,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  newspapers.  With  respect  to 
nee,  I  can  tell  you  with  confidence,  I  might  almost  say  wdth  cer- 
ity,  that  it  promises  to  be  the  most  flourishing  country  in  the 
fid,  excepting  Uorth  America.  1  cannot  answer  for  the  event  of 
ernal  violence.  Contrary  winds  may  retard  the  voyage ;  a 
ipest  may  sink  the  stoutest  sliip ;  all  human  skill  may  he  over- 
rered  hy  the  force  of  the  elements.  But  these  are  accidents 
"ond  the  reach  of  calculation.  The  National  Assembly  have  done 
irything,  in  my  opinion,  that  brave  and  wise  men  could  do 
serve  their  country.  I  have  lately  been  there,  and  am  sure 
what  I  say.  Now,  my  good  friend,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  think 
irself  too  old  or  too  far  off  to  take  any  interest  in  these  affairs, 
lay  should  you  not  visit  England  once  more,  as  well  as  Joseph 
wke  ?  I  intend  to  give  up  all  my  hopes  the  moment  they 
b  off  my  head,  and  not  sooner.  This  it  is  to  he  young  and 
iguine.  I  can  easily  conceive  what  Mackenzie’s  situation  must  he, 
d  I  feel  for  him  much  more  deeply  than  I  believe  he  thinks  I  do. 
t  his  day  is  not  past,  whatever  mine  may  be ;  and  even  I  do  not 
sjJf^ir.  You  may  write  to  me  hereafter  under  cover  to  David 
idfrey,  Esq.,  Terraco,  Adelphi,  London.  Yours 

P  P 

To  /.  Brkiow^  Esq. 

Dear  Bristow, — I  leave  this  letter  open  for  your  perusal,  which  is 
that  it  is  worth.  I  have  no  intelligence,  and  my  reflections  are 
0(1  for  nothing.  I  wish  you  could  get  me  an  exact  account,  or  at 


Since  we  are  to  be  reimbursed  by  onr  conquests,  I  should  like 
know  what  we  have  paid  for  them. 

Yours, 

P.  P 

To  Viscoimtess  Palmerston, 


Sheen,  Decemher  10,  179 

Dear  Lady  Palmerston, — ^In  the  course  of  my  last  jouimey  j 
voyage  from  Paris,  I  said  to  myself,  having  nobody  else  to  speab 
and  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Wraxall,  ‘  Is  there  any  power  to  com 
or  eloquence  to  persuade,  or  temptation  to  seduce  me  to  travel  ; 
farther  on  the  surface  of  this  terraqueous  globe  ?  Have  I 
suffered  everything  that  can  be  suffered  by  land,  by  water,  i 
by  air  ?  ’  In  short,  the  only  element  that  had  done  me 
mischief  was  hre ;  so  I  determined  to  stick  by  the  side  of  it,  i 
never  stir  out  till  the  sun  himself  came  to  invite  me,  which  ; 
know  very  well  is  not  to  be  expected  before  Midsummer.  ( 
would  think  there  was  a  spell  upon  pious  resolutions.  If  I ! 
determined  to  hang  myself,  not  one  mortal  lady  in  Hampsl 
would  have  said  a  word  to  prevent  me  ;  whereas  the  mom 
I  resolve  to  act  like  a  prudent  person  and  take  care  of  my  const 
tion,  some  goddess  immediately  descends  from  the  machine,  j 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  like  Fate,  cuts  the  thread  of  my  resoluti 
You  will  observe  witli  pleasure,  and  I  hope  remember  with  gr 
tude,  that  I  am  the  first  person  who  ever  thought  of  comparing ; 
to  Lachesis  or  Atropos,  or  Mrs.  Culverden  to  Tisiphone.  Anyb* 
but  me  would  have  talked  to  you  about  the  Graces,  and  sent  yov 
your  glass  for  the  picture  of  Aglaia.  But  I  shall  certainly  br 
my  neck  if  I  don’t  come  down  from  these  altitudes  dhectly. 
plain  English,  then,  pei'mit  me  to  infoi'm  you  that  all  powe; 
a  trust,  that  the  abuse  of  power  leads  to  a  revolution,  and  thai 
you  are  not  very  kind  to  me  when  you  have  me  in  yours,  a 
foresee  you  will  ere  it  be  long,  I  shall  unquestionably  rebel ;  so  ; 
may  find  yourself  dethroned  when  you  little  think  of  it,  and  y 
house  and  family  converted  into  a  republic.  Mrs.  Culverden  i 
stand  a  siege  if  she  pleases,  but  shall  be  taken  by  storm,  j 
I  know  exactly  where  I  shall  bang  her.  It  depends  entii 
on  your  own  prudence  and  moderation  to  avert  these  unba] 
omens,  and  to  keep  me  and  all  those  whom  I  represent  steady 
our  attachment  to  your  person  and  government  on  the  same  pi 
ciples  oib  which  I  am  at  present,  dear  madam, 

Your  most  dutiful  servant, 


St.  James’s  Square,  March  10,  1792. 

Dear  Madam, — If  you  were  but  half  as  well  accustomed  to  receive 
ours  as  you  are  to  confer  them,  you  would  accept  of  the  enclosed,^ 

I  am  sure  you  -will  wear  it  with,  a  better  grace  than  any  lady  of 
cr  acquaintance;  though  very  much  tempted,  I  dare  not  say 
mine.  After  providing  for  your  appearance,  you  will  see  that 
lave  not  neglected  a  more  substantial  consideration. ^  The  beauty 
it  is  adorned  must  be  supported.  Eat  freely,  dear  madam,  and 
nember,  while  you  are  eating,  that  I  do  not  confine  myself 

empty  praise  when  I  assure  you  that  I  am,  •'with  as  much 
miration  as  I  can  spare,  as  well  as  with  all  possible  attachment, 

Your  most  dutiful  servant, 

P.  Francis. 

To  Messrs,  Richardson  and  Riddell^  Glasgoio, 

St.  James’s  Square,  April  19,  1792. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  received  the  favour  of  your  letter  of  the  13th 
.stant.  The  burgesses  of  Glasgow  and  of  Scotland  in  general,  avS 
understand  you,  have  two  principal  objects  in  view  :  first,  that 
u’tain  magistrates  and  councillors  in  the  burghs,  who  are  succes- 
.vely  elected  by  one  another,  and  who  are  possessed  of  or  entrusted 
ith  the  receipt  of  a  large  pnhlicre  venue,  of  which  atpresent  they  give 
o  account,  should  be  obliged  to  account  for  the  use  and  application 
f  that  revenue.  This,  if  I  state  it  properly,  is  a  claim  of  sack  clear 
nquestiouable  right,  as  no  man,  even  in  these  times,  would  venture 
0  deny,  however  he  might  be  detei'mined  to  resist  it.  Accordingly, 
nu  will  find  that,  in  the  debate  last  night,  in  which  your  cause  was. 
bhly  and  vigorously  supported  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Pox,  your 
ight  was  fully  acknowledged  and  completely  defeated. 

Your  second  object  is,  that  the  same  persons  who  alienate  and 
nis apply  the  public  property  without  account,  and  who  elect  them¬ 
selves,  shall  not  elect  your  representatives,  or  rather  their  o\va,  to 
sit  hi  Parliament,  but  that  the  members  who  serve  for  burghs  shall 
be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  elected  by  the  burgesses.  To  this  claim, 
both  in  right  and  fact,  a  direct  negative  was  given  last  night, 
without  the  smallest  qualification  or  reserve :  it  was  treated  as  a 
wiched  attempt  to  carry  anarchy  and  confusion  into  Scotland.  You 
know  better  than  I  do  whether  such  a  measure  is  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  such  an  effect,  and  whether  the  burgesses  of  Scotland 

^  A  favour. 

®  Bride-cake.  The  occasion,  I  conclude,  was  that  of  the  marriage  of  his 


view  but  the  ruin  of  tbeii'  country.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  names 
and  situation  of  many  of  those  who  compose  the  councils,  their 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  Scotland  is  not  so  considerable  as  yours.  In 
England,  whore  I  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
confusion,  I  am  resolved  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  a 
measure  founded  on  the  same  principles  with  that  which  some 
persons  hex*e  have  had  the  courage  to  brand 'v\dth  the  foulest  epithets. 
You  say  you  are  ‘  determined  to  persevere  with  spirit  and  firmness 
until  you  obtain  your  just  and  la-vvful  rights.’  Do  so.  I  have  sat 
too  long  in  Paidiament  to  be  discouraged  by  occasional  defeats,  or. 
to  be  frightened  with  hard  words.  They  are  the  common  rubbish 
with  which  persons  who  have  the  advantage  of  higher  ground  and 
station  find  it  easy  to  pelt  the  people  who  are  under  them.  1  do 
not  much  lament  the  decision  of  last  night,  because  I  think  that 
every  denial  of  right  and  justice  tends  to  ensure  to  us,  sooner  or 
later,  a  general  comprehensive  remedy  for  that  grand  original  evil 
which  is  the  source  of  all  pai’ticular  abuses :  I  mean  the  present 
state  of  the  pretended  representation  of  the  people  in  Parhament. 
Having  given  you  my  opinion,  you  may  be  sure  of  my  resolution. 

I  am,  &c., 

P.  Fbak-cis. 


To  Mr,  Gollmgs^  in  India. 

St.  James’s  Square,  iFebruary,  1793. 

My  dear  neighbour  Collings,— Your  letter  of  March  1,  1792, 
begins  with  certain  words  which  I  dare  say  you  have  totally  dis¬ 
missed  from  your  memory.  I  shall  repeat  them  to  you  now,  in  order 
to  set  you  right  about  some  ideas  of  mine  which  I  see  you  have 
mistaken.  You  say,  ‘  You  widte  stoutly,  but  me  thinks  rather  petu¬ 
lantly.’  The  passage  in  my  letter  of  August,  1791,  to  which  the- 
remark  of  yours  must  allude,  viz.,  iliat  1  was  still  condemned  to  Iceejp 
my  eyes  turned  toioards  India^  was  purely  and  perfectly  figurative. 
I  meant  nothing  but  the  attention  which  my  situation  compelled 
me  to  give  to  the  affairs  of  India.  As  to  a  local  bodily  removal 
into  that  country,  on  any  terms  that  I  could  submit  to,  I  know  it 
to  be  impossible.  It  neither  was  nor  is  in  my  thoughts.  John 
Bristow’s  grand  packet,  for  which  he  has  a  right  to  take  all 
credit  and  m.erit,  was  not  received  when  I  took  notice  of  my  not 
having  heard  from  him.  I  am  sure  the  observation  was  made 
without  complaint,  You  say  vehemently,  ‘  there  is  not  a  soul  that 
cares  a  d - n  for  me,  or  that  ever  writes  to  me.’  And  you  say 


This  it  is  to  hiave  a  hard  heart  and  a  feeble  memory.  But  take 
courage.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  forget  India  and  everything  that 
belongs  to  it.  Yonr  reproaches  hereafter  shall  not  be  so  ill  founded 
as  they  have  been.  Yet  I  do  not  like  and  cannot  allow  myself  to 
think  it  impossible  that  we  should  ever  meet  in  this  best  of  worlds. 
On  the  subject  of  Indian  affams,  I  promise  and  vow  that  I  shall 
never  trouble  you,  or  anybody  else,  again.  In  this  age,  events  of 
every  kind  seem  to  happen  on  purpose  to  defeat  calculation  and  to 
make  a  jest  of  human  wisdom.  Having  found  out  at  last,  that  I 
am  no  favourite  of  fortune,  I  have  sincerely  and  bond  fide,  without 
affectation  and  without  ill-humour,  surrendered  all  my  pretensions 
to  the  honours  and  profits  of  the  present  system  of  human  affairs. 
I  have  distressed  myself  considerably  by  going  into  Parliament  with  a 
view  to  preferment ;  I  find,  by  sorrowful  experience,  that  I  could 
not  have  taken  a  worse  road  to  it.  So  much  for  India.  As  to  onr 
domestic  situation,  I  can  only  tell  yon  that  all  the  politics  that  I 
am  concerned  in  are  blank  and  impromising— ruptures,  separa¬ 
tion,  nonsense,  misery,  and  falsehood !  Ireland  in  all  appearance 
setting  up  for  herself!  Tumults,  insurrections,  and  treason 
denounced  to  exist  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  cure  these 
petty  disorders,  a  foreign  war  prescribed  by  tbe  faculty  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  extremely  palatable  to  tbe  patient.  I  am  proceeding* 
however  in  the  same  path,  though  not  in  all  the  same  company,  in 
which  I  set  out  iu  Parliament.  Whither  it  may  lead  me  I  know  not ; 
most  probably  to  final  inactivity  and  retirement.  Fortunately  for 
me,  I  have  some  resources  in  my  own.  mind  and  in  domestic 
nrcumstances  of  which  I  cannot  be  deprived  by  any  of  those  events 
which  are  called  disappointments.  Having  already  had  my  share 
of  them,  I  know  exactly  how  they  affect  me. 

If  you  happen  to  meet  with,  or  should  write  to,  my  old  friend 
md  quondam  protege  Claude  Martin,  I  wish  you  would  take  some 
oains  to  keep  me  alive  in  his  memory  and  good-will.  I  declare  to 
rou  seriously  that  I  have  not  strength  or  spirits  enough  to  do  it 
nyself.  I  shall  do  my  duty  to  Bristow  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
)ut  in  truth  I  can  do  nothing  now  with  alacrity.  They  who  follow 
he  stream  need  only  touch  the  water  with  their  oars.  I  am  cursed 
vith  adversity  both  of  wind  and  tide.  To  labour  hard  and  for  ever 
md  to  make  no  way  is  enough  to  break  a  stouter  heart  than  mine. 

L  war  with  Prance,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  inevitable,  because’ 
n  our  part,  provoked  and  intended.  Assuredly  it  will  not  be  con¬ 
noted  with  the  common  hostdities  nor  attended  with  tbe  common 


allo-vrance,  I  suppose,  lias  not  been  made  for  tbc  unconquerable 
powers  of  entbnsiasm  and  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  despaii*. 

To  TJdward  Tilgli'tnan^  JjJsg.^  FhlladGlpliia. 

London,  April  27,  1793. 

Dear  Sir, — This  letter  of  introduction  will  be,  I  hope,  ere  long 
delivered  to  jou  by  one,  who  is  to  be  accompanied  by  another,  of 
my  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends.  The  first  is  Mr.  David  God¬ 
frey,  the  second  Mr.  James  Archdeldn,  and  they  were  both  of  them 
closel}^  and  cordially  united  with  our  dear  and  ever  to  be  lamented 
Richard  Tilghman.  They  are  literally  going  to  look  at  America  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  by  no  means  to  seek  their  fortune  there.  They 
look  forward  to  emei'gencies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  which  may 
possibly  determine  them  to  provide  a  retreat  on  the  other.  Such 
thoughts  rarely  enter  into  the  minds  of  wealthy  men,  unless  their 
minds  are  above  their  fortune.  But  to  themselves  I  leave  it  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  their  motives,  views,  and  projects  in  this  expedition, 
I  pray  you  to  show  them  attention  for  my  sake,  and  I  recommend 
it  to  you  to  cultivate  their  frieudship  for  your  own. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  inform  Mr.  Godfrey  exactly  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  my  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  and  give  him  a  well-argued 
opinion  on  the  question  of  keeping  or  selling  them ;  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  ever  be  able,  though  marvellously  disposed,  to  cultivate  them 
with  my  own  bauds. 

And  so,  citizen,  farewell. 

P.  Pkakcis. 

The  impeachment  of  Hastings  came  at  last  to  an  end  in 
1795,  On  April  23,  in  that  yeai’,  he  ‘  was  commanded 
to  present  himself  in  Westminster  Hall,  when  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  informed  him  that  he  was  acquitted  by  a  large 
majority,  and  he  was  consequently  discharged.’  The 
public  interest  in  the  matter  had  long  ceased,  and  the 
result  was  accepted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
managers  themselves  were  weary  of  it,  as  Burke’s  last 
letters  sliow.  Francis — and  he  in  all  probability  alone, 
as  we  have  seen — was  active  and  unremitting  to  the  end. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  his  pertinacity,  the .  ‘  vendetta  ’  of 


iteracy  had  excited,  of  the  great  object  -which  had  long 
led  his  imagination,  that  of  succeeding  Hastings  in  the 
lief  government  of  India.  Both  the  rivals  had  many 
ears  of  life  stiU  before  them ;  but  nothing  of  importance 
imained  for  either  to  accomplish.  They  had  to  sit  by, 
muted  by  the  importunate  shadow  of  what  might  have 
een,  and  see  the  business  of  the  world,  of  which  they  still 
It  themselves  most  capable,  transacted  by  younger  men. 
ach,  in  his  heart,  must  have  known  that  he  had  drawn 
le  visitation  on  himself.^ 

*  With  reference  to  the  sentiments  of  Francis  on  Parliamentary  Reform, 
3  a  remarkable  passage  in  ^Junius  Identified,’  p,  190.  Junius  had  opposed 
B  disfranchisement  of  decayed  horougha  as  an  act  of  injustice.  Francis 
d  twice  7oted  against  Pitt’s  plans  of  reform,  which  were  mainly  based  on 
zh.  disfranchisement.  It  was  only  on  the  occasion  of  Grey’s  motion  that 
ancis  declared  that  he  had  ^something  to  retract:  ’  avowed  the  ^doubts 
d  apprehensions  ’•  (the  words  used  by  Junius  also)  which  had  beset  him 
the  subject  of  Reform,  and  announced  his  conversion. 

En  completing  this  division  of  the  life  of  Francis,  the  deaths  of  two  of  his 
imates  may  he  noted,  though  I  have  not  found  any  allusion  of  his  own  to 
jm.  Major -Baggs  died  in  1792  5  see  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 
iristopher  Doyly  died  in  Cmzon  Sti-eet,  1795.  I  have  not  noticed,  in  the 
ancis  papers,  any  record  of  a  renewal  of  their  ancient  friendship,  after 
i  return  from  India. 


CHArTEB  IV. 

PAELIAMEKTA  RI  LIFE — continued. 

1797—1806. 

Pavliamentaiy  Secession  of  Fox-Correspondence  respecting  it — 
Friendship  with  the  Thanets — Returned  for  Applehy,  1802 — ^Intimacy 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales — ^Fears  of  Invasion — ^Break  up  of  the 
Addington  Ministry — Family  Affairs — Death  of  his  two  daughters 
and  wife — Visits  to  the  Continent — Lord  Grenville  and  Fox  in  Office 
— Disappointments — Knighted. 

Francis  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  general  election  of  1798.  He  was 
defeated  in  a  contest  for  Tewkesbury,  by  the  influence  of 
the  ‘  fi'eemen,’  exercised  in  favour  of  Martin.  He  was 
consequently  forced,  for  a  time,  to  stand  aside  and  watch 
the  game.  But  his  social  connection  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Whig  party  remained  in  full  force,  and  his  temporary 
exclusion  coincided,  in  point  of  date,  with  the  self-exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  chief  of  that  party :  the  famous  ‘  secession  ’  of 
Charles  Fox  from  Parliament  and  from  the  leadership. 

Lord  Eussell  gives  in  his  biography  of  the  statesman 
(chap,  li.)  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Fox  to  take 
this  step  immediately  after  the  rejection  in  1797  of  Grey’s 
motion  for  parliamentary  reform.  It  was  a  most  un¬ 
popular  measure  with  the  bulk  of  his  friends.  ‘  In 
argument,’  says  his  noble  biographer,  ‘he  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  secession  was  either,  as  Pitt  described  it,  a 


and  love  of  home  and  its  enjoyments,  weighed  the  scale 
in  its  favour  down.  Francis  was  among  those  who  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  strongest  terms  their  disapproval  of  his 
conduct  in  thus  abandoning  the  cause.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  see,  from  what  remains  of  Francis’s  corre¬ 
spondence,  that  he  had  a  personal  grudge  against  the  chief 
of  his  party  which  influenced  him  more  strongly  than 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  particular  step.  He  had 
never  enjoyed  the  same  familiarity  with  Fox  which  had 
united  him  for  so  many  years  with  Burke.  His  self- 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  early  wounded  by  some  real 
or  imaginary  neglect  of  his  claims,  which  certainly,  in  the 
ordinary  political  sense,  rating  resolute  adherence  to  a 
leader  and  a  cause  as  the  highest  of  merits,  were  by  no 
means  inconsiderable. 

Francis  has  preserved  a  ti’anscript,  in  his  own  hand,  of 
a  letter  of  Fox  to  Grey  of  this  period,  which,  so  far  as  1 
know  has  not  been  printed.  I  am  not  aware  to  what 
particidar  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  it  refers  ; 
but  in  the  next  month— May  1798 — came  off  the  famous 
dinner  of  the  Whig  Club,  at  which  the  revolutionary 
toasts  were  proposed  which  cost  Fox  his  privy  councillor- 
ship  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  his  lord  lieutenancy. 

St.  Anne’s  Hill,  Tuesday,  April  8,  1798. 

Deal’  Grey, — I  send  yon  tlie  letter  -vvitli  my  signature.  But  surely 
it  .will  be  scarcely  discreet  to  make  any  lise  of  it,  unless  it  is  settled 
previously  what  proposal  is  to  be  made  afc  the  meeting,  and  by 
whom.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  have  nothing  to  propose, 
though  very  ready  to  acquiesce  in  anything  that  a  few  of  you, 
whom  I  need  not  name,  may  think  right. 

There  is  one  expression  in  the  letter  which  looks  as  if  it  were  to 
be  decided  at  the  meeting  whether  or  not  secession  is  to  be  adhered 
to  ;  but  I  hope  tliis  not  so  to  be  understood,  for  I  should  not  like  a 
formal  decision  upon  this  question  either  way.  I  wish  to  stay  away 


appear  to  be  less  of  one  party  and  more  distinct  from  one  anothbi^-v., 
woulcl,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  worst  possible,  if  indeed,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  there  is  any  good  or  bad,  or  better  or  worse.  The 
salmon  is  arrived; 

yours  ever, 

C.  J.  Pox. 


Francis  to  Fox, 


November  16,  1797. 

My  dear  Mr.  Pox, — I  am  going  to  add  my  little  mite  to  the  un¬ 
bounded  waste  of  zeal  which  has  been  thrown  away  upon  the  public. 
Receive  it,  I  entreat  you,  not  as  the  public  has  done  yonrs,  but  with 
kindness  and  indulgence.  I  ata  not  afraid  of  rejDulse  or  suspicion. 
I  confide  in  myself  when  I  say  that  your  mind  is  not  made  to 
believe  that,  in  submitting  my  own  opinion  to  you  on  any  subject,  I 
can  have  a  motive  that  is  not  united  with  friendship  and  attachment 
to  you. 

Tou  have  declared  that,  for  the  future,  it  was  not  your  intention 
to  attend  Parliament  so  constantly  as  you  have  done.  I  have  no. 
thoughts  of  combating  now  the  proprieiy  or  necessity  of  that  resolu¬ 
tion,  though  undoubtedly  I  should  bave  been  fearful  of  advising  it, 
while  it  was  open  to  deliberation.  The  question  is,  Does  this  decla¬ 
ration  at  all  restrain  you  from  attending  in  Parliament  when,- 
according  to  your  own  judgment,  the  occasion  calls  for  it  ?  I  say,  on. 
the  contrary,  it  hinds  you  to  return.  In  reserving  the  right,  you 
made  an  engagement  and  created  an  expectation.  He  who  says  he 
will  do  less  affirms  virtually  that  he  will  do  something.  If  you 
never  attend,  you  break  your  promise.  This  is  clear.  Hut  who  is 
to  judge  of  the  time  and  the  occasion  ?  Yourself,  certainly.  Then 
consider  whether  the  most  powerful  call  upon  the  duty  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  not  to  guard  and  defend  his 
constituents  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  when  their  property  is  to 
be  given  away,  and  specially  to  prevent  its  being  given  away  by 
wholesale.  Twenty  milbons  more  are  to  be  raised,  and  taxes  in 
proportion.  Can  you  state  a  case,  or  an  exigency,  more  pressiug, 
in  the  sense  of  your  own  declaration,  or  more  urgent  to  recall  you  to 
the  exercise  of  the  right  reserved  and  of  the  duty  excepted  out  of  it  ? 
To  give  and  grant  the  money  of  the  people  is  not  only  the  office  but 
the  essence  of  a  House  of  Commons.  Can  you  relinquish  your 
share  in  that  office  while  you  belong  to  the  forms  of  it  ? 

Many  collateral  arguments  occur  to  me  ;  but  they  are  such  as,  on 
your  principles,  might  possibly  be  'answered ;  that  we  are  creatures 


no  longer  seen,  win  soon  oe  lorgoLteii.  xiigi'ttbii/uuu,  x 
torment :  but  oblivion  is  a  death. 

Take  what  I  say  in  good  part,  whether  you  regard  it  or  noi 
so  farewell. 

Prancis  likewise  preserved  copies  of  letters  wlii 
wrote  to  Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devousliirc,  in  the 
year,  on  the  same  subject,  namely,  that  of  the.  injury 
to  the  party  by  Fox’s  secession.  One  of  the  Intc 
the  Duchess  accompanies  them.  The  correspon 
is  curious  and  interesting,  evincing  tlic  style  of 
mentativc,  metaphysica.l  gallantry  in  wliicli  lie  tlr 
himself  qualided  to  address  the  Queen  of  the.  Whi^ 
I'aises  up  a  vision,  as  of  Diiiius  in  love  at  sixty.  It  cer 
required  something  of  that  por.sonal  vanity,  which  a\ 
undoubted  characteristic  of  the  vn’itei’,  to  induce  li 
read  her  Grace  so  unwelcome  and  ajijiarently  so  un 
for  a  lecture.  Ikit  the.se  letters  illu.stratc  something  i 
that  true-] learted,  pas.siouate  friendsliip,  hir  such  is 
the  only  phrase  to  exin’ess  the  sentiment,  cnlerl.ain 
the  Duchess  for  the  great  Whig  statesman.  If  h’ 
imagined  that  he  coxdd  win  his  way  to  hc'r  favoi 
convincing  her  of  her  error  in  overvaluing  Fox,  In 
probably  under  a  great  np.'^take. 

Francis  to  ilia  Duchess  of  Diwnnahiro. 

NfivoinlKT  2>I, 

I  rotnrnod  to  town  on  Wcdnofiday,  and  found  ytiur  hi'm 
letter  of  tlio  17th  waiting  for  mo  impaii{*nt.ly.  In  flu*  llrsl  ji 
was  (diarinod  with  ilio  Hizo  of  it:  hut,  io  hIiow  you  Miat  I  kim 
to  eonunund  luyHcOf,  and  that  T  am  not  invarial)!y  Imrriod  uv 
tllt^  iirqm'HHion  of  the  inonunit,  T  Hhall  KupprosH  nil  my  eompli 
and  proooed  to  bnHitu'HM. 

Ah  long  an  you  arc  wishing  for  nu*,  T  know  who  you  aro  tl 
of;  and,  though  I  with  a  lireaking  heart  that  /  am  n<»t 
most  in  yonr  thougliis,  hI.H!  I  (hdy  you,  with  all  your  nil's,  i 


eloquent,  especially  on  a  fayourite  subject.  Ton  loye  him  with  all 
his  faults,  because  they  are  his.  I  wish  I  was  one  of  them.  I  should 
haye  good  company,  and  share  in  your  regard.  Since  that  cannot 
be,  I  haye  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  envy  him  for  the  first  time,  and 
to  hate  him  as  I  used  to  do,  con  amove.  You  say  you  will  never  be 
detached  from  his  standard ;  a  la  honne  heure  :  but  where  is  it,  or  who 
has  thrown  it  down  ?  If  it  exists  anywhere  but  in  your  own  fertile 
fancy,  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  repair  to  it  in  your  society, 
and  to  fight  under  it,  as  I  have  done  for  fourteen  years,  not  only 
without  23ay  but  without  hope.  You  affirm  with  an  air  of  tiuumph 
that  anyone  who  thinks  a  party  can  exist  without  him  will  find 
themselves  mistaken.  I  believe  so  ;  but  then,  is  it  really  a  subject 
for  exultation  ?  Helas,  lelle  dame,  j'aurai  quelque  chose  d  vou$  dire ; 
but  not  till  time  and  many  prayers  of  mine  as  well  as  your 
own  have  inclined  your  heart  unto  wisdom. 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  consternation  at  the  multitude  of  beauti« 
ful  things  you  say  about  G.  T — y.^  Has  he,  or  any  match  for 
him,  ever  said,  heard,  or  understood,  that  he  aspired  to  be  the 
leader,  or  that  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  fill  the  seat,  and  to 
supply  the  place,  of  C.  F..  ?  Far  from  it.  I  Jcnow  that  he  has  said 
and  done  everything,  which  depended  on  him,  to  prevent  the  vacancy. 
But  I  hope  you  will  allow  that  they  who  are  forsaken  (without 
concert,  notice,  or  warning  of  any  kind)  have  a  right  to  do  the  best 
they  can  for  themselves.  God  knows,  that  is  very  little  indeed.  You 
say  it  is  presumption  to  suppose  that  he  can  do  without  Fox.  If 
Mr.  Fox  has  left  his  fnends  and  party  for  the  special  purpose  of 
convincing  them  that  they  cannot  do  without  him,  and  that  it  is  in 
vain  for  them  to  try,  I  confess  that  the  experiment  has  not  answered 
completely.  But  we  knew  it  beforehand,  and  wanted  no  such  evi¬ 
dence.  He  who  cannot  look  forward  -without  despair  must  and  will 
look  back  with  indignation.  You  expect  and  you  encourage  me  to 
deal  frankly  -with  you.  You  give  your  own  sentiments  freely,  and 
with  an  openness  for  which  I  am  bound  to  you  for  ever.  Shall 

^  George  Tierney.  His  entrance  into  Parliament,  as  Lord  Brougham 
observes  (Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  lIL)j  took  place  just  nt  the 
period  of  Fox’s  secession;  and  the  absence  of  the  regular  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition,  and  their  followers,  gave  Mr.  Tierney  a  ready  opening  to  distinc¬ 
tion  upon  his  entering  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  became  at  once,  and  from 
tbe  necessity  of  tbe  case,  in  some  sort  tbe  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Never¬ 
theless,  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  justified  the  distrust  of  the  clear-sighted 
Duchess  by  training  off,  in  1802,  for  a  time,  to  serve  under  Addington, 


I  really  liave  not  seen,  for  no  reason  but  because  it  was  inipoHsiblo, 
your  dearest,  loveliest,  best  of  sisters ;  but  if  I  live  and  do  well,  I 
shall  bavo  that  hap2)iness  next  week.  I  shall  soon  know,  by  ]ier 
behaviour,  whether  you  have  si)okciL  of  me  favourably  or  not.  If  slio 
frowns  U2)on  mo,  you  shall  hoar  of  it,  and,  what’s  inoro,  you  shall 
pay  for  it :  that  is,  with  somo  of  those  particular  aniiles  that  are  2)rc- 
sorved  for  favourites. 

•  I  send  the  pamjdilet  by  this  post.  It  was  all  true,  tlunigh  at 
2')rcsont  out  of  date.  Stocks  are  falling*  again.  It  is  odd,  but  triu^, 
that  the  liighor  they  are  the  loss  the  prol)ability  of  selling  tho  laud 
tax.  I  do  not  holiovo  that  a  third  of  it  will  bo  bought,  and  that 
only  by  tho  proi)rietors. 

Pray  tell  mo  that  you  are  not  angry  with  mo ;  I  am  mentally 
frightened  at  what  I  have  written.  I  go  to  town  on  Monday,  and 
am.  very  niucli  disposed  to  stay  there  till  Thursdny.  Two  of  ilio 
ijifantiy,  my  inso[)ara])]o  C()ni[)a}iions,  arc  loft  carousing  atWavorloy 
Abbey;  good  living  had  nearly  killed  mo., 

1  hope,  as  I  most  ilovoutly  wish,  tliat  tlio  Duke  will  not  (ind  it 
iioeossaiy  to  go  to  .Ihixton.  If  he  docss,  }jord!  liow  1  sliall  write  to 
you  out  of  more  geiuirosiiy  and  com2)assion. 


The  of  lh:ruiishirc  to  ¥v(inch, 

Ktjvrmhf'r  20,  170H. 

I  am  particularly  vexed  at  having  be.ini  prc'vented  writing,  lost 
you  should  think  I  was  adVonUid  or  unworlhy  of  your  kimlness.  It 
must  bo  a  bad  heart  who  ccuild  bo  otherwise  tlmu  deliglitt*d  (even 
when  diilbring  from  you)  at  your  warm  and  ehxpmni.  oxin’essious, 
and  a  mind  devoid  of  taste  who  could  reliiujuisli  sueli  a  eorrtjsixm- 
deut.  But,  besides  having  been  at  a  country  ball,  and  having  had 
a  lion.so  full  of  Derhijahire  I  have  Ikhui  vexed  to  my  lu'urt’s 

<!ore.  Oil  !  my  dear  Mr.  Prancis,  you  numb  have  siioilt  nu',  sineu  I 
fool  a  pI(‘asuro  iii  tidling  you  how  worried  I  have  be(Ui,  tlitmgh  I 
eannol.  bdl  you  tho  cause,  iliough.  you  can  do  nu?  no  g(»od,  and 
iliougli  my  ])oor  luurt  has  been  torn  to  pieces.  You  know  not 
wind,  yen  ]iav(M[on(M*u  taking  some  iiderest  in  suidi  a  being  as  1 
am  ;  you  must  oihui  listen  to  hnueiilation,  beeaust',  lliougb  in 
roalii^  an  (dd  woman,  my  heart  ami  luiiul  are  still  eliihliKli;  nor  cun 
1  encounter  without  ])ain  a  worhl  that  is  too  wise  for  nu*.  I  must 
feel  unkimlmsss  wliim  1  meet  with  it,  and  nn.vitdy  wlum  it  prt‘ssf‘.s 
round  me.  J)o  not  be  anurv  at  mv  borimr  vou  with  all  lb  in  Klafr* 


you  a  compliment  in  writing  thus. 

How  can  you  suppose  me  angry  for  your  averring  your  opinion  ? 
I  knew  it  long  ago,  and  wished  to  bring  you  to  own  it,  that  I  might 
attack  it,  but  low  spirits,  which  have  taken  from  me  the  power  of 
writing  for  these  ten  days,  have  also  weakened  my  strength  as  a 
champion.  You  are  wrong,  indeed  you  are.  Charles  has,  and 
always  had,  faults  of  heedlessness,  that  may  injure  him,  and  have,  as 
a  statesman,  but  never  as  the  greatest  of  men.  Who,  at  one  glance, 
took  in  the  view  of  the  Trench  revolution  ?  Who  saw  its  consequence 
and  warned  us  of  the  inutility  of  opposing  its  progress  ?  Will  not 
posterity  remember  this  and  bless  him  ?  Will  not  they  remember  his 
merciful  wishes  on  the  condemnation  of  Lewis  XVI,,  and  the  various 
times  he  would  have  checked  (and  it  could  have  been  done  then)  our 
wild  career  ?  Who  has  sacrificed  even  his  darling  popularity  to  his 
principles  ?  His  standard  is  in  the  hearts  of  men,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,  in  your  own,  for  you  are  one  of  those  formed  by  nature 
with  the  fire,  the  animation  that,  I  am  sure,  must  make  you  shrink 
from  any  other  cause. 

I  blame  not  Greorge  Tierney ;  but  he  is  no  great  man ;  a  man  who 
is  only  bright  in  the  absence  of  superior  merit  is  in  the  right  to 
make  use  of  his  opportunity,  for  it  will  not  last  long.  Ho,  would  I 
were  a  man,  to  unite  my  talents,  my  hopes,  my  fortune,  with 
Charles’s,  to  make  common  cause,  and  fall  or  rule,  with  him. 

In  my  mind,  he  is  greater  than  any  splendid  situation  can  make 
him ;  he  has  warned  us  of  danger ;  he  has  pointed  the  relief,  and 
had  he  had  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  he  could  have  done  no  more. 
Being  no  longer  of  any  use,  he  retired,  and  his  retirement  has,  I 
think,  opened  more  eyes  than  any  other  measure  could  have  done. 
The  extreme  fretful  dishke  my  Pittite  friends  express  to  the  seces¬ 
sion  proves  to  me  that  they  have  reason  to  fear  it. 

Indeed,  I  was  unjust  to  Tierney  ;  but  I  have  a  proud  spirit,  and 
an  writable  one,  and  I  could  not  bear  his  supposing  he  could  stand 
alone,  and  avow  his  intention  as  an  important  fact,  when  I  am  sure 
(and  I  think  you  will  see),  if  he  does  entirely  detach  himself,  he 
will  either  sink  into  oblivion  or  join  the  minister. 

The  confidence  of  men  is  with  Pitt ;  they  respect  him,  as  often 
a  wife  does  her  husband ;  think  him  a  very  disagreeable  fellow,  but 
a  good  manager  of  their  views  and  happiness  j  and  now,  though 
they  think  he  has  been  going  and  going  on  too  far,  yet  they  still 
cling  to  their  spouse,  lest  the  separation  or  divorce  should  bring  on 
immediate  ruin ;  for  they  have  given  up  all  their  settlements,  join- 


liim  a  little  in  their  opinion  ;  but  still  they  lovo  him  in  secrc^i-.  Jfo 
has  a  heart.  Pitt  has  none.  Now  I  cannot  think  that  they  will  look 
on  Tierney  or  Lord  Moira,  or  any  protomhir  I  know  of,  even  in  tlio 
light  of  a  gallant,  or  even  flirt.  Tlioy  foci  thomsolves  in  a  bud  situ¬ 
ation,  and,  if  long  trial  at  last  ongagea  tho  pcoplo  to  break  all  con- 
noction  with  Pitt,  it  will  bo  for  no  petty  intrigue,  but  for  the  lovoi’, 
whoso  abilities  and  goiiiuB  could  save  them  by  some  vast  olfort  of 
gonius,  and  whom  they  liavo  so  long  felt  to  bo  tlioir  destiny. 

As  I  am  vory  sure  you  do  not  think  that  I,  as  a  woman,  ovor 
was,  could  bo,  or  am,  in  lovo  with  Ciiarlos  Pox,  you  will  allow  that, 
in  fervour,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion,  I  am  a  good  friend,  and  1 
assure  you,  dear  Mr.  Francis,  short  as  our  ac<ptaintanco  has  boon, 
I  could  and  would  make  a  very  noble  battle  for  you,  vshonhl  anybody 
attack  you,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  tho  case,  as  all  I  liave  seen 
admiro  you  as  I  do. 

But  I  want  you  to  explain  the  b(*gimiing  of  your  letitu* ;  who  am 
I  thinking  of  when  I  write  to  ynu  P  I  am  uslmnied  of  sending  ibis 
leih'.r,  so  iiieorreot,  and  so  mad  as  I  f(‘ar  it  is,  ])iit  I  am  n'ully 
extrciiK'ly  ill  iiuhnul.  I  will  writi^  again  wlum  1  am  Ix^tli'r;  lint 
px’ay  write  d  colic  i/Hi  mtif;  si  bicn  aypmuot*  In  plaisir  do  roervoir  dr 
tcllrs  Udii'os. 

Adair  wont  to-day,  and  the  Ijambs,  the  yoiingc'st  of  wliom  is 
•finost  creature  I  ever  saw  in  mind  or  body.  I  sliould  like  lo  semi 
you  seme  verses  of  bis  on  Gbarles  Kox;  they  answer  oven  my  idea 
of  praiso. 

Tell  me  that  you  ore  not  angry,  and  that  I  may  write  on  ns  I 
think. 

Form  no  judgment  of  my  dear  sisicT ;  for  sbo  is  ill  and  low,  as 
she  too  often  is  at  tho  beginning  of  the  cold  weather. 

Francis  iu  tho  Diiclma  of  Devonshirr, 

Dcfrinlior  3,  1708. 

j^omo  cruel  words  in  tho  hdb^r  T  rcxudviul  from  you  yc'shn’day 
have  iilhul  me  with  deej)  and  studous  aiixicdy,  and  the  more  as  I 
cannot,  if  I  would,  conjecture  what  griid’  tlu'y  r(*Ia(e  t.o,  ur  what  is 
Uu'.  nature  or  (uKtinit  of  it.  Thu  enuHes  and  uljects  of  fi‘ar  iiw 
infnuUdy  anoro  forinidalde  iu  the  dark  finin  vvlien  tht*y  are  distinedy 
seen:  for  Hum  (hoy  may  bo  nuxisurcul  ainl  j)r(»vided  for.  Do  no( 
believe  it  possihh'  (hat  your  lu'urt  can  be  Horn  in  ))iec(‘S,’  ainl  llml 
mine  can  be  uuwuanded.  (hi  a  subject  so  described,  it  would  he 


siatenfc  with  any  judgnioiit  or  principles  to  oncourago  tlio  coninium- 
cafcion  of  seci-ota  unloHS  it  bo  to  answer  soino  Horvicoablo  purpose. 
Sorrow  is  certainly  sortened  by  participation.  To  share  the  burden 
is  to  lighten  it ;  ])iit  that  case  supposes  a  long  and  mutual  iiithnacy, 
and  cannot  bo  extended  to  many.  l<h'om  woman  to  woman,  it  is 
most  dangerous,  hroni  the  good  and  generous  to  tbo  reserved  or 
tlie  interested,  it  gives  dominion  at  least,  which  may  be  abused. 
Coiiiidence  plants  itself*,  and  will  not  grow  by  forcing.  There  may 
be  an  oxeeption,  for  I  have  soino  faith  in  sympathy,  luiaccountablo 
as  all  faith  is.  lu  a  few  minutes,  1  have  hated  at  first  sight.  In 
otlus’s,  as  you  perhaps  may  think  possible  enough,  1  liave  loved 
without  waiting  for  a  second.  Jlut  more  love  should  beware  of 
confessing  anything  to  its  object,  except  its  own  ^J^'^sion.  The 
party  that  desires  more  InUnuls  to  conmuuul.  With  all  tljese  wise 
considerations  before  yon,  it  is  for  yoiivseir  to  judge  whether  any 
sevviee,  or  council,  or  consolation,  of  mine  can  bo  of  any  uso  to  you. 
If  not,  you  ought  not  to  tell  mo  ;  for  though  I  know  you  would  bo 
safe,  ijaa  do  not.  It  was  not  intunded  that  tho  affairs  of  tliis  world 
should  bo  govomod,  or  tlio  liappinoss  of  individuals  secured,  by 
anything  without  prudenco.  Virtue  suffers,  and  vice  oxijoys,  and 
thou  they  change  places.  Tho  passions  defeat  themselves,  or  analco 
us  pay  too  dear  for  their  indulgence.  Talouts,  genius,  science,  when 
left  to  themselves  and  tlieir  own  gaidancjo,  very  often  constitute  tho 
luisc'ry  of  ihoso  who  possosH  tlieni.  lleligion  conu^s  late,  and  servc'S 
only  to  (M)usole.  (Ian  you  (mdure,  and  will  you  forgiven,  ih(‘S(^  luoral 
airs  in  a  man  who  mwer  ])!•(', tended  to  be  anything,  and  to  lu^  a 
im)rulis(.  h^ast  of  all?  Wi(.h  all  [)ossiblc  v(U‘acily,  I  ilo  conlbss  to 
you  f-luii.  I.  am  V('ry  wise  for  t'vx’rybody  but  ^nyself.  Wisdom  bus 
b(M*n  IumUcux  into  jne  by  e.N:])(nMcm;(',  of  wbi(‘.h  no  man,  I  do  bi^liove, 
luiH  had  itmri'.  than  I  have  bad,  i.o  my  cost,  c'.rowthul  into  tho  same 
number  of  years.  Ytd-,  born  and  bnul  as  I  was  in  adversity,  and 
traversed  by  ilisapjjoiui mtsit  in  (‘viuy  ])ursiu(i  of  iny  life,  I  never 
Bliould  liavo  b(‘eu  iinlmppy  if  it  bad  bcMui  ])osHil)lo  for  mo  never  to 
1)0  im])r\)(hmt,  "My  n\ind  is  (’ome  at  lust  to  maturity,  of  which  you, 
if  you  please,  and  if  you  want  it,  may  at  all  limes  have  tho  beneiit. 
Hhould  I  fail  in  judgment,  you  will  I’nul  mo  stife,  laithful,  and  diseveot. 
You  lulk  of  tho  shortnoHH  of  our  atupuiintarn’o  ;  why,  then,  if  all  this 
bo  not  nuu’O  moonsbino,  and  if  wo  ai’o  riMilly  and  Beriously  to  bo 
friends,  we  have  no  time  to  loscn  ^J'bo  (act,  however,  is  that  /  have 
known  //fufc  many  years,  ami  long  before  the  date  of  our  ac(pialntaiu*.e. 
It  is  true  I  saw  vou  at  a  Lrreat  cliHtanee.  and  us  a  bird  of  naasatre. 


who  watched  her  motions  and  waited  for  tlio  transit.  Ih'rc'ufter, 
I  hope,  you  will  not  insist  on  my  seeing  you  tlirough  a  ielt‘seope. 
Honestly  and  honoiirahly,  I  hclieve  I  meant  nothing,  hut  iliat,  while 
you  were  writing  to  me,  you  thought  of  nobody  hut  C.  Not  at 
all,  however,  in  the  senso  of  heing  in  lovo  witli  him.  That  idc'a 
never  entered  into  my  thoughts.  On  that  suhjijct,  I  begin  in  bo 
what  line  ladios  call  'iidileil,  by  your  eternally  answering  nu^  ui.  (n-oss 
purposes,  or  telling  mo,  as  you  do  in  effect,  that  si.K  and  four  do  not 
make  nineteen,  and  as  if  I  laid  maintained  iho  contraiy.  Jly  alli'ga- 
tion  is  that  I  am  forsaken,  &c.  Your  d(^fon(*.('.  is  tluit  he  is  a  man 
of  transcendent  abilities,  and  externally  amiahlo  in  private  Ufo.  I 
admire  the  discovery,  hut  it  gives  mo  no  sold  of  consolation.  Your 
potty  Tninistei'ial  friends  abuse  the  secsession,  and  therefore  you 
conclude)  that  the  minister  sufiors  by  it.  No  such  thing.  It  lowers 
their  consequence  with  hhn,  it  annihilate.s  the  moral  value  ol’  their 
vote  ;  ho  wants  no  BU})port,  because  ho  is  not  (qiposed,  and  of  e.oui'so 
will  not  jiay  them  for  their  athuidanec'.  Of  eours(*,  ihty  abuse  I  ho 
secession.  But,  it  seenns,  ‘you  aro  too  ])roud  and  too  irritable  to 
hear  that  0.  T.  should  siqiposo  it  jiossihlo  lu'  could  stand  alom*!’ 
Why,  what,  in  the  name  of  your  own  idol,  woidd  3am  luivi'  him  <lo? 
Would  yon  have  him  hang  himself  heeaiis(*  0.  I‘\  choos(‘s  io  liv(‘  at 
St.  Ann’s  ilill?  1  (ei;!  IWiv.  gummed  V{'lv(*t,  and  wisli  \  Ciiuld  hate 
3^1  for  half  an  Inmr,  that  \  might  cut  you  into  a  thousand  lilUo 
stars,  and  live  under  the  canopy. 


Dcrnnhi'r  T), 

On  Monday  I  wi'oto  till  I  oovdd  not  sec*,  without  saying  half  what 
I  intended.  You  say  1  must  have  siioilt  you.  Will  you  lu‘  so  good 
as  to  tell  mo  what  sort  of  being  yon  were  before  you  W('ih’  spoiled. 
As  for  7ne,  it  is  a  clear  case  that  i  must  he  hewilchorl,  or  I  never 
would  trust  a  doclarod  enemy  witli  such  a  leiic'r  as  the  enclosed. 
Porhaps  the  answer  to  it,  if  it  over  was  answered,  was  direefed  io 
yotirsoir.  I  never  received  an 3%  nor  (W'er  lunird  a  woni  on  ihe 
subji'ct,  tliongh  X  lived  with  your  fibnul  a  w(*ek  at  Woburn  in  Jul)'. 
.  .  .  You  say  ‘  I  know  3'‘0ur  o])ini()n  long*  ago,  and  wislnul  (o  bring 
yon  to  own  it,  tliat  T  miglii.  attack  it.’  Mostih'nr  insidious  [lersou  !  I 
liad  no  disposition  to  inveigh  against  Mr.  Ko.k’s  eondiict-,  nor  should  I 
have  said  anything  al unit  it  if  you  had  not  provoked  me  on  one  side, 
and  (‘iisnurcsl  mo  on  the  oth(‘r.  Will  you  now  Ik*  honounildi*,  and 
can  you  he  just  ?  Did  mch  a  letl.er  doservo  nr*  answer?^  \)U\  mteh 
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every  view  of  interest  and  ambition,  with  all  the  et  coitems  of  friend¬ 
ships  renonnced  and  enmities  incurred  for  Mm,  entitle  me  to  no 
return,  to  no  acknowledgment,  not  a  single  word  at  parting,  but 
to  be  thrown  aside  comme  un  ;paquat  de  Unge  sale  ?  Then,  whose 
advice  does  he  pretend  to  have  followed  ?  Believe  me,  they  were 
none  of  them  qualilied  to  advise  upon  such  a  subject.  But  it  was 
a  mere  pretence.  His  own  heart  and  soul  were  bent  upon  St.  Anne’s 
Hill.  In  no  case,  liowcver,  and  with  no  secret  council,  ought  he  to 
have  resolved  on  such  a  measure  without  a  general  meeting  and 
consultation  with  all  his  friends.  Bor  the  general  himself  to  disband 
the  army,  to  turn  his  party  adrift,  and  all  his  duties,  with  Sauve  gui 
gicnt !  '^i’ho  Princess  of  Eboli  said  to  Philip  the  Second,  ‘  Trayciones 
do  vassalos  a  reyes  mtichas  so  han  visto,  pero  de  rey  <4  vassalos 
nunca  tab’  He  understands  Spanish,  and  is  the  properest  person 
in  the  world  to  explain  these  words  to  you.  One  remark  more,  and 
then  I  shall  implore  you  to  drop  the  subject.  You  say,  ‘Would  I 
were  a  man,  to  unite  my  talents,  my  hopes,  my  fortune,  with 
Charles’s,  to  make  common  cause,  and  fall  or  rule,  with  him.’  These 
arc  the  sentiments  that  belong  to  a  generous  heart.  I  love  you  for 
them,  and  not  at  all  the  loss  because  they  have  misled  you.  In  the 
first  place,  if  you  had  your  wish,  you  must  carry  your  talents,  your 
'hopes,  and  fortune,  to  St.  Anne’s  Hillj  and  then  I  should  like  to 
know  what  use  you  would  make  of  them.  You  always  suppose  that 
there  is  a  standard  to  repair  to,  and  then  yon  argue  as  if  who  in 
fact  have  been  disbanded  in  the  most  ungracious  manner,  were  no 
better  than  deserters.  With  respect  to  Q.  T — ^y,  it  seems  to  me  that 
your  objection  would  not  he  good,  even  if  the  fact  were  true  as  you 
state  it ;  namely,  that  ho  thought  himself  qualified  to  supply  the 
place  of  Mr,  Box.  Ho  has  no  such  thoughts ;  hut  if  lie  had,  the 
true  ()])j*ocLioii  lies  against  Mr.  Box,  who  quits  a  place  which  nobody 
can  fill  when  lie  has  left  it.  G\  T — y  holds,  and  has  always  held,  a 
certain  rank  and  station  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  without  high 
pretensions,  or  aiiniiig  at  more  than  ho  can  perfectly  make  good. 
Within  the  limits,  which  liis  own  judgment  prescribes  to  him,  and 
far  from  all  competition  with  Mr.  Box,  ho  will  be  heard  and  gene¬ 
rally  respected.  His  opposition  yesterday,  standing  alone  as  he  did, 
totally  unsupported,  docs  honour  to  his  personal  character,  as  well 
as  to  his  ability ;  and  whether  you  boliovo  me  or  not,  I  beg  you  to 
remennbor  what  I  say,  that  ho  will  gain  ground  in  the  esteem  of 
the  couTitry,  that  ho  will  gain  and  jmosorve  it. 
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looked  uncommonly  well  in  kealth  and  beauty,  and  full  of  spirits 
and  gaiety.  The  dinner  and  conversation  were  very  agreeable. 
Lord  Wycombe  ‘  quite  a  curiosity.  His  eyes  are  wild,  and  some¬ 
times  mad ;  be  is  deaf,  and  bis  voice,  of  wbicb  be  does  not  know  tbe 
sound  or  impression,  is  a  perpetual  discord.  He  talks  much,  and 
with  great  vehemence,  but  answers  nobody,  because  be  bears 
nothing.  Nevertheless,  I  was  delighted  with  his  company,  and  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  anything  so  odd  in  the  delivery, 
or  so  entertaining  in  the  substance,  as  his  conversation.  Having 
now  vented  all  my  spleen  on  an  ungrateful  topic,  I  humbly  beg 
pardon,  and  promise  not  to  do  so  any  more.  Will  you  discard  mo 
for  my  honesty,  or  will  you  be  gracious  and  tell  me  that  you.  do  not 
hate  me  because  I  have  received  very  vile  treatment,  or  despise  mo 
because  I  have  submitted  to  it  ? 

More  of  Francis’s  sentiments  respecting  the  ‘  secession,’ 
and  the  conduct  of  Fox  towards  his  self-devoted  friends, 
will  be  learnt  from  his  ‘  Character  of  Fox,’  printed,  in  the 
Appendix.  But  he  rated  Fox’s  natural  powers  as  high  as 
anyone.  ‘  Speaking  of  Fox  ’  (says  his  wife),  Francis  said,. 
‘  His  powerful  understanding  grew  hke  a  forest  oak,  not  by 
cidtivation,  but  by  neglect.  Pitt  is  a  plant  of  an  inferior 
order,  though  marvellous  in  its  kind.  A  smooth  bark 
and  a  rich  foliage,  with  blossoms  and  flowers  which  drop 
off  themselves,  leaving  the  tree  naked,  to  be  judged  of  by  its 
fruits  only.  He  has  been  educated  more  than  enough,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  spontaneous  or  natural  left.  He  is 
too  polished,  too  accurate  in  the  minor  details  of  his  art, 
to  be  a  great  artist  in  anything ;  on  one  occasion  only,  he 
was  sublime,  never,  in  my  hearing,  pathetic.  He  knew  liis 
audience,  and  knew  how,  without  eloquence,  to  summon 
all  their  passions  to  his  applause.’ 

We  are  now  reduced  to  trace  the  events  of  his  life 
through  a  few  casually  preserved  letters. 


To  Mrs,  Fo'ancis. 


Woobiu’u  Abboy,  July  3,  1801. 

Cara  Sposa, — ^Affcer  a  clamp  ride  to  town,  and  a  long  walk  into 
•tte  city,  I  dined  very  agreeably  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  and 
their  two. nephews,  and  closed  the  campaign  of  Wednesday  much  to 
my  satisfaction  at  Brookes ’s.  Yesterday  Bob  Adair  provided  me 
with  breakfast  at  his  own  personal  charge,  and  we  proceeded  to  this 
miserable  hovel  in  tolerable  spirits  and  with  great  hunger.  Here 
we  dined  in  society  at  six,  and  remained  at  table  five  hours  con¬ 
secutively.  After  that  we  had  nothing  but  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
till  supper,  and  then  to  bed.  Since  breakfast  this  day,  I  have  had 
literally  nothing  to  eat ;  but  we  are  to  dine  at  four,  which  is  not  far 
off;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  hold  out. 


Members  present. 


Duke  of  Bedford 
Lord  Thurloe 
Mr.  Fox 

Lord  Bohert  Spencer 
Lord  John  Townshend 
Bob  Adair 

and  this  morning,  Lord  Holland. 
And  so  farewell. 


General  Fitzpatrick 
Ed.  Faulkner 
St.  And.  St.  John. 
Dudley  Horth 

P.  F. 


Tours  dutifully. 


To  Lady  Thanet.  (?) 

Brighton,  Docombor  9,  1801. 

Most  dear  Lady, — Brief  let  me  be.  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and 
dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanhope,  who  were  very  hospitable  and 
good  company  .  .  .  The  Prince,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  Mrs, 
Fitzherbert,  are  gone  away  :  but  I  hope  they  will  all  he  back  in  a 
few  days.  So  here  I  must  remain,  and  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  Hoth- 
fielcl.  Love  to  the  infantry  and  your  own  self. 

About  this  period  of  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  Francis  formed  a  very  close  intimacy  with  Lord 
Thanet  (Sackville  Tufton,  ninth  earl) ;  then,  although  still 
young,  almost  as  well  known  as  Coke  of  Norfolk  himself, 
in  the  double  capacity  of  a  distinguished  political  reformer 
and  agriculturist.  From  thenceforward  Francis  seems  to 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  disengaged  time  at  Hoth- 
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Thanot  was  also  liis  frequent  correspondent.  Blic  was  a 
Hungarian,  of  the  (Croatian  ?)  famil}'  of  Bojanowicz.  Hhc 
and  the  Earl  are  chronicled  in  the  Gcntlenian’.s  ]\Iaga/.im; 
as  having  been  ‘  rcanarried,’  at  Bt.  Ceorge.’s,  Hanover 
Square,  in  February  181.1.  Francis  has  preserved  among 
his  papensthe  copy  of  the  following  letter  of  Lonl  'I'lianet 
to  the  King,  written  from  the  King’s  Ik'ueh  prison,  wlien 
conlinod  there  after  the  part  whie.h  he  had  taken  in  the 
matter  of  the  rescue  of  O’Connor  at  the  Kentish  assizes. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  tliat  Francis  wrote  it 
for  him,  as  it  was  certainly  his  liahit  to  exercise  tliis  pn;- 
serving  care  chiefly  in  the  case  of  his  own  compositions. 


Lord  Thanr.t  in  thn  King. 

Mjiy  21,  17110. 

Sir, — Yonr  Miijcsiy  i.s,  T  am  iiorsuadf'd,  desirous  al.  all  iinios  to 
cxlend  your  jj;nu'.ions  jirnUudiou  U)  ovory  cluss  of  yonr  suhjrtds  when 
any  oT  tluuu  hocoiiu^  liablo  citlu'r  by'  iudiscrotiou  or  luislbrlunu  to 
seven  wind  oxoossivo  b'^’id  luaiallit’s.  My  pr(‘S(‘tdi  si|. nation  <*annoli 
Ii(^  unknown  to  yonr  Majesty,  and  will,  1  I  rust,  be  a  snllieient.  si|inlo|L:y 
for  (lio  liber (.y  1  jirciHunio  lo  bdeo  in  addressing  your  Majesty  in  (bis 
form.  I  humbly  b('^  leave  to  Kubmii.  in  ytmv  Majesty's  eonsiiit'ralion 
an  o.xacb  cojiy  of  Ibo  dettlaration  miuU)  by  lao  in  tlu'  Oourt  of  Kind's 
Bench,  and  to  fiolieit  your  J\Inj(‘siy'ri  f^riieions  attrition  ttj  Iho 
contents  of  it.  If. I  felt  a  eons(‘ionsness  of  ji^nilt,  I  would  n^^t  jnuv 
Ruino  to  appeal  to  your  Mnjesiy  without  ctmTessin^  it.  I  do  most 
Roloinnly  aftHure  your  Maj(‘sty  that  I  am  huuxumt  of  tho  (dlentu^H 
impubed  to  mo  ;  but,  oven  if  tbo  contrary  wtu’o  true,  I  Inunbly  Imjx^ 
tliati  tho  extraordinary  chxnmiHtamxis  att(mdin|j(  iliis  (runHiu'lion 
would  appear  to  denorvf^  your  Majesty^s  favourabb^  (‘onsitb*rat  inu.  I 
Avas  tri(ul  on  an  iuformatitm  by  your  Majesty's  A  i=torney-(  baieral,  ami 
convicted  on  (‘vidcaico  wbieb  the  OouH.  allowetl  to  have  Insni  eimti’a- 
dicboiy — for  siieli  oifoiuxi  Die  jud^muiub  was  under.sbjod  to  lie  <lis- 
cretiojuiry.  ''riu*  jury  AVt*ro  nob  apprised  that  tliey  Avero  Iryin^i^  a 
crime  for  ANdiieli  the.  jienalty  Avtm  <lei..(‘rmined  by  law,  ami  the 


sentence,  if  it  shonid  be  determined  to  be  specinc,  'vvonld  extend  to 
tlie  loss  of  my  band,  to  tbe  forfeiture  of  goods  and  profits  of  land, 
and  imprisonment  during  life.  In  that  case,  I  bumbly  conceive  I 
cannot  be  lawfully  deprived  of  life  or  limb  by  tbe  verdict  of  a  jury, 
or  'Otherwise  than  by  tbe  judgment  of  my  peers.  Nor  would  your 
Majesty,  as  I  confidently  trust  and  believe,  suffer  sucb  a  sentence 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  But  tbe  judgment  of  itself,  as  I  am 
advised,  would  be  attended  witb  great  distress  and  inconvenience  to 
me,  even  tbougb  it  should  be  ultimately  annulled  or  reversed,  and 
these  consequences  can  only  be  averted  by  submitting  my  ca^e  to 
your  Majesty,  and  soliciting,  as  I  most  humbly  do,  your  Majesty's 
gracious  interposition  in  my  favour. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect,  sir,  your 
Majesty’s  most  dutiful  subject, 

Thanet. 

The  following,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  written 
before  the  acqaaintance  between  Francis  and  his  Eoyal 
Highness  had  rijiened  into  that  intimacy  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  presently,  shows  that  he  could  presume 
sufficiently  on  it  to  ask  a  favour. 

Francis  to  the  PHnee  of  Wales, 

Hotbfield,  Septomber  24,  1801.’ 

Sir, — Confiding  in  your  Boyal  Highness’s  constant  goodness  to 
me,  I  camiot  restrain  myself  from  taking  the  liberty  to  express  to 
you  the  concern  and  anxiety  with  which  I  hoard  last  night  of  the 
unfortunate  accident^  your  Royal  Highness  has  met  wdth.  The  same 
intelligence  says  that,  although  you  suffer  considerable  pain,  it  is 
not  attended  with  danger.  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  your  Royal  Highness,  and  the  happiness  of  finding  you 
perfectly  recovered.  Believe  me,  sir,  that  in  every  event  in  which 
your  Royal  Highness  is  concerned  I  tako  the  part  tlin.t  belongs  to 
the  sincerest  attachment  to  you.  It  was  inclination  before  it  was 
gratitude,  and  assuredly  will  live  as  long  as  I  do. 

There  is  another  subject,  sir,  on  which  I  have  nothing  to  express 
to  you  but  pleasure  and  thankfulness.  I  have  just  heard  of  your 
generous  intentions  in  favour  of  Ralph  Johnson.  What  the  young 
man’s  engagements  or  views  may  be,  or  those  of  his  guardians  for. 
him,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  can  answer  for  him  that  he  feels  the  honour 
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acknoTvledgment  than  perhaps  he  may  submit  to  you  in  proper 
terms  for  himself. 

I  have  the  honour  to  ho,  &c. 

P.  Pjrancis, 

H.  R.  H.  tli0  Prbco  of  Wales. 

To  Ms  Wife  and  Baiigliier  Cathcnne. 

I  ’  Brighton,  Octol)or  14,  1802. 

.  .  .  Prom  the  bottom  of  my  hcarb  I  rejoice  at  Miss  Ihirry^s 
going  to  Nice  ^  (where  Philip,  Harriet,  and  Elizabeth  at  this  timo 
were).  I  shall  not  trouble  her  with  anything  but  lottci'S:  but  wo 
must  all  write  vigorously.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macmahon  are  in  town. 
Suppose  Sally  were  to  ask  them  to  Sheen  for  a  night  or  two.  .  .  . 
I  pass  my  time  tolerably,  dine  always  at  the  Pavilion,  and  S})Otu1 
the  evening  at  Mrs.  Pitzherbert’s,  or  at  your  friend  the  Conn  toss 
Ctzchetzdsbffs,  a  Russian  lady  of  fashion,  and  three  little  Rus.slings. 
.  .  .  So,  with  the  help  of  hunting,  I  am  as  well  as  can  bo  cxi)ccbod. 

At  the  general  election  of  November  1802,  Franoin  was 
returned  for  Aj-ipleby,  through  tlie  interest  of  the  ])ro- 
prietor  of  the  scat,  his  friend  Lord  Tlianct.  Tlic  follow¬ 
ing  memorandum,  in  Francis’s  handwriting,  and  among  lii.s 
papers,  seems  to  be  drawn  up  partly  in  earnest  and  ])artly 
in  playfulness,  as  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  understood 
agreement  between  the  new  member  and  his  patron. 

July  13,  1804. 

I.  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  sorvo  Burdott,^  and 
would  have  done  so  without  any  momonto  from  you ;  though  I  dread 
the  consequeiico  to  him.  Hitherto  I  have  hoard  of  no  competitor. 
The  late  sheriffs  aro  likely  to  ho  tT’ounced. 

2.  I  will  keep  fair  weather  with  Mr.  Swainson  at  Twickenham, 
and  hold  him  to  his  promise  of  a  Bupydy  of  grass  seeds. 

3.  I  will  say  and  do  everything  that  you  and  my  lady  d<^siro, 
from  henceforward  evermore  j  fur  ixiany  reasons,  but  particularly 
because  I  care  very  little  wliat  I  say  or  do  now. 

4.  Lord  Duncan  is  appointed  to  succeed  Admiral  Cornwallis  in 
tho  command  of  tho  Channel  Ploet. 

1  In  a  later  pnge  an  account  will  ho  given  of  Francis’s  family  circumstiinces 


5.  I  am  in  hopes  that  Jclcyll  will  he  appointed  Solicitor- General 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  Gibbs’s  being  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester. 

There  was  one  leader,  at  all  events,  who  now,  in  the 
very  nadir  of  his  xmpopularity,  had  reason  to  rejoice  in 
the  return  of  so  staunch  a  political  ally  as  Erancis  to  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  ‘  Except  Whit- 
head,  and  now,  perhaps,  Francis,’  writes  Charles  Pox 
(December  17, 1802  :  Lord  Bussell’s  ‘Memorials  ’),  ‘  not  a 
friend  whatever  opens  his  lips  in  the  house  to  support  me.’ 

About  this  time  (if  we  can  trust  the  anecdotes  pre¬ 
served  by  his  family),  Francis  was  so  frequent  a  visitor 
at  the  Pavilion  that  a  set  of  rooms  there  were  called  his, 
and  were  shown  as  such  to  persons  visiting  the  Pavilion. 
‘  Sir  Philip,  during  the  time  of  their  intimacy,  used  to 
say  that  he  never  allowed  the  Prince  to  be  too  familar 
with  him ;  that  he  never  allowed  him  to  forget  his 
own  dignity;  that  was  the  way  he  kept  him  in  order. 
Yet  they  were  upon  terms  so  easy  that  the  Prince  used 
commonly  to  address  all  the  members  of  the  family  by 
their  own  names:  Elizabeth,  Mary,  “ Don  Philip  ”  (the  son) ; 
and  the  oldest  grandchild,  a  beautiful  little  girl  six  years 
old,  and  the  frequent  playmate  of  Miss  Seymour,  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s  ward,  used  to  sit  upon  the  Prince’s  knee 
to  eat  sugar-plums.  Francis  himself  received  from  the 
Prince  the  addition  of  “  grandpapa,”  by  which  he  often 
addressed  him.’  ^  Undoubtedly  he  cherished  ambitious 

^  ^  Tliere  could  not  (says  Lady  Francis,  spealdngf  of  courso  from  Jier  hus- 
"band’s  rocollections)  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  tlie  two  courts  of 
St.  James  and  Carlton  House :  the  one,  dull  as  dulnesa  itself ;  the  other, .all  wit 
and  humour.  The  manners  of  the  King  would  Iiavo  almost  choked  a  man 
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would  have  made  a  great  monarch  of  him,’  he  said  to  his 
wife ;  ‘  but  personal  vanity  stood  in  the  way,  and,  still 
more,  want  of  moral  integrity.’  Into  the  Regency  ques¬ 
tion  Francis  entered,  in  the  cause  of  the  Prince,  with 
something  of  his  early  ardour.  His  essay  on  that  subject 
(printed  in  1811,  but  probably  composed  earlier)  is  much 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  his  ‘  Junius  Identified,’  as  containing 
passages  comparable  to  the  famous  Letters. 

Among  his  manuscripts  of  this  period,  Francis  had  pre¬ 
served  copies  of  the  correspondence  which  took  place 
between  the  Prince  and  the  King  in  July  1803,  when  the 
former  applied  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  army,  and  ‘  take 
the  responsibility  of  a  military  command.’  ’  The  proposal 
had,  of  course,  a  pohtical  motive,  and  was  intended  to 
place  the  maker  in  a  favourable  position  before  the  eyes 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Jesse  says  that  the  Prince’s  letters 
were  ‘at  the  time  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Sheridan,  now  known  to  have  been  composed  partly  by 
Sir  R.  Wilson,  and  partly  by  Lord  Hutchinson.’  On 
what  authority  Mi’.  Jesse  makes  this  statement,  I  do  not 
know.  In  Francis’s  family  it  was  beheved  that  he  wrote 
the  letters;  his  preservation  of  them  among  his  manuscripts, 
as  already  observed,  renders  this  probable,  and  the  style 
is  certainly  hke  his.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  on 
August  3,  of  the  same  year,  Francis  took  the  occasion  of 
a  motion  of  Colonel  Crawford’s  relative  to  the  defence  of 
the  country,  to  ask  questions  of  the  ministry  respecting 
this  correspondence.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
paid  a  comphment  to  the  Prince,  but  said  that  ‘  nothing 
short  of  the  command  of  the  King  should  compel  him  to 
say  one  word  more  on  the  subject.’ 

Under  the  date  June  23,  1803,  I  find  a  paper  in 


ing  introduction : — 

‘  Tlicse  enquiries,  and  the  answers  given  to  some  of 
them,  apply  to  a  single  supposition  only,  and  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  case  stated,  viz.  the  landing  of  a  considerable  army 
on  the  coast  of  Essex  with  a  view  to  get  possession  of 
London  by  a  rapid  march  attlic  shortest  possible  distance. 
They  liavc  no  relation  to  the  general  possibility  of  invasion 
in  any  other  quarter,  and  particuhirly  of  Ireland.  The 
writer  begins  witli  submitting  to  an  o])inion  now  prevalent, 
though  very  lately  adopted,  of  the  personal  character 
of  Buonaparte,  viz.  that  he  is  a  man  of  rigid  veracity,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  breaking  his  word  with  anybody ;  and 
that,  liaving  deliberately  promised  or  tlireatened  to  invade 
England  and  march  to  London,  he  cannot  fail  to  make 
the  attempt,  because  his  honour  is  engaged  in  it !  The 
writer  also  admits  without  dispute  the  truth  and  reason 
of  another  opinion  (whiclr  also  prevails  with  many  think¬ 
ing  people)  that  an  invading  enemy  possessed  of  common 
sense  would  take  particular  pains  to  draw  the  whole  at¬ 
tention  and  preparation  of  tins  nation  exactly  to  the 
quarter  in  which  he  meant  to  attack  us.  The  truth  of 
tliese  suppositious  being  granted,  and  admitting  that  an 
invasion  from  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Dunkirk,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  attempted,  they  who  think  tliat  a  landing  of  the 
enemy  witli  a  force  sullicient  to  answer  any  rational  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  an  cuterprisc  is  likely  to  be  elTectcd  have 
many  questions  to  consider.  All  considerations  on  the 
subject  OLiglit  to  be  weighed,  not  with  a  view  to  make 
dilliculties,  or  to  abate  preparation  in  those  quarters  wliere 
it  may  be  most  wanted,  but  that  we  may  advisedly  judge 
of  tlie  case,  and  look  it  steadily  in  the  face.  Undervaluing 
a  distant  danger  is  apt  to  create  false  courage  and 


usimlly  fails  on  trial,  the  latter  will  not  wait  to  be  tried.’ 

The  enquiries  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  oflScer,  General  Breton. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  At  the  least,  witli  what  ef¬ 
fective  force  can  the  attempt  he 
made,  that  is,  such  as  supposing 
the  enemy  on  shore  would  give 
them  a  rational  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  ? 


2.  Would  the}’*  bring  cavalry, 
and  how  many;  and  can  they 
bring  any  without  horse  trans¬ 
ports  ? 

3.  Could  they  bring  artilleiy? 
With  what  number  of  draught 
horses  and  what  sort  of  cannon  ? 


4.  Could  they  land  12-pounders 
in  any  considerablo  surf ;  and,  if 
they  could,  would  their  horses 
be  in  a  condition  to  drag  them 
up  the  beach,  particularly  of 
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ANSWEES. 

1.  The  answer  to  your  first 
question  I  shall  give  in  part  by 
an  observation  of  the  late  Prince 
Ferdinand,  who  said  ‘that  an 
army  (effective  in  numbers  and 
discipline)  of  40,000  men  wais 
large  enough  for  any  possible 
purpose  where  it  w'as  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  detach  or  gaiTison  from 
it,  or  where  it  was  to  bo  opposed 
by  only  one  army,  no  matter 
how  large.’ 

2.  To  bring  cavalry  Avould  be 
impossible  without  transports 
fitted  on  purpose. 

3.  They  would  most  probably 
only  attempt  to  bifing  their  bat¬ 
talion  guns:  1st,  because  they 
know  we  have  no  fortresses  tliat 
require  heavy  battering  cannon ; 
2iidly,  because  mixing  liorses 
with  infantry  would  be  both  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous  ;  and,  lastly, 
because  what  is  called  a  park  of 
artillery  does  not  scorn  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  coup-de-main,  and  it 
is  most  likely  they  can  look  no 
farther  than  the  destruction  or 
capitulation  of  the  capital. 

4.  If  they  land  wlicro  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  would,  they  could  as 
well  land  a  24-  as  a  G-pounder  ; 
depend  on  it,  they  will  never  bo 
mad  enongh  to  attempt  a  land- 


liorses  for  each,  gun  ? 


5,  Supposing  tlie  effective 
force  intended  for  einharlcation 
to  amount  to  40,000  men,  what 
quantity  of  tonnage  or  how  many 
vessels  would  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  require  ? 


6.  What  time  would  it  take 
to  embark  40,000  men  with  no 
move  stores,  ammunition,  water, 
and  provisions,  than  would  he 
indispensably  necessary,  on  the 
lowest  computation,  and  barely 
to  be  guarded  against  accidents 
winch  might  keep  them  out  at 
sea? 

7.  Wliat  time  would  it  take 
to  land  the  whole  on  onr  coast  ? 


cannot  conceive  what  number 
of  horses  would  be  necessary  to 
drag  heavy  guns  up  a  shingle 
beach. 

5.  It  must  be  a  large  transport 
that  can  carry  200  men,  with  all 
necessary  military  equipment, 
water,  and  provisions,  for  provi¬ 
sions  ought  to  be  provided  for 
the  men  for  some  time  after  land¬ 
ing.  I  hold  a  regular  attack  by 
an  array  of  great  force,  all  ve- 
gulaidy  provided  and  appointed, 
perfectly  impossible.  The  ports 
are  not  capable  of  containing  the 
number  of  vessels ;  the  time  of  em¬ 
barkation  would  be  so  long,  the 
vessels  of  war  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  so  numerous,  and  other 
difficulties  so  insurmountable, 
that  I  hold  the  thing  impracti¬ 
cable.  The  numbers  sent  forth  at 
one  time  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
exceed  20,000,  slenderly  appoint¬ 
ed,  to  be  transported,  without 
cavalry  or  heavy  cannon,  in 
boats  chiefly  Dutch  and  Flemish. 

6.  Three  days  for  Englishmen, 
four  or  five  for  Frenchmen. 


7.  The  answer  to  this  cannot 
be  given  at  once,  as  it  depends 
on  such  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances.  The  transportation  of 
20,000  men  (say  in  400  boats  of 


8.  Must  not  tlie  men  bo  on 
board  some  time  before  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  sail,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  opportu¬ 
nities,  sucb  as  our  fleet’s  being 
blown  into  port,  a  favourable 
gale,  d'O.  ? 


iXi  uiUliy  iiUf, 

the  quickest  possible  mamici*,  be 
compared  witli  a  passage  in  a 
packet.  It  can  never  bo  atteni]  )t- 
ed  in  blowing  weather,  as,  wdieu 
they  stax't  with  a  fair  wind,  they 
find  of  course  a  lee-shore  on  land¬ 
ing,  with  a  tremendous  surf  on 
tlie  shores  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Kor- 
folk,  i&c.  ;  such  a  surf  as  would 
settle  wdth  tlio  whole  army  with¬ 
out  further  troiihle,  besides  tlio 
danger  of  miming  each  other 
down,  shift  of  wind,  &c. 

8.  The  men,  to  the  amount  of 
20,000,  must  1)0  embarked  in  at 
least  tlirco  divisions,  as  no  port 
on  tlio  Erench  or  Fleinisli  coast 
wnuld  allow  more  to  cloai’  tho 
harbour  in  ono  tide  ;  but,  as  it 
soenis  very  dangerous  for  om^ 
third  of  BO  small  a  body  as  20,000 
men  to  sail  for  England  ahnu*, 
they  must  wait  for  tho  other  ili- 
visions  c‘ighteoii  or  twcuity-four 
hours  at  aiudior  at  tho  harbour’s 
mouth,  open  to  tho  attack  of  our 
vessels  of  war  and  numberless 
other  dangers,  -It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  into  all  thcKo 
harbours  tho  flood  sets  like  a 
sluice,  80  that  only  a  simple  l)oat 
can  warp  out  at  a  time  during 
the  flood,  and  most  of  them  arc 
empty  at  two  Lours  and  a  half 
ebb.  As  to  iloiiting-  a  largo  liont, 
all  this  is  impracticable  in  blow¬ 
ing  weather;  if  attempted,  it 
must  bo  in  tho  long  days,  short 
and  linn  iiiglits,  with  calm  wea¬ 
ther.  Snell  vessels,  filled  wilh 

IjlTIfi  Simon  will  -ri 


9.  If  tlie  principal  embarka¬ 
tion  is  made  from  tbe  Tex  el, 
what  time  would  it  take  to  cross 
the  sea  (above  sixty  leagues)  to 
the  coast  of  Essex ;  that  is,  for  a 
fleet  of  three  or  four  hundred 
vessels  of  one  sort  or  other, 
without  supposing  a  contrary 
wind,  or  a  calm,  or  bad  weather  ? 

K.B.' — I  once  made  my  passage 
from  Harwich  to  Helvoet  (thirty 
leagues)  in  a  very  good  packet, 
^vell  manned,  and  I  returned 
from  the  same  place.  The  first 
took  thirty  hours,  the  second 
fifty-two,  without  accident  or 
bad  weather,  except  a  little  in 
the  return.  The  passage  from 
Dieppe  to  Brighton  (about  sixty 
miles)  often  takes  thirly,  some¬ 
times  fifty  hours  for  a  single 
ship. 

10.  Do  you  judge  that  the 
enemy  will  wait  for  the  whole 
or  the  greatest  part  of  their  fleet, 
and  so  land  in  great  divisions, 
or  will  they  throw  the  men  on 
shore  as  fast  as  they  can  ? 

11.  On  what  part  of  the  coast 
of  Essex  do  you  think  an  attempt 
to  land  most  likely  to  succeed  ? 


Eaglisli  vessels  of  war  in  Wow¬ 
ing  weather.  The  more  1  reflect 
on  the  undertaking  the  less  I 
dread  it. 

9.  Hot  less,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  than  four  days,  and  pro¬ 
bably  eight. 


10.  Certainly  in  very  large 
divisions. 


11.  To  this  question  I  shall 
give  a  decided  answer,  and  my 
reasons.  I  think  they  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  land  on  Eoulness  Is¬ 
land,  on  the  coast  of  Essex :  1st, 
Because  the  first  object  must  be 
to  land  where  they  can  take  post, 
even  with  a  small  body  of  men, 
and  maintain  themselves.  2ndly, 


12.  Do  you  think  they  will 
wait  for  long*  niglits,  towards  the 
end  of  Sej^tember,  or  avail  tlioni- 
selves  of  long  days  and  slioi’t 
nights  in  August,  and  for  what 
reasons  ? 

KB. — I  have  boon  a  great  deal 
at  sea  in  both  liomisplioros,  and 
seen  a  good  deal  of  bad  wcatlior, 
but  the  most  violent  gale  of  wind 


lerj^,  and  stores  dry-shod  on  a 
hard  sand.  3rdly,  It  is  the  nearest 
practicable  passage,  and,  as  the 
Blemish  banks  on  their  side  a.nd 
the  sands  at  the  Thames’  mouth 
on  ours  lie  wide  into  the  Channed 
in  that  part,  consequently  they 
would  bo  assailable  by  our  slii])- 
ping  the  least  possible  distance 
in  crossing  at  tliat  part,  dthly, 
It  is  the  nearest  possible  spot  to 
London — filty  miles — a  line  road 
and  one  vciy  diflicult  to  attack 
thc]n.  on  tlieir  march,  particularly 
as  our  cavalry  could  bo  of  no  use. 
There  is  a  high  ridge,  with  a  d(‘op 
slope  on  each  side,  loads  all  the 
way  to  Barking.  r>tb]3'',  One 
Hank,  tliat  next  tho  IHianK^s, 
would  bo  safe  in  tho  march.  It 
is  a  rich  (jutiutry,  full  oi‘  grain 
and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  fd-hl}', 
If  they  took  post  in  Ifoubu'KS, 
tluy  iniglit  wait  till  thr(!0  divi- 
sioiiH  were  assembled  and  rcKto- 
verod  from  Hickness ;  and  from  it, 
at  low  Wilier^  they  could  march  into 
Bbsox,  over  a  hard  sand,  almost 
dry-shod.  Tlio  only  objection  I 
know  to  tins  plan  is  tlio  total 
want  of  fresh  water  in  tho  island. 

12.  Cortainly,  under  the  tni*- 
cumstaiu^es  of  the  casti,  Ihiy 
onglitto  make  tho  atiomj)t  within 
those  six  weeks.  Tluiir  only  ]n’o- 
tection  can  bo  gunboats ;  tboso, 
in  a  calm  (as  they  row  tlumi), 
ai’o  serious  oiiponenis  oven  i.o  a 
line- of-battlo  ship  (as  they  fouml 
last  war  at  Gil)raltar),  as  the 
iuon-of-wai\  in  a  calm,  arc  uu- 


traordinary  distiu'baiice  of  the 
sea — running  mountains — was 
about  the  middle  of  August,  be¬ 
tween  Ramsgate  and  Duuldrk. 
It  lasted  six  hours,  and  left  an 
enormous  swell  after  the  wind 
subsided.  In  an  incomparable 
yacht,  perfectly  equipped,  we 
were  on  the  jDoint  of  being 
driven  on  a  lee-shoi*e  off  Dun¬ 
kirk,  where  we  should  have 
perished  instantly. 

13,  ^Vhat  effect  would  a  gale 
of  wind,  or  any  bad  weather, 
have  on  such  a  deefc  filled  with 
landsmen  ? 

14.  What  effect  would  a  calm 
sncceediiig  a  storm  have  on  the 
sea,  the  fleet,  and  the  landsmen ; 
and,  supposing  the  wind  favour¬ 
able,  but  to  blow  fresh,  on  a  lee- 
shore  with  a  great  surf — could 
they  land  in  those  circumstances? 


often  violent,  but  always  short. 
In  the  Channel  the  tide  soon  runs 
the  sea  down  again,  if  ever  so 
high. 


13.  Every  possible  bad  and 
dangerous  one, 

14.  Making  them  very  sick ; 
but  be  the  best  thing  they  could 
ho23e  for  in  that  situation. 

I  trust  and  doubt  not  our  go¬ 
vernment  are  well  ijrovided  ^vith 
gunboats,  as  in  a  cahn  they  are 
the  only  means  they  would  have 
of  offence  against  gunboats ;  and, 
supposing  such  a  fleet  rowing 
over,  assisted  by  a  gentle  breeze, 
our  gnu  vessels  would  have  in 
attacking  a  singular  advantage. 
The  enemy  would  probably  col¬ 
lect  their  army  and  boat  trans¬ 
ports  in  the  centre  and  surround 
them  with  their  gunboats.  In 
that  case  our  gunboats  would 
not  attack  thehs  on  the  outside, 
but  break  in  amongst  the  fleet, 
and  attack  their  gunboats  on  the 
within  side  ;  this  would  p)ut  the 
ti’ansports  of  the  enemy  between 
the  foe  of  their  own  gunboats 
and  ours,  and  they  would  thus 
be  enfiladed.  To  board  our 


to  bo,  with  netting,  c'(r.c.  would  l)o 
very  dilRcult,  if  not  impossible. 

15.  All  tbe  preceding  ques¬ 
tions  apply  to  the  dithcnlty  of 
the  operation  in  itself,  and  the 
mere  accidents  of  winds  or  calms, 
upon  a  supposition  that  our  fleet, 
and  all  our  cruisers  and  gun¬ 
boats,  are  locked  up  and  utterly 
useless.  But  suppose  the  con- 
ti’ary  should  happen,  and  that 
our  ships  should,  more  or  less, 
be  able  to  attack  them,  what 
would  the  enemy’s  power  and 
means  of  defence  be  to  protect 
their  transports  ?  Could  it  bo 
done  effectually  by  gunboats,  or 
could  they  board  our  ships  ? 

16.  If  the  embarkation,  or  any 
material  part  of  it,  be  attempted 
from  ports  to  the  Avestward  of 
Flushing — viz.  Ostend,  hTieuport, 
and  Dunlcirk — the  passage  would 
he  shorter;  but  would  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  navigation,  &c. 
be  increased  or  diminished  ? 

I  am  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  ports  of  Calais,  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  Dieppe,  having  been 
Avindbound  in  every  one  of  them 
many  days,  to  be  able  to  affirm 
that  no  material' ex]Dcdition  from 
thence  could  be  effected  but 
Avith  snch  delays  as  would  de¬ 
feat  any  measure  that  required 
despatch.  Only  one  ship  can 
lead  out  at  once,  and  that  only 
with  an  ebbing  tide,  besides  the 
difficulty  of  coming  out  at  all, 
except  with  particular  Avinds. 

17.  Our  seamen  in  their  long- 


17,  French  seamen  aro  neither 


most  hazardous  enterprises;  snp-  The  landsmen, hey ond  amoderate 
posing  French  seamen  to  eq^nal  number,  -would  be  more  likely  to 
ours  in  skill  and  resolution,  disturb  and  embarrass  the  sea- 
would  their  boats,  crowded  with  men  than  do  them  any  service, 
landsmen,  be  equally  manageable 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  our 
ships  ? 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  there  is  not  a  more  dangerous 
error  than  to  desj^ise  your  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wise  man 
weighs  his  danger  without  over-rating  it. 

‘  These  difficulties  taken  together,  if  not  physically  insur- 
mountal)le,  are  apparently  such  as  a  reasonable  or  even  a 
rash  enemy  would  not  readily  encounter.  Admitting, 
liowever,  that,  by  some  means  or  otlier,  they  are  all  over¬ 
come,  and  that  40,000  Prenchmen  with  their  muskets 
and  some  part  of  their  ammunition  may  reach  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  I  ask  any  English  general  officer 
how  he  thinks  they  will  ilien  act  and  proceed  ;  or  rather 
what  he  would  do  if  he  was  at  the  head  of  them  in 
parallel  circumstances  ? 

‘Would  he  enter  London  at  the  risk  of  seeing  his  whole 
army  disband  to  plunder,  and  the  men  made  drunk  and 
murdered  ? 

‘  Would  he  burn  London  ?  And,  if  he  did,  Avould  it  be 
possible  for  a  single  Erenchman  to  esca2:)e,  surromided 
as  they  would  be  by  the  whole  nation,  detennined  upon 
vengeance  ? 

‘  Would  he  be  content  with  burning  the  ships  and  docks 
in  the  Thames,  and  levying  great  contributions  ?  This  he 
might  do,  but  how  is  it  likely  that  such  an  army  loaded 
with  booty  could  return  to  the  coast  in  the  face  of  Eng¬ 
land  armed ;  and  if  they  did,  by  what  possible  means 
could  they  get  back  to  France  ?  ’ 

dues. — Peaitcis. 

Ary^c _ \A/  *RT>TrmrMST 


by  his  son  on  his  dictation)  to  the  Thanets,  in  180o  and 
1804,  adds  something  to  the  I'ecord  of  iiis  life  at  this 
period.  I  am  not,  however,  certain  to  whom  the  first, 
which  has  no  direction,  was  adch-essed. 


Brighton,  October  14,  1803, 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  dog  may  weep,  hut  he  shall  bleed  too, 
the  vital  drops  that  animate  his  purse.  Your  reputation  at 
Drummond’s  is  safe.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  your  property. 
If  I  ever  saw  that  letter  from  F.  to  P.  may  my  lady  take  me.  It  is 
true,  he  repeated  the  contents,  and  those  I  have  forgot.  A  letter,  of 
a  most  secret  nature,  from  Surrey,  informs  me  that  the  alternate  and 
eternal  party  at  Addington’s  or  at  Tierney  s  consists  of  those  two 
and  of  Ersldne,  Sheridan,  Dallas,  and  Adam,  to  the  everlasting  ex¬ 
clusion,  confusion,  &c.  of  Hiley  and  Bragge.  .  .  .  T^T.”whit  Jones 
is  sometimes  admitted,  and  then  they  ai’e  complete. 

Of  feasting  there  was  no  end  till  yesterday,  when  P.  went  to 
town,  to  return  next  week. 

Yo  grievances,  much  less  any  retrospect.  Miladi  and  I  are 
sworn  friends  for  life  ;  and  now  I  defy  all  your  vain  Ligurian  arts. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  we  never  can  be  divided,  unless  we  are  cut  ia 
two.  I  fear  that  reverend  di\dne  ^vill  forget  the  only  cunning  lie 
possesses.  Hot  a  fowl  have  I  seen,  but  that  poor  little  provision 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  with  me.  These  two  chil¬ 
dren  have  eaten  nothing  else  since  my  arrival.  All  the  play,  in 
which  you  ever  acted  or  suffered,  is  mere  pippin  squeezing  compared 
to  what  is  perpetually  going  forward  here  at  Raggets.  Every  day 
we  hear  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  won  and  lost.  The  actors  are 
Messieurs  Aubrey,  Johnstone,  Buitows,  Taylor,  Trevis,  G-age,  &c. 
.  .  .  Captain  Capel  offered  one  day  to  bet  a  hundred,  which  for 
some  time  was  not  accepted,  and  at  last  out  of  mere  civility,  and  to 
accommodate  the  gentleman.  I  am  now  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  doubts  about  invasion.  So  not  to  be  foolhardy,  where  so 
many  women  are  in  question,  I  have  mutten  to  a  friend  to  secure 
me  a  rethed  house  about  thirty  miles  north  of  London ;  and  I 
advise  you  to  pick  up  as  many  guineas  as  you  can  find.  Master 
Shallow,  I  owe  you  two  poundvS. — Yes,  Sir  John,  and  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  have  it  with  me. — That  may  not  be.  Master 
Shallow. 

A  <2  ^7- -  -  T_*  _ L  T  _  . 


marriage. 


To  Lady  Thanet. 

Brighton,  January  22,  1804. 

Honoured  Madam, — The  historical  fact  is  that  I  arrived  here  on 
Friday,  and,  before  I  Tvas  two  hours  old  in  the  place,  found  myself 
perfectly  settled,  completely  arrounded,  and  entirely  at  my  ease. 
Since  that  I  have  done  very  little  but  eat  and  drirtk  and  game. 
How  if  these  particulars  are  not  so  interesting  as  you  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  from  the  company  I  beep,  you  must  give  me  credit  for 
uncommon  discretion.  I  am  actually  bursting  with  a  hundred 
secrets  ;  and  yet  I  have  the  fortitude  to  keep  every  one  of  them  for 
your  private  ear,  when  we  are  maa'ching  on  the  common,  and  not  a 
native  witlihi  sight  of  us.  One  thing  only  I  shall  yentui’e  to 
impart  to  yon  in  the  severest  confidence ;  viz.  that  his  E-oyal 
Highness,  que  Dios  giiarde  muclios  anos^  is  on  the  edge  of  giving  a 
hall  on  Wednesday ;  and  as  I  am  a  useful  as  well  as  an  ornamental 
person  at  such  festivities,  I  shall  accordingly  stay,  and  do  my  very 
best.  The  object  of  this  enterprise  is  to  celebrate  the  Queen’s 
birthday.  All  the  ladies  in  the  world,  or  in  Sussex,  are  invited, 
and  they  will  all  come,  if  they  possibly  can,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex.  When  I  shall  retuim  to  Sheen,  you  know  better  than  I 
do,  and  care  not  at  all.  Will  you  put  fist  to  paper  on  Tuesday,  and 
tell  me  whether  the  threatened  invasion  of  Hothfield  took  place, 
and  how  the  enemy  have  conducted  themselves,  and  what  is  fi.nally 
become  of  that  traitor  whom  I  left  in  your  custody  ?  I  hear  from 
London  to-day  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  being  restored  to 
Mr.  Pitt’s  good  government  once  more.  So  this  ministry,  like  their 
own  peace,  is  nothing  hut  a  measure  of  experiment.  How  many 
more  experiments  can  we  hear  ^vithout  dying  in  the  operation  ? 
Tell  his  Lordship  that  Hnmphrey  Ho  worth  and  I  are  joint  owners  of 
a  lottery  ticket,  which  I  alone  paid  for.  Hever  mind  how  you  con¬ 
clude  a  letter.  You  cannot  be  too  abrupt.  Please  to  direct  to  me 
at  the  Pavilion.  Matthew  Day  has  lent  me  a  horse  as  fat  as  himself, 
which  has  not  been  out  of  the  stable  since  August,  and  does  not 
know  his  right  hand,  or  foot,  from  his  left,  for  want  of  practice. 
I  shall  woi'k  him  to-morrow  after  the  harriers.  .  .  .  This  morning 
I  just  gave  him  a  breathing  on  the  hills,  which  made  liim  transpire 
copiously.  .  .  .  If  I  break  his  wind,  I  have  agreed  that  Lord  Thanet 
shall  pay  for  him. 


To  the  Same, 


April  19, 

My  own  clear  Lady,— I  am  tlie  slave  of  the  lamp  ;  and,  as  L 
yon  continue  to  unite  uncommon  firmness  with  your  invi 
sweetness  of  temper,  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  bo  incest 
unremittingly,  and  in  effect  constantly  employed  in  youv  s< 
which,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  not  perfect  freedom.  The  incn 
of  Drummer  and  the  necessity  of  detaining  the  Haridan  are 
in  which  your  own  peace  of  mind  is  a  good  deal  more  mat 
concerned  than  mine.  My  friends  have  nothing  to  do  w 
They  shall  go,  dead  or  alive,  on  Sunday,  provided  that  tin 
travels  on  that  dominical  day.  I  shall  send  for  them  inconti] 
and  tutor  them  up  to  the  very  extremity  of  your  instructions  ; 
if  I  should  forget  or  unfortunately  misconceive,  it  will  not  1: 
Ladyship’s  fault,  God  knows.  Mr.  Pitt  is  suddenly  touched 
gouty  affection,  or  a  qualm  of  conscience  ;  and  the  grand  co 
deferred  till  Monday.  I  thought  the  Doctor’s  countenance,  af 
last  dhdsioD,  had  an  azuin  cast.  Everything  else  looks  well ; 
hope  ere  long  to  dispose  of  his  Lordship’s  proxy  to  advantage 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  actually  sitting  at  my  loft  hand,  1 
about  the  weather  and  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  a  multitude  of  ; 
fowls,  from  Brooks’s  meuagerie,  who  are  sent  into  our  sqm 
tbeir  health,  and  left  tliei^e  screaming  and  starving  all  day  and 
and  the  bishop  assures  me  that  this  violation  of  decorum  is  co 
at  by  the  Duke  of  NorfoUc,  who  pockets  sixpence  a  week  for 
these  cursed  bipeds,  who,  not  having  a  feather  left,  look  vc: 
Christians  in  adversity.  Poor  dear  Elizabeth  suffers  sadly 
hope  travels  on..  A  loaf  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  si  celco  u 
jplaisirr 

Mr.  Stinton  assures  me  that  he  brews  like  an  angel ;  so  1 1 
taste  some  rational  small-beer  at  Hotbfield,  before  I  die  there 

The  Bishop  of  London  and  I  are  to  have  a  meeting  on 
affairs  on  the  27th  instant,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a 
Earl  of  Rosselyn  are  invited,  in  order  to  see  whether  any  mcj 
be  devised  to  prevent  the  future  beating  of  carpets  in  this  Te 
This  base  practice  is  patronised  by  George  Byng,  who  says  1 
not  choose  to  trust  his-  carpets  out  of  his  sight.  JfJ7i  aitaiidc 
liave  the  full  and  undivided  benefit  of  all  the  dust  in  all  the 
within  two  miles  of  us.  With  sitting  up  to  vote  against  Add 
I  have  got  the  lumbago,  at  bis  Lordship’s  service.  In  future 
vote  horizontally  and  pointblank  if  I  can. 


way  will  be  to  send  for  Stinton  first,  and  lecture  him  copiously 
before  he  feeds.  An  empty  stomach  indicates  a  recipient  mind. 

April  20,  1804. 

lo  BaccJiey  lo  Fcean,  lo  TrmmjpJie^ — jpencls-toi^  brave  Grillon-, 

Two  bishops,  Prettyman  and  Beadon,  voted  yesterday  against 
the  doctor,  also  the  Earl -of  Cholmondeley  ;  and  your  single  vote  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  caiTied  it,  in  the -first  division. 
That’s  my  doing.  "^Vlio  else  ?  Now  I  suppose  my  lady  will  confess 
at  last,  -with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  I’m  as  good  a  timist  as  herself. 
The  Duke  of  Devon,  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  Maynard,  and  many 
others,  were  not  in  the  first  division.  They  sent  for  the  Archbishop 
from  Lambeth,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  and  Cambridge, 
and  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  all  voted  like  heroes,  without  knowing 
what  the  question  was.  I  met  Dundas  of  Pichmo.nd  this  day  at 
one,  coming  from  Buckingham  House.  I  suspect  that  some  of  the 
wise,  who  voted  yesterday,  know  more  of  the  dessous  des  cartes 
than  you  or  I  do,  but  no  man,  without  knowledge,  can  have  a 
stronger  opinion  than  I  have  on  that  head.  The  tw’-o  servants 
embark  in  the  Ashford  stage  at  five  on  Sunday  morning.  I  humbly 
recommend  it  to  her  Ladyship  to  order  her  cart  to  bo  at  the  Wool- 
pack  to  meet  them,  as  there  will  be  a  cargo  of  hooks  and  baggage, 
besides  the  live  stock.  Pox  was  in  high  feather  yesterday,  which 
co.st  me  two  guineas. 

Reports  and  opinions  are  on  foot  everywdiere  that  Addington  cannot 
stand ;  some  say  that  he  has  told  the  King  so  ;  and  then  for  Pitt  ! 
or  a  broad  administration. ^ 

To  Lady  Thanei. 

April  26,  1804. 

Chere  et  tres-honorec, — I  will  execute  your  commands  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  and  iDunctually  as  I  can  ;  hut  I  pray  you  to  recollect  tliat  all 
human  powers  are  limited,  'which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  your 
opinion  of  mine.  As  to  finding  the  successor  of  a  grocer,  wIjo  for¬ 
merly  lived  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  served  Loi’d  Thanet’s 
family  some  time  in  the  last  cen  tnry,  you  might  as  w^cll  expect  mo 
to  tell  you  the  name  of  Priam’s  nui*se  ;  or  wldch  way  the  wind  blew 
twenty  years  ago. 

Your  mind  is  so  dazzled  with  the  eclat  of  the  said  Stinton ’s 
accomplishments  that  you  have  totally  forgot  the  merits  of  his 

^  Addington  accordingly  resigned ;  and  Pitt  was  sent  for. 


BtbLClllbC,  OiiibL  YVJ-ia;U  J- - -  —  . 

On  tWs  subject  you  may  easily  dilate,  without  neglecting  the 
primary  planet,  who,  I  suppose,  is  now  revolving  round  that  centre 
of  attraction,  Madame  Drummer,  or  watching  the  transit  of  Ponlcy. 

Not  a  word  of  tlae  parson  ! 

Not  a  word  of  my  letter,  wliicli  I  desired  and  desire  again  mag  he 
reh(>vned  to  me  hy  next  ^ost,  or  I  write  no  more. 

If  the  Doctor  does  not  now  perceive  that  his  own  case  is  ^  as 
desperate  as  that  of  his  patients,  all  I  can  say  is,  he  knows  nothing 
of  topography. 

As  to  mif  argning  with  his  Dordship,  yon  know  I  might  as  well  sing 
psalms  to  a  blind  horse.  .  .  .  Did  I  not  leave  Fox  drinking  at 
Brookes’s  tins  morning  at  four,  and  Richard  Briiid.sloy  into  the 
bargain  ?  All  day,  he  had  played  least  in  sight ;  not  so  when  the 
supper  came. 

11  n^y  a  (jiie  vous,  madame,  qui  avez  toujours  mison,  as  you  very 
justly  observed.  This  day  I  vainly  hoped  I  should  not  have  seen 
that  infeimal  House  of  Commons,  hut  I  reckoned  without  iny  host, 
or  rather  Avithont  Tom  Slmridan,  upon  wdiom  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  visit  the  sins  of  his  sire  ;  so  I  must  go  and  sit  out  a  call  of  the 
house,  though  you  know  I  am  engaged  to  Georgo  Johnstone,  Avho 
gives,  or  I  hope  will  give,  a  famous  dinner  to  Fox,  Bobby,  and  me, 
this  very  day.  We  have  loaves  enough  now,  dear  lady,  till  this  day 
se’nnight. 

Everybody  in  the  world  said  last  night  that  a  pension  of  1,200L 
to  G,  T — y  and  of  6002.  to  his  lady  was  completed  in  dno  foi'in 
yesterday.  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  but  I  believe  it.  Tliis  and 
other  things  have  the  air  of  winding  np  a  bottom.  As  to  the  world 
to  come,  all  I  know  is  that  ‘  It  cannot  use  ns  w'oivso  than  this  has 
done.’  I  at  least  do  not  fall  within  that  class  of  fools,  though  1  may 
into  some  other,  of  whom  it  was  beautifully  said  by  the  liiiost 
writer  of  the  present  age  or  any  other  that  ‘  their  cxpcclations  wero 
maintained  against  experience,  and  their  confidence  nourished  by 
disappointment.’ 

Pray  keep  all  my  letters  in  a  box,  or  a  drawer,  or  a  bag. 

Phillgj  Francis  (the  yonnger)  to  Lord  Thand. 

Sfc.  James  Squan*,  May  8,  1804. 

Dear  Lord  Thanet, — jVIy  father,  being  very  inucli  linrriod,  and 
having  many  persons  to  see  and  tilings  to  do,  eonnnissions  mo  to 
w'rite  you  a  full  account  of  all  I  knoAv  or  have  heard  from  himself 
or  others,  as  to  what  has  taken  place  since  Pitt’s  intervie’w  with  tlio 


conversation  to  induce  liis  Majesty  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  iuto  liis 
cabinet,  lie  Avas  sorry  to  say  be  bad  found  tbe  objections  to  Mr.  Fox 
in  tbe  royal  mind  insuperable.’  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  you  tbe 
words,  but  only  tbe  effect  of  tbe  message.  About  tbe  same  time  he 
sent  to,  or  called,  on  Lord  Grenville  to  notify  to  him  tbe  exclusion 
of  Mr.  Fox,  and  to  propose,  notwitb standing  that  Lord  Grenville 
and  bis  friends  should  take  a  share  in  tbe  new  administration  be 
was  about  to  form.  To  which  proposal  Lord  Grenville,  without 
hesitation,  refused  to  accede.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting 
at  Lord  Grenville’s,  at  which  Mr.  Fox,  at  bis  Lordship’s  earnest 
desire,  was  present,  as  also  Lords  Spencer,  Fitzmlliam,  and 
Carlisle,  Windham,  and  others.  Lord  Grenville,  having  explained 
Mr.  Pitt’s  2:)roposal  to  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  treat  it,  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  a  personal 
exception  to  him  should  be  no  impediment  in  the  Avay  of  tbe 
country’s  profiting  by  tbe  aid  of  their  talents,  if  they  felt  that  their 
services  under  such  an  union  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  were 
likely  to  be  effectual  towards  liberating  it  from  its  present  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  and,  waiving  his  own  desire  fco  be  considered,  expressed  his 
readiness  to  give  his  support  to  any  combined  administration  that 
should  wisely  and  honestly  pursue  that  object.  After  some  de¬ 
liberation,  an  unanimous  resolution  Avas  come  to  by  all  the  parties 
present  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  proposal ;  that 
Mr.  Fox’s  great  talents  were  essential  to  the  salAmtion  of  the  country 
in  its  present  difficult  and  dangerous  situation ;  and  that  neither  they 
nor  any  one  of  them  would  take  a  share  in  any  administration  IMr.  Pitt 
might  form  in  Avhich  Isir.  Fox  was  not  included.  There  was 
another  meeting  afterwards  at  Fox’s  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
old  opposition,  in  Avhich  it  was  resolved  that  Mr,  Fox  should  not  be 
alloAved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  friends,  of  which  he  declared  his 
readiness,  and  that  they  would  none  of  them  accept  of  office  Avithout 
him.  All  this  being  communicated  to  the  Prince,  he  was  pleased  to 
express  his  entire  and  perfect  approbation  of  these  resolutions,  and 
he  desires  further  that  it  may  be  knoAvn,  aud  understood,  and  pub¬ 
lished  to  all  the  world  in  his  name  and  authority  that,  in  this  per¬ 
sonal  rejection  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  considers  himself  as  the  party 
injured;  that  he  is  not  at  all  tbe  dupe  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  excuses  and 
explanations;  that  he  sees  clearly  that  Mr.  Fox  is  rejected  as  his 
friend,  and  that  it  Avas  meant  to  Avonnd  him  through  his  side. 


What  Philip  has  Avritten  is  the  substance.  I  bad  my  information 


and  instructions  directly  n'om  tJie  i  rince.  ±iow  i  itc  ana  unnaas 
are  to  make  an  effective  administration  out  of  tlie  frag’inents  that 
arc  left  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  determined  by  conjecture.  We 
are  going  to  have  great  meetings  and  declarations.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  there  is  no  government.  Farewell ! 

P.  F. 


To  Lady  TJianeL 

March  21,  1804. 

I  wish  I  could  contribute  to  raise  your  spirits.  Dejection  of  mind 
is  the  worst  of  all  the  maladies ;  but  unless  you  are  positively  sick, 
I  see  no  reasonable  motive  you  have  to  be  melancholy.  After  all, 
is  not  it  better  to  be  dull  in  the  country  than  tormented  in  town  ? 
Are  you  thed  of  a  calm,  and  will  nothing  serve  you  but  a  hurricane  ? 
Fi  done,  belle  dame !  What  signifies  what  is  past  ?  The  present 
is  without  pain,  and  the  future  promises.  Let  me  only  live  to  see 
my  own  Elizabeth  out  of  danger,  and  I  will  carry  such  an  ovcrflo'w 
of  spirits  to  Hothfield  as  shall  make  you  and  all  your  family  mad 
for  joy.  With  that  exception  the  events  of  this  life  arc  indiHerent 
to  me. 

Until  I  read  the  word  in  your  own  handwriting,  I  thought  it  was 
the  cultivation  of  grajies  to  which  his  Lordship)  Avas  going  to  devotu 
himself.  I  have  argued  about  grasses,  and  tiirnips,  and  botany  Avith 
everybody  who  knows  anything,  and  Avith  many  avIio  kiunv  not! ling- 
of  those  sciences.  .  .  .  Fox  advises  him  to  road  llonssoau  on  botany. 
Grey  says  the  drill  is  on  its  way  from  ISTortlmndierlaud ;  if  not,  jjord 
Robert  undertakes  to  get  one  made  here.  TJio  Duke  of  Red  ford 
Avas  very  sententious  about  grazing,  but  I  suppose  it  is  for  want  of 
memory,  I  cannot  recollect  what  ho  said,  so  I  must  try  him  again. 

.  ,  .  His  Lordship  shall  have  the  Paris  edition  of  Olivet’s  ‘Tully  * 
when  I  can  get  it,  since  nothing  less  will  serve  his  turn  ;  but  it  is 
very  scarce,  and  requires  waiting.  We  three  are  to  bo  groat  classics 
in  the  course  of  next  Avinter ;  mark  that,  and  brush  up  your  Latin. 

Philip  desires  to  be  precipitated  at  your  feet;  in  compliment  to 
your  taste,  he  renounces  time,  and  will  bo  satisfied  Avith  place,  ’’.rhe 
Sieur  Yaughan,  in  imitation  of  his  betters,  or  from  eiuy  at  lus 
Lordship,  Avould  needs  go  halves  Avith  me,  and  I  have  never  Avon  a 
rubber  since  ;  so  he  is  quite  distracted  Avith  grief,  but  does  not  mind 
going  to  jail,  provided  I  go  with  him.  Hi.s  sorrows  and  my  own 
are  too  much  at  a  time.  Hoav,  dear  lady,  take  the  trouble  nob  to 
send  him  this  letter. 


Juno  14,  1804. 


as  I  used  to  do.  Tliese  notes  will  sliow  you  that  I  have  an  abundance 
of  occupation,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  besides  my  attendance  on 
the  Slave  Trade  (Committee  ?),  which  I  never  neglected  till  yester¬ 
day  :  and  then,  I  see,  the  house  was  counted  out  by  !Mr.  Dent.  A 
shabby  proceeding,  but  I  trust  it  will  he  ineffectual.  We  are  come 
to  this  state  of  mind  in  Parliament  that  vigour  and  activity  are 
always  in  readiness  to  do  mischief,  and  that  the  best  dispositions  to 
do  good  require  a  whip  of  scorpions  to  make  them  active. 

Mr.  Pitt,  as  we  beheve,  is  determined  to  go  on  with  or  without  a 
majority;  and,  if  all  fails,  to  resort  to  a  dissolution.  That  idea  is 
cuiTent  abroad ;  hut  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  it  well  founded.  His 
personal  estimation  in  the  City  and  country  is,  I  believe,  greatly 
reduced;  and,  if  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  strength,  in  a  new 
Parliament,  would  he  much  improved.  Then,  he  has  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  contend  with,  and  the 
King’s  inchnation  against  him,  supposing  His  Majesty’s  health  to 
be  so  far  re-established  as  you  timst  it  is,  to  enable  him  to  judge  for 
himself,  and  to  act  on  his  judgment.  But,  as  you  and  I  Imow,  the 
probable  never  happens,  and,  therefore,  as  you  most  judiciously 
observed,  probability  should  be  left  out  of  human  calculations. 

So  I  find  from  Mr.  Coke  that  Lord  Thanet  relinquishes  the 
pleasure  of  sheep-shearing,  at  Wooburn  and  Holkham,  till  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  another  year  shall  have  quahfied  him  to  enjoy  it.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  I  should  have  borne  him  company,  according  to  my 
wishes,  as  I  am  that  I  shah  not  go  without  him.  The  dearest  being  ’ 
to  whom  my  heart  is  devoted  is  not  in  a  state  that  would  permit 
me  to  leave  her,  much  less  to  enjoy  any  satisfaction  at  a  distance 
from  her.  Every  hour  that  I  am  able  to  dispose  of  is  spent  in 
Sloane  Street,  though  I  seldom  see  her ;  but  it  helps  to  alleviate  the 
toils  and  griefs  of  two  of  the  best  beings  that  ever  existed,  who 
wait  on  her  incessantly,  night  and  day.  My  house  was  once  gay 
and  happy  ...  it  is  not  so  now,  nor  will  it  ever  if  my  daughter 
dies. 

I  long  to  visit  yon ;  and  if  she  mends  materially,  I  shall  take  the 
first  opportunity.  Othermse  I  should  only  carry  a  heavy  heart 
along  with  me. 

The  last  letter  refers  to  the  broken  health  and  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution  of  the  writer’s  most  beloved  daughter. 
During  the  interval  of  his  parHamentary  inactivity, 

Lori  VkQ/ri-i'^  ViTr 


temperament,  i^or  tlie  more  resomteiy  no  guarded  imnseii 
by  a  sarcastic  philosophy  against  contact  with  the  outer 
world  the  more  keenly  did  he  feel  tlie  sharpness  of  those* 
shafts  which  penetrated  withm  liis  defence. 

Francis’s  family  of  children — a  very  united  and  h.appy 
one,  as  far  as  our  scanty  memorials  show — coin])ri.se(l 
one  son,  Philip,  born  in  17G8.  He  studied  the  law; 
married,  in  1805,  Miss  Johnson,  of  Putney  (rather  to  tin* 
disappointment  of  his  father’s  ambition  for  an  alUaiuH;  ol' 
rank,  according  to  the  family  chroiiicles)  and  was  tlu;  fatlun- 
of  a  immerous  family,  of  whom  one  surviving  son  is  now 
settled  in  Australia,  another  in  Pliiglaiid.  The  two 
Philips  seem  to  have  lived,  like  the  Philips  of  a  formei’ 
generation,  on  affectionate  terms  with  each  other.  Fran¬ 
cis  introduced  his  son  to  his  own  cii'cle  at  llotlilithl,  l.lie 
Pavihon,  and  elsewlici’C,  and  cudea,voured  (unsuccessfullv) 
to  obtain  him  a  seat  in  parlianumt. 

But  the  father’s  heart,  as  is  geiu'rally  the  easi*.  with 
men  of  a  character  like  that  of  Francis,  clung  with 
the  closest  attachment  to  his  daughters,  his  ‘youngi-r 
sisters,’  as  he  playfully  calUid  them.  They  were  hand¬ 
some  and  accomplished,  and  some  of  them  (as  is  clear 
from  their  letters),  with  no  small  share  of  their  father’s 
abilities.  Sarah,  the  eldest,  born  in  1703,  died  lumiarried, 
late,  I  believe,  in  her  father’s  lifetime  ;  she  seems  to  Imve 
suffered  much  from  ill-health.  Mary,  tlu^  fourth,  married, 
as  has  been  said,  Mr.  Godsliall  Jolmson,  of  Putney,  in  17t)2 
(whose  daughter  by  a  former  wif(;  aftei'wai'd.s  man-ied 
Philip),  had  children,  and  became  (airly  a  widow.  Cathe¬ 
rine,  the  youngest,  and  who  remained  longest  at  the  head 
of  her  father’s  house,  married  Mi'.  Cholmondelcy.  Both 
these  survived  Sir  Pliilip.  JJut  the  seismd  and  tliird, 

nnfl  TTniTint _ ocim/.i.illxrflwi  iK.. 
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life,  of  that  delicacy  of  constitution  v/hich  was  the  un¬ 
fortunate  inheritance  of  their  family.  We  have  seen  that 
Francis  had  first  visited  Nice,  on  account  of  the  health  of 
his  children,  before  the  Eevolutiou.  The  peace  of  Amiens 
having  opened  the  Continent  once  more  to  Englisli 
visitors,  he  sent  his  son  and  the  two  invalid  daughters  to 
pass  the  winter  of  1802  ■■  in  the  same  spot.  He  accom¬ 
panied  them  as  far  as  Paris.  ‘Their  stay  there  was  pro¬ 
longed,’  says  one  of  the  family,  ‘  to  allow  of  their  seeing 
whatever  promised  amusement  in  that  gay  city.’  A  letter 
from  one  of  the  young  ladies  on  the  occasion  thus 
describes  the  First  Consul,  as  they  saw  him  at  a  grand 
review  ; — ‘He  is  a  little  man,  very  pale,  with  grey  eyes, 
and  a  most  sweet  countenance.  His  mouth  is  beautiful. 
His  likeness  to  the  Malmesbury  family  struck  me  greatly.’ 

FMli^  Francis  the  younger  to  Sarah, 

Paris,  August  14,  1802. 

.  .  .  On  Saturday  we  dined  witli  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saladin.  My 
father  was  also  asked,  but  engaged  at  G-amba’s.  We  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dinner  and  very  fine  wines  .  .  .  Among  the  company  were 
the  Swiss  minister,  Anthony  St.  Leger,  and  a  nephew  of  G-eneral 
Menon.  They  were  very  polished  and  kind  to  us,  particularly  to 
myself,  qidih  out  comhU  iThonnetetes^  to  use  a  Trench  phrase. 
Yesterday  was  Buonaparte’s  birthday,  of  course  a  day  of  public  fete 
and  rejoicing.  We  went  to  court  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  ...  Bob  Adaii',  St.  Leger,  and  some  other  English, 
were  presented.  The  Prince’s  uniform  ^  having  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Grcneral,  he  did  me  the  honour  this  time  of  addressing 
me.  He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  my  father,  and  was  very 
civil  to  hifia.  .  .  . 

1  I  believe  so  j  but  dated  1801  in  some  family  memoranda  in  my  posses¬ 
sion.  And  it  is  in  December  1801 — on  a  former  brief  visit  doubtless — that 
Mr.  Impey,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Elijah  fixes  his  meeting  with  Francis  aud 
Madame  Talleyrand  at  the  singular  party  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter. 

1  I  suppose  Mr.  Francis  junior  held  some  situation  in  the  household  of 


.  .  Jiverytmnpj  nere  is  cione  upon  wio  oouru  owipicMic, 

and  a  government  recommendation  for  sucli  objcct.s  at  least  is  tlio 
best  recommendation  yon  can  have.  As  usual,  that  is,  as  11  it^  lOnglisli 
always  are,  we  were  too  lato,  though  in  timo  according  to  tli(‘  ])r(‘- 
fect’s  notice.  The  circlo  had  by  accident  assenibled  earlier  ihau 
the  appointed  hour — the  presentations  to  Hadamo  JhionujiJiric'  Avert' 
over— and  when  wo  came  in,  tho  company  Avero  just  ((uitiiiig  iht^ 
long  card-room,  Avhioh  here  is  the  assembly  and  ])roa(mtation  room, 
to  go  and  see  the  fireworks  from  another  part  of  the  palatu'. 
followed  Avith  the  throng,  and  tho  ladies  placed  ihemat'lvoH  at  ihe 
windows  of  a  number  of  smaller  rooms  in  a  suite,  looking  upon  llu' 
Seine,  from  the  bridge  of  wliicli  tlicy  Avorc  playing  off  liroworks. 
The  men  stood  behind  them,  ancl  tho  crowd  thickened  gradually,  till 
these  small  rooms  became  so  full  as  to  be  hot  and  uncomforlable. 
This  inconvenience  was  remedied  by  a  Avorsc — a  draught  oT  all  the 
worst  air  of  Paris  through  open  Avindows  on  all  sides  of  3'ou.  ^I'liis, 
to  me,  Avith  a  sorc-throat,  Avas  no  recoinmeiidatiori  of  Mnilanit^ 
Buonaparte’s  draAving-room ;  but  .T  Avas  very  well  (mtt'riaiiK'tl.  In 
the  first  place,  the  vioAV  from  tlie  Tuileries,  the  Avholc^  of  which  and 
of  the  Louvre  Avas  itself  brilliantly  illmninaUul,  was  i  lu^  most  ht'au- 
tiful  thing  that  can  bo  concemnL  Tliu  (^ha-inps  l^Iysccs  niid  gardcsis 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  a  blaze  of  j)yramidical  Ugld.,  It- was  a.  gcnci’al 
illumination  of  all  Paris.  Thu  Place  do  Vi'iKlenu*  e\'c(‘ed<‘d  in 
splendour  anything  I  saAV  or  heard  of  at  our  illuminalion  for  Ihe 
peace.  Of  tho  illuminations  tlu\y,  howevtu',  can  giNA'^ani  a-  heller  ac¬ 
count  than  myself,  as  they  Avalkc'd  ul)ont  to  sim*  Ihtau  with  II,  Myre. 
— ^Mr.  Saladin  took  nio  about,  and  ])oinlt*(l  out  to  uu*.  all  I  In*  lUmous 
generals  and  pretty  Avom on.  Once  moj’o  .1  am  sorry  to  say  llmtevcm 
at  court  the  quantity  of  boaifiy  was  v(ny  small.  1'hi‘n^  might  lie  live 
or  six  decently  pretty  Avomon  anvoiigst  tln^  wlioh^.  ( )mj  very  mueh  su¬ 
perior  to  the  rest,  aMadamo  Lavalletto;  Madium^  Hmmapurltfs  iiic'et*, 
indeed  a  very  sweet  creature,  both  in  faci^  and  jierson.  d’hiy  were 
all  well  dressed,  Avithout  hoops,  as  our  Avomoii  would  he  Ibr  .a  <!r('sst‘d 
ball  or  assembly;  groat  profusion  of  fine  jtw('ls ;  v('ry  coiirlly  and 
well  behaved,  and  though  a  good  deal  displuy(«l,  un|.  indeeiailly. 
Madame  Buonaparte  appears  to  ho  about  forty,  1  think  wt'll-looklng, 
and  of  incomparable  manner,  ThcAAvonuui  W('ro  AA'ry  lew  iiimnula'r 
compared  Avith  the  men,  I  thinknot  a])ovo  se.vcmiy  in  all,  Bmumparli^ 
walked  about,  without  any  attondauce,  (piitc^  at  his  (jasu,  talking  to 
Avhom  he  liked,  so  that  I  saw  a  great  dtjal  of  him,  Ih^  wns  last 
night  particularly  gracious  to  tho  ladies,  to  whom  he  seldom  speaks. 


luujxi.  iung-  juiLLug-  wiuu  goueiin  tapescry,  iigntea  witn 

many  lustres  ;  about  twenty  card- tables,  all  at  length,  very  handsome) . 
The  ladies  sat  in  a  line,  with  Madame  Buonaparte  at  the  end ;  the 
gentlemen  stood  opposite.  Just  here  I  believe  we  might  have  been 
presented,  but  my  father  was  not  to  be  found.  Madame  Buonaparte 
W'^ent  out  for  five  minutes,  and,  when  she  returned,  sat  immediately 
down  to  cards. 

This  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time  we  waited  in 
hopes  of  haviiig  an  opportunity  of  maldng  our  how.  But  it  was 
impossible.  The  instant  the  partie  was  over,  Madame  Buonaparte 
got  up,  and,  led  out  by  the  Prefect  du  Palais  (Lord  Morton’s  office, 
Avhom  he  resembles  strongly),  retired. 

Philip  Francis  junior  and  his  sisters  proceeded  to 
Nice,  where  Harriet  died  early  in  the  spring.  She  ‘  was 
the  first  English  person  buried  in  the  Protestant  biirying 
ground  now  set  apart  there  for  that  purpose.  ...  It  was 
found  necessary  that  the  funeral  should  take  place  at 
night,  and  by  torchlight ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  precaution, 
the  NiQards  obtained  information  of  the  hour  at  which 
the  melancholy  spectacle  was  to  be  witnessed,  and  a 
crowd  of  them  arrived  at  the  spot  beforehand,  and, 
climbing  upon  the  walls  which  enclosed  it,  watched  tlie 
ceremony  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  compassion.’ 

Elizabeth  Francis,  the  survivor,  though  herself  in  feeble 
health,  insisted  on  returning  home  with  her  brother 
‘  tlirongh  weather  of  the  most  intense  severity,  and  across 
roads  almost  impassable,’  accompanying  the  carriage  for 
many  miles  on  horseback.  ‘  There  were  not  wanting 
those  from  whose  sisterly  kindness  she  could  ask  and 
receive  the  promise  that  the  last  spot  they  visited  before 
taking  leave  of  Nice  should  be  that  solitary  grave  round 
which,  even  while  she  was  hurrying  away  from  it,  her 
heart  still  clung.’  These  attached  friends  were  the 
Misses  Berry,  as  will,  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  journal 
of  the  elder  of  these  ladies. 


Nice  ceased  to  reach  Francis  in  London:  owing,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  some  postal  miscarriage.  He  only  heard, 
casually,  of  his  daughter’s  death.  His  impatient  spirit 
could  brook  the  delay  no  longei',  and  he  went  as  far  as  Bou¬ 
logne  to  meet  the  returning  party,  but  without  success. 
When  the  party  from  Nice  reached  London,  Francis  Avas 
boiling  over  with  indignation  at  the  supposed  neglect  of 
his  son.  Philip  the  younger — ^whose  temper  seems  to 
have  partaken  of  the  heat  of  his  father’s — brought  in  the 
collection  of  his  own  letters,  which  he  had  picked  up  at 
the  Poste  Eestante  on  his  way  through  Paris,  and  flung 
them  on  the  table — ‘There,  sir,  I  bring  you  yoim 
daughter  Elizabeth,  and  there  are  all  my  letters  !  ’ 

The  health  of  Elizabeth,  her  father’s  favourite,  as  has 
been  said,  among  all,  soon  gave  similar  cause  for  anxiety. 
One  letter  has  been  already  introduced,  from  Francis  to 
his  kind  friend,  Lady  Thanet,  giving  vent  to  his  miserable 
anticipations.^  I  now  add  another.  Elizabeth  Francis 
ched  a  feAv  weeks  after  its  date,  on  July  14,  1804,  at  the 
age  of  forty. 

Juno  28,  1804. 

I  hope,  my  dear  Lady  Thanet,  you  do  not  suspect  me  of  neglecting' 
or  forgetting  you.  Helas  1  the  affliction  that  has  hung  over  me  so 
long  will  soon  he  completed  5  hope  is  gone.  .  .  I  need  not  say  more 
to  interest  you  for  those  who  survive  it.  .  .  I  attend  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  take  part  in  many  things  in  -which  I  have  no  con¬ 
cern,  merely  to  occupy  my  mind,  or  to  distract  my  thoughts,  and  to 
be  as  little  as  possible  alone.  I  must  live  for  others,  and  long 
enough  (I  desire  no  more),  to  see  yoio  hapjoy,  as  I  trust  and  wish 
you  may  be.  Sooner  or  later,  adversity,  that  does  not  exclude  hope, 

^  According  to  a  memorandum  of  Lady  Francis,  ^tlie  Prince  of  Wales  dis¬ 
tinguished  Sh  Philip’s  daughter  Elizabeth  hy  the  most  flattering  and  almost 
fraternal  attentions,  and  used  to  say  she  was  the  most  elegant  and  intellectual 
young  lady  in  London.  This  daughter  had  heau tilled  the  home  at  East 

Sheen,  expending  a  legacy  of  some  thousand  pounds,  left  her  by  Mrs. 
m _ _ _ T _  .1-1  t  .  .7  \  ,  , 


ness  to  come  ;  but  we  must  not  expect  more  of  buman  life  than  it 
was  intended  to  furnish.  Ear e well ! 

Lastly,  in  order  to  complete,  at  tLe  expense  of  some 
anticipation,  the  melancholy  family  record  of  this  part  of 
Francis’s  existence,  his  wife,  the  ‘  dearest  Honesty  ’  of 
his  early  yearn,  died  on  April  5,  1806.  She  had  been 
for  -a  very  long  period  of  lier  life  a  confirmed  invalid ; 
subject,  I  believe,  to  epileptic  seizures.  And  lier  death 
furnished,  no  doubt,  materials  for  indulgence  by  society 
in  its  ordinary  scandalous  vein  against  the  old  cynic. 
The  following  passage  from  Medwin’s  ‘  Conversations 
with  Lord  Byron  ’  is  quoted  by  Lady  Francis  (his  second 
Avife)  "with  due  indignation : — 

‘It  seems  that  his  conjugal  felicity  was  not  great,  for 
when  his  wife  died,  he  came  into  the  room  where  they 
were  sitting  up  with  the  corpse,  and  said,  ‘  Solder  her  up ! 
solder  her  up  !  ’  He  saw  his  daughter  crying,  and  scolded 
her,  saying,  she  ought  to  have  died  thirty  years  ago. 
He  married,  shortly  after,  a  young  woman.’ 

This  story  the  family  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  contradict  in  the  newspapers.  As  to  its  authority, 
it  seems  enough  to  say  that  Sir  Philip  married  seven 
years  afterwards,  and  then  with  a  lady  who  could  only 
by  courtesy  be  called  young  :  while  Captain  MedAvin  (the 
poet  himself,  who  Avas  personally  acquainted  with  the 
hero  of  the  story,  could  hardly  have  been  so  ignorant) 
knew  so  little  about  the  matter  that  he  describes  Francis 
as  a  judge  in  India.  .  Even  if  Francis  had  so  utterly  lost 
his  affection  for  the  fondly  loved  Avife  of  his  youth,  there 
was  a  touch  of  chivalry  in  his  nature  which  Avould  have 
rendered  such  coarseness  impossible. 

Lord  Byi'on  was  thought  by  Francis — Avith  whose 


gives  the  following  version  oi  tne  reason  wny.  J3ut  ail 
that  Lord  Byron  himself  says  respecting  Francis  (in  his 
journals)  is  that  he  ‘  remembers  meeting  him  at  dinner  at 
Lord  Grey’s.’ 

Francis,  she  says,  accounted  for  Lord  Byron’s  ill-feeling 
towards  him  in  the  following  way: — ‘  The  fii’st  time  I  met 
Lord  Byron  was  at  Earl  Grey’s.  I  had  heard  much  of  his 
abilities,  but  had  not  then  read  his  poetiy.  His  counte¬ 
nance  was  beautiful,  but  haughty ;  and  it  struck  me  that 
Ills  carriage  and  dress  had  something  of  pecuharity  which 
looked  hke  pretension.  I  thought  he  was  not  properly 
dressed  for  the  Countess’s  drawing-room.  I  was  told  after¬ 
wards  that  I  looked  at  his  feet  as  if  I  expected  to  find 
them  cloven.  hTo  one  could  have  been  more  innocent  of 
intended  offence  than  I  was.  At  dinner  I  observed  that 
he  was  silent,  and  seemed  rather  disconcerted.  This  was 
the  more  noticeable  from  the  party  being  small.  On  our 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  Lady  Grey  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  telling  me  that  Lord  Byron  had  a  club-foot,  and 
was  very  sensitive  on  this  subject.’ 

The  two  following  extracts  from  Windham’s  Diary  may 
serve  to  identify  the  London  company  in  which  Francis 
lived  about  this  period  of  his  life. 

‘Jan.  14, 1805. — Dinner  at  Francis’s:  Lord  Moira, 
Fox,  Calcraft,  Pliilip  Erancis,  Elliot,  Sheridan,  who  came, 
not  being  originally  of  the  party.’ 

‘  June  19,  1807. — Dined  with  Sir  Philip  Francis  : 
present  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Devonshire  ;  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
Lord  W.  Bussell,  Lord  E.  Spencer,  Lord  Cowper. 
Pleasant  dinner.’ 

To  return  for  a  short  space  to  the  political  life  of 
Francis,  now  drawing  near  its  close. 

On  April  5,  1805,  he  delivered  what  is  called  (and 
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luminous  ’  speech  on  the  affairs  of  India.  He  took  the 
occasion  of  the  then  pendmg  disputes  with  the  Mahrattas 
to  inveigh,  with  all  the  force  and  precision  which  had 
characterised  his  opinions  on  the  same  subject  thirty  years 
before,  against  the  system  of  conquest  and  annexation, 
which  successive  governors-general  seemed  first  to 
deprecate  and  then  pursue.  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  this  House  adheres  to  the  pruiciple  established  by 
its  unanimous  resolution  of  the  28th  of  May,  1782,  and 
recognised  and  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  subseqirent 
Acts  of  Parliament,  namely,  ‘  that  to  pursue  schemes  of 
conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in  India  are  measures 
repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  pohcy,  of  this 
nation.’  His  speech  produced  complimentary  expressions 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  his  motion  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  usual  large  majority. 

The  following  relates  to  the  political  experiments 
which  were  supposed  to  be  contemplated  towards  the 
end  of  Pitt’s  hfe. 


To  the  Tlianets, 

Clifton,  August  22,  1806. 

Yes,  my  facetious  Lord  and  most  astonished  Lady,  I  am  in  earnest, 
and  do  really  mean  to  be  at  Brighton  on  the  first  of  October,  wind  and 
weather  permitting.  How  I  am  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  interval  is 
more  than  you  or  I  can  tell.  The  society  expected  at  Hothfield  is 
supremely  tempting  j  and  if  you  should  tom  out  as  inviting  as  you 
are  witty  and  beautiful,  who  knows  hut  I  may  help  you  to  receive 
your  guests,  and  supply  them  with  conversation  ?  If  you  can  de¬ 
cypher  the  inclosed,  I  should  take  it  very  kind  of  you,  and  so  would 
the  baronet,  and  both  his  supporters,  if  you  would  answer  it  your¬ 
self.  All  I  can  collect  from  these  hieroglyphics  is  that  I  shall  dine 
with  the  mayor  of  Bilstol  to-morrow  on  turtle  and  venison,  whereof 
I  intend  to  eat  freely,  particularly  the  dove,  in  which  the  aldermen 
of  that  ancient  city  are  known  to  excel.  Domestic  arrangements, 
which  I  abhor,  wiU  force  me  to  town  much  sooner  than  I  intended ; 


or  Wednesday  next,  may  be  directed  to  tbe  Square.  Yesterday  we 
went  to  King’s  Weston,  a  beautiful  park,  very  elevated,  and  grand 
views.  To-day  I  mean  to  observe  a  strict  fast,  to  prepare  and  do 
penance  for  to-morrow.  -A.  letter  from  Gbeltenliam  contains  tlie 
following  passage  : — 

‘  Great  political  arrangements  are  said  to  be  laid  at  tbe  meeting 
at  Stow ;  but  as  yet  I  have  not  beard  anytbang  of  tbem,  nor  do  I 
believe  anything  ^vill  be  done.  Tbe  rumours  here  are  that  Pitt, 
keeping  himself.  Lords  Chatham,  Hawksbury,  Castlereagb,  Camden, 
and  Sir  William  Grant,  as  Chancellor,  in  tbe  Cabinet,  has  offered  six 
other  seats  to  Fox,  Lords  Grenville,  Moba,  and  Spencer,  Grey,  and 
Windham.  Lord  Albemarle  is  here,  and  Fox  promised  be  would 
positively  write  him  a  line  if  anything  happened  ;  and  be  has  not 
yet  written.’ — 19tb  August. 

Beso  las  manos  a  S^ 

I  find  among  the  Francis  papers  of  this  period  the 
follomng  copy  of  a  letter  of  Windham,  impublished 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
question. 

PaU  Mall,  July  6,  1805. 

My  dear  Hippisley, — Though  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have  a  sort  of  abridged  statement  of  the  views 
which  guided  me  on  the  Catholic  question  yet  I  know  not  how  such 
a  thing  is  now  to  be  done,  or,  if  done,  what  use  could  be  now' made 
of  it.  Had  I  spoken  indeed  at  the  time  I  ought,  and  have  printed 
afterwards  what  I  had  said,  I  might  both  have  given  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  my  sentiments  and  have  obviated  such  as  were  otherwise  ; 
but  anything  now  said  would  only  have  the  appearance  of  cooldng 
a  statement  with  a  view  to  a  present  purpose.  .  The  short  argument 
is  that  in  this  as  in  other  cases  you  must  choose  between  op^Dosite 
dangers,  and  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  leaving  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  in  their  present  state  is  greater  than  any  that 
could  be  sujDposed  to  arise  in  whatever  length  of  time  out  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  present  privileges.  If  the  Church  is  necessaxy  to  the 
State  (as  it  is)  the  State  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  equally  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  Church ;  and  what  is  to  become  of  the  Church  of 
England,  should  England  itself  be  lost  ?  or  how  shall  England  be 
maintained  if  the  French  should  get  a  permanent  footing  in  Ii'eland  ? 
The  condition  of  Ireland  is,  for  a  greater  part  of  its  population,  that 
of  a  semi-barbarism,  whinh  nof 


circumstances  of  the  world,  a  source  of  continued  and  imminent 
danger  to  us.  This  depressed  and  disordered  state  seems  to  liave 
been  altogetlier  produced  by  tbe  system  of  laws  and  goyernment 
adopted  originally,  perhaps  necessarily,  but  since  continued  unne¬ 
cessarily.  With  respect  to  the  Catholics,  without  converting  them, 
the  only  operation  of  these  laws  has  been  to  brutalise  and  barbarise 
them,  rendering  theni  at  the  same  time  oiir  enemies.  Of  these  laws, 
the  greater  part  have,  during  the  present  reign,  been  rejDealed,  and, 
upon  the  same  principle,  as  also  with  a  view  to  convey  to  the 
Catholics  the  real  and  practical  benefit  of  what  has  already  been 
done  for  them,  it  will  be  right  in  my  opinion  to  repeal  the  remainder ; 
the  danger  of  such  a  repeal,  even  at  any  period  the  most  distant,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  to  be  any  at  all.  If  the  Church  of  England 
is  ever  to  be  overturned,  or  undermined,  it  will  not  be  by  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  but  by  sects  of  a  fax  difierent  description,  or  by  persons  of  no 
religion  whatever. 

This  is  the  shortest  statement  which  I  can  give  in  respect  to 
argument  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  But  the  more  immediate 
consideration,  in  the  present  view,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  merits 
of  the  person. 

Can  anyone  suppose,  looking  even  at  the  mere  names  of  those 
who  supported  what  are  called  the  Catholic  claims,  that  to  support 
those  claims,  and  to  be  indifferent  to,  or  careless  about,  the  interest 
of  the  Church,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  Was  the  government 
that  proposed  and  carried  the  union  (having  a  view  to  those  very 
claims)  of  a  description  to  warrant  such  a  notion?  Above  all 
others,  was  Mi\  Burke  of  this  description  ?  Mr.  Bmke,  who  has 
rendered  more  service  to  the  Church  and  the  Monarchy  than  all  the 
politicians  of  our  time  put  together,  and  who  yet  was  at  times,  and 
to  the  last  moment,  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Catholic  laws  ?  With  respect  even  to  myself,  can  it  seem  other- 
mse  than  quite  whimsical  to  me  to  hear  myself  doubted  in  that 
respect,  or  to  think  that,  after  being  turned  out  of  hTorwich  as  au 
enemy  to  the  Dissenters,  I  shall  now  be  in  danger  of  being  rejected 
at  Oxford  as  not  sufl&cieutly  friendly  to  the  Church  ?  Surely  those 
who  can  adopt  such  notions  are  not  persons  whom  I  could  reclaim 
by  anything  that  I  could  say. 

As  to  the  supposed  inconsistency  in  the  nniversiiy  of  not  electing 
a  man  who  differs  from  them  on  a  particular  point,  and  even  upon 
that,  not  as  to  the  end,  but  the  means,  it  must  depend  undoubtedly 
on  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  the  point,  and  on  the 
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if,  on  account  of  sucli  a  separate  and  special  difl'orence,  tlniy  hIiouIcI 
reject  a  man  ■wliom  otliorwiso  they  thought,  rrpon  the  experience  of 
now  a  good  number  of  yeai’S,  and  of  many  great  and  trying  occasions, 
to  be  a  fit  depositary  of  their  interests. 

This  seems  to  be  the  substance  of  wdiat  could  bo  said  in  anj' 
discussion  upon  the  subject.  They  are  topics  undoubti'diy  wliie.li 
may  be  urged  by  friends ;  but  their  clllcacy  may  well  bo  (.loubl.cil  by 
anyone  to  whom  they  do  not  occur  of  themselves.  J  cun  as  little 
hope  that  I  have  suggested  to  yo\i  anything  hut  what  you  y<>ursi!lf 
will  already  have  said  many  timo.s  over.  It  is  your  own  tlcsiro  that 
must  be  my  excuse  for  having  tired  you  and  mysdf  by  wilting  so 
much  as  I  have. 

Everything  I  hoar  promises  vory  favourably,  hating  only  the 
advantage  that  has  been  gained  by  an  earlier  start. 

With  a  thousand  thanks  for  all  your  kind  zeal, 

Yours,  Ac. 

(Signed)  W.  W. 

Ill  the  dcbate.s  of  this  period  Frauci,s  still  sjiokc 
frequently ;  but  the  suhjoc.t  of  India,  so  lonj'  upponnost 
in  his  thoughts,  was  ono  on  which  he  rarely  touciicd,  and 
which  indeed  he  announced  his  intention  of  avoiding. 
Perhaps  he  despaired  of  attracting  the  sympathies  of  the 
house  on  the  subject;  perhaps,  also,  elKirishing  a.s  he 
still  did,  in  reliance  on  the  Prince  of  Wales’.s  hivour,  the 
hope  of  returning  there  as  governor-general,  and  liaving 
learnt  something  of  caution  in  his  long  life,  he  avoided 
engaging  himself  in  controversies  which  might  com¬ 
promise  Mm  in  his  ambitious  views.  On  one  occa.siou  he 
made  a  reference — and  a  just  one — to  his  own  exertions 
in  Indian  administration.  This  was  in  the  debate  of 
February  3,  180G,  on  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  ‘On  this  principle.  Lord 
Cornwallis  gave  to  the  natives  of  Bengal  a  security  in 
their  landed  property.  I  appeal  to  the  noble  lord 
(Castlerea<?h  1. 1  n.nneal  to  the  honoiirnble  Tlirnf't.oi'  /'Olmi’les 


in  177 6,  and  which  Lord  Cornwalhs  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  execute  ?  ’ 

On  the  debate  on  the  affairs  of  India,  March  10,  1806, 
he  was  very  exphcit  as  to  his  own  intentions. 

‘  I  appeal  to  the  honour  and  to  the  justice  of  the  House, 
and  of  every  man  who  hears  me.  Wlaat  do  all  these  ac¬ 
knowledgments  of  exalted  merit  in  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
all  this  approbation  of  his  conduct,  amount  to  but  an  ad¬ 
mission,  nay,  much  more  than  an  admission,  positive  parha- 
mcntary  assertion,  that,  from  first  to  last,  everything  I 
have  said  and  done  about  India  was  right  ?  .  .  .  I  hope 
the  house  wiU  hear  me  with  indulgence,  and  the  rather 
that  it  will  probably  be  the  last  time  that  I  shall  ever 
address  you  on  any  interest  of  mine  connected  with  the 
subject  of  India.  I  state  it  then  as  a  narrative  merely, 
and  not  to  revive  any  former  argument  or  difference 
with  any  man,  that  I  passed  six  years  in  Bengal  in  per¬ 
petual  contest  and  misery,  and  finally  with  the  immi¬ 
nent  hazard  of  my  life.  .  .  .  Then  a  wretched  passage  of 
ten  months  to  England,  and  from  that  time,  a  continued 
labour  and  perseverance  of  two-and-twenty  years  in  the 
same  unprofitable  course,  unsupported  and  alone,  with¬ 
out  thanks  and  reward,  and  now  without  hope.  By 
endeavouring  through  that  long  portion  of  my  life  to 
maintain,  as  I  thought,  right  against  wrong,  I  have 
incurred  many  enmities  and  secured  no  friendship.  I 
have  sacrificed  my  happiness  and  my  repose,  and  for¬ 
feited  every  prospect  of  personal  advantage.  Have  you 
still  a  doubt  on  this  point  ?  Look  at  the  state  of  deso¬ 
lation  .in  which  I  am  left.  .  .  .  My  dehberate  intention 
is  to  withdraw  myself  generally  from  the  discussions 
of  political  questions  piu'cly  and  pruperly  Indian,  and 
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Hastings  lias  cured  me  of  that  folly.  I  was  tried,  and  lie 
was  acquitted.’ 

Ill  order  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  meaning  'wliich 
underlies  these  extracts  from  the  debates,  it  is  necessary 
to  return  a  little  more  closely  to  the  subject  ol'  tliose 
schemes  and  expectations,  still  indulged  in  by  Francis,  to 
which  a  brief  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

The  death  of  Pitt,  in  ISTovembcr  1805,  opened  once 
more  to  that  section  of  the  Whig  party  which  had  sidwl 
with  Fox  the  prospect  of  the  cessation  of  their  long  exclu¬ 
sion  from  place  and  power.  Francis  had  certainly  slunvn 
himself  faithful,  even  to  extremity,  to  the  cause  of  the 
section  in  question.  When  almost  all  otluu’  nusi  of  note, 
wavered — among  those,  at  all  events,  who  ivere  oi'  tin* 
same  standing  with  himself — he  had  remained  throughout 
staunch  to  his  party  and  to  his  own  strong  convictions  ; 
and  Fox,  as  we  ha.v'e  seen,  counted  on  him  at  one  time,  as 
ahnost  his  solo  sujiporter.  I'he  death  of  Clornwallis  had 
left  the  ancient  object  of  his  ambition,  the  governor- 
generalship  of  India,  once  more  vacant.  Increasing  yciars 
had  in  no  degree  cooled  the  fire  of  ambition  in  Francis, 
nor  diminished  the  fore.e  of  his  self-appreciation.  He  had, 
in  addition  to  his  claims  on  the  iiarty,  his  established 
friendship  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  rely  on  as  a 
ground  of  hope.  He  threw  himself  with  all  the  imiaituosity 
of  his  nature  into  the  pursuit  of  this  obji'ct.  Already,  us 
early  as  March  180G,  he  quarrelled  with  Fox  because  he 
could  not  obtain  tlic  promise  of  it.  In  the  debate  of  tlio 
3Ist  of  tliat  month,  bitter  words  of  recrimination  passed 
between  the  two  old  associates.  Fox  denying  the  charge 
of  ‘  desertion  ’  of  which  Francis  conqilained ;  and  from 
that  time  such  cordiality  as  had  previously  subsisted 


Jjrancis  liowever,  caa  not  easily  reimqiush  his  object, 
and  was  accused  (by  liis  enemies)  of  resorting  to  intrigue 
and  party  disloyalty  to  secure  it.  According  to  Lord 
Colcliester  (Diary,  ii.  74),  Wellesley  Pole  told  his  lordship 
(June  30,  180G)  tliat  ‘  Mr.  Francis  had  sent  a  message 
through  Lady  Devonshire  to  Lord  Wellesley  that,  if  Wel¬ 
lesley  would  not  oppose  liis  going  out  as  governor- 
general  to  India,  he,  Mr,  Francis,  would  extinguish  Mr. 
Pauli;  to  which  Lord  Wellesley  returned  for  answer  that 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business.’ 

This  is  apparently  the  same  story  with  tliat  told  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  ‘  Statesmen  of  the  time  of  George  III.’ 
that  ‘  a  projiosition  made  to  Lord  Wellesley  by  him, 
through  a  common  friend,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  his 
influence  with  Lord  Grenville,  supposed  exToneousIy  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  rejection  as  governor-general,  was  at  once 
and  peremptorily  rejected  by  that  noble  person,  at  a 
moment  when  Sir  P.  Francis  was  in  tlie  adjoining  rooni, 
ready  to  conclude  the  projected  treaty.’  I  can  trace  no 
other  foundation  for  it. 

According  to  Lady  Francis,  who  speaks  no  doubt, 
though  probably  with  some  inaccuracies  of  recollection, 
the  language  of  her  husband; — 

‘  In  an  interview  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Fox  at  his 
house  in  St.  James’s  Square,  and  which  he  gives  at  full  in 
his  journal,  the  Secretary  pleading  promises  and  previous 
engagement  of  every  situation  that  Mr.  Francis  thought 
himself  entitled  to  aspire  to,  and  intimating  that  he  had 
never  given  any  direct  promise  to  Mr.  Francis,  he  de¬ 
sired  to  know  whether  he  was  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Fox 
meant  that  services  done  by  the  desire  of  the  receiver, 
that  being  always  ready  at  his  caU,  and  having  supported 


abilities,  time,  and  fortune,  were  no  claims,  for  want  of  a 
regular  agreement,  for  having  neglected  to  make  a  Smith- 
field  bargain.  Mr.  Fox  started  from  his  chair  at  these 
words,  and  exclaimed  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  generous 
spirit,  “  Oh  no,  no ;  his  claims  are  doubly  binding  who 
trusts  to  the  rectitude  of  another.”  Yet  this  same  great 
man,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  long  after  answered 
Mr.  Erancis’s  allusions  to  the  neglect  he  had  met  with,  in 
a  manner  that  showed  the  conversation  had  not  made  a 
long  impression  on  his  mind.  I  am  unwilling  to  enlarge 
upon  the  foibles  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fox ;  but  in  this  case 
it  would  be  less  disgraceful  to  plead  want  of  resolution 
than  want  of  those  nobler  feelings  to  which  Mr.  Francis 
applied.  The  most  amiable  cpialities  of  Mr.  Fox’s  mind 
often  betrayed  the  great  ones.  He  was  sui’roxmded  by 
those  who  won  their  way  to  his  aflections  through  her 
who  possessed  his  confidence  and  all  tlie  avenues  to  his 
heart.  An  attention  to  Mrs.  Fox  was  a  surer  claim  to  his 
gratitude  than  years  of  public  service.  Though  a  minister, 
he  could  not  forget  that  he  was  a  husband.  Syco])hauts, 
whose  situation  in  life  could  make  these  attentions  flatter¬ 
ing,  soon  discovered  and  took  advantage  of  this  weakness. 
Those  who  can  reconcile  a  superior  mind,  conscious  of 
error,  to  itself  and  its  failings,  are  sure  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves  in  proportion  as  they  deaden  the  painhd  and 
honourable  sensibility  of  their  victim.  When  tlic  ])aiu  of 
a  diseased  part  suddenly  terminates  without  the  disoi’dcr 
being  removed,  corruption  is  not  fiir  off;  yet  the  patient 
thanks  the  friendly  hand  that  relieves  him  from  the  salu¬ 
tary  pain.  We  must  consider  the  rivalships  and  tracas- 
series  that  surround  the  dispensers  of  lionour  and  fortune, 
and  how  little  Sir  Philip’s  character  was  understood  or 


purposes  could  flatter  a  great  mind  into  actions  that  de¬ 
graded  it.  It  is  probable  that  his  pretensions  and  character 
were  so  much  misrepresented  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  so  lightly 
estimated  and  treated  by  those  who  had  his  ear,  that  he 
was  unconscious  of  the  injustice  he  did  either  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  society,  by  such  a  mind  being  “  left  in  fallow 
without  manure,”  as  he  says  of  himself ;  “  but  he  did  not 
abandon  his  principles  with  his  hopes,”  and  to  tlie  hour 
of  his  death  was  to  be  “  found  wliere  he  was  left  ”  by  the 
administration  of  1806,  holding  the  same  language,  and 
presenting  an  example  of  consistency  as  inimitable  as  un¬ 
imitated.  Left  indeed  he  was  ;  for  the  new  cabinet,  by 
departing  in  practice  from  the  theories  which  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  people  when  in  opposition,  gave  oc¬ 
casion  of  triumph  to  the  enemy.  The  conduct  of  the 
Whigs  during  their  short  administration  did  more  towards 
making  the  country  submit  to  measures  of  which  we  are 
now  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  than  all  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Pitt  or  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  court.  What 
did  the  Whigs  do  when  they  were  in  power  ?  How  did 
Mr.  Pox  adhere  to  his  principles  ?  Did  he  not  double 
the  income-tax,  exempt  foreign  property  to  please  the 
court,  &c.  &c.  ?  Were  questions  and  observations  sooner 
made  than  answered.?  In  vain  Sir  Philip  protested 
privately,  and  opposed  publicly  ;  in  vain  he  said  to  Mr. 
POx  : — “  Sir,  you  are  not  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
departing  from  the  principles  which  gave  you  the  con  - 
fidence  of  the  people.  You  will  never  have  the  confidence 
of  the  court ;  by  preserving  your  popularity,  you  may 
support  yourself  in  spite  of  it,  or,  if  you  fall,  it  will  bes 
with  honour ;  you  are  falling  into  a  snare  that  youi' 
enemies  have  prepared  for  you :  they  rejoice,  and  will 
QiinT>rtrt  vrin  in  thnsfi  mpflsnrp.s  bvwhich  votl  will  have  all 


•be  turned  out  without  difficulty,  and  they  will  reap  all  the 
advantage.”  This  was  called  the  language  of  discontent, 
and  was  not  listened  to,  but  the  event  proved  that  it  was 
prophetic.  Lord  Grenville,  and  not  Mr.  Fox,  procured 
him  the  red  ribbon,  which  was  at  that  time  a  considerable 
distinction.  Why  his  Lordship,  who  was  not  much  con¬ 
nected  with  him,  interested  himself  about  this  afiair  is  best 
known  to  himself ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  some  years 
since,  at  a  dinner  where  Lord  Grenville  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  Francis  and  many  other  gentlemen,  tlie  conver¬ 
sation  turning  upon  Junius,  after  many  conjectures,  Mr. 
Francis  not  being  then  suspected,  Lord  Grenville  said 
aloud,  so  that  all  the  party  heai'd  him,  “/know  who  Junius 
was,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  A  general  silence  ensued  ; 
the  authority  being  too  good  to  be  doubted.  Sir  Philip 
said  in  an  under  voice  to  his  neighbour,  “  As  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  knows,  there  is  an  end  of  all  question  on  the  subject ; 
he  will  tell  the  world  one  of  these  days.”  Whether  Lord 
Grenville  heard  this  or  no  is  uncertain,  but  he  added  after 
a  pause,  “/  will  never  tell.”  Thus  we  have  still  living  a 
nobleman  whose  integrity  is  above  all  suspicion,  who  can 
inform  us  certainly  on  this  long  agitated  question.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sir  Philip  once  said,  upon  Junius  being 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Grenvilles,  “Then 
why  should  it  be  ascribed  to  me  ?  ”  ’ 

To  the  reader  who  has  traced  the  conduct  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  Francis  through  these  pages,  it  wiU  be  but  too 
plain  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  Fox 
and  Grenville  to  send  him  again  to  India,  where  six-and- 
twenty  years  of  change  since  his  stay  there  had  created  a 
new  world,  into  which  his  fixed  ideas  and  intemperate 
disposition  could  only  have  brought  confusion.  As  Lord 


jDrougnam  says,  tney  might  as  easily  have  brought  the 
Himalayas  to  Leadenhall  Street.  To  him,  and  a  few  at¬ 
tached  friends,  the  question,  no  doubt,  presented  itself 
under  a  different  aspect.  But  what  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  his  failure,  whether  the  cabinet’s  honest  opinion 
of  his  deficiencies,  or  personal  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  tenacious  King  to  an  enemy  of  Hastings,  or  the  un¬ 
popularity  in  the  same  quarter  which  the  friendship  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  likely  to  secure  him,  he  nowhere 
discloses,  and  probably  did  not  know.  That  Junius  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  or  was  at  this  particular 
time  present  to  the  minds  of  any  statesman,  there  seems 
(notwithstanding  these  unauthenticated  stories  about  Lord 
Grenville)  no  reason  for  believing.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
(Lord  Minto)  obtained  the  governor-generalship.  Eran- 
cis  is  said  to  have  been  offered,  and  declined,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Cape,  and  also  a  much  more  precarious 
honour,  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  if  we  had  succeeded  in  taking 
it.  But  (as  Lady  Erancis  has  told  us)  the  final  reward  of 
his  fiercely  agitated  life  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
Civil  Knight  Companionship  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

It  should  be  added  here — in  justice  to  one  whose  ‘  evil 
deeds  are  written  in  brass  ’ — that  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  towards  the  cynical  but  not  imgeuial 
humourist,  whose  company  he  so  valued,  under  this  deep 
and  final  disappointment  of  his  life,  was  marked  at  once 
with  real  friendship  and  delicate  sensibility.  If  the  Prince 
was  one  of  the  most  selfish  of  men,  his  severest  judges  can¬ 
not  deny  that  in  cases  where  selfishness  did  not  interfere, 
he  often  showed  himself  one  of  the  best-natured.  ‘  Kothing  ’ 
(to  quote  from  a  memorandum  of  Sir  Philip’s  daughter, 
Mrs.  Johnson)  ‘  could  have  been  kinder  than  the  conduct 
of  the  Prince  towards  his  old  friend,  under  the  first  pres- 


I’ll  send  you  on  farther  when  I  come  into  power.”  And  in 
the  same  year,  1806  (it  was  also,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
that  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife),  we  find  Sir  Philip 
‘  domesticated  ’  (as  Wraxall  expresses  it)  at  the  Pavilion, 
and  the  Prince  taking  every  opportunity  of  showing  him 
attention,  both  directly  and  through  his  family.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  in  a  family  memorandum,  records  her  own 
emotions  at  being  asked  to  dinner  for  the  first  time 
to  meet  her  father  at  the  Pavilion,  and  having  the 
Prince’s  own  carriage  sent  for  her  : — 

‘  Of  the  Prince’s  genuine  good  humour,’  she  proceeds, 
‘  an  instance  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  well 
known  that  to  an  excessive  love  of  music  he  added  much 
real  taste  as  an  amateur,  and  some  power  as  a  performer; 
but  his  execution  was  not  particularly  good ;  and  Mr. 
Francis,  Sir  Philip’s  son,  with  whom  he  frequently  sang, 
was  sometimes  comically  struck  by  the  loudness  of  his 
voice,  and  his  peculiar  manner.  On  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  evenings  at  the  Pavilion,  II.  E.  H.  after  dinner, 
having  proposed  music,  and  being  actually  engaged  in 
performing  with  Mr.  Francis  and  some  other  person  the 
pretty  hunting  trio  of  AAoli,  of  which  the  burden  is, 
Ritorneremo  a  Clori,  al  traviontar  del  dl,  Mr.  Francis 
suddenly  found  the  full  face  of  the  Prince,  somewhat 
heated  by  the  eagerness  of  his  performance,  in  immediate 
contact  with  his  own ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  that  of  the  loud  bass  tones  in  which  H.  E.  II.  was 
singing  the  words,  Ritorneremo  a  Clori,  striking  him  in 
some  ludicrous  point  of  view,  he  became  absolutely 
unable  to  resist  the  effect  on  his  nerves,  and  burst  out 
laughing.  The  Prince  evidently  perceived  that  his  own 
singing  had  produced  the  unseasonable  laughter,  but. 


piling  a  lively,  active  romance,  out  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
empire  of  Trebisond.  Eeflections  similar  to  these  occiirred  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  when,  he  says,  he^  had  the  courage  to 
read  Le  Peau’s  ^  History  of  the  Power  Empire  ’  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  asks  Thiebault,  ^  Pouvez-vous  me  dire,  pourquoi 
elle  fatigue  si  cruellement  le  lecteur;  pourquoi  elle  interess:e  si 
pen?’  ^  C’est  dans  le  fond  et  la  nature  du  sujet  que  je  crois 
trouver  le  vice  principal  de  cet  ouvrage,’  &c.  One  would  think 
that  folly  and  falsehood  were  contagious  diseases  among  modern 
historians,  when  a  man  so  highly  endowed  by  nature  and 
qualified  by  science  as  Robertson,  with  whom  Gibbon  has  no 
weight  in  the  scale  of  comparison,  could  forget  bis  dignity  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that — ^  We  kno^v,  loith  infallible  certainty^  that 
all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  that  the 
ihiscendants  of  one  man,  under  the  protection  as  well  as  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  PTeaven,  multiplied  cand  replenished 
the  earth.’  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  most  to  admire  or 
lament  him.  To  multiply  the  earth  is  simple  nonsense.  But 
how  does  he  know,  with  infallible  certainty,  that  the  population 
of  the  earth  proceeded  from  one  man  ?  He  forgot  that  he  was 
an  historian,  and  not  a  preacher.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see 
such  a  wise,  industrious,  and  enlightened  writer  drop  from  his 
eminence  into  the  cant  and  slang  of  a  pulpit  without  sorrow 
and  disgust. 

When  the  English  Parliament  drew  tlie  sword  against  Charles, 
they  should  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  a  reconciliation 
with  him  on  any  terms,  and  abolished  the  office  of  king  in  a 
single  person.  Then,  perhaps,  they  migiit  have  maintained  a 
mixed  republic  on  the  Roman  model,  with  executive  magistrates, 
to  be  annually  elected,  a  senate  preserved  in  the  House  of 
.Lords,  and  the  people  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
sp(‘iilc  doubtfully  of  the  success  of  such  a  plan,  because  I  believe 
tliat  a  majority  of  the  nation  would  not  have  concurred  in  it. 
Tho.y  failed  by  attempting  to  reconcile  contradictions.  They, 
in  fact,  proclaimed  the  king  to  be  a  tyrant  by  taking  up  arms 
aga-lnst  liim,  and  then  they  negotiated  with  him-,  as  if  it  had 
h(^cn  possible  to  reduce  a  corrupt  despotism  to  a  limited 
mouMichy  in  the  same  person,  or  even  in  the  same  family.  The 
]<h*oiich  made  a  similar  mistake  in  1701.  Instead  of  resolving 
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In  passive  courage  Charles  was  not  deficient,  much  less  in 
natural  ohstinacy,  and,  fortunately  for  the  close  of  his  character, 
which  leaves  the  final  impression,  he  was  taught  by  adver>sity, 
perhaps  at  last  by  devotion,  when  all  other  hope  was  gone,  to 
meet  his  fate  with  firmness,  and  to  bear  with  equanimity  the 
indignities  offered  to  his  person.  They  who  think  him  most 
guilty,  must  lament  that  public  justice  should  not  have  been 
able  to  preserve  its  own  dignity  by  protecting  him  from  out¬ 
rages,  at  sight  of  which  every  generous  heart  is  interested  for 
liirn.  Sufferings  of  this  sort,  however,  are  easily  borne,  and  his 
in  effect  have  turned  out  to  his  advantage.  Eiit  it  is  not  use¬ 
ful  or  perfectly  just  that  anything  hut  patient  innocence  should 
he  made  an  object  of  compassion.  Under  a  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment,  the  natural  feelings  and  propensities  of  the  mind  are 
porvertcul  hy  (idueation  or  a  total  want  of  any  instruction,  and 
inodcilled  by  habit  or  by  tlie  fashion  of  society  to  act  in  a  false 
direction,  and  to  look  vp  for  the  titular  objects  of  their  compas¬ 
sion  ;  as  if  all  our  pity  should  he  reserved  for  kings  and  queens, 
a.nd  other  exalted  persons,  who  never  pity  nor  even  one 
another.  And  what  are  their  sufferings  ?  Edmund  Burke  as¬ 
sures  us  that  these  persons  whom  he  calls  ^  our  very  unhappy 
hrdhren,  are  most  in  want  of  the  consolations  of  religion ;  they 
want  this  sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing  cares  and 
anxietic's.  Why  ?  Because  they  feel  personal  pain  and  anxiety. 

•  Indeed!  Some  charitable  dole  is  wanting  to  these,  our  often 
very  unhappy  brethren,  to  fill  tlie  gloomy  void  which  reigns  in 
minds  whicli  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or  fear  ;  something 
to  rcliev(i  in  the  killing  languor  and  over-laboured  lassitude  of 
tlios(‘  who  have  nothing  to  do;  something  to  excite  an  appetite 
to  (‘xistc'iieo  in  the  palled  satiety,  which  attends  on  all  pleasures, 
whicli  may  lx?  bought ;  where  nature  is  not  left  to  lier  own 
pi’ocosH,  when?  (?veii  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore  fruition 
defeated  by  meditated  schemes  a,nd  contrivances  of  delight ;  and 
no  intiTval,  no  obstacle  is  interposed  between  the  wish  and  tlie 
accom])lisliment  I’ 

In  f.lu»  IfiMh  net  of  Charles’s  life,  some  of  the  scenes  are 
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Barrington  is  in  a  ‘private,  letter  of  Junius  to  Wilkes,  7th  of 
KScptei liber  1771,  in  wliicli  (commenting  on  Article  6  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Eights,  demanding 
impeachiiKiiit  of  ministers)  Junius  says :  'As  for  Lord  Weymouth 
and  Lord  Ibirrington,  their  own  letters  are  a  sufficient  ground 
ol  impi'acEiiumt.’  TLius  he  betrayed  an  animus  against  him 
ill  private  wliicli  he  concealed  in  his  public  letters.  In  some 
l\uv  oMhu*  occasions,  and  on  discussions  of  public  questions  in 
the  ilousi^  ot  (lommoiis,  ,!uuius  had  certainly  mentioned  Lord 
Jb'irringtou  in  terms  of  dispraise;  but  no  critical  reader  of  the 
k^thu'H  can  fail  to  discern  that,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  towards 
this  nohh'.  and  pliant  placeman  (always  a  member  of  the  several 
cahiuets)  Junius  always  preserved  comparative  silence,  and 
dealt  out  to  his  lordsliip  less  condemnation  than  to  any  of 
his  coll(uigu(‘S.  Wliilst  corresponding  privately  with  his  pub- 
lisbrr  Woodfall,  and  eng<'iged  in  the  completion  of  an  authorised 
coI1{'(*I(m1  (‘ilition  of  the  selected  Letters  of  Junius,  we  find  the 
autliur  slraiig(‘ly  and  suddenly  incensed  by  the  retirement  of 
two  of  the  principal  clerks  of  tlio  War  Office.  On  the  25th 
Jn.nuary,  1772,  Junius,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  publisher  of 
the  ^  Public  Advertisiu*,’  tuicloses  to  Woodfall  a  most  furious 
h‘(i(‘r  of  atta(Jc  cn  L(jrd  Barrington  for  publication  (Bohn’s 
‘  Junius,’  vol.  ii.  p.  5d). 

public  letl'xM*,  under  tlie  signature  of  ^Veteran,’  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  tlic  28tli  iust.  It  will  be  hereafter  shown  tliat  the 
facts  which  form  tlui  staple  of  this  letter  were  really  of  no 
]>ublie  monuuit  or  interest,  except  so  far  as  affording  a  peg  on 
wliieh  to  hang  abuse  of  a  minister;  and  the  contents  of  the 
b'ihu*  could  only  be  confidentially  known  in  the  War  Office  or  to 
tlu^  r(‘tiring  cUu’ks,  ])’()yley  and  Francis.  In  tliis  diatribe,  for 
the  first  time  Junius,  under  another  iietitious  signature,  de- 
nouiuHtH  Jjord  Harrington  for  that  pliancy  and  suppleness  of 
j)f)litical  principle  whicli  liad  continued  his  lordship  in  his 
oHu'i'.  during  so  many  dilTercmt  party  administrations.  Tlie 

betrays  an  iutimahi  knowledge  of  the  personnel  and 
inlerior  of  the  War  Office.  Tlui  particular  provocation  l)y 
l.nrtl  Hn.rrirurhni  was  the  jinnointment  of  Mr.  Chamier.  a  iStock 


iiuwever  invoiuubary,  wuuill  nave  ueen  rebeuLea  dj  many 
far  less  “  illustrious  ”  persons,  lie  only  called  the  offender 
to  order  with  the  words,  “  Come,  come,  Philip !  •”  his 
countenance  betraying  at  the  same  time  a  strong  in¬ 
clination  to  join  in  the  laugh  himself;  and  the  trio 
proceeded  to  a  conclusion.  Sir  Philip’  (adds  his  daughter) 
‘by  his  original  liumoiu’,  and  great  powers  of  conversation, 
was  often  the  life  of  the  Pavilion,  though  bis  temperate 
habits  made  the  excesses  occasionally  committed  at  the 
Prince’s  table  distastefid  to  him ;  and  his  royal  host, 
perceiving  him  ready  to  drop  asleep  when  the  revels 
were  long  protracted,  would  say,  “We  must  carry  grand¬ 
papa  away  to  bed.’”  ^ 

Francis,  now  Sir  Philip,  was  re-elected  for  Appleby  in 
December  1806.  But  his  name  no  longer  occupies  its 
usual  conspicuous  place  in  the  index  to  the  ‘  Parliamentary 
Debates.’  On  March  26,  1807,  he  asked  a  few  questions 
‘  on  the  affairs  of  India,’  including  the  mutiny  of  Vellore  ; 
and  this  is  the  last  occasion,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  on 
which  his  naiue  appears.  There  was  a  new  election  in 
June  1807,  consequent  on  the  change  of  ministry  in 
April,  at  which  he  was  not  returned ;  and  his  parha- 
mentary  career  here  closes.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
estimated  at  15,000Z.  the  expenditure  in  which  his  elec¬ 
tions  had  mvolved  him. 

^  The  wi'iter  of  this  memorandum,  while  aclrnowledging  the  general  cor¬ 
rectness  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall’s  portrait  of  Sir  Philip,  denies  altogether 
that  part  of  it  which  represents  him  as  saturnine,  and  ^  a  man  without  ii 
smile.  ^ 


iYOoa^  i-ioijerr.,  necrcLury  uj  uiu  -irt-u- 
smy,  early  patron  of  Francis,  i.  18, 
s5S  91. 

IVoorJfall,  Heniy  Sampson,  account  of,  i. 
70.  Kis  relations  with  Francis  and 
with  Jnnius  disciissecl,  ch.  Tii. ;  Ap¬ 
pendix,  No.  rV.  ii.  Whether  cognisant 
of  tho  authorship  of  Jnnius,  i.  288 
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YOBK,  Duke  of,  Francii 
ings  in  tho  House 
respecting,  ii.  367 


I.OXDON’ 


meritorious  in  you  to  belieYe  that  the  King  ■wiii  keep  tlie  promise  oi 
the  Prince,  though  all  history  is  against  you.  Prom  the  golden  age, 
when  Jove  supplanted  old  Saturn,  to  the  last  coronation  in  this  age  of 
iron,  all  heii’s-apparent  have  exerted  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  people.  Our  friend  will  first  forget  our  principles,  and  then  our 
persons,  and  the  sooner  for  having’  contracted  debts  to  us,  not  only 
of  honour,  but  promise  to  pay.  Has  not  your  political  interest, 
your  time,  your  table,  your  fortune,  all  but  your  own  fair  self,  been 
at  his  disposal  for  some  years,  and  have  I  not  attended  his  call  when¬ 
ever  he  was  in  any  extra  difficulty,  and  wished  to  astonish  his  usual 
counsellors  by  his  wisdom  ?  Have  I  not  left  my  bed  early,  and  late 
taken  rest,  and  eaten  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  waited  on  him 
long  after  the  noite  ?  And  has  not  my  pen,  my  experience, 

knowledge,  and  judgment,  such  as  they  are,  been  at  his  service,  and 
when  did  I  ever  claim  my  own  if  it  could  gain  him  credit  ?  Your 
Ladyship  and  Macmahon  only  knew  of  the  letters  ^  at  the  time,  or 
that  I  have  many  other  claims  on  him ;  hut  so  much  the  none. 
Merit  is  a  saucy  creditor,  who  presents  his  bill ;  the  sinner  falls  at 
yom'  feet,  and  loves  much,  because  he  is  forgiven  much.  How 
much  grander  we  feel  when  conferring  a  free  grace  than  when 
pajdng  an  old  debt !  ISTeither  Charles  II.  nor  Louis  XVIII.  could 
endure  the  face  of  one  of  the  class  cruelly  called  ^meritorious.’  Por 
my  part,  I  believe  it  would  answer  better  to  say,  ‘  Pray  forgive  me 
my  services,’  than  ‘  Pray  reward  them.’  Is  it  past  doubt  that  he 
hates  C.  and  raves  at  P.  ?  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  something  that  he 
still  seeks  you,  and  has  not  yet  given  me  up,  which  I  am  sure  he 
will  do  when  he  deserts  those  principles  which  he  knows  are  to 
me 

Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  which  visit  this  sad  heart. 

I  have  his  command  to  visit  him  this  autumn,  and  shall  then  find 
out  whether  the  change  that  E(rskine  ?)  and  I  talked  of  has  really 
taken  place,  I  expect  there  will  be  one  ere  long  in  his  situation, 
but  not,  I  trust,  in  his  political  views,  till  power  and  flattery 
have  their  usual  effect  on  him.  Ho  thanks  to  E(rskinc?)  and 
S(heridan?)  if  he  he  not  as  all  his  fathers  were.  But  do  not  mind 
a  w^ord  they  say.  M(oira?)  is  not  much  better.  Trust  S.  as  you 
would  a  jack-a-lanthern,  E.  as  a  quicksand,  and  M.  a  mirage  in  the 
desert.  These  three  Mends  have  been  his  worst  enemies.  They 
have  counteracted  all  the  good  I  might  have  done,  and  out  of  mere 


^  Probably. those  asking  for  command  iu  the  army  ((mte.  chap,  iv.h 


particular  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  (as  mucli 
intermingled  with  it)  on  various  incidents  and  peculiarities 
of  her  husband’s  latest  years. 

It  may  only  be  advisable,  by  way  of  introduction,  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  warning  already  given  against 
too  unhesitating  confidence  in  anecdotes  which  he  will 
sometimes  find  improbable  and  even  inconsistent. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  after  the  disappear¬ 
ance  from  the  stage  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  ‘Junius’ 
period,  there  was  a  lull  in  public  curiosity  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  letters.  For  several  years  it  was 
discussed  with  comparative  infrequency.  But  in  another 
generation,  the  immediate  interest  of  the  secret  having 
ceased,  what  may  be  termed  the  secondary,  or  antiquarian, 
interest  began  ;  and  we  all  know  what  hold  this  stimulat¬ 
ing  riddle  has  had  on  the  popular  imagination.  But 
John  Taylor,  the  publisher — first  by  his  pamphlet  of  1812, 
in  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  joint  authorship  of  Dr. 
Francis  and  his  son,  next  by  his  complete  and  very 
remarkable  work,  ‘  Junius  Identified,’  which  appeared 
two  years  later,  and  in  which  it  is  attributed  on  strong 
evidence  to  Sir  Philip  alone — contributed  very  greatly  to 
rouse  that  interest.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Sir  Phihp, 
watching  his  demeanour ;  and  all  kinds  of  anecdotes 
were  circulated  respecting  his  half  avowals  or  angry 
denials.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Watkins  took  place ;  and  it  may  be  that  her 
impressions  respecting  the  severity  with  which  the  burden 
of  the  secret  weighed  on  her  husband  through  fife  are 
mainly  derived  from  her  observation  of  him  during  only 
two  or  three  critical  years.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain 
what  she  wishes  to  be  beheved  as  to  the  degree  of  her 


can  tell -you  liow  they  sneer  at  any  Utopian  and  exploded  politics. 
Our  Prince  has  one  peculiar  weakness  :  he  is  led  by  fashion,  the  hero 
of  the  newspapers  is  his  hero  of  the  day.  .  .  .  S.  never  forgave 
me  for  a  truism  that  escaped  me.  We  were  giving  names  in  lieu  of 
titles  to  each  other  one  evening  at  the  Pavihon.  The  Prince  said 
the  Man  of  Ross  was  greater  than  Lord  Ross  ;  Pox  was  the  man  of 
the  people,  &c.  The  Prince  did  your  humble  servant  the  honour  of 
calling  him  the  ‘Wise  Man  of  the  East.’  S.  looked  vipers  at 
me,  and  enqnmed  whether  mge  Uomma  meant  dfeiip'hs  comme  sage 
favime  ?  All  laughed,  and  I  said  that,  being  so  honoured  by  the 
Prince,  I  had  no  Avish  to  change  my  title  or  (bowing  to  Mr.  S.) 
I  might  be  celebrated  as  the  man  in  debt  to  Mr.  S. ;  but  as  that 
would  be  incredible,  I  would  try  to  acquit  myself  by  giving  him  the 
choice  of  two  names,  the  man  who  extends  England’s  credit  or 
the  man  of  the  papers.  (JST.B.  that  very  morning  a  puff  had 
appeared  which  the  P.  said  was  un  peu  fort.)  H.  R.  E.  and  C. 
laughed  till  they  saw  S.  was  cut  to  the  quick,  when  the  Prince, 
with  a  pitying  air  and  tone,  said,  ‘  Don’t  mind  him,  old  fellow !  His 
penalty  shall  be  to  find  a  name  for  we,  and  woe  betide  him  if  I’m 
not  content  with  it!  ’  ISTone  had  yet  ventured  on  one  for  him,  and  all 
called  out,  ‘Name,  name.’  I  said  with  strong  emphasis,  ‘  The  Man,’ 
and  paused.  ‘  Go  on,’  said  S.  ‘  I’ve  done,’  said  I.  ‘  I’m  con¬ 
tent,’  said  the  Prince,  bowing  gracefully  round.  I  ought  to  have 
prefaced  that  the  conversation  began  with  the  Prince  complaining 
of  ‘  Pitt’s  imptcdence  ’  in  limiting  his  power  of  making  peers  (among 
the  Regency  restriction),  when  he  made  so  many  himself,  ‘  that  I 
took  care  he  should  hear  (added  his  R.  H.)  that  I  said  the  great  men 
in  Prance  threw  titles  off  because  Pitt  had  made  them  so  cheap  and 
contemptible  1  I  know  my  father  objected  to  several  both  for  the 
Garter  and  the  peerage.  J.  P.,he  said,  who  ever  thought  of  J.P. 
being  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  or  De  G.  or  G.  or  C.  being  peers  I  ’ 
One  of  us,  I  think  it  was  Cui'ran,  said,  ‘  If  I  had  not  the  honour  to 
be  he7'e,  I  should  say  your  R.  H.’s  circle  could  not  be  eleva+ed  by  the 
peerage ;  it  is  the  first  in  Europe,  because  it  is  peerless.^  This  sally 
had  un  grand  succes,  and  the  Prince  said,  ‘  What  think  you  of  Lord 
Shakespeare,  Marquis  Milton,  and  Duke  Drydeu  ?  ’  This  led  to  the 
conversation  I  have  tided  to  give  you  an  idea  of,  but  only  spoilt  and 
flattened  on  paper.  True  wit  only  will  bear  carriage  and  decanting ; 
this  kind  of  snipsnap  requires  voice,  look,  gesture,  rapid  retort,  or 
expressive  pause.  You  know  how  the  Pidnce  excels  in  mimic  art, 
and  likes  to  practise  what  is  sure  to  be  applauded ;  but  he  would 
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that,  -wlicnovor  my  duty  to  niy  country  allowed  it,  I  was  more  at  liis 
command  than  my  own.  I  did  not  join  the  secession,  it  is  true, 
because  I  thought  it  criminal  to  despair  of  the  public  weal,  but  I 
was  still  under  his  direction,  and  at  liis  beck;  I  shared  in  his  un¬ 
popularity,  when  the  ealmnnies  of  the  court  party  pointed  out  all  who 
oppt).sed  a  ruinous  war,  or  tlui  paying  treacherous  allios  for  lighting 
their  own  battles,  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the  traitors  who 
would  htitray  Ihiglaiid  into  becoming  a  province  of  France.  Tliis 
was  all  my  reward  lor  my  iidelity  to  my  country  and  Mr.  Fox,  while 
lie  was  in  oppusiliou;  but  at  length  the  day  eamo  when  the  faihiro 
of  Mr,  Pitt's  plans,  his  death,  and  the  disastrous  statu  hi  which  ho 
had  left  the  eouniry,  opened  meif  s  eyes,  and  they  hiuiid  that  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  jiariy  had  been  wise  statesmen  and  true  pro])liots  ;  tluy  were 
willing  to  try  how  far  that  wisdom  ami.  that  fori'siglit  would  stand 
tlio  test  of  oiruu),  Tlie  voice  of  tlio  country  called  them  to  the  helm, 
hut  tliero  was  a  deejier  and  darker  motive  which  lurked  hohind  the 
tliroue  that  iuchicod  tlie  King  to  admit  the  Whigs,  whom  ho  detested 
with  Mr,  Fox  at  tlioir  head,  to  a  temporary  and  delusive  iiowor;  ho 
lioped  to  make  them  disgrace  themselves,  and  lose  the  popularity 
lately  acquired  by  the  fatal  cousecpionccs  of  those  favourite  measures 
of  his  which  they  had  honestly  o])posed.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
they  have  fallen  into  the  snare;  that,  in  hope  of  conciliating  the 
King,  they  have  buti'aycd  tho  nation.  Yain  hope!  Kings  never 
forgive  the  sins  of  friends  of  tho  people.  Th(*y  are  wormwood  to 
them.  Take  my  word  for  it,  whun  they  have  done  a  fow  more  jobs 
fur  him,  the  best  of  princes  will  seize  tho  first  pretext  of  sending 
every  Whig  patking  after  his  reputation.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Fox,  I 
shall  ho  spared  the  allront. 

A  few  private  letters,  and  extracts  from  contemporary 
])ubU(‘,iitions,  are  tlie  only  materials  Icyft  to  cany  on 
Ills  life  fora  few  .subsequent  years,  ll’lie  next  is  aiUlressecl 
to  Canning,  on  behalf  of  a  nc!])liew  of  his  .sc.hoolinaster, 
Mr.  'riiic.knosse,  to  whom  he  nevi;r  forgot  his  early 
obligations. 

Tunln'idgt',  Ootohor  20,  1807. 

Dtuir  Sir, — 1  trust  you  will  hedievo  me  when  I  assure  you  tliaii 
noihing  less  than  an  interest  and  a  claim  which  I  cannot  rc'si.st 
would  iudueo  mo  to  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  your  favour  and 
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companions.  Yet  ‘His  delights  were  dolphiu-like ;  they  showed  his 
hack  above  the  element  they  lived  in.’  There  was  always  a  hope, 
and  I  would  have  led  the  most  forlorn,  hut  S.  undermined  beneath 
my  feet. 

From  another  letter : — 

.  .  .  Mr.  Yox  made  up  to  me,  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  and 
all  his  agrements  to  win  me,  making  a  frank  and  candid  exposure  of 
his  views  and  opinions,  which,  suiting  with  my  own,  parti cnlai’ly  in 
our  apprehensions  of  future  danger  to  the  country  from  the  arrogant 
undoubling  inexperience  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  did  by  a  tongue  which 
‘  dropped  manna  and  could  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,’  and  backed  by  a  sovereign  lilce  George  III.,  on  whose  regal 
character  we  perfectly  agreed,  I  told  him  with  frankness  like  his 
o\vn  that,  so  long  as  his  public  life  was  ruled  by  those  principles 
he  had  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  I  would  be  his  faithful  adherent, 
nor  ever  desert  him  till  he  deserted  himself.  Mr.  Pox  seemed  well 
pleased  at  that  time  with. my  services.  I  will  defy  any  man  to  say 
that  I  ever  failed  him  when  his  ranks  were  reduced  to  almost  the 
skeleton  of  what  he  once  commanded.  I  stood  to  his  colour.s,  for 
he  fought  under  them  bravely ;  when  my  dearest  friend  left  him,  and 
conjui*ed  me  to  accompany  him,  I  never  hesitated.  My  elections 
cost  me  15,000^.,  and  dni'iug  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  House,  I 
never  gave  a  vote  from  considerations  of  personal  interest,  but 
devoted  myself  to  Mr.  Pox,  because  I  believed  he  understood  and 
was  advocating  the  ti’ue  interests  of  this  country.  It  is  true  tliat 
he  often  condescended  to  assure  me  that  he  considered  mo  tlio 
fittest  man  in  England  for  the  government  of  India,  and  lamented 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  send  me  there,  with  many  other  flattering- 
protestations  ;  hut  it  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  chance  of 
his  ever  being  called  on  to  realise  them ;  his  rival  was  younger  than 
himself,  and  at  that  time  more  temperate,  and  I  was  well  assured 
that,  while  he  lived,  lsii\  Pox  had  little  chance  of  being  called  to 
power  by  George  HI.  When  his  private  affairs  had  fallen  into 
hopeless  disorder,  so  that  it  appeared  he  must  either  sell  himself  or 
be  sold  up,  his  fliends  determined  to  secure  him  an  independence 
which  would  relieve  his  mind  from  the  pressure  and  annoyance  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  secure  a  continuation  of  his  services 
to  the  country.  Among  those  who  came  forward  on  this  occasion, 
no  one  was  more  ready  and  active  than  myself,  and  I  took  my  part 
and  would  have  done  more  had  more  been  wanted;  but  the  ohiect 


Thicknesse,  wkose  letter  t»  me  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  yon, 
^vas  appointed  by  Lord  Harwich,  to  his  present  humble  command  at 
my  request.  About  a  year  ago  he  had  an  opportunity,  which  indeed 
he  eagerly  sought,  of  distinguishing  himself  in  an  action  on  the 
coast  of  France,  for  the  events  of  which  he  was  formally  tried  and 
acquitted,  with  all  the  honour  and  applause  that  a  court-martial 
could  express,  and  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  committee  at 
Lloyd’s.  Hot  having  the  honour  of  knomng  Lord  Mulgrave,  I 
cannot  address  him  on  the  subject  as  perhaps  I  ought  to  do.  All 
that  I  desire  and  request  is  that  this  gallant  ofELcer,  for  whose  con¬ 
duct  I  would  answer  at  all  hazards,  may  not  be  passed  by  at  the  next 
promotion,  and  that  Lord  Mulgrave  will  have  the  goodness  to  bear 
him  in  mind,  if  an  opportunity  should  offex',  of  employing  him ;  and 
this,  I  think,  he  might  bo  inclined  to  do  if  he  would  order  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  to  he  laid  before  him.  A  word  from 
you,  in  support  of  the  merit  of  this  gentleman  and  that  of  his  case, 
cannot  fail  of  snccess.  Sincere  and  barren  gratitude  is  all  that  I 
have  to  offer  you  in  return, 

How  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  that  I  have  just  read  the 
King’s  ixroclamation  about  British  seamen  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  in  true  policy,  sound  prudence,  and  a 
right  sense  of  national  dignity.  These  are  the  principles  that 
ensure  firmness,  when  firmness  shall  be  wanted. 

With  every  wish  for  your  honour,  and  with  the  sincerest  ixersonal 
esteem, 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

P.  Peancis. 

Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  &c.  &c. 

To  Lady  Tlianet. 

Borkoloy  Coitlo,  9  in  the  morning,  Nov.  11,  1807. 

Dear  Madam, — ^Your  anxiety  to  know  something  of  this  place  is 
very  laudable  and  fit  to  be  gratified.  So  in  strict  confidence,  I  can 
assure  you  that  all  the  ancient  ladies  you  have  seen  at  tlie  Wells 
and  their  grandmothers,  if  they  had  any,  are  mere  modern  babies 
and  infants  compared  to  the  antiquities  of  both  sexes  with  whom  I 
made  an  acquaintance  yesterday.  Ton  must  know  it  rained  all  day, 
and  I  should  have  been  drowned  but  that  the  room  I  live  in  (last 
occupied  by  King  Stephen)  is  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Severn,  and  the  walls  twelve  feet  thick.  The  crows,  who  dwelt 
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of  ebony,  carved  and  gilt  in  the  Saxon  fashion.  The  -whole  apart¬ 
ment  had  been  neglected  since  the  time  of  Ehng  Harold,  but  was 
repaired  and  beautified  for  the  reception  of  William  Rufus,  since 
which  it  was  occupied  for  a  few  days  by  King  Stephen,  and  by  no 
other  person  until  I  came  and  took  possession  of  it  on  Monday  last. 
All  the  Tvindows  are  painted  with  the  arms  of  the  famil}^,  some 
saints,  and  many  dragons;  with  which,  indeed,  the  ceilings  are 
pretty  well  covered;  to  say  nothing  of  swords  and  helmets  that 
were  taken  from  the  Danes  by  Alfred  the  Great.  All  this,  bowevei', 
is  nothing  compared  with  what  I  saw  in  a  certain  chamber  that 
must  be  nameless ;  I  thought  I  heard  the  groans  of  an  agonising 
king.  I  lifted  np  a  black  veil,  spotted  with  blood  ;  but  I  di’opped  it 
instantly,  and  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  saw.  My  guide  dropped  his 
caudle  too,  and  ran  away.  Confess  that  it  requires  a  very  good 
conscience  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  such  company.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  make  my  escape  without  seeing  an  apparition. 

You  may,  if  you  think  fit,  communicate  these  particulars  to 
Mrs.  Turner,  who,  I  presume,  is  no  enemy  to  old  times  and  ancient 
fashions ;  hut  not  to  such  giddy  persons  as  your  two  cousins.  There 
are  many  ways  of  taldng  leave.  The  shortest  is  the  best ;  and  so, 
dear  madam,  I  remain  most  abruptly  yoni*s, 

P.  P. 

The  following  glimpse  at  his  domestic  interior  about 
this  time  is  given  in  Miss  Berry’s  Journal : — 

‘  Thursday,  March  31,  1808. — Dined  at  Sir  P.  Francis’ 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Keith,  Miss  Elphinstone,  Mr.  EUiot, 
Mr.  Trevor,  &c.  In  the  evening  Miss  Tate  and  Catherine 
Francis  sung  two  or  three  songs  beautifully.’ 

The  next  is  to  the  ‘  veteran  ’  reformer.  Major  Cart¬ 
wright,  well  known  in  his  day  for  his  staunch  Eadicalism 
and  personal  eccentricities. 

To  Major  Cartwright,  at  E'lifielch 

St.  James’s  Square,  February  10,  1809. 


at  all  thiies,  have  preferred  the  disease  to  the  remedy,  if  a  remedy 
were  attainable.  They  who  say  that  the  Hoase  of  Commons  does 
not  represent  the  nation,  in  my  opinion,  are  mistaken.  If  it  be  true, 
as  imclouhtedly  you  think  it,  that  there  are  ‘  those,  and  amongst  the 
wisest  and  the  best,  who  yet  hope  and  trust  this  measure  may  save 
the  state,’  I  give  them  credit  for  their  virtues  ;  hut  he  who  has  not 
the  same  hopes  cannot  reasonably  act  on  the  same  principles.  The 
untutored  Indian,  when  he  found  his  boat  adrift,  lay  do’vsoi  in  it 
quietly,  and  submitted  to  his  fate. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  <fec. 

Philip  Prancis. 

The  next  is  without  address,  but  apparently  to  Lord 
Thanet. 

February  18,  1809. 

I  owe  you  a  quotation  from  the  classics,  and  this  I  think  will  pay 
you  with  interest  and  delight.  Marshal  Yillars,  in  a  letter  to  his 
august  master,  dated  August  12,  1G90,  does  executive  juvstice  to 
the  talents  of  Germany  and  the  genius  of  Austria  in  the  following 
terms  : — ‘  Les  Allemands  out  aleur  tete  quatre  gcneraux  qiii  ne  sent 
guere  determines.  Le  plus  jeune  est  aveugle  et  a  plus  de  quatre- 
vingts  ans ;  je  connois  les  deux  autres.  En  verite,  quand  rainneo 
seroit  la  meilleure  qui  ait  jamais  etc,  il  n’e.st  pas  possible  qiie 
quatre  radoteurs  comme  ceux-la  n’y  metteut  de  la  confusion.’  I 
begin  to  suspect  furiously  that  this  is  the  very  source  from  which 
some  of  your  favourite  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  derived. 
As  for  those  immense  objects  detailed  in  one  of  your  last,  in  which 
the  solid  contents  are  equal  at  least  to  the  superficial  measurement, 
supposing  that  such  masses  could  be  weighed  or  measured,  you  live 
too  much  out  of  the  world  to  know  that  these  things  are  coming 
into  fashion.  There  was  a  time  when  youth  and  beauty  could 
attract  without  waiting  for  size  or  maturity.  avons  cliamjv. 

tout  cda.  We  have  no  admiration  now  hut  for  grand  dimensions 
and  specific  gi’avity.  Tons  les  liemisplieres  qiie  je  vols  monacent 
mine;  ce  sont  autant  d^eminres  en  etat  de  decadence — mole  ruunt 
Slid,  So  now,  I  think  that  subject  is  exhausted,  and  I  shall  call 
another  cause.  In  or  out  of  society,  one  hears  of  nothing  hut  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  indeed,  one  has  nothing 
else  to  read.  At  first  a  stately  silence  prevailed  in  all  the  welh 
disciplined  circles  ;  now  and  then  interrupted  by  exclamations  of 
horror  at  the  profligacy  of  a  kept  mistress,  when  she  v^as  caught 


those  who  were  not  privy  to  them,  or  betrayed  by  anybody  but 
parties  and  accomplices.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  .  .  .  persons 
who  are  so  qualified,  viz.  to  discover  and  betray,  happens  not  to  be 
very  inconsiderable.  Then  comes  a  general  prudential  shaking  of 
empty  heads,  at  last  the  plot  begins  to  unravel,  the  facts  speak,  and 
the  dumb  begin  to  talk ;  the  prevarication  of  Sanden,  the  note 
extorted  from  him,  and  Mr.  Percevars  candour  in  withholding  from 
the  House  the  information  he  had  received  from  Colonel  Hamilton, 
for  more  than  a  week,  from  the  4th  to  the  16th  of  Pehriiary,  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  attach  a  suspicion  of  collusion,  as  in  the  interim 
he  had  no  conference  with  the  Duke  of  York,  as  if  the  delay  fiirnislied 
no  means  or  opportunity  to  Sanden  to  he  bought  off,  to  destroy  his 
papers,  or  to  run  away.  This  reticence  of  Perceval  I  suppose  is 
quite  unaccountable  ;  but  not  half  so  much  so  as  the  kindness  and 
charity  of  many  others,  in  not  asking  him  a  single  question  on  the 
subject.  How,  tell  me  fairly  and  honestly,  what  you  tliink  of  this 
part  of  the  business.  If  you  can  convince  me,  as  I  am  sure  yon 
will  if  you  can,  that  his  conduct  has  been  right  and  regular,  and  no 
way  liable  to  suspicion,  you  will  find  me  ready  to  retract  my  errors. 
Enfin,  I  observe  such  a  general  change  of  language  as  convinces 
me  that  wiser  heads  than  mine  begin  to  suspect  that  the  Duke  of 
York  cannot  continue  at  the  head  of  the  army.  I  pray  yon  to  be 
cautious  ill  talking  of  this  affair,  even  when  you  mention  it  to  your 
cattle.  As  for  my  lady,  I  have  got  her  on  the  anvil.  What  do  yon 
think  of  the  history  of  the  injured  beauty  locked  up  in  a  castle  ? 
'SVliat  distracts  the  saints  is  to  see  such  profligacy  among  princes  I 
As  foi'  the  conquest  of  Spain,  or  the  final  fate  of  Europe,  or  the  ruin 
of  England,  yon  may  give  yourself  no  trouble.  These  things  ^vill 
take  care  of  themselves.  I  see  no  sign  of  dissatisfaction  anywhere, 
much  less  of  apprehension.  They  said  the  patient  was  well,  because 
he  felt  no  pain  ;  if  that  be  true,  as  I  hope  it  is,  Lord  Oh — y  is  in  no 
danger.  A  man  may  walk  with  a  wooden  leg,  hut  if  a  nation  mor- 
tifies,  to  what  part  will  yon  first  apply  the  knife?  The  vessel 
appears  to  me  to  settle,  and  we  are  going  down  in  it  as  contentedly 
as  so  many  blind  puppies,  and  that,  too,  with  onr  eyes  wide  open.  I 
told  you  long  ago,  but  yon  would  not  beheve  me,  ‘  That  there  is 
nothing  so  quiet  and  easy  as  the  descent  of  a  falling  body  through 
an  um’esistiug  medium.’  All  my  wisdom  is  lost  upon  you  since 
wi'iting  these  judicious  remarks.  I  find  that  Mr.  Whitbread  and 
Lord  Henry  Petty  have  loaded  Mr.  Perceval  with  compliments  for 
the  very  conduct,  which  I  thought  deserved  the  censure  of  the 


Lave  disclaimed  and  protested  against  it.  I  should  Lave  said, 
‘  Carry  your  information  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Tour  pre¬ 
tended  confidence  in  me  is  extrajudicial.  I  will  Lear  notliing  out 
of  court.  You  shall  not  tamper  with  the  jury.’ 

In  my  conscience,  I  do  not  suspect  these  two  of  anything  hut 
folly.  But  ajopearances  may  he  equivocal.  Cicero,  seeing  his 
friend  and  his  enemy  very  kind  and  civil  to  one  another,  began  to 
sus23ect  that  neither  of  them  was  in  earnest.  Nimium  famiharifcr 
edceroere  inlmicitias  vuleniur.  Now  I  hear  that  Perceval’s  conduct 
will  he  canvassed  on  Monday.  Of  course  he  will  appeal  to  the 
a^q^lause  already  given  him.  Folkstone,  you  see,  is  coming  into 
fashion  again.  See  what  it  is  to  go  straightforward ;  rectum  est  index 
sul  ei  ohllqui,  I  see  hut  very  few  whose  actions  will  bear  measuring 
by  that  rule.  Be  so  good  as  not  to  publish  this  letter  immediately 
in  the  Oayiterljury  Advertiser, 

Sir  B,  Bloinjield  to  Francis, 

Carlton  House,  August  7,  1809. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  Prince  intends  God  willing  ’)  to  he  at 
Brighton  on  Thurday,  the  10th,  on  which  day  his  Hoyal  Highness 
commands  me  to  say  you  ^vill  he  expected  to  dinner. 

The  achievement  of  Walcheren  (except  Plnshing)  has  reached  you  ; 
it  seems  that  Lord  Chatham,  with  the  advanced  corps,  landed  so  far 
hack  as  Sunday  week,  and  after  carrying  a  small  fort  consisting  of 
six  field  2^ieces,  en  harbeite^  as  we  call  it,  early  on  the  Monday,  a 
deputation  was  sent  from  Middleburg  to  his  Lordship,  which  on 
that  day  became  his  heacl-qnarters,  and  before  night  Flushing 
was  completely  invested ;  Sir  Eyre  Ooote’s  corps  being  midway 
between  the  two  places.  I  believe  some  little  or  rather  a  show  of 
resistance  was  given  at  landing.  Brigadier- General  Murray  is 
said  to  be  wounded,  and  also  Colonel  Pack.  2,000  men  were  in 
Flushing,  so  I  calculate  its  surrender  must  ere  this  have  taken 
•place. 

Always  your  obliged, 

B.  Blomfield. 

The  next  is  only  worth  preserving  as  a  specimen  of 
Francis’s  strict  adherence  to  the  orthodox  Whig  doctrine 
of  the  day,  which  regarded  our  successes  in  the  Peninsula 
as  a  sei’ies  of  mistakes,  and  Wellmgtoii  as  a  brave  bungler. 
There  are  others  in  the  same  tone,  which  I  have  not 


ingenious  friend  at  Lambeg,  whom  I  really  envy ;  but  not  quite  so 
much  for  his  genius  as  his  guineas.  It  he  -will  spare  me  the  latter,  iio 
may  keep  the  former,  for  his  o^vn  use,  I  never  said  a  word  about 
the  state  of  gold  coin  at  Belfast,  for  a  reason  which  ought  to  prevail 
more  than  it  does  with  some  of  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lisburn,  viz.  because  I  Icnew  nothing  of  the  matter.  What  I  did 
say,  and  what  I  adhere  to,  is  that  there  were  no  visible  guineas  in 
England;  and  now  you  may  tell  him  that,  if  he  will  scud  his 
guineas  to  London,  and  provided  they  are  of  full  weight,  I  will 
engage  to  put  him  in  a  way  to  sell  every  one  hundred  of  them  for 
121L  ll.s.  6/-2.  in  hank  paper,  unless  some  material  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  bullion  (of  which  I  am  not  informed) 
since  Goldsmith  and  others  gave  their  evidence  before  the 
committee  (vide  p.  57  of  the  Report).  His  Majesty,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  well  enough  on  the  13th  inst.  to  assure  us  of  his 
perfect  recovery  within  a  reasonable  time.  As  to  your  hurrying 
from  Ireland,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  business  you  haVe  to  do  there, 
you  must  be  as  much  wiser  as  you  are  younger  than  I  am,  if  you 
can  discover  a  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 

To-morrow  I  proceed  bodily  to  Hothfield,  but  shall  not  stay 
long  enough  there  to  receive  any  further  advices  from  you  but  in 
London. 

On  Monday  I  took  leave  of  her  Ladyship  with  many  tears,  and 
all  my  own  shedding.  Pray  tell  every  fair  dame  you  moot  how 
much  I  am  charmed  with  her  youth,  beauty,  and  accomplishments. 

•  It  was  not  exactly  the  season  for  fat  deans,  prebonds,  and 
canons,  to  muster  in  force  at  the  residence.  But  we  had  company 
enough,  and  positively  prohibited  any  invitation  to  the  natives.  If 
you  return  by  the  Horth,  and  will  fix  the  specific  day,  in  all  tho 

current  month  I  feel  myself  capable  of  meeting  you  at - .  Who 

can  say  more  ? 

P.  F. 

Lord  Huiclimson  to  Francis. 

(Private.)  London,  August;  14,  1811. 

My  dear  Francis, — I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you;  what,  at  your 
time  of  life,  you  are  in  the  dark,  and  confounded  with  tlio  things 
you  hear  and  see !  Do  you  know  so  little  of  a  certain  young  gcntlenmii 
of  forty -nine  years  old,  with  whom  yon  have  been  acquainted  for 
near  half  his  life  ?  Can  it  have  escaped  you  that  the  proclamatioid 
is  the  act,  and  even  the  composition,  of  tho  English  govoriiment, 

^  The  proclamation  of  the  Jiish  Government  denouncing  the  ^Meeting  of 


Vedras ! 


To  the  Marquis  of  Bownsldre,  at  Hillshorough. 

Tunbridgo  Wells,  Decemlier  5,  1810. 

Most  noble  Friend  and  dear  Marquis, — Catherine  and  I  arrived 
here  yesterday,  in  order  to  see  some  of  my  posterity  before  I  visit 
my  ancestors.  Having  just  read  the  London  news  of  last  night, 

I  acknowledge  and  confess  it  makes  me  sick  to  hear  of  the 
exorbitant  praises  heaped  on  a  great  general  for  the  following 
achievements  : — 

1.  He  beat  the  enemy  with  immense  slmighier  and  enormous  loss^^ 
and  then  ran  away  from  him,  without  drawing  bit,  120  miles,  in 
order  to  shelter  himself  in  an  impregnable  position,  where,  it  seems, 
it  was  ahuays  his  intention-  to  give  battle. 

2.  He  ordered  Coimbra  to  be  evacuated,  drove  the  inhabitants 
before  him,  and  from  that  to  Lisbon  laid  the  country  waste,  and 
ruined  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  this  he  calls  defendmg 
Portugal. 

3.  As  soon  as  Massena  overtakes  him,  his  intelligence  from  spies 
and  deserters  is  so  good  that  he  solemnly  affirms  ‘  that  he  (Massena) 
commands  nothing  but  the  ground  he  stands  on^  and  that  even  there 
he  cannot  stay  above  three  or  four  days  ;  and  that,  if  he  stays  longer, 
he  must  he  starved  outright,  because  be  has  literally  nothing  to  eat ; 
hut  the  moment  he  raises  the  siege,  and  attempts  to  move  off,  you 
shall  see  wonders  !  ’  Lord  W — n,  with  a  well-fed  army,  and  only 
double  the  number  of  his  enemy  (who  by  that  time  must  he 
famished,  if  not  stone  dead),  will  bravely  march  out  of  his  lines, 
and  demolish  or  take  prisoners  all  that  are  left  of  the  said  French. 

4.  Nevertheless  Massena  has  made  good  his  retreat,  and  taken  a 
position  in  which  he  cannot  he  attacked,  &c. 

Now  I  say  that,  if  all  the  premises  were  true,  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand,  in  point  of  generalship,  would  have  been  a  pitiful 
operation  compared  with  this  of  Massena  and  his  army.  Our  nohle 
commander  puts  me  in  mind  of  Hector  of  Troy,  who,  after  a  flight 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  takes  heart  at  last,  and  pounces  on 
Achilles,  just  as  an  eagle  does  upon  a  hare ;  a  most  apt  comparison, 
God  knows,  and  quite  in  the  style  and  words  of  Homer  himself,  as 
you  may  see  if  you  will  look  into  the  Iliad. 

^  At  Busaco.  *  At  Santarem, 


YOL.  II. 


B  B 


Ireland  r  iiie  i'rotestants  know  it,  and  Jiave  rallied  again  round 
the  standard  of  intolerance :  the  Catholics  suspect  it,  and  are  in 
despair.  Moira  is  in  town;  he  is  seen  with  reluctance,  but  not 
listened  to.  I  have  offered  myself  to  the  royal  presence,  but  have 
been  rejected.  I  am  neither  mortified  nor  surprised,  I  have  no 
private  views ;  and  why  should  I  care  more  for  the  public  than 
another?  TJie  Prince  of  Wales  was  deeply  committed  to  the 
Catholics,  before  I  ever  had  the  honour  of  seeing  his  face.  Since 
our  acquaintance,  he  has  committed  himself  over  and  over  again. 

I  always  endeavoui'ed  to  dissuade,  but  in  vain.  I  had  early  discovered 
a  close  connection  between  promise  and  retractation.  I  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  trifling  with  the  expectations  of  millions  of  nalced  and 
fearless  men,  who  are  too  bold,  too  indifferent  to  life,  to  be  daunted, 
and  too  numerous  to  be  butchered.  For  the  first  time  perhaps  in 
their  history,  the. Irish  Catholics  had  become  loyal  and  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  man  who  was  to  he  them  future  sovereign.  They 
not  only  did  hot  love  James  II.  hut  they  despised  him,  and  to  this 
day  execrate  his  memory :  their  affection  for  the  Prince  mighb  have 
been  the  bond  of  union  between  them  and  the  empire.  He  will 
now  become  much  more  unpopular  than  the  King,  his  father,  who 
never  at  least  violated  his  plighted  faith.  From  the  first  day  of  liis 
reign  to  the  last,  he  hated  his  Irish  subjects,  and  avowed  it.  If 
lie  wanted  the  justice  of  a  king,  he  at  least  displayed  the  firmness 
of  a  man.  I  hope — but  when  I  express  the  hope,  I  tremble  for  its 
completion — that  the  next  reign  may  not  he  as  intolerant  as  the  last. 
I  will  venture,  however,  one  prediction,  that,  after  our  friend  has 
violated  his  engagements,  and  lost  the  affections  of  the  Catholics, 
everything  which  they  desire  •will  be  granted  them,  and  that  will  be 
yielded  to  clamour  and  turbulence  which  wns  refused  to  truth, 
justice,  and  reason.  It  will  then  come  too  late.  They  will  have 
forgotten  their  love  to  their  king,  and  will  only  remember  their 
ancient  hereditary  deep-rooted  animosity  to  England.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  see  the  sense  of  this  unmeaning  contest  with  the  Catholics. 
To  dispute  with  men,  how  they  are  to  do  an  act  which  there  is  no 
doubt  they  can  do  either  in  one  way  or  another,  appears  to  me  to  he 
the  height  of  absurdity.  Alas,  alas  !  it  is  no  proof  of  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  the  administration,  hut  of  the  vacillation  and  ter¬ 
giversation  of  a  greater  personage.  I  much  fear  that  intolerance 
in  Ireland  will  take  its  course,  and  will  never  be  stopped  but  by 
resistance.  The  paper  system  will  he  driven  till  tbe  real  value  of 
the  bank-note  of  a  ponircl  will  sink  to  a  sliilling,  and  we  shall  fight 
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prospect  before  ns,  and  a  noble  one  it  is.  ISTothing’,  I  tbinlc,  is 
likely  to  change  it  but  a  great  public  misfortune,  and  then  appre¬ 
hension  will  do  the  work  of  reason.  But  the  change  will  then 
come  too  late,  and  he  will  have  justly  lost  the  public  confidence. 
!For  myself,  I  never  entertained  sanguine  hopes  from  the  moment 
he  retained  the  present  ministers.  I  am  sure  that  the  persons  to 
whom  they  owe  their  continuance  in  office  always  knew  that  they 
would  retain  sufficient  influence  to  keep  them  there.  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  will  infalhbly  be  the  case,  unless  some  very  untoward 
event  should  take  place ;  and  then  they  must  get  out  of  the  scrape 
as  well  as  they  can,  for  he  certainly  will  abandon  them.  Lord 
Downshire  has  been  with  me,  and  is  rather  gloomy,  I  heg  my  best 
respects  to  her  Ladyship.  His  Royal  Highness  goes  to  Bognor  on 
Saturday ;  hut  I  fancy  it  is  only  a  false  rumour  to  cover  his  march 
into  Warwickshire. 


T/ie  second  Lord  Holland  to  Francis, 


Holland  House,  NoYombor  1,  1811, 

Dear  Francis, — I  was  not  less  miserable  than  you  about  your 
papers,  and  they  have  made  me  pass  two  miserable  mornings,  besides 
much  occasioual  anxiety — hnt  I  have  found  them — Y^iiprjKa,  I  have 
them  safe  this  morning,  hut  will  deliver  them  to  yoio.  Hurra,  hurra  ! 

Y,  Holland. 


[Turn  over.] 


In  my  delight  at  finding  them  I  forgot  to  express  the  more  solid 
and  permanent  delight  I  received  from  reading  them.  One  of  them 
—the  Memoir  of  Burke  ^ — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  I 
ever  read,  full  of  sense,  truth,  candour,  and  manliness ;  and  the  other 
of  a  more  temporary  nature,  full  of  sense  and  wisdom. 


From  Thomas  Moore’s  correspondence  ; — ‘  The  pantiles 
were  put  into  an  uproar  last  Tuesday  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  a  visit  to  the  Berrys.  Slu^ 
brought  Lady  C.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bawdon 
■with  her,  but  not  a  man  did  she  bring,  or  could  she  got 
here  for  love  or  money,  except  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  old 
Deny,  who,  aged,  liked  the  fun  of  gallanting  her  about, 
and  enjoyed  himself  more  than  the  fair  daughters  did.’ 
— Lady  Donegal  to  Moore,  August  28,  1812. 

According  to  Lady  Francis,  wlien  tbfi 


Eegent,  lie  ‘desired  Sir  Philip  to  give  in  -writing  his 
Avishes  and  claims.  A  copy  of  the  document  still  exists’ 
(taken  from  one  in  the  haudivriting  of  Colonel  Mac- 
Mahon),  ‘in  which  he  reminds  the  Eegentofhis  promise, 
and  Mr.  Fox's  acquiescence.’  The  following  is  the  copy, 
in  Lady  Francis’s  handwriting,  to  which  her  Ladyship 
refers.  I  give  it  as  I  find  it ;  but  it  appears  to  me  rather 
like  a  summary,  by  Sir  Philip,  of  what  he  had  intended 
to  lay  before  the  Prince,  than  a  formal  document. 


Memorial  written  hj  the  Prince  PegenVs  desire. 

Carlton  House,  Marcli  10,  1812, 

I  was  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1773  to  a  place  in  tlie 
supreme  government  of  Bengal,  when  there  had  been  no  example  of 
so  high  an  executive  station  given  in  that  form.  My  conduct  in 
the  execution  of  that  trust  received  the  constant  approbation  of  all 
the  constituted  authorities  at  home,  by  wbom  it  -was  examined : 
viz.  of  Grovernment,  of  various  committees  of  ihe  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  especially  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  sat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  many  years  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  acted  on  the 
same  principles.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  my  right  or 
claim  to  succeed  him,  though  supported  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
was  superseded  by  the  Coalition  in  1806. 

That  his  Royal  Highness  had  always  designated  me,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Mr.  Pox,  as  the  person  whom  he  meant  to  appoint  to 
the  office  of  govern  or- general,  and  that  he  had  signified  the  same 
expressly  to  Lord  Moira,  who  heartily  concurred  in  it:  that,  on 
my  declining  the  government  of  the  Cape,  offered  to  me  with  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor,  I  submitted 
to  his  Royal  Highness  a  plan  of  accommodation,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  say  was  very  moderate.  The  only  objection  made  to  it, 
as  far  as  I  know,  was  by  Mr.  Pox,  who  said  there  was  no  place 
vacant;  to  which  I  said  that  I  accepted  the  honour,  and  was  ready 
to  wait  their  convenience  for  the  place.  And  on  this  footing  the 
contract  with  me  was  agreed  to,  hut  never  executed.  That  I  now 
made  ‘  no  claim  to  place  or  profit,  and  deshed  only  a  mark  of  honour 
from  his  Royal  Highnesses  own  hand.’ 


‘  This,’  adds  her  Ladyship  by  way  of  note,  ‘  is  evidently 
the  story  that  has  been  so  misstated  to  Lord  Brougham. 
We  are  sorry  to  observe  a  proof  that  Lord  Moira 
acted  a  very  double  part  to  Sir  Philip  about  India.’ 

To  Mr.  Perry  (of  tlher  ‘  Chronicle 

(Private.)  BrigTiton,  October  19“^  1813. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  inidst  of  incessaiit  "bodily  pain,  I  think  myself 
lucky  when  I  find  anything  that  furnishes  me  with  a  little  relief  or 
diversion.  I  did  so,  and  more  than  I  thought  possible,  in  reading  a 
letter  in  your  paper  of  Driday  last  on  the  subject  of  comedy.  I  may 
say,  as  Longinus  said  of  Moses,  the  author  of  it  is  no  common  man, 
and  tiTxly,  whether  it  he  yourself  or  anybody  else,  I  should  like  to 
know  his  name.  There  are  a  few  words  and  passages,  nevertheless, 
which  I  should  like  to  have  corrected,  because  I  would  not  have 
anything  left  open  to  cavil  in  so  perfect  a  piece.  First,  ‘  common- 
2)laces,^  in  the  plural,  is  not  English;  the  word  in  the  singular  num¬ 
ber,  I  think,  is  commonly  used  as  an  adjective  or  an  epithet.  The 
observation  that  follows  is  excellent,  viz.  ‘  That  I  am  always  apt 
to  distrust  these  modest  pretensions  to  plain  understanding.’  An 
air  of  humility  is  very  often  only  a  shelter  for  ignorance,  and  some¬ 
times  a  weapon  of  arrogance.  We  are  overrun  with  affectation  in 
witing.  Even  common  sense  is  affected.  A  plain  country  gentle¬ 
man  is  now  the  established  description  of  an  ass.  He  sa^^s,  Wo 
cannot  expect  to  reconcile  opposite  things.  Certainly  not,  while  they 
are  opposite,  hut  we  have  seen  coalitions.  It  is  only  contradictions 
which  cannot  be  reconciled.  He  mistakes  the  fact  about  the  Mvdccin 
malgre  Ini,  It  is  not  a  long  play^  but  a  mere  farce  of  two  acts,  or 
tlu'ee  at  most.  I  saw  it  at  Paris  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  To 
Medecin  was  acted  by  Mole,  and  laughed  from  the  "beginning  to  the 
end  of  it.  As  to  the  Comedie  patlietiqne,  or  Sentionentnlo,  or  Tar- 
moyanie,  I  consign  them  one  and  all  to  the  devil  Avithout  mercy.  Not 
that  there  may  not  be  a  pathetic  scene  in  a  comedy  as  there  may  bo 
in  common  life,  of  which  comedy  is  or  ought  to  be  the  representation. 
Eousseanhas  annihilated  the^Msanthi’Ope’  of  Moliere  in  his  admirable 
letter  to  D’Alembert,  as  Mrs,  Montague  has  the  '  Cinna  ’  of  Corneille. 
The  ^  Tavtuffe,’  as  a  dramatic  composition,  is  a  masterpiece;  but  I 
think  there  is  not  mirth  and  gaiety  enough  in  it  for  a  comedy. 
Since  the  first  revival  of  Tvcrij  Ma.n  in  Jflis  Hitmonr,  I  know  of  no 
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nights  consecutively,  because,  with  some  drollery  in  the  contiuvance 
and  dialogue,  it  was  incomparably  acted.  In  short,  I  hare  no 
better  idea  of  a  weeping  comedy  than  of  the  blue  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
Why  not  Harlequin  in  tears,  and  Columbine  in  convulsions  ?  Ee- 
member  that  Yoltaii’e  and  D’Alembert  repeatedly  affirm  that  the 
Drench  theatre  is  d  la  glace.  Their  tragic  heroes  one  and  all  are 
Mr 08  de  theatre^  not  in  nature.  They  strut,  too,  like  Lewis  XIV., 
who,  instead  of  shoes,  wore  buskins  all  his  life. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  another  subject  of  much  more  importance,  on 
which  I  have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  say  a  few  words  to  you, 
but  have  hitherto  been  jme vented  by  severe  and  unremitting  illness. 
Some  experience  and  long  reflection  have  formed  my  opinion  upon 
it,  and  entitle  me  to  be  heard,  especially  as  it  is  impossible  that  I 
can  have  any  concern  in  the  question  or  interest  in  the  decision.  I 
entreat  you  to  consider  well,  and  deliberate  long,  before  you  give 
encouragement  to  tbe  scheme  lately  adopted  of  sending  missionaries 
to  India  to  convert  the  Hindoos.  Let  them  try  the  Mahometans  if 
they  dare.  Eememher  Vellore.  The  possible  mischiefs  which  may 
arise  out  of  it  ought  to  be  obvious  enough  to  make  tbe  fiercest 
fanatic  shudder,  and  even  the  most  truly  pious  and  best  intentioned 
men  to  hesitate  and  tremble  before  they  a-ct.  I  am  not  able  at  this 
time  to  go  far  into  the  subject.  But,  if  I  live,  I  will  do  it;  and  the 
rather  because  I  do  not  now  value  the  terrors  of  this  world,  nor 
care  one  farthing  what  anybody  says  or  thinks  of  me.  Dor  the 
present  listen  to  the  poor  Brahmin,  when  the  Hew  Testament  was 
explained  to  him — ‘  Your  religion  may  be  very  good  for  you  and 
your  climate,  and  your  Lawgiver  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  man  ; 
for  he  says,  Judge  of  the  tree  hy  the  fruits.  To  us  that  fruit  has  been 
bitter ;  but  you  must  make  a  desert  of  India  before  you  cau  plant 
the  tree  in  our  laud.’  Our  missiouaries,  I  dare  say,  will  not  begin 
with  persecution,  for  loioUness  is  young  religion's  ladder. 

But  then  great  crimes  are  committed  in  India.  Widows  are  burnt, 
children  are  drowned,  and  horrible  excesses  are  permitted  at  Jug^ 
gernaut.  These  are  offences  against  God  and  nature  and  all  rehgions, 
and  the  Hindoo  more  than  any  other.  The  first  and  last  are  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  piuesthood,  for  ends  of  their  own.  The  second  is  the 
result  of  famine  and  despair.  In  the  most  fertile  country  in  the 
world,  and  whei'e  the  natives,  who  eat  nothing  but  rice,  are  niosi;. 
easily  satisfied  in  j)oint  of  food,  you  hear  of  thousands  perjoetually 
peiishing  by  famine.  I  could  tell  you  why,  and  will  hereafter.  Do 
you  believe  that  any  mother,  in  any  country,  would  murder  her 


sunereu  lo  go  unpunisneu.  r  w  ny  tiic  —  .  . . 

is  your  civil  government  ?  W hat  lias  it  been  bitberto,  and  viiy  is  it 
renewed  in  tbe  person  of  tbat  imaginary  person,  tbe  India  Goin2)any  ? 
Have  they  no  power  but  to  tax,  to  desolate,  and  destroy?  Are 
they  left-banded  tbe  moment  tbat  any  good  is  demanded  of  tbein  ? 
Are  tliey  paralytic  on  tbat  side  ?  Do  you  think  tbat,  il  Mr.  I  ox  bad 
found  it  to  coincide  with  bis  politics  or  bis  partialities,  to  have  2)er- 
mitted  me  to  return  to  India  in  1806,  in  the  olbco  that  was  full  as 
much  my  right  as  it  was  bis  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  I  would  not 
have  put  a  stop  to  such  enormities  F  All  this  is  written  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  intended  for  nothing  but  bints  to  put  you  on  your  guard. 

Nevertheless,  if  you  will  send  missionaries,  and  make  converts, 
begin  witb  yourselves.  Make  Cbristians  of  your  own  people,  if  you 
can.  Though  God  knows  I  am  but  a  sinner,  still  I  believe  I  am 
now  a  better  Christian  than  most  of  the  saints,  at  least  according  to 
the  Gospel. 

So  here  I  shall  conclude  with  one  general  observation,  which, 
while  you  are  raving  about  Christianity,  I  think  it  worth  your  at¬ 
tention.  There  is  not  at  this  day  a  prince  or  power  in  Ibirope  or 
America,  except  the  Turks,  that  is  not  in  a  state  of  war  and  happily 
employed  in  cutting  one  another’s  throats  ;  and  tlioy  are  all  good 
Christians,  full  of  charity  to  their  neighbours,  and  passionately  fojid 
of  propagating  their  religion  and  converting  boatliciis.  The  Clnireli 
of  England,  of  itself,  is  wise  and  quiescent.  Our  ])islio])S,  iu 
general,  are  learned  and  prudent  men.  But  they  are  frightened  by 
the  sectaries,  aiid  forced  to  go  with  tlie  tido. 

Tours  very  truly,  tbat  is,  witb  a  just  sense  of  your  abilities  and 
perseverance, 

P.  Eiiancis, 
Brighton,  Novi'mbor  7>  1813. 

Dear  Lord  Biustol, — When  1  talked  of  the  possibility  of  niy  visit¬ 
ing  Ickwortb  in  tbe  course  of  this  mouth,  assuredly  I  meant  it.  Eor 
who  is  not  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  live  in  good  cojnpany,  or  where 
is  the  merit  of  intending  to  enjoy  some  sbaro  of  ha])])in{^sK  before 
death  ?  But  I  must  rebnquisb  this  ambition  as  I  liavo  doiu)  every 
other.  To  exist  out  of  pain,  if  tbat  be  attainable,  is  all  that  I  aim  at, 
or  have  any  reason  to  expect  in  this  world.  .  .  .  In  every  other 
respect,  niy  health  is  as  good,  and  my  bead  I  think  as  clear,  as  it 
used  to  be.  As  to  tbe  present  state  of  human  affairs,  tbo  little 
judgment  I  have  left  must  be  contracted  into  Rciitoncea,  which  I 
shall  leave  it  to  your  enlightened  mind  to  devolor).  and  to  vour 


argue  mtli  a  vengeance  ;  confute,  change  sides,  and  still  refute. 
Canst  thou  administer  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  pray  tiy.  JUxpenmeut7im 
in  animd  mcdcsand  can  do  him  no  harm.  In  short,  it  is  adversity 
that  demands  resolution,  but  it  is  in  prosperity  that  vdsdom  is  most 
wanted.  A  very  dazzling  object  must  be  looked  at  through  green 
spectacles.  Drive  the  French  out  of  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Spain ;  and  shut  them  up,  if  you  can,  within  their  boundary  as  it 
was  limited  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  As  to  Spain,  if  Spain  were  a 
rational  person,  I  should  say  to  her,  Make  Wellington  your  king,  A 
Spaniard  never  can  be  the  choice  of  that  people.  They  all  hate  or 
distrust  one  another ;  and  their  nobility  does  not  furnish  a  man  fit 
for  the  station,  or  eminent  enough  to  exclude  competition.  Of 
Ferdinand  VII.  you  have  nothing  at  your  disposal  but  his  name, 
which  is  good  for  nothing  else.  Ho  use  can  be  made  of  such  a 
miserable  boy.  The  House  of  Boiubon  is  burnt  into  the  socket. 
Feed  that  lamp,  however,  until  it  expires  of  itself.  They  are  dead  in 
law,  and  never  can  I’evive. 

I  hope  Lady  Bristol  will  sometimes  take  the  trouble  to  remember 
me,  when.  I  have  forgotten  my  own  self,  as  ere  long  I  shall  do. 
Will  you  also  express  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  my  serious  regret, 
but  in  your  o^vn  terms,  at  my  not  being  able  to  have  the  honour  of 
meeting  his  Boyal  Highness  at  Ickworth  this  season  ?  And  so 
farewell !  Vive  et  vale^  which,  as  you  are  a  country  gentleman,  may 
be  translated  into  plain  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader.  Live 
as  long  as  you  can — but  not  in  pain. 

P.  Francis. 

lu  the  end  of  1814  Sir  Philip  Prancis  married  his  second 
wife,  ]\Iiss  Emma  Watkins,  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in 
Yorkshire.  Her  lather  was  born  at  Cintra,  in  Portugal, 
not  many  years  before  Francis''s  visit  to  that  country. 
Shortly  before  this  union^  Francis’s  daughter  Catherine, 
who  for  some  years  had  been  her  father’s  principal 
domestic  companion,  had  married  Mr.  Cholmondeley ;  and 
this  change  in  his  establishment  probably  famished  the 
immediate  reason  for  tlie  step.  For  he  and  the  lady  had 
already  been  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  on  a  footing 
of  friendship,  for  a  long  time.  Lady  Francis  (as  she  frankly 


tells  us  in  her  reminiscences)  was  born  exactly  ten  years 
after  the  last  Junius  letter  appeared  ;  according  to  which 
piece  of  clixonology  she  must  have  been  thirty-two  at 
the  date  of  her  marriage  with  the  widower  of  seventy- 
five.  Her  father  was  connected  with  the  Archbishop  of 
York  (Drummond),  from  whom  he  obtained  preferment. 
The  Archbishop  was  a  brother  of  Francis’s  early  patron, 
Lord  Kinnoul.  She  first  met  her  future  husband,  she 
says,  at  Lady  Boyne’s,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  1806. 
They  had  corresponded  some  years  before  the  marriage ; 
and  Francis,  with  an  old  man’s  playful  affection,  had 
invented  for  communication  with  his  young  and  lively 
friend  a  kind  of  ‘  little  language,’  like  that  in  which  Swift 
discoursed  from  London  with  his  Stella.  Lady  Francis 
preseiwed  many  of  these  letters,  generally  full  of  now 
forgotten  gossip,  amusingly  distorted  and  exaggerated. 
Francis  was  throughout  life  what  the  Greeks  termed 
avdpoiTroXoyo^,  meaning  thereby,  not  merely  a  lover 
of  personal  anecdotes,  but  one  whose  chief  topics  of 
interest  were,  derived  from  his  observation  of  the 
characters  and  conduct  of  living  men.  This  peculiarity 
is  as  evident  in  the  early  compositions  of  Junius  as  in  the 
light  correspondence  of  Sir  Philip’s  last  days.  The  editor 
will  only  venture  on  printing  one  or  two,  as  specinnSns, 
in  order  to  complete,  even  in  unimportant  particulars, 
the  portraiture  of  character  which  he  is  endeavouring 
to  delineate.  They  are  without  date,  but  written,  ap- 
pai'ently,  in  the  first  period  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

St.  James’s  Square,  Saturday, 

Infanta  oarissima,*— Mille  remerciments  pour  la  jolie  lettre  du  27. 
Savez-vous  que  vons  etes  non-seiilement  la  personne  du  monde  la 
plus  aimable,  niais  la  plus  incredule  ?  Je  me  tue  a  vous  dire  que  vous 
ctes  belle,  gracieuse,  et  spirituelle,  bien  au-dela  de  toutes  vos  rivales 
du  sexefeminin  ;  que  vous  gagnez  a  etre  vue  et  connue,  et  oue,  a  tout 


ment  tout  ce  qui  est  incrojable ;  que  la  politique,  par  example,  ou 
rambition  etait  capable  de  Temporter  sur  yous  I  Allez-vous  pro- 
mener,  mademoiselle,  avec  vos  belles  croyances.  Tour  faith  -will  not 
make  you  whole.  So  I  dined  and  slept  last  night  at  Holland  House  ; 
and  those  noble  persons  are  going  out  of  hand  to  Gallicia,  in  order 
to  see  the  scene  of  action,  and  pass  the  winter  in  Spain  !  Also  as 
you  are  a  politician  of  the  first  water,  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence 
that  the  Duke  of  York  is  going  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Portugal.  So  I  suspect  at  least ;  because  Lord  Hutchinson  is  sent 
for  from  Ireland,  which  can  have  no  motive  but  to  attend  the  Duke. 
Also  Horne  Tooke,  that  you  make  such  a  route  about,  is  unquestion- 
abty  djdng,  if  not  dead,  and  I  have  no  more  news  ;  and  if  you  bad 
told  me  you  were  all  going  to  stay  two  days  longer  at  Matlock,  why, 
you  know  very  well  that  others  would  have  stayed  too,  only  to  keep 
you  company.  Of  all  things  I  hate  to  be  left  in  a  place  where  I  have 
been  happy,  and  I  thought  you  capable  of  that  barbarous  deed  if  I 
bad  not  secured  the  first  post  horses  ;  but  you  need  not  have  stayed 
two  whole  days  neither,  except  to  show  the  world  that  you  did  not 
care  a  pin  for  one,  not  you.  Marry  cumup  !  You  would  not  demean 
yourself  in  that  guise  after  all  the  hearts  you  had  broken,  &c.  As 
we  were  known  to  be  of  one  firm,  I  hope  you  paid  all  debts  we  might 
leave,  for  the  credit  of  the  house.  The  poetical  effusion  of  the  said 
C.  C.  shall  be  forwarded  to  Miss  Catherine  by  this  post,  who  is  at 
Waverley  Abbey,  near  Parnham ;  from  whence  she  assured  me  she 
would  wite  a  fine  letter  to  our  amiable  ...  to  thank  her  for  all  her 
benevolence,  courtesy,  and  kindness,  &c.  If  not  yet  arrived,  be  sure 
she  is  waiting  for  a  frank.  C’est  un  bien  petit  tribut  de  reconnois- 
sance  pour  taut  de  bontc. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  going  to  Margate  to  meet  Lord  P. 
or  Brighton  with  a  greater  personage  in  the  course  of  next  week ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  I  will  not  stay  in  this  deserted  village.  Encore 
un  jour  et  me  voila  mort  de  tiustesse,  d’ ennui,  et  de  regret.  By 
Tuesday’s  post  my  destination  shall  be  cleared  np  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern.  There  are  two  b’s  in  robber,  but  not  in  robin;  but 
perhaps  you  meant  Rohhmg  JEEoocl.  Why,  baby,  or  babby,  do  you 
spell  in  this  manner  on  purpose  to  put  your  grandsire  out  of  patience 
with  you  ?  Don’t  pretend  to  say  you  spell  by  the  ear,  as  I  do,  for  I 
won’t  believe  a  word  of  it.  May  I  perish  if  I  can  find  another  word 
to  throw  at  an  angel.  What  shall  I  say  for  you  to  Madame  C.  ? 
Answer  me  that ;  but  not  till  you  hear  again  .  .  . 


TO  -fvrvYYi  Tf  crv  it.  IQ 


Thanet  must  evidently  be  taken  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry d 
One  of  Francis’s  oddities  was  bis  constant  application  of 
tbe  epitbet  ‘  dragon,’  particularly  to  tbe  fair  sex,  and 
often  by  way  of  compliment.  One  of  tbe  family  anecdotes 
respecting  bim  recounts  bow,  on  bis  arrival  from  India, 
be  startled  tbe  demure  scboolmistress  with  wbom  two 
of  bis  daughters  were  then  placed,  by  abruptly  addressing 
them  as  ‘young  dragons.’ 

ChMoan,  dimaiioho. 

Carissima  Bambina, — Y os  deux  jolies  lettrcs  ont  fait  les  d^lices 
de  tous  ceux  qui  les  ont  lues  ;  le  nombre  n’en  est  pas  grand, 
VOS  lectures  se  bornent  a  deux  yeux  seulement  qui  en  general  ne 
sont  pas  trop  clairvoyants,  an  moins  pour  vos  defauts,  si  vous  en 
avez.  Je  vous  baise  les  pieds  aussi  bien  que  les  belles  mains  pour 
A^ous  marquer  ma  reconnaissance.  Tout  le  monde  me  dit  que  sans 
doute  quelqu’une  en  cacbette  m’a  tourne  la  tete,  et  je  commence 
a  croirc  que  peut-etre  ils  ont  raison.  Ce  n’est  pas  la  premiere  fois 
qu’un  joli  jeune  bomme,  comme  moi  par  exemple,  s’est  laisse  prendre 
par  nne  fibre  drogue  de  soixante-et-buit  ans  comme  vous,  mademoi¬ 
selle  !  Qui  est-ce  qui  I’aurait  cru  ?  Voila  un  miracle  de  votre  fa^on. 
Apres  ce  que  vous  venez  de  fau’e^  je  crois  qu’il  ne  tient  qn’a,  vons 
de  ressusciter  les  morts  et  puis  de  les  rendro  immorfcels.  Tbe  life  I 
lead  even  bere  is  quite  to  my  mind,  tbougb  I  have  but  two  people 
to  lead  it  with  ;  a  Dieu  il  plait  avoe  le  temps  on  y  en  anrait  nne  de  plu.s. 
Tbe  Earl  is  tbe  very  best  comjjany,  as  long  as  bis  mind  and  temper 
are  under  bis  own  government.  jVIy  lady  is  a  perfect  dragon  born 
and  bred,  and  I  might  as  well  attempt  to  break  her  neck  as  to  break 
her  heart,  wbicli  she  accuses  me  of  wisbing  to  do ;  however,  I  think 
I  have  got  her  doAvn  at  last — Veni  vidi  viol ;  and  if  I  let  her  get  up 
again,  all  my  victories  over  her  would  be  thrown  away.  You  must 
know  she  protends  to  be  very  careful  of  the  letters,  and  keeps  the 
key  of  the  post  bag  herself.  As  soon  as  she  gets  it,  she  locks  licrself 
up,  and  opens  all  the  letters,  particularly  mine^  to  know  Avliat  I  say 
of  her.  Por  her  comfort,  however,  she  meets  Avith  nothing  but 
abuse,  Avith  which  she  reproaches  me  Avhen  she  forgets  liow  she 
came  by  the  knowledge  of  it.  Though  she  reads  incessantly,  she 
retains  nothing,  having  no  more  brains  than  a  sparrow,  Avith  gall 
enough  for  an  ostrich.  I  Avrite  all  this  oon  amore^  because  I  know 


history  for  want  of  a  l^etter.  This  morning  has  hronght  back 
summer,  hut  since  Tuesday,  when  I  arrived  in  a  hurricane  (my 
lady  says  I  brought  it  in  a  bag,  like  Ulysses,  and  would  have  added — 


That  clay  a  child  might  understand 
The  Ue’il  had  business  on  his  hand, 

Only,  poor  thing,  she  is  not  apt  with  the  classics,  and  comparisons 
are  odious,  and  she  would  not  care  to  offend  a  person  who  might  do 
her  a  good  turn  some  time  or  other),  we  have  had  such  a  deluge 
as  nobody  ever  saw  since  the  days  of  IToah ;  insomuch  that  Lord 

- began  to  cut  down  trees  to  build  an  ark  for  bis  own  use,  as  I 

declared  frankly  I  would  not  save  my  life  in  the  same  vessel  with 
that  aimable  et  douce  cracbe-feu  qu’il  appelle  son  tendron,  sa 
niignonne,  etc.,  en  la  souhaitant  a  tons  les  diables  ensemble.  So  I 
rise  at  eight,  walk  an  hour,  if  it  he  possible,  en  revant  aux  promenades 
et  aux  doux  et  spirituels  entretiens  matineux  de  M.  Then  to  a 
delicious  breakfast,  where  he  and  I  enjoy  ourselves  without  molesta¬ 
tion  from  the  common  enemy,  three  newspapers  every  morning ;  read 
or  write  till  two,  ride  till  four,  dine  at  five,  tea  at  eight,  then  four 
games  at  picquet  and  to  bed  before  twelve.  The  historical  fact  is  that 
the  climate  of  this  place  agrees  with  me  marvellously ;  our  innocent 
hours  and  customs  go  for  something  after  the  hurley  hurley  of  the 
season.  My  lord’s  library  is  a  captivating  place,  not  only  as  con¬ 
taining  all  the  wisdom  and  folly  that  ever  saw  the  light,  but  as  a 
pretty  secure  refuge  in  stormy  weather,  and  if  I  had  but  one  com¬ 
panion  to  my  mind - .  My  love  and  duty  to  Mrs. - ,  whom  I 

sincerely  love  and  honour  as  much  as  you  do,  and  invent  something 

amiable  for  me  to - and - and - and -  are  there  any 

more  of  them  ?  Do  pray  widte  to  me  dncctly,  to  your  own  most 
faithful  friend,  and  tell  me  all  the  fine  projects  with  which  your 
ingenious  head  is  teeming  at  this  moment.  I  pray  you  to  write 
instantly,  constantly,  immediately,  incessantly,  and  every  other 
adverb  that  ends  in  ly,  but  not  in  nly.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
visit  Penelope  ?  Parlez  done,  petite,  et  dites-moi  avec  la  derniere 
exactitude  comme  vous  passez  les  jours  dans  les  bautes  latitudes. 
Je  ne  vons  ferai  grace  d’une  seule  sensation,  quand  memo  elle  ne 
serait  qu’au  bout  des  doigts. 

I  shall  go  to  town  on  Saturday  for  a  day  or  two,  and  most  probably 
write  again  from  thence.  En  attendant,  il  vous  est  fibre,  et  permis, 
de  remplir  co  qui  reste  de  cette  feuille,  et  de  la  renvoyer  pour  la 


The  news  of  the  marriage  was  thus  ahectionately  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  his  daughter  Catherine  and  her  husband : — 

Tunbridge  Wells,  December  11,  1814. 

My  dear  Sii’, — ^Believe  me  I  cannot  hear  of  the  event  -which  your 
letter  communicates  without  feeling  the  most  earnest  and  most 
affectionate  interest  in  it.  Tour  happiness  must,  as  long  as  I  live, 
make  an  essential  part  of  mine.  We — you  will  readily  understand 
that,  when  I  say  we,  I  mean  Mr.  Cholmondeley  and  myself — are 
anxious  to  come  to  London  as  soon  as  you  will  lilce  to  see  us,  that 
we  may  hoth  in  person  offer  onr  congratulations  to  yourself,  and  to 
her  whom  you  gaily  call  my  stepmother,  hut  who,  I  trust,  -will  always 
find  in  me  a  dutiful  daughter-in-law.  I  mil  not  apologise  for  the 
shortness  of  this  letter  to  you,  who  were  never  fond  of  long  ones, 
and  who  want  no  assurance  of  my  being  your  truly 

affectionate  daughter, 

Catherine  Cholmondeley. 

May  you,  my  dear  sir,  be  very  long  as  happy  as  you  have  made 
me.  Gr.  J.  C. 

In  Lady  Francis  her  husband  found  not  only  a 
very  attached  companion,  but  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
compromising  of  all  possible  admirers.  She  devoted 
herself,  for  many  years  after  liis  death,  to  the  task 
of  collecting  his  papers  and  recounting  his  life.  But 
she  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  these  objects. 
Nor  (independently  of  impediments,  not  necessary  to 
dwell  on  here,  which  arose  out  of  family  circumstances) 
was  it  possible  that  she  could  accomplish  them.  It  has 
been  already  suggested  in  the  preface  that,  while  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  Francis’s  real  life  was  confined  to  such  details  as 
he  thought  proper  to  entrust  her  with,  her  own  deficiency 
in  ‘  concentrativeuess,’  her  want  of  arrangement,  her 
ignorance  of  such  a  world  as  he  had  really  lived  in,  and 
a  creduhty  arising  out  of  that  imperfect  knowledge, 
rendei'  her  voluminous  ‘  Eeminisceuces  ’  very  imperfectly 
trustworthy ;  and  that  further  acquaintance  with  them 


first  formed  'when  portions  of  them  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  public.  The  most  remarkable,  or  at  least 
the  most  generally  interesting,  of  these,  related  to  the 
‘Junius’  secret,  and  its  partial  commimication  to  her¬ 
self.  They  are  to  be  found  in  a  well-known  letter, 
addressed  by  her  on  March  23, 1846,  to  Edward  Dubois, 
an  intimate  of  Francis  in  his  later  years,  and  who  had 
occasionally  acted  as  his  fiiendly  amanuensis.^  This 

^  This  gentleman  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  wiitiug  for  the  London 
press,  and  was  one  of  Perry^s  distinguished  staff  on  the  Chronicle.  He  was 
an  especial  friend,  and  protegd,  of  Tom  Hill,  who  is  best  hnowu  to  the 
present  generation  through  the  notices  of  him  by  Theodore  Hook.  ^  Dubois’ 
articles’  (says  a  MS.  notice  of  him  among  Jlr.  Parlces’s  papers,  ^were  of 
various  kinds,  but  they  chiefly  consisted  of  epigrams,  impromptus,  and 
satirical  poetry,  each  piece  (or  at  least  most  of  them)  being  distinguished 
by  a  Greek  quotation,  at  its  bead.  He  seemed  most  at  home  in  satire,  and 
much  of  it  was  intermingled  with  his  conversation  ;  he  might  be  said  indeed 
to  have  a  sarcastic  cast  of  countenance,  though  by  no  means  an  ill-natured 
one ;  he  was  in  truth  good-tempered  and  amiable  in  private  life.’ 

Dubois  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  obtained  the  office  of  deputy  clerk  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Court,  or  ^  Court  of  Conscience.’  Many  stories  are  related 
of  his  wit  and  oddity,  and  tendency  to  mystification.  He  once  lost,  through 
some  change  of  ownership,  his  post  as  editor  of  a  magazine.  ^  His  articles  ’ 
says  the  same  notice,  ‘  had  contributed  mucb  to  its  success,  and  not  feeling  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  conduct  which  led  to  the  depriving  him  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  he  resorted  to  a  whimsical  mode  of  revenge.  He  wrote,  anonymously’’, 
a  very  grave  and  serious  article  about  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  stating,  amongst  other  things,  that  they  ploicgliecl  hj  moonlight.  The 
editor  who  succeeded  him  not  suspecting  any  hoax,  and  thinking  the  article 
one  of  ciu'ious  research,  without  any  hesitation  inserted  it.  Dubois  then 
pounced  upon  him  in  one  of  the  daily  journals,  and  proving  (as  of  course  he 
could  easily  do)  that  the  article  was  altogether  a  fabrication,  he  contended, 
that  it  was  so  absurd  upon  the  face  of  it  that  the  editor,  in  gi'^ing  it  in¬ 
sertion,  showed  his  utter  disqualification  for  the  office  which  he  had  assumed. 
This  was  rather  a  cruel  joke.  The  editor  (his  name  not  Iniown  or  forgotten) 
felt  very  sore,  as  might  of  course  be  expected  ;  he  defended  himself  in  one 
of  the  public  journals  as  well  as  he  could,  hut  did  not  know  (at  least  for  a 
time)  the  real  author  of  the  hoax,  as  Dubois  still  wore  an  anonymous  mask.’ 

Dubois  was  undoubtedly  much  connected  with  Sir  P.  Prancis  in  the  last 
period  of  the  latter’s  life.  Some  of  the  letters  printed  in  this  chapter  are 
in  his  handwriting.  According  to  his  own  accoimt  (see  note  to  Vol.  1.  Ch, 
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with  the  recommendation  to  keep  it  private  and  study  it 
attentively.  Such  pregnant  hints  as  this  he  undoubtedly 
now  and  then  gave  her.  But  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  made  direct  confession,  even  to  herself. 

The  scattered  extracts  which  follow  are  from  her 
various  memoranda ;  some  apparently  intended  for 
publication ;  others  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  : — 

‘  So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  long-contested 
subject  of  “Junius,”  that  nothing  seems  wanting  to  the 
external  proof,  and  all  that  now  was  required  to  settle  the 
contest  for  ever  was  for  a  man  of  Sir  Philip’s  known  honour 
to  confess  it,  or  to  betray  himself  in  such  a  way  that  it 
should  be  equivalent  to  confession ;  as  it  was  scarcely 
possible,  when  the  subject  was  brought  so  forward  as  the 
book  (Junius  Identified)  had  done  about  two  years  before 
his  death,  that  he  should,  in  the  confidence  of  intimacy, 
never  have  made  any  declaration  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  His  conduct  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  publication  of  that  book  placed  him  shall  therefore  be 
the  subject  of  my  enquiry  .  .  .  Had  he  ever  had 
sufficient  reliance  on  the  discretion  of  any  one  person 
who  was  near  his  heart  to  think  the  secret  would  be  as 
safe  in  his  bosom  as  his  own,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
not  have  given  himself  the  pleasure  of  unburdening  his 
mind  .  .  .  But,  it  may  be  said,  why  should  Sir  Pliihp 
wish  the  secret  to  be  preserved  after  his  death.?  The 
reasons  for  it  were  many,  and  in  his  opinion  infinitely 
overvalued  the  pleasure  of  thinking  it  would  be  known 
when  he  was  no  more.  He  said  that  so  long  as  the 
author  could  not  be  certainly  ascertained  the  work  would 
preserve  a  greater  interest,  would  be  studied  and  re¬ 
studied  to  assist  the  investigation  of  the  secret,  and  that 


■written  tlie  pamphlet,  and  to  intimate  that,  if  lie  had,  he 
should  expect  an  apology  or  satisfaction.’  It  is  dillicult, 
notwithstanding  the  lady’.s  authority,  to  imiigine  siuJi  a 
]')roceeding  on  the  part  of  Canning  towards  a  man  of  Sir 
Philip’s  age.  Of  course,  tlicre  was  no  delay  in  removing 
so  idle  a  misunderstanding.  The  attack  itself  is  ])rinted 
as  the  ‘Suppressed  Letter  to  the  Light  lion.  Oeorgc 
Canning,’  1818,  and  went  throngli  several  edition.s.  Mr. 
Parkes  and  Lady  Prancis  attributed  it  to  Mr.  llobhouse, 
the  present  Lord  Brorrghton.  Prancis  was  in  truth  partial 
to  Canning,  from  whom  he  had  received  kindness.cH,  in 
the  matter  of  Captain  Thi(;kno.sse  among  others  ;  and,  [>os- 
sibly,  he  foresaw  also  in  Inni  the  future  Liberal  leader. 

The  last  years  of  Prancis  were  S])ent  in  much  HuHoring 
under  a  very  painful  disorder  :  inlliiinmation  of  the  ])]•(«- 
trato  gLind.  Put,  notwitlistanding  this  visitation,  lie  re¬ 
mained  singularly  free  from  the  ordinary  inlirinities  of 
old  age.  Ills  bodily  strength  seemed  but  little  abated, 
the  power  of  his  uiiderstanding  almost  as  iresh  us  ever, 
his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  around  him  as 
great.  Lady  Prancis  has  left  the  following  memoranda 
respecting  this  final  portion  of  his  long  career  : — 

‘Though  his  house  in  St.  James’s  Street  was  a  very 
handsome  one,  he  saw  very  little  of  it  but  when  he  liud 
company,  except  the  three  rooms  on  the  ground  lloor, 
peculiarly  his ;  and  from  them  ho  banished  all  trouble¬ 
some  finery.  Artificial  wants  destroy  that  independence 
which  was  the  governing  passion  of  his  soul.  I’erfect 
liberty  and  independence  were  as  necessuiy  to  liim  as  air 
and  light :  and  the  idea  of  death  was  more  welcome  to  liiin 
than  the  thought  of  ever  being  in  the  power  of  anyone. 
He  dreaded  to  be  subjected  to  the  infirmities  of  age; 
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about  in  his  apartment  was  to  have  plenty  of  the  pui'est 
water.  It  was  his  first  enquiry  at  every  place,  and  he 
would  not  have  lived  at  the  most  beautiful  place  where 
this  was  wanting.  Though  perfectly  negligent  of  dress, 
and  wearing  his  clothes  till  he  became  attached  to  them 
from  custom,  and  they  truly  deserved  the  name  of  habits, 
he  never  failed,  till  within  a  few  days  before  his  death,  of 
being  washed  from  head  to  foot  every  day  with  the 
coldest  water,  and  was  perpetually  rinsing  his  mouth  with 
the  same.  Whether,  like  Alexander,  the  heat  of  his  iiature 
had  scorched  out  all  tendency  to  humour,  it  is  certain 
there  never  was  a  purer  habit  of  body  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  existence.  As  he  lay  on  his  death  bed,  his  breath 
was  as  sweet  as  a  child’s.  He  never  had  the  least  visible 
transpiration ;  and  as  if  the  incorruptibility  of  his  mind 
had  extended  to  his  body,  eight  days  after  his  death, 
when  he  was  finally  deposited  in  his  last  mansion,  no 
visible  change  had  taken  place.  He  had  the  happiness  of 
Ins  last  prayers  being  listened  to,  and  of  never  becoming 
a  painful  object  to  those  who  loved  him.  He  said  his 
father  had  dragged  on  existence  for  some  years,  sensible 
only  of  his  own  decay.  But  Sir  Phihp  preserved  not 
only  his  vigorous  and  brilliant  faculties  but  the  means  of 
expressing  them  to  the  last.  He  may  be  said  never  to 
have  become  old.  Ilis  eyes,  cars,  voice,  and  articulation, 
never  bore  the  least  stamp  of  age.  He  was  as  quick  in 
conception  and  retort  the  week  before  his  death  a.s  ever. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  his  temperance  and  moderation 
in  his  indulgences,  and  hardy  habits,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  painful  disorder  which  afflicted  him,  he  preserved 
such  extraordinary  faculties  of  mind  and  body.’ 

It  was  the  belief  of  Lady  Francis  that  his  personal  feel- 


•\vliilst  tlicy  wci'c  Hefir(.'.lung  it  to  gratify  curiosity  or  to 
support  opinion.  He  knew  the  circumstances  attending 
its  pul)lic.ati(.)n  liad  added  greatly  to  its  popularity  and 
circulation.  It  was,  as  it  wore,  public  property.  Every 
man  of  liUnatnre  felt  an  interest  in  it,  from  having  some 
system  of  his  own  in  which  his  penetration  might  be 
shown  in  disc.ovcriug  the  mysterious  writer.  He  said  if 
it  was  once  decidedly  fixed,  that  interest  would  cease, 
and  the  work  would  be  laid  on  the  shelf  with  other 
will  ers  of  equal  merit  .  .  .  He  considered  the  secret  the 
life!  of  thej  work,  the  vivifying  principle.  He  had  other 
powerful  motives.  Too  many  people  of  high  rank  had 
fallen  under  the.  two-edged  sword  of  “Junius  ”  to  whom  or 
to  their  descendants  Mr.  Francis  felt  in  after  times  deeply 
indebted,  and  sometimes  he  was  aware  that  he  had  been 
unjust,  and  had  taken  too  severe  a  revenge  for  trifling  or 
faru'ied  injuries.  To  so  quick  a  sense  of  moral  justice  as 
he  had,  this  sensation  was  intolerable,  and  I  have  seen  an 
agony  and  irritability  attend  the  idea  of  its  being  fixed 
upon  him  that  must  have  had  its  source  from  woimded 
consc.iencc,  and  the  dread  of  tlie  world’s  being  able  to 
a('c,use.  him  of  that  most  horrilfle  of  all  vices,  ingratitude. 
He  also  thought  it  possible  that  the  offences  of  the  father 
might,  in  a  certain  quarfi'.r,  be  visited  upon  the  children. 
He  was  certainly  extremely  alanned  when  he  heard 
of  the  woi’k  calle.d  ‘Munius  Identified,”  and  refused  for 
many  months  to  read  it,  lest  lu!  should  find  something 
that  might  nccesHitatc  him  to  make  some  declaration,  and 
he  detested  the  falsehood  ho  might  be  drawn  into,  though 
to  reconcile  himself  witli  him.self  he  used  often  to  say  that 
no  man  Avas  obliged  to  criminate  himself  in  a  court 
of  justice  .  .  .  When  at  length  ho  was  convinced  that 


consideration,  he  was  persuaded  to  read  it ;  but  being  at 
that  time  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  north,  he  did  not 
venture  to  expose  the  emotions  which  the  perusal  miglit 
occasion  to  any  observer,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
room  for  that  purpose.  But  it  was  evident  upon  his 
return  to  the  family  that  he  had  been  greatly  agitated  ; 
past  scenes,  of  which  a  long  coiu'se  of  years  had  deadened 
the  remembrance,  had  probably  boon  recalled  to  his 
mind,  and  all  the  feehngs  and  anxieties  of  the  time  long 
laid  to  rest  had  started  up  like  spirits  from  their  silent 
graves  and  passed  before  him  :  his  chocks  burned,  and 
his  eye  betrayed  what  was  passing  within  lum  .  .  .  lie; 
was  undoubtedly  relieved  by  finding  that  the  pj-oofs  W(;re 
not  more  undeniably  conclusive,  and  he  said  soon 
afterwards  to  a  confidential  friend  that  he  o.oidd  have 
put  tlie  writer  upon  a  track  which  would  have  lixc:d  it, 
and  that  lie  was  very  glad  to  find  that  he  had  niissiul  it. 
But  whether  this  Avas  a  fidse  light,  or  whether  he  alluded 
to  himself  or  another,  it  was  at  least  owning  that  he 
knew  who  was  “Junius.”  The  ])ersou  to  wlioinhc  spoke; 
never  chose  to  press  him  upon  tlic  subject,  knowing  that 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  questioned  .  .  .  Ih; 
had  indeed  such  a  horror  of  being  questioned  that  one 
day,  in  a  party,  when  the  conversation  had  been  u])oii 
this  subject,  a  gentleman  who  was  going  to  make  some 
enquiry  of  a  cliiTercnt  uature,  and  prefaced  it  wi(,h  “  i^ir 
Philip,  give  me  leave  to  ask  one  question,”  was  inteiTuptial 
by  the  startling  words,  in  his  most  peremptory  juauner, 
“At  your  peril,  sir!  ”  At  his  return  to  town, finding  many 
of  his  political  acquaintances  either  hinted  at,  or  rallied 
him  upon,  his  secrecy,  he  withdrew  his  name  from 
Brookes’s  Club,  of  Avhicli  he  had  been  a  member  .so  many 


purpose,  as  ne  uaa  taways  met  witn  me  greaiesi  con¬ 
sideration  and  kindness  there,  particularly  since  his  age 
and  long  standing  had  made  him  a  kind  of  father  of  the 
club,  he  was  inflexible.  hTothing  but  a  strong  and  secret 
motive  would  have  induced  him  to  do  it,  as  it  was  very 
convenient,  being  so  near  his  house,  and  a  constant 
resource  when  he  wished  for  society.  He  knew  that 
he  could  not  continue  his  name  without  being  tempted 
to  go,  and  as  at  that  time  he  never  met  with  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  w'ho  did  not  mention  the  book  to  him,  he  felt  that  it 
was  a  necessary  sacrifice  .  .  . 

‘Few  people  who  lived  so  much  in  the  world  were 
so  little  really  known  as  Sir  Philip.  Neither  his  wit 
or  wisdom,  his  understanding  or  temper,  were  done 
justice  to.  The  confirmed  habit  of  his  hfe,  begun  in 
secretaryships  to  high  official  characters,  where  an  in¬ 
judicious  word  woxild  have  been  treason,  which  fitted  him 
for  the  marvellous  self-command  required  by  a  “  Junius,” 
was  evident  to  those  who  watched  him  narrowly.  In 
every  word  that  fell  from  him  in  society,  he  seemed,  as 
at  chess,  to  see  ten  moves  before  him,  and  to  be  on  his 
guard  not  to  lay  his  game  open  by  any  of  them.  He 
was  ever  on  his  guard  against  himself.  In  company  he 
never  would  allow  himself  to  be  questioned,  and  some¬ 
times  gave  such  answers  as  the  querist  was  little  inclined 
to  provoke  again.  This  restraint  was  a  great  disadvantage 
to  his  conversational  powers  and  social  qualities,  of  which 
the  greatest  charm  consists  in  a  careless  abandon,  when 
the  mind  is  so  enriched  by  study  and  so  fertile  by 
nature  as  his.  To  see  Mm  in  Ms  true  character,  you 
must  see  him  with  the  few  in  whose  faith  and  discretion 
he  confided;  who,  he  knew,  would  neither  take  advantage 
of  an  inadvertent  admission,  ask  him  an  ensnaring 


they  made.  Francis,  ■with  such,  was  a  different  man 
from  Francis  in  society.  There  he  dared  only  flash  a 
moment,  and  shut  up  the  cloud  again  in  thicker  darkness. 
Sheridan,  Burke,  Fox,  Erskine,  and  the  other  wits  of  that 
brilliant  day,  bad  no  such  incubus  to  weigh  down  their 
free  spu'its.  Then:  bosoms’  lords  sat  lightly  on  their 
thrones  during  the  splendid  reunions  of  Devonshire  and 
Carlton  Houses.  This  prevented  Sir  Philip  from  being 
popiflar  in  the  world,  or  beloved  except  by  the  few  wdio 
saw  him  without  his  armour,  like  Achilles  in  his  tent, 
who  never  appears  to  such  advantage. 

‘Ho  man  loves  another  who  perceives  that  not  only 
his  heart  is  closed  to  him,  but  his  mind  also  ;  that  he  has  no 
confidence  in  him ;  and  this  was  the  fate  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  with  the  excep)tion  of  two  or  three  people  wliose 
penetration  made  them  discover  the  secret  and  rmder- 
stand  his  situation.  The  principal  of  these  was  Edmund 
Burke.  He  saw  so  much  of  Francis  that  it  was  impossible, 
with  his  skill  in  language  and  in  character-,  that  he  could 
fail ;  but  his  great  and  delicate  soul  never  embarrassed 
his  friend  by  an  intimation  on  the  subject.  Sir  Philip 
found  out  Mr.  Burke’s  belief  by  his  avoiding  it  dmlng 
their  almost  interminable  conversations  under  the  groves 
at  East  Sheen  on  every  publication  of  any  interest,  and 
by  the  way  in  which  he  tinned  off  any  convei'sation  that 
might  bring  Francis  into  a  dilemma.  Once,  at  Mr. 
Burke’s  table,  a  gentleman  who  was  rather  noted  for 
cross-questioning  and  boundless  curiosity,  on  “  Junius  ” 
being  mentioned,  turned  suddenly  to  Mr.  Francis,  and' 
said,  “  \  oil,  sir,  were  in  the  W ar  Office  about  that  time ;  do 
you  think  that  anyone  in  your  department,  as  many  assert, 
was  the  writer  ?  ”  Before  Mr.  Francis  had  time  to  reply 
(as  it  required  some  consideration,  if  Burke  believed  him 
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gradation  of  falsehood  in  his  eyes),  that  noble-minded 
person  spai'ed  him,  with  apparent  carelessness,  but  real 
dexterity ;  he  seemed  to  recover  from  a  reverie,  and 
started  a  subject  which  he  Imew  was  his  guest’s  hobby. 
The  bait  took,  he  followed  the  lead,  and  “Junius”  was 
mentioned  no  more  at  that  sitting.  Another  person, 
at  another  time,  in  Burke’s  presence  said,  “  Francis,  do 
you  believe  Lord  Chatham  wrote  any  of  Junius’s  letters, 
or  knew  the  author?”  To  which  he  answered,  “I  can’t 
tell.”  At  that  moment  he  met  Burke’s  eyes,  who  raised 
his  hand  to  his  chin,  rubbing  his  mouth  to  hitle  an 
involuntary  smile,  but  his  eyes  above  said  as  plainly  as 
eyes  could  say,  “  I  know  you  can’t.”  It  should  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time,  and  till  the  “Junius 
Identified  ”  came  out,  Francis  had  so  skilfully  managed 
the  ailair  as  to  be  not  even  suspected.  He  might  talk  on 
it,  play  with  it,  like  any  other.  Had  he  avoided  it 
obviously,  or  shown  irritability  on  the  subject,  it  would 
have  bred  suspicion.  His  cue  was  to  observe  what 
the  many  said  and  did,  and  say  and  do  likewise.  But 
when  the  charge  came  out,  his  situation  was  entirely 
changed.  He  must  either  stop  all  questions,  and  the 
avenues  to  them,  or  give  a  straightforward,  undoubted 
denial,  or  admit  its  truth.  I  have  explained  why  he 
could  not  do  the  latter.  I  need  not  give  reasons  why 
Junius  would,  if  possible,  avoid  the  second.  Thus  the 
first  must  have  been  his  choice,  and  we  find  it  Avas.  His 
answer  to  Mr.  Eogers,  at  Lord  Holland’s,  was  from 
necessity,  not  choice.  He  made  it  with  regret,  for  he  had 
only  lately  made  his  acquaintance,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  his  manners  and  conversation.  Junius 
could  not  allow  himself  to  be  questioned  after  the  book 
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Eogers  prevented  its  ever  being  attempted  again.  ^  Sir 
Philip  related  all  his  anecdotes  relative  to  “  Jtmius”  withoTit 
either  contradicting  or  avowing  the  identity ;  he  knew 
iny  opinion,  and  left  me  to  draw  my  own  inferences. 
He  never  mentioned  Burke  without  some  expression 
of  love  and  admiration,  and  the  tears  were  in  his 
eyes  when  he  told  me  the  above  as  proofs  of  his  con¬ 
sideration  for  his  friend’s  feelings  as  well  as  his  convictions 
on  the  subject  of  “Junius.”  The  pursuit  at  one  time 
was  so  unremitting,  and  the  danger  of  discovery  so 
great,  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  every  art  in  practice 
to  secure  his  safety ;  he  had  not  only  to  hide  his  secret 
but  to  appear  incapable  of  hiding  it.  Volto  sciolto, 
petto  stretto,  was  never  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  not 
unfrequently  on  his  tongue,  when  wdth  tlie  few  he  could 
trust.  After  the  “  Junius  Identified  ”  appeared,  I  was  rvith 
him  one  day  when  he  was  reading  something  on  the 
subject.  He  suddenly  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 
As  he  had  bid  me  take  no  notice  whenever  he  exclaimed, 
or  anathematised,  or  laughed,  or  stamped,  or  muttered 
curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  as  he  read  (and  I  have  witnessed 
aU  when  reading  the  debates),  I  took  no  notice,  but 
observed  the  place  he  was  reading.  When  I  had  an 
opportunity,  I  looked  for  the  passage  that  had  so 
irresistibly  overcome  his  gravity ;  it  was  the  relation  of 
Dr.  Parr’s  opinion  of  himself  in  connection  with  “  Junius.” 
“No,  sir,  Francis  did  not  virrite  those  letters;  he  is  too 
brave  to  fear  the  disclosure,  and  too  vain  to  keep  it  to 
himself.  Francis  could  not  keep  a  secret ;  it  would  be 
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sentence  of  a  dictator  in  literature  which  tickled  him 
so  much,  and  I  found  out  from  his  conversation  that  day 
that  it  had  been  a  great  enjoyment  to  him,  during  his 
long  incognito,  to  hear  these  mistakes  of  the  infallible. 
Dr.  Parr  had  fallen  into  the  snare  that  “Junius” set  for 
those  who  presumed  to  penetrate  into  the  cloud  he 
wrapped  himself  in.  Had  Dr.  Parr  possessed  much 
knowledge  of  character,  he  would  have  been  very  sure 
that  “  Junius  ”  was  not  a  man  pour  s’affi.cher  as  a  profound 
secret-keeper ;  if  he  were,  his  secrecy  would  never  have 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Dr.  Parr  had  seen  very 
little  of  Sir  Philip ;  they  had  only  met  at  a  few  Whig 
dinners,  but  tlrere  was  an  originality  and  peculiarity  about 
him  that  would  make  a  penetrating  man  hesitate  before 
he  decided  on  his  powers  and  qualities  of  mind.  Had 
Dr.  Parr  possessed  more  than  meets  the  eye,  he  might 
liave  suspected  that  such  was  the  case  with  Sir  Phihp. 
A  coasting  voyage  does  not  make  a  man  acquainted  with 
all  the  interior  of  a  great  country.  The  Doctor  would 
have  done  better,  with  so  superficial  a  knowledge  as 
he  had  on  the  subject,  to  answer  as  Sir  Philip  did  when 
asked  if  he  thought  Edmund  Buike  was  the  author — “  I 
agree  with  Momus  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if 
every  man  had  a  window  in  his  bosom  ;  but  as  he  has 
not,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  neither  satisfy  your  curiosity 
nor  my  own  on  tins  point.”  ’ 

To  the  following  paper  of  memoranda,  which  I  find 
together  with  those  of  Lady  Francis,  I  am  unable  to  as¬ 
sign  an  author.  It  was  evidently  not  her  ladyship,  but  a 
man,  and  some  one  who  had  an  early  and  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject  of  it ; — 

‘  The  influences  which  surround  us  in  these  days  of 


meu  markedly  distinguished  by  tone,  phrase,  and  bearing, 
from  the  generality  of  the  class  to  -which  they  belong. 
There  is  a  conventional  standard  in  these  matters,  which 
aU  English  gentlemen  now  approach,  though  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sides.  It  was  happy  for  the  subj  ect  of  this  memoir 
that  he  hved  in  a  time  when  originahty  was  pardonable, 
and  the  manners  expressed  the  man.  Probably  he  never 
could  have  subdued  his  vehemence  of  gesture,  and  toned 
down  his  energetic  phrase,  to  suit  the  decorous  indifference, 
the  guarded  generahties,  of  modern  conversation ;  certainly 
he  could  not  have  done  so  -without  losing  much  of  what 
marked  him  even  in  an  age  of  remarkable  men.  He 
spoke  as  he  thought,  without  fear  and  without  disguise,aud 
his  movements  indicated  the  emotions  that  stirred  him. 
Lord  Brougham’s  personal  sketch  of  him,  in  his  “  States¬ 
men  of  the  Eeign  of  George  III.”  admii'ably  portrays  his 
singularities  of  demeanour.  But  his  Lordship’s  limits 
forbade  more  than  a  slight  though  masterly  sketch.  Let 
us  try,  while  there  are  yet  living  those  who  can  judge 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  portraiture,  to  convey  a  fuller  im¬ 
pression  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  one  who  was 
like  nobody  but  himself.  We  have  already  said  that  Sir 
Philip  Prancis  was  strikingly  handsome.  Several  portraits 
taken  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  one  of  which  has 
furnished  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,^  remain  to  attest 
the  fine  form  of  his  head  and  the  classical  chiselling  of 
the  features.  A  phrenologist  would  have  especially 
admired  the  type  of  the  ear,  which  was  small,  delicately 
moulded,  and  set  far  back.  His  figure  was  tall,  erect, 
and  well  proportioned,  but  with  no  remarkable  muscular 
development.  His  whole  mien  and  carriage  were  calcu- 

^  1  suppose,  of  an  intended  biography. 


lated  to  attract  notice  in  any  circle  and  under  any'circum- 
stances ;  yet  it  might  be  said  that  both  face  and  figure 
Avere  but  half  seen  in  repose.  When  his  feelings  ivere 
deeply  stirred,  every  featui'e,  every  gesture,  spoke.  Even 
late  in  hfe  his  colour  would  rise,  his  lip  quiver,  his  eyes 
seem  to  flash  fire.  Pacing  rapidly  forward  as  if  to  pursue 
a  thought,  he  would  suddenly  turn  short  round,  dravr 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  “  with  a  sweeping  of  the 
arm,”  evolve  some  epigrammatic  sentence  or  well-rounded 
quotation.  Even  his  own  family,  habituated  as  they  were 
to  these  sudden  interruptions  of  the  measured  tread  with 
which  he  loved  to  pace  up  and  down  the  utmost  length 
that  a  small  suite  of  rooms  would  alloAv  him,  were  some¬ 
times  startled  by  the  vehemence  of  the  outbreak ;  and 
strangers  were  absolutely  electrified.  A  near  relative  of 
Lady  Erancis  has  frequently  related  to  the  writer  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  she  first  heard  one  of  these  for¬ 
cible  soliloquies.  A  passage  from  “  Junius  ”  had  been 
cited  in  support  of  some  political  view.  He  caught  it  up, 
illustrated  it,  capped  it  by  a  fresh  quotation  from  the 
same  source,  and  finally  summed  up  his  energetic  ap¬ 
proval  in  these  Avords,  delivered  ore  rotiindo  : — 

‘  “  And  thus  it  always  is  Avith  the  asserter  of  great 
principles : — 

Ilowo’er  by  Polly  or  by  Paction  cross’d, 

IIo  iinds  the  gen’rous  labour  was  not  lost, 

Enjoys  the  honours  destined  to  his  naine^ 

And  lives  instanter  in  his  future  fame. 

“I  had  never  before,”  said  his  hearer  (of  whose  presence, 
by  the  bye,  he  seemed  utterly  regardless  while  thus  de¬ 
claiming),  “suspected  his  connection  with  ‘  Junius I  never 
afterwards  doubted  it.”  It  Avould  not  unfrequently  happen 
that  the  eye  was  but  little  aided  by  the  ear  in  tracing  the 
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mau.”  So  no  man  was  less  tolerant  of  a  tedious  or  bhm- 
dei'ing  story.  An  intimate  acquaintance,  in  speaking  of  a 
lady  then  about  to  be  married,  made  this  singular  lapsus 
Unguce  :  “Now  you  see,  Sir  Philip,  Coke  of  Holkham  is 
her  aunt.” — “What  sir  ?  ” — “  Coke  of  Holkham,  you  know, 
is  her  aunt.”  The  repeated  blunder  irritated  more  than  it 
amused  him.  “  Do  I  understand  you  to  affirm,  sir,  that 
Coke  of  Holkham  is  her  aunt  ?  ” — “  To  be  sure  I  do.” 

“  Then,  sir,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.”  And  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  he  hurried  away  from  the  bewildered 
narrator.  I  have  already  observed  that  his  eccentricities 
of  language  and  tone  increased  with  his  years.  On  one 
occasion,  in  spite  of  his  habitual  deference  to  the  hiir  sex, 
he  was  even  betrayed  by  it  into  a  shocking  rudeness. 

Handing  Lady - down  to  supper  in  the  Bath  Assembly 

Booms,  he  was  unluckily  struck  by  the  size  of  her  hand, 
and  his  daughter,  some  yards  behind,  was  bonified  by 
hearing  him,  in  what  he  intended  for  a  whispered  “  aside  ” 
to  a  friend,  distinctly  utter  the  words,  “  Gods !  what  a 
fist !  ”  To  complete  the  absurdity,  he  had  been  dui  ing 
the  evening  maldng  himself  studiously  agreeable  to  the 
lady  in  question.  I  have  been  told  that  she  afterwards 
pardoned  the  unconscious  offence,  an  instance  of  magna¬ 
nimity  barely  credible. 

‘  In  point  of  di'ess.  Sir  Philip  was  of  the  old  school,  and, 
objected  much  to  anything  like  a  “  free-and-easy  ”  style  of 
costume.  Boots  and  trousers  in  a  drawing-room  were  an 
abomination  to  him.  His  own  dress  (late  in  his  life)  was 
often  fairly  open  to  criticism.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
make  him  believe  that  a  coat  which  had  seen  long  service 
ought  to  be  cashiered,  and  he  would  uphold  the  merits  of 
such  a  garment  in  a  manner  which  was  alternately  the 
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or  violated  friendship  he  had  burning  words  of  repre¬ 
hension  on  paper  ;  but  his  spoken  comment  scarcely  got 
beyond  a  single  word,  muttered,  as  if  to  himself,  with 
clenched  hand  and  knitted  brow,  “  Base,  base’!  He,  too, 
the  hound !  ”  In  truth,  the  superfluous  strength  of  phrase 
which  he  would  employ  on  ordinary  occasions,  with  a  view 
to  burlesque,  diminished  his  resources  for  invective,  and 
without  the  aid  of  tone  and  gesture  he  must  often  have 
been  misunderstood.  What  Coleridge  terms  “  words  of 
unmeant  bitterness  ”  were  with  him  frequent  endearments. 
“  What !  ”  he  would  exclaim,  when  told  by  his  eldest 
daughter  that  the  little  ones  had  been  rather  noisy, 
“•  what !  do  they  rebel  ?  Those  green  dragons,  those 
sucking  furies — do  they  rebel  ?  ”  On  receiving  a  visit 
from  his  grandchildren,  his  first  sentence  was  generally 
addressed  to  the  servant,  “Bring  chocolate;  young  ravens 
must  be  fed  1  ”  ^  Ho  matter  what  their  sex,  his  young 
relatives  were  never  “  pets,”  or  “  darlings,”  or  “loves;  ”  he 
kept  aloof  from  the  dove-and-duckling  school  of  phrase, 
and  his  approval  of  an  amiable  and  intelligent  little  girl 
reached  its  chmax  when  he  called  her  “  an  honest  fellow.” 
Much  of  this  was  mere  whim  in  earher  life,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  became  a  set  habit.  But  it  was  doubtless  also 
connected  with  his  intense -hatred  for  any  indirectness  of 
expression,  which  he  regarded  as  a  sign  of  moral  weak¬ 
ness.  Not  only  would  he  (as  related  by  Lord  Brougham) 
stand  out  for  a  plain  “  yes,”  when  answered  with  a  tedious 
“  unquestionably,”  but  even  the  monosyllable  must  not 

^  The  writer  well  remembers  the  serio-comic  emphasis  of  tbis  order,  thoiig:li 
heard  long  before  his  promotioa  to  a  jacket.  He  would  frequently  in  child¬ 
hood  resort  to  Sir  Philip  for  comfort  wheu  he  imagined  himself  ill-treated  by 
the  nursery  authorities,  and  always  felt  a  vague  satisfaction  at  the  sonorous 
threat  (hacked  by  the  floui'ish  of  a  ponderous  stick),  ‘  Bring  them  to  me,  and 


in  trifles,  either  real  or  affected,  which  seemed  to  grow 
upon  him.  He  had  indeed  sometimes  found  amusement 
in  little  acts  of  eccentric  parsimony  long  before  anything 
like  a  habit  could  be  traced.  For  instance,  having  on  one 
occasion  gone  to  visit  his  two  youngest  daughters  at  a 
school  kept  by  two  worthy,  but,  in  his  opinion,  not  very 
profound,  ladies,  he  seemed  bent  on  a  general  mystification. 
After  running  on  for  a  long  time  in  a  strain  of  energetic 
nonsense  which  perfectly  confounded  the  governesses,  he 
took  out  sixpence,  and,  presenting  it  to  his  daughters,  de¬ 
sired  them  “to  divide  that  between  them  like  honest 
fellows  !  ”  In  a  hke  spirit,  he  would  often  stoop  suddenly 
down,  and  exclaiming,  “  Here’s  a  fine  pin  !  ”  present  the 
implement  with  an  air  of  mock  exultation  to  some  lady 
of  the  party.  But  no  doubt  in  his  later  years  he  grew 
earnest  in  some  petty  savings.  Though  neither  begging- 
letters  nor  advertisements  by  post  had  then  attained  their 
full,  development,  he  had  a  great  horror  of  paying  two¬ 
pence  for  a  printed  circular,  aird  would  sometimes  give 
stringent  orders  to  exclude  any  suspicious  document. 
On  one  occasion  the  rejected  letter  announced  to  him 
that  he  had  obtained  a  shce  of  a  new  loan  to  the  amount 
of  10,000Z.  His  friend,  Mr.  Angerstein,^  drove  up  to  the 
door  in  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon,  bringine:  back 
the  golden  tidings  which  had  been  returned  on  his"" hands 
with  the  civil  truism  that  “  he  supposed  there  had  been 
some  mistake.”  Sir  Philip’s  confidential  servant,  Yarrow,^ 

A  memter  of  a  great  Russian  house,  best  imown  ns  the  connoisseur 
whose  collection  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Gallery. 

_  “  The  final  parting  between  this  faithful  servant  and  his  master  was  a 
singular  i^tance  of  romance  in  real  life.  One  night,  on  Sir  Philip’s  return 
from  the  Hou.se,  Yarrow,  now  old,  and  rarely  quitting  the  porter's  chair  in 


that,  after  the  •warning  he  had  received  on  the  subject,  it 
would  have  been  “  as  much  as  his  place  was  worth  ”  to 
take  it  from  the  postman.  I  had  frequently,  said  his 
daughter  in  describing  the  scene,  seen  my  father  blush, 
but  when  we  brought  this  home  to  him,  he  absolutely 
crimsoned :  “  But  indeed,  sir,”  said  I,  “  it  was  Avorth  two¬ 
pence.”  “  Pshaw !  ”  he  answered  angrily,  “  it  was  merely 
my  detestation  of  those  vile  cii'culars.”  HoAvever,  he  sat 
down,  and  dashed  off  a  note  of  apology  in  his  best  style. 
But  in  general  he  rather  affected  than  disclaimed  a 
systematic  economy.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  large  com¬ 
pany,  he  enunciated,  as  the  most  valuable  result  of  a 
life’s  experience,  the  following  pithy  sentence  :  “  Never 
give,  never  lend,  never  pay  anything  to  anybody  on  any 
account.” 

‘  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  shrank  from  giving. 
On  the  contrary,  after  access  to  various  records  of  his 
expenditure  from  his  youth  up,  I  can  affirm  that  to  his 
family  and  friends  he  was  singularly  open-handed,  and 
was  readily  moved  by  a  tale  of  distress  from  any  quarter. 
But  he  would  give  in  his  own  way.  Late  in  life  he  used 
to  look  in  the  newspaper  for  reports  of  fires  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  drive  to  the  spot  with  a  well-stocked  purse, 
which  he  was  sure  to  bring  home  empty.  “  Don’t  talk  to 
me,”  he  would  say  on  any  expostulation ;  “  these  poor 
people  have  lost  everything.”  His  taste 'for  this  sort  of 
giving  grew  with  his  years,  and  in  fact  his  real  kindness 

the  hall,  encountered  his  master  'with  a  face  of  portentous  length.  He  must 
quit  him  that  night  I  This  resolution — quite  a  sudden  one — 'was  prompted  hy 
what  may  he  tei'med  ^conjugal  aversion.’  Thirty  years  before  that  time  his 
wife  and  he  had  deliberately  parted  company  in  India :  ^and  now/  said  poor 
Yarrow,  'she  has  found  me  out,  and  proposes  that  we  should  live  together. 
She  is  coming  to  me  again  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  I’m  determined  she 
shan’t  find  me.’  Nothing  could  shake  his  purpose,  and  at  cockcrow  next 


grew  iucorrigible.  He  learnt  to  judge  of  actions  mildly, 
and,  to  use  his  own  language,  “  was  just  learning  how  to 
live  in  the  world  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  it.” 
He  sometimes  alarmed  his  friends  (and  few  men  had 
more),  often  startled  them ;  but  even  the  most  nervous 
loved  more  than  they  dreaded  him. 

‘  Hothing,  however,  grows  so  insipid  by  lapse  of  time  as 
personal  anecdote.  The  allusions  become  indistinct,  the 
words  lose  the  original  seasoning  of  tone  and  gesture, 
the  facts  lose  their  interest,  and  even  their  authenticity  is 
apt  to  be  called  in  question  when  proof  has  become  impos¬ 
sible.  With  a  multitude  of  recorded  traits  at  my  disposal 
for  the  illustration  of  the  powerful  and  peculiar  character 
with  which  I  am  dealing,  I  cannot  content  myself  either 
as  to  the  selection  or  the  mode  of  narrating.  To  conclude 
with  a  well-chosen  example  is  more  desirable  than  easy. 
The  following,  however,  is  at  least  highly  charactei’istic, 
and  was  communicated  a  few  years  since  by  the  only 
witness  of  the  scene,  on  whom  it  had  evidently  made  a 
deep  impression.  “  Late  one  night,”  said  the  narrator  (a 
medical  man  in  Kent,  who  recalled  the  facts  in  extreme 
old  age),  “  I  was  summoned  to  Hothfield,  to  see  a  gentle¬ 
man  there  who  was  suddenly  taken  iR.  I  arrived  long 
after  midnight,  when  Lord  Thanet  and.  his  other  guests 
were  in  bed,  and  was  shown  into  Sir  Philip  Francis’s  sleep¬ 
ing-room.  To  my  astonishment,  I  found  my  patient  in  full 
dress,  and  though  evidently  in  severe  pain,  striding  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room.  Scarcely  waiting  for  me  to  feel  his 
pulse  or  enquire  as  to  his  symptoms,  he  broke  out  thus, 

‘Well,  Mr. - ,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  I  know  I 

am  very  01 ;  if  you  think  Pm  going  to  die,  teU  me  so  at 
once.  I  can’t  die  here,  it’s  impossible  ;  so  if  you  can’t  do 
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post  up  to  town,  settle  my  papers,  see  Dr.  Warren,  and 
die  like  a  gentleman  !  ’ 

The  following  was  communicated  to  kfr.  Parkes  by  the 
Dean  of  Bristol : — 

‘  About  the  time  that  “Junius  Identified”  was  published, 
a  party  was  assembled 'at  Youngsbury,  in  Essex,  which 
included  the  Kings,  man  and  wife  ;  Mrs.  King  had  been  a 
Miss  Giles.  The  book  had  been  sent  down  to  Youngs¬ 
bury,  and  was  the  subject  of  conversation.  Mrs.  King 
heard  some  of  the  party  speaking  of  the  facsimiles 
of  Junius’s  handwriting,  inserted  in  the  book.  Having 
looked  at  them,  she  said.  “  I  know  that  handwriting  well.” 
“  Whose,  then,  is  it?  ”  asked  some  one.  “  Philip  Pran- 
cis’s.” — “How  do  you  know  ?” — “  When  I  was  young,  and 
first  going  into  society  at  Bath,  I  received  letters  and  poetry 
from  an  anonymous  admirer  written  in  a  feigned  hand; 
these  were  afterwards  traced  to  Phihp  Erancis.” — “  Have 
you  preserved  those  papers  ?  ” — “  Yes,  and  not  only  pre¬ 
served  them,  but  I  have  got  them  here.” — “Well,  then,  get 
them,  and  let  us  look  at  them.”  Having  been  looked  at, 
the  whole  party  assented  that  the  hands  were  identical. 
This  was  told  me  by  the  Dube  of  Bedford.’ 

With  reference  to  this  anecdote  ;  there  are  among  the 
Erancis  papers  several  little  copies  of  ‘  vers  cle  societe," 
Avritten  by  Sir  Philip,  chiefly  for  ladies,  some  with,  and 
some  without,  the  names  of  the  per’sons  addressed.  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  afford  space  for  the 
insertion  of  compositions  only  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  the  hour,  and  neither  better  nor  worse  than  numbers 
of  similar  performances  by  men  of  great,  but  not  poetical, 
ability.  But  I  may  observe  that  none  of  those  which  I 


to  Ms  son,  the  eminent  poet,  by  whom  it  was  obligingly 
communicated  to  Mr.  Parkes  (Ms  father — the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  poet — was  a  contemporary  of  Junius  and  of 
Calcraft,  and  well  versed  in  the  literary  and  newspaper 
literature  of  that  time) ;  and,  further,  a  letter  from  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
contains  a  curious  anecdote.  It  was  the  impression  of 
Lady  Francis  that  her  husband,  a  great  adherent  of  the 
Bussells  in  his  later  days,  always  laboured  under  a 
consciousness  of  having  done  the  family  some  wrong  in 
early  life. 

Paris,  January  1864.  • 

Dear  Robert, — Of  every  bnndred  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  readers,  ninety- 
nine  lay  the  book  dovm  fully  persuaded  that  Junius  was  silenced  by 
government  with  an  enormous  bribe  .  .  .  When  !Mr.  Parkes’  book 
comes  out,  that  opinion  will  be  classed  among  one  of  our  vulgar 
errors,  and  I  for  one  shall  feel  happy  in  having  that  important 
question  settled,  which  I  have  hitherto  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  compounding  of  felony.  My  father  was  in  London  during  the 
period  of  Junius.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  when  a  Junins  was 
out,  so  eager  was  everyone  to  know  the  contents  that  in  every 
cofiee-honse,  &c.  when  Woodfall’s  paper  came  in,  some  gentleman, 
standing  upon  a  chair  or  a  table,  read  it  alond  to  the*  company,  so 
impatient  were  all  to  hear  it.  I  have  always  considered  Calcraft  to 
have  been.  ‘  the  exulting  demon  of  this  storm,’  and  feel  conviction 
that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  particular  respecting  it. 
Por  although,  from  his  want  of  a  liberal  education,  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  writer,  yet  he  possessed  all  that  keen  observation  and 
shrewd  cunning  so  frequently  observable  in  that  rank  of  life  from 
which  he  originally  rose.  The  most  popular  account  we  have  of  him 
is  to  be  found  in  Miss  Bellamy’s  '  Memoirs/  which  may  be  picked  up 
everywhere. 

Duke  of  Bedford  to  Sir  David  Brewster, 

January  14,  1837. 

My  dear  Sir  David, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  7th,  and  I  much  fear  that  I  can  give  no  satisfactory 
reply  to  your  queries  respecting  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis. 


witli  Sir  Philip  for  some  years  ;  but  except  in  the  course  of  casual 
conversation,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  subject  of  the  Junius  letters 
was  ever  touched  on  by  either  of  us.  When  the  publication  you 
allude  to  came  out  in  1816,  both  Lord  Grey  and  I  thought  there 
was  strong  internal  evidence,  from  that  publication,  of  Sir  Philip 
being  Junius, 

When  the  late  Lord  Ossory  died,  everyone  imagined  that  I  was 
to  succeed  him  as  lord-liotitenant  of  the  county  of  Bedford.  How¬ 
ever,  his  Majesty’s  then  ministers,  from  motives  purely  political, 
thought  fit  to  give  the  lord-licutcnancy  to  Lord  de  Grey,  who  was 
a  stranger  in  the  county. 

Sir  Philip  then  wrote  to  me  to  ash  to  see  me  at  my  house 
in  London.  He  came  to  me,  and  aslcod  me  many  questions  respect¬ 
ing  this  lord-lieutenancy,  which  you  are  aware  was  held  by 
my  grandfathor,  John  Duko  of  Bedford.  I  answered  all  his 
questions,  and  ho  left  mo  in  his  abrupt  manner,  saying,  ‘  Well,  sir, 
you  will  hoar  of  mo  after  I  am  dead.’  It  is  well  known  that  ho 
had  writton  the  memoirs  of  his  own  Hfo,  which  have  never  yet 
been  brought  beforo  the  public.  This  is  all  the  information  I  can 
give  you,  which,  I  fear,  is  sufficiently  meagre.  Believe  me  to  -be,  with 
perfect  truth  and  regard, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

BEmroRD. 

This  may  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  adding  a 
few  miscellaneous  fragmentary  notes,  from  the  Francis 
papers,  containing  Sir  rinlip’s  opinions  and  sayings  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  reported  by  his  lady,  and  to  bo 
received  -witli  that  slight  amount  of  caution  for  which 
reasons  have  already  been  given. 


The  morning  beforo  his  death,  Francis  had  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  his  favourite  paper,  read  to  him.  It  contained 
some  French  intelligence  upon  which  he  I'emarlced — 
‘  Tlic  Fourbons  will  never  hold  out.  Some  great  cliange 
is  not  far  off.  Our  wise  rulers  half  ruined  this  country  to 
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to  keep  them  there  ?  Another  such  a  victory  -will  undo 
us.  But  mark  the  end  of  these  men.  It  cannot  and  wiU 
not  come  to  good.’ 


When  speaking  of  Whitbread,  after  his  death  (liy  his 
own  hand,  in  a  fit  of  insanity),  Francis  said  of  him,  ‘  There 
was  only  one  thing  in  Wliitbread’s  manners  I  did  not  like 
or  understand,  for  he  was  an  honest  man  and  a  man  of 
business.  He  had  an  habitual  laugh,  a  laugh  without 
merriment.  It  was  a  trick  he  had  got;  he  laughed 
whenever  he  spoke.  In  general  I  neither  like  a  person 
to  smile  without  a  cause  nor  laugh  from  habit.  They 
who  do  so  have  something  false  about  them.  Like  the 
feline  race,  they  wrap  their  claws  in  velvet ;  tlieir  com¬ 
placence  is  often  assumed  to  hide  their  hatred  of  the 
person  addressed.  With  poor  Wliitbread  it  was  diflercnt. 
He  was  labouring  to  conceal  the  state  of  his  mind ;  he 
wished  to  be  gay,  to  believe  he  was  happy.  I  could  see 
he  was  concealing  something,  but  I  had  no  idea  what. 
The  catastrophe  has  proved  what  his  secret  misery  was.’ 


If  a  young  lady  fancied  herself  a  genius,  I  would  tell 
her  the  history  of  Madame  de  Stael.  I  have  seen  that 
accomplished  lady  in  company  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  face  because  she  was  la  hSte  noire,  la  beta 
d’aversion,  everywhere.  People  avoided  her  as  they 
would  the  plague ;  all  except  those  who  came  to  look  at 
her  as  if  she  were  a  boa  constrictor,  or  an  f)ran<r-outaiur, 
w'hose  antics  they  watched,  to  make  a  story  of  them  for 


standing  at  bay,  as  I  thought,  in  the  midst  circle, 
prepared  for  the  attack  which  some  of  her  woMfliperis  ^ 
seemed  about  to  make.  The  rest  of  the  company  acted 
audience  ‘  all  eye,  all  ear,’  but  no  voice.  At  length  one 
of  the  most  daring  hazarded  a  question,  determined 
to  share  immortality  with  her  or  perish  in  the  glorious 
attempt.  Bonaparte  had  just  been  sent  to  Elba,  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  the  querist  asked 
Madame  whether  she  considered  Bonaparte  a  great 
man.  Breathless  silence  awaited  the  response  of  the 
oracle,  which  was  this,  ‘  Bonaparte  is  not  a  man,  but  a 
system.’  Murmurs  of  applause  ran  round  the  room, 
mixed  with  audible  whispers,  ‘  How  profound  !  ’  ‘  How 
true  !  ’  ‘  How  fine  !  ’  ‘  How  original !  ’  Mr.  James  Smith, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  ‘Rejected  Addresses,’  was 
there.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  cajoled  by  mere  sounds 
or  the  magic  of  a  name,  and  sotto  voce  he  demanded 
of  his  neighbour,  who  had  been  one  of  the  applauders, 

‘  Do  you  know  what  she  means  ?  ’ — ‘  O  yes !  ’  was 
the  answer.  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ’  said  Smith.  ‘  Why,  that 
Bonaparte  is  not  a-a-a  man  but  a-a-a  system.’ — ‘Well, 
and  what  does  she  mean  by  that  ?  ’  pursued  the  inexorable 
Smith.  ‘  Why,  I  don’t  exactly  know,  but  I  suppose  she  did 
mean  something.’  Smith  put  the  same  questions  to 
numerous  other  hearers  and  applauders  with  similar 
results. 

Francis  told  an  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of-  Bedford : — 

‘I  was  staying  at  Woburn  without  any  party  being  there; 
and  I  noticed  that  the  park  was  full  of  strollers  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  came  even  close  up  to  the 
windows.  I  said  to  his  Grace,  “  I  wonder  that  you,  who 


on  particular  days,  or  limit  it  to  respectable  people.  It 
is  never  private,  which,  I  am  sure,  must  annoy  you.” 
The  Duke’s  answer  was,  “I  find  myself,  without  any 
merit  or  exertion  of  my  own,  in  a  situation  Avliere  I  have 
the  power  of  doing  many  kind  or  unkind  actions  to  my 
fellow-creatures.  I  consider  myself  a  steward  to  do  the 
best  I  can  with  the  means  placed  in  my  hands,  no  doubt, 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  A  rich  man  can  use  very  little 
of  his  riches  on  himself,  and  he  should  use  them  so  as 
to  promote  as  much  general  good  as  possible.  If  I  were 
to  shut  up  this  place,  many  people  who  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  I  do  would  be  shut  out  of  much  innocent 
and  healthy  amusement.  All  those  people  we  now  see 
may  come  as  freely  as  you  or  I,  and  probably  have  much 
more  pleasure  in  it.  If  I  were  to  close  my  gates,  from  a 
selfishness  of  feehng,  I,  who  have  a  thousand  gi'atifications 
in  my  power,  should  deprive  these  poor  people  perhaps 
of  their  only  one  or  their  greatest.”  ’ 


The  most  dangerous  of  men  is  an  active  fool.  There 
is  not  stuff  enough  in  a  fool  to  make  an  honest  man.  It 
is  possible  to  cure  a  fool  of  a  foUy,  but  you  cannot  cure 
him  of  bemg  a  fool. 


‘  Once,  on  going  to  his  room,’  Lady  Francis  says,  ‘  where 
I  thought  him  alone,  I  heard  him  speaking  in  anger,  and, 
pausing  a  moment  to  find  who  was  with  him,  and  to 
decide  w’hether  it  was  proper  to  intrude,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  I  heai'd  him  say  with  much  vehemence,  “  You 
lie,  you  scoundrel ;  ”  and,  mentioning  the  names  of  a 
certain  Tory  placeman,  he  went  on,  “You  he,  sir,  you 


down,  and,  as  I  thought,  stamped  on,  I  was  satisfied  he  was 
alone.  I  examined  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  found 
that  a  member  had  quoted  Junius  in  the  House,  and  the 
Tory  placeman  mentioned  by  Sir  Phihp  had  impugned  the 
authority  of  J unius,  whom  he  called  a  masked  assassin.’ 


The  history  of  savages  is  like  that  of  children,  without 
the  innocence  and  promise  that  attend  childhood.  Sa- 
vage.s  are  never  vulgar.  Vrdgarity  is  bred  in  cities  and 
towns,  which  are  the  drains  and  sewers  of  society,  having 
all  sorts  of  low  and  corrupt  communications.  No  solitary 
is  vulgar ;  neither  is  a  child,  until  it  associates  with  those 
who  are  so.  The  cow-boy  who  sits  on  a  rock,  carving 
liis  hazel  stick,  or  making  gardens  of  wild  flowers,  and 
listens  to  blackbirds,  is  elegant  compared  to  the  rich  cit 
born  and  bred  to  his  trade.  The  Bed  Indian  may  be 
cruel,  mny  be  inconstant  and  fickle  as  a  child,  but  he  is  a 
warrior  and  a  gentleman.  We  call  savages  ignorant 
because  they  are  deficient  in  our  acquirements ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  wild  tribes  of  North  America  and  many  other 
places  give  their  youth  an  education  in  many  points  of 
manners  and  la  petite  morale  which  polished  nations 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  Savages  are  accustomed  to 
bear  unavoidable  evils  without  murmuring,  which  natu¬ 
rally  gives  dignity  and  strength  of  mind.  In  England 
and  France,  half  the  conversation  consists  of  selfish  la¬ 
mentations  on  subjects  better  discussed  with  a  doctor. 
We  might  improve  from  the  savages  in  an  art  which  we 
fancy  we  possess  in  perfection — the  use  of  speech,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  abuse  of  it,  for  we  all  talk  at 
once,  and  nobody  listens.  Who  can  listen  when  twenty 
snlilnniiips  nrp  rminor  nr>  at  nnr.p.  ?  The  French  are  even 


which  they  pretend  to  admire,  and  no  music  is  so  gratilying 
as  the  sound  of  their  own  “  sweet  voices.”  I  have  heard 
tlie  whole  pit  join  in  their  favourite  songs,  with  ears  and 
voices  equally  defective.  The  savage,  on  the  contrary, 
never  interrupts,  never  speaks  until  there  is  silence.  If 
young,  he  will  not  presume  to  give  his  opinion  in  the 
presence  of  his  elders  or  superiors  unless  called  on  to  do 
so,  and  he  then  speaks  with  modesty  and  conciseness, 
apologising  for  his  inexperience.  Wliich  is  the  more 
gentlemanly  behaviour  of  the  two,  that  of  the  man  of  the 
city  or  the  man  of  the  woods 


English  education  is  very  defective  in  forming  the 
manners.  The  higher  classes  have  the  best,  because 
early  in  hfe  they  are  accustomed  to  live  with  those  who 
require  to  be  treated  Avith  deference  and  respect.  Vulgai’- 
mmded  people,  and  those  accustomed  to  low  associations 
early  in  life,  never  attain  that  deferential  and  respectful 
manner  which  gives  superiority  its  due  without  degrading 
the  giver.  They  cannot  be  lively  without  being  pert  and 
famihar,  nor  grave  without  being  sullen  and  neglectful ; 
and  they  are  never  happy  in  good  company,  unless  they 
can  show  that  they  ‘  don't  mind  them.’  It  is  not  safe  to 
jest  Avith  these  people.  So  long  as  they  keep  to  matters 
of  fact,  they  may  be  tolerable,  but  the  moment  they  pretend 
to  Avit  or  raillery,  the  roture  comes  out,  and  they  are  very 
apt  to  be  mauvais  plaisants. 


Conversation  has  much  improved  amongst  tlie  higher 
classes  of  late  years,  not  only  in  manner,  but  in  matter ;  but 
even  noAv  people  of  rank,  who  have  had  every  advantage 
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politely  than  their  neighbours,  they  often  merely  succeed 
in  speaking  more  affectedly. 


Sir  Philip  s  eager  attention  to  political  (Questions  con¬ 
tinued  unabated  to  the  end  of  life.  The  last,  probably, 
of  his  pubhcations  is  the  ‘  Petition  of  the  Freeholders  of 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  to  the  House  of.  Commons, 
preceded  by  the  speech  with  which  it  was  introduced  ;  ’  by 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  1817  :  in  which  he  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  numerous  pohtical  convicts  who  were  then  detained 
under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Out  of 
this  subject  arose,  also,  his  last  personal  quarrel,  which, 
by  a  curious  fatality,  was  of  a  kind  to  revive  (although 
mistakenly)  the  memories  of  his  early  sins  as  an  anony¬ 
mous  writer.  In  the  debates  on  this  subject.  Canning,  in 
the  indulgence  of  those  Bohemian  propensities  which  were 
constantly  too  much  for  him,  had  outstepped  the  bounds, 
not  only  of  ministerial  preciseness,  but  of  right  feeling 
and  judgment,  by  indulging  in  sarcastic  remarks  on  the 
bodily  infirmities  of  one  of  those  pohtical  victims,  as 
their  own  side  considered  them.  ‘  Party,’  says  Lady 
Francis,  ‘  ran  very  high,  and  I  remember  Sir  Philip  and 
myself  dined,  the  day  Canning’s  speech  appeared  in  the 
papers,  in  company  with  some  placemen,  who  were 
exulting  at  the  success  of  it,  and  the  set  down  which  he 
had  given  to  the  “friend  of  humanity.”  Sir  Philip  gave  a 
sneer  or  two  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own  .  .  .  These 
might  probably  be  repeated  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  when  in 
a  short  time  after  a  most  severe  personal  attack  on  him 
appeared  in  a  pamphlet  without  a  name,  but  evidently 
aiming  at  the  style  of  Junius,  he  was  so  irritated  .  .  . 
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mgs  had  sottened,  and  that  he  regrettca  smceieiy  me 
rancorous  violence  in  'wliich  lie  had  indulged  so  largely. 
It  may  be  feared  that  this  was  only  the  delusion  ol  an 
affectionate  heart.  The  reader,  at  all  events,  can  judge 
for  himself,  from  the  tone  of  his  last  manuscript  writings, 
contained  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  :  his  ‘  Charactei’ 
of  Fox,’  and  ‘  Characteristics  of  the  Zings  of  England.’ 
She  flattered  herself,  likewise,  that  his  religious  opinions 
had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  he  had  become  more 
and  more  inclined  in  his  later  years  to  embrace  the 
tenets  of  revelation.  And  Mr.  Parkes — whose  opinion 
is  well  worth  attending  to  on  character  wliich  he  had 
so  thoroughly  studied — ^has  left  a  memorandum,  which 
I  have  subjoined  to  this  chapter,  in  which  a  similar 
view  is  to  a  certain  extent  taken.  I  must  leave  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  those  wlio  may  take 
an  interest  in  it.  Undoubtedly  Philip  Francis  gi’cw  up 
under  the  most  absolutely  unfavourable  circuin.stances, 
not  only  for  his  reception  of  this  or  that  dogma,  but  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  religious  element  of  his  mind,  wliich 
ingenuity  could  conceive.  His  father  was  a  clergyman,  a 
loose  liver,  and  a  freethinker :  one  whose  life  under  the 
doth,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  church  preferment,  was  a 
mere  recognised  hypocrisy.  But  this  flxtherhad  abilities, 
and  learning,  sufficient  to  influence  strongly  the  though (s 
and  excite  the  admiration,  of  a  clever  and  impressible  son. 
And,  moreover,  his  exceeding  affection  for  that  son,  and 
deshe  to  associate  himself  as  closely  as  possible  with  his 
mental  training,  increased  only  too  largely  his  power  over 
the  pupil.  Francis’s  early  impressions  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects  were  therefore  altogether  of  the  school  of  Gibbon  : 
who  was,  in  truth,  his  fellow-pupil,  under  his  father.  Ilis 
earlv  works  are  full  of  the  ordinarv  lannuane  of  contemnt 
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acute  spirit  seems  to  have  been  revolted  alike  by  the 
vulgar  commonplaces  of  those  who,  in  his  clay,  argued 
against  revelation,  and  by  the  decorous  trivialities  of  those 
who  supported  it.  At  all  events,  he  fully  persuaded  him¬ 
self  tliat  the  religion  of  the  Chui'ch  of  England  was  the 
true  faith  of  an  Engli.shman,  such  as  he  conceived  tliie  cha¬ 
racter,  and  especially  of  a  gentleman.  And  it  may  well  be 
true,  as  Lady  Francis  thought,  that  the  internal  evidence 
of  Christianity,  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  its  doctrines, 
made  some  way  in  a  heart  thoroughly  scared  against  all 
the  glitter  and  glow  of  false  enthusiasm,  and  wearied 
with  the  hollowness  of  mere  negative  reasoning.  But 
beyond  this  it  is  vain  to  speculate,  from  such  materials 
as  he  has  left  us. 

The  last  scene  of  all  shall  be  described  (with  much 
omission)  in  the  language  of  a  letter  of  Lady  Francis, 
written  only  a  few  days  after  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  December  23, 1818. 

January  8,  1819. 

Dear  Sir, —  ...  I  received  liia  last  breatli ;  I  was  alone  witli  him 
in  bis  last  moments.  On  Saturday  night,  I  sat  np  alone  with  him,  and 
in  tho  middle  of  tho  night  read  the  newspapers  and  some  letters  to 
him,  sitting  npon  his  bod.  On  Snnday  night,  not  being  at  all  aware 
of  his  danger,  as  wo  were  assured  from  his  medical  attendant  that  he 
would  recover  this  attack,  and  being  much  hbtigned,  I  left  him  for  some 
hours,  but  returned  to  his  bedside  on  Monday  morning  at  seven 
o’clock,  which  I  never  quitted  again  for  a  minute  till  he  was  no 
more ;  and  never  was  a  death  so  worthy  of  such  a  life :  his  spirits 
composed,  tranquil,  and  even  cheerful ;  his  mind  apparently  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  his  perception  as  quick.  Though  ho  evidently  feared  dis¬ 
turbing  himself  by  talking,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  all  my 
little  attentions  and  cares  during  that  sad  and  solemn,  yet,  npon 
reflection,  consolatory,  night,  in  the  most  touching  manner.  I  wasnot 
aware  at  the  time,  though  I  now  am,  that  he  knew  how  sholT  his 
time  was.  He  showed  the  greatest  anxiet.y  that  I  should  not  leave 
him  a  moment,  no  doubt  anticinatingr  mv  future  rcerrets  had  I  done 


the  least  fear  or  anxiety  on  any  other  subject.  Towards  the  morning 
he  was  lulled,  into  a  sweet  trance,  from  which  he  revived,  and  spolco 
to  me,  and  took  some  refreshment.  About  ten  in  the  morning,  ho  fell 
by  degrees  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  his  breath  was  free,  his  cough  gone, 
his  pulse  good.  It  had  lasted  four  hours,  and  I  was  flattering 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  his  waking  much  restored  ;  htrs.  Oholmon- 
deley  had  just  left  me,  when  on  a  sudden  the  breathing  I  had  boon 
listening  to  so  contentedly,  being  easier,  stopped.  I  thought  ho  had 
awoke,  and  undrew  the  enrtain,  hung  over  him,  and  mot  his  last 
breath ;  not  a  sigh,  not  a  motion,  not  a  change  of  countenance. 
Heart,  pulses,  and  breath  stopped  at  once  without  an  clfort.  How 
blessed !  how  merciful ! 

His  will,  which  was  examined  by  Mr.  Parke.'i,  hears 
date  April  8,  1818.  ‘It  is  written  on  one  small  folio 
sheet,  and  is  apparently  his  own  terse  and  clear  (‘.om- 
position.  It  variously  devises  and  bequeaths  hivS  re.al  and 
personal  estate,  chiefly  to  his  son,  grandson,  and  daugh¬ 
ters,’  with  prior  life  interest  to  his  wife,  but  limited  as  to 
part  to  her  widowhood.  ‘  All  his  books  and  papers  In.^ 
bequeaths  to  his  son,  but  they  are  to  remain  at  the  house 
in  St.  James’s  Square.’  This  curious  and  somewhat  com- 
pheated  arrangement  led  afterwards,  as  mcntiou(.>d  in  the 
Preface,  to  some  family  disputes.  •  The  disposal  of  his  own 
body  is  ordered  in  one  of  his  own  fierce  sentences.  ‘  Of 
all  human  follies,  posthumous  vanity  seems  to  me  the 
silliest.  I  therefore  positively  order  that  I  may  be  buriinl 
as  privately  as  possible,  and  at  the  least  possible  cxjicnse.’ 
This  direction  was  complied  with  by  his  burial  at  Mort- 
lake  in  the  same  grave  with  the  remains  of  his  much  loved 
daughter  Elizabeth. 


I  have  endeavoured,  in  these  pages,  to  do  justice,  as  far  as 
the  papers  placed  in  my  charge  enabled  me,  to  a  remark- 
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his  youth  :  compositions  of  which  he  never  assumed  the 
authorship,  but  carefully  repudiated  it ;  compositions  of 
which  the  sinister  renown  weighed  upon  him  through  life 
as  a  secret  burden.  But  my  aim  has  been  to  let  his  charac¬ 
ter  develop  itself  through  his  own  ■written  remains  and  the 
letters  of  his  friends,  with  only  such  admixture  of  com¬ 
mentary  of  my  own  as  seemed  indispensable.  Nor  will 
I  now  detain  the  reader  over  any  elaborate  summing  up 
of  what  these  pages  will  have  taught  him,  if  he  read  them 
with  the  same  eyes  as  myself.  To  perform  this  would  be  a 
difficult  task,  in  some  respects  a  painful,  in  others  a  pleasing 
one.  For  assuredly  there  never  was  a  character  in  which 
light  and  darkness  were  more  strongly  contrasted.  The 
deeper  shades  of  it  are  brought  out  only  too  powerfully 
by  his  own  revelations  of  his  conduct  and  motives.  With 
the  vindictive  and  rancorous  quality  of  his  animosities,  the 
world  are  already  pretty  well  acquainted  ;  not  so  well,  per¬ 
haps,  with  that  unhappy  nature  which  made  him  quarrel 
with  one  friend  and  benefactor  after  another,  and  leave 
on  record  the  most  cutting  memorials  of  his  displeasure 
against  them.  I  have  felt  at  times,  when  falling  in  with 
these  productions  of  perverse  malevolence,  as  if  it  was  a 
violation  of  what  is  due  to  the  dead  to  publish  them  ;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  many  of  the  documents  which  contain 
them  were  evidently  intended  by  himself  for  posthumous, 
if  not  earlier,  publicity.  Setting  aside  altogether  the  sins  of 
which  Junius  was  guilty  in  this  respect,  those  perpetrated 
in  the  unmasked  person  of  Francis  were  sufficient  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  heavy  indictment  against  him.  One  friend, 
suppoi'ter,  patron,  and  colleague,  after  another — Kinnoul, 
Chatham,  Eobert  Wood,  Calcraft,  D’Oyly,  Clavering, 
Fowke,  Coote,  Fox,  the  Prince  of  Wales — those  who  had 


wished  well  to  liim,  defended  him,  showered  benefits  on 
him — appear  at  last,  in  his  written  records,  branded  with 
some  unfriendly  or  contemptuous  notice,  some  insinuated 
or  pronounced  aspersion,  ungrateful  at  best,  but  treach¬ 
erous  also,  if,  as  has  been  already  conjectured,  he  meant 
those  records  to  be  known  some  day  to  the  world.  From 
such  displays  of  character  as  these — and  it  is  of  no  use  for 
the  honest  biographer  to  attempt  to  disguise  them, — ^the  ob¬ 
server  shrinks  with  natural  aversion.  Nor  can  we  reconcile 
ourselves  easily  to  another  serious,  though  minor,  fault — 
the  plotter-hke  habit  of  thought  and  conduct  which  he 
learnt  from  years  of  anonymous  use  of  tlie  press  for  personal 
objects,  and  which  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
even  among  those  who  were  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  secrets  of  his  early  life.  So  far  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  him  too  severely.  But,  look  at  him  from  another 
point  of  view,  and  we  discover  in  him  a  man  in  whose  do¬ 
mestic  character  great  faults  were  redeemed,  as  far  as  they 
could  be,  by  strong  and  disinterested  affections  :  devoted  to 
his  father,  his  children,  his  kindred,  and  deeply  loved  in 
return ;  fond  of  social  life,  and  grateful  in  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  social  friendliness  ;  not  only  capable  of  acts 
of  generosity,  but  thoughtful,  constant,  and  attentive  in  his 
kindnesses,  where  his  heart  prompted  him  to  bestow  them. 
And,  viewing  him  in  still  another  direction,  we  discern 
one  of  a  singularly  masculine  turn  of  mind ;  one  in  whom 
an  absorbing  ambition  was  united,  as  far  as  it  ever  can  bo, 
with  high-minded  thoughts  and"  honomable  public  con¬ 
duct  ;  honourable  in  all  respects,  except  where  the  fatal 
propensities  already  noticed  interfered  ;  a  lover  of  virtue ; 
a  thorough-going  hater  of  what  was  mean,  paltry,  and 
corrupt  in  others,  and  unstained  by  suspicion  of  the  like 
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No.  I. 

Sm  Philip  Peancis’s  library  was  sold  by  auction  twenty 
years  ago.  Little  attention  seems  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  tlie  contents  at  tlic  time ;  but,  fortunately,  large 
‘lots,’  consisting  of  many  volumes  of  Tracts,  were  sold 
togetlier.  These  volumes  of  Tracts,  extensively  annotated 
by  himself,  contain,  as  Mr.  Parkes  expresses  it,  much  of 
the  raw  material  of  Junius,  and  of  his  other  anonymous 
writings.  I  subjoin  a  memorandum  of  Mr.  Parkes  on 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  lots. 
— ^Editoe. 

‘  Tills  is  a  MS.  Catalogue  of  the  Tracts  and  Pamphlets, 
&c.,  Lot  720,  in  the  Auction  Sale  Catalogue,  bought  by 
Mr.  Henry  Francis,  grandson  of  Sir  Philip. 

‘  The  MS.  Index  was  made  by  liis  iatlier  or  by  him¬ 
self,  and  was  lent  to  me  by  him — Alienee  my  first  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  singular  contents. 

‘  The  value  of  the  90  vols.  docs  not  appear  to  liave 


emphatically,  a  patriot,  iinglana  may  have  had  ‘  many  a 
worthier  son  than  he ;  ’  but  few,  perhaps,  who  have 
rendered  her  more  durable  service,  and  never  one  who 
loved  her  better. 


NOTE  L  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 

Accoiding  to  Lady  Francis,  her  husband’s  choice  of  St. 
James’s  Square  for  a  residence  was  partly  inspired  by  recol¬ 
lections  of  his  early  visits  there  to  Lord  Chatham,  when  his 
amanuensis. 

His  manner  of  attending  there  was  to  come  early  in  the  morning 
to  Loi*d  O.’s  in  St.  James’s  Square,  were  he  was  shown  into  the 
library,  and  fonnd  his  breakfast  and  the  work  of  the  day ;  and  I 
have  heal'd  him  say  that  he  was  so  happy  in  liaving  the  command 
of  the  hooks  unmolested  (for  sometimes  he  had  long  intervals  of 
leisure,  when  his  pen  was  not  required)  that  he  probably  from  those 
agreeable  remembrances  retained  all  his  life  a  partiality  for  St. 
James’s  Square,  in  which,  as  soon  as  his  circumstances  permitted 
him,  he  bought  a  house. 

There  was  a  tinge  of  romance  in  Sir  Philip’s  ambition,  and 
he  may  perhaps  have  found  some  gratification  in  the  idea  that 
he  was  living,  a  man  of  consequence,  in  the  stately  locality 
which  he  had  visited  in  youth  as  a  dependent.  His  may  have 
been  a  feeling  not  quite  unallied  to  that  which  induced  Plastings 
to  devote  years  of  exertion  to  the  purchase  of  Daylesford,  near 
which  he  had  grown  up  in  his  obscure  childhood. 


NOTE  II.  TO- CHAPTER  IV.  p.  302. 

The  following  strange  account  of  the  death  and  character  of 
Francis’  Irish  cousin,  and  early  intimate,  Major  Baggs,  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  ^  Gentleman’s  Magazine’  for  1792  : — 

At  his  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street,  in  his  seventieth  year,  Major 
BacTffS,  wcU  loiown  and  lonec  distinguished  on  the  turf,  and  in  the 


caugnt  in  tne  roiina-noiise,  wnen  ne  anu  miiiiy  utaurb  wuru  uarriuti 
tliitlier  bj  Justice  Hyde,  from  tbe  gaming  table  in  St.  James’s 
Street.  ...  As  soon  as  lie  bad  got  tbe  rank  of  major,  he  retired  upon 
half-pay,  and  ever  after  devoted  himself  entirely  to  deep  play,  which 
he  pursued  with  an  eagerness  and  perseverance  beyond  example.  .  .  . 
He  once  won  17,000Z.  at  hazard,  by  throwing  on^  as  it  is  called, 
fourteen  successive  mains.  He  went  to  the  East  Indies  in  1780,  on 
a  gaming  speculation  ;  but  not  finding  it  answer,  he  returned  over¬ 
land.  At  Grand  Cairo  he  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death,  by 
retreating  in  a  Turkish  dress  to  Smyrna.  .  .  .  He  is  supposed  to 
have  ruined  by  play  forty  persons.  At  one  time  of  life  he  was 
worth  more  than  100,000Z.  He  had  fought  eleven  duels,  and  was 
allowed  to  be  very  skilful  vTitli  the  sword.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  determined  mind,  great  penetration,  and  considerable  literature, 
and,  when  play  was  ont  of  the  case,  could  he  an  agreeable  and  in¬ 
structive  companion.  .  ,  .  He  lived  at  Paris  several  years,  in  the 
greatest  splendour.  His  countenance  was  teiriblc,  though  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manners  were  gentlemanlike.  While  he  lived  at 
Avignon,  he  frequently  gave  splendid  suppers  to  the  Duke  and 
Bnchess  of  Cumberland  and  their  friends.  Ho  went  to  Haplcs  at  the 
time  they  did,  and  got  introduced  to  the  king’s  private  parties,  of 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  won  1,500Z. 


MEMOEANDUM  BY  ME.  PARKES  ON  THE  RE¬ 
LIGIOUS  OPINIONS  OF  FRANCIS. 

Francis  was  educated  by  a  parent  who  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Establishment,  and  for  the  four  last  years  of  his  pupilage 
at  St'.  Paul’s  School.  Such  early  impressions  and  associations 
naturally  fixed  him  in  Protestantism,  and  he  conformed  to  the 
national  church  as  ^  established  by  law.’  His  respect  for  the 
religion  of  his  country  is  evidenced  by  the  special  directions  be 
gave  Monsieur  Riboiiville  as  regarded  the  religious  influence  of 
his  son.  But  throughout  his  entire  life,  his  own  individual  con¬ 
victions  were  those  of  a  ^  freethinker.’  His  mind  rested  more 
on  the  demonstrations  of  natural  religion  than  on  revelation. 
Such  was  also  his  reputation  among  his  confidential  and  learned 
friends.  In  general  conversation  on  the  subject,  he  was 
reserved,  and  never  obtruded  on  others  his  own  particular 
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and  that  all  minds  were  not  sufficiently  learnedly  or  philoso¬ 
phically  educated  for  the  formation  of  opinions  of  any  worth 
on  the  more  difficult  and  profound  doctrines  and  dogmas  of 
theology.  He  early  read  the  works  of  Chillingworth,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Butler ;  and  from  them  he  doubtless  derived  a  large 
and  liberal  estimate  of  Christianity,  and  decided  opinions  on  the 
right  of  private  judgment.  But  the  following  confession  of  liis 
religious  faith  to  his  second  wife,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  will 
truly  explain  his  ultimate  convictions,  and  in  his  own  words. 
Lady  Francis  had  observed  to  him  one  day  that  his  principles 
with  regard  to  religion  were  considered  to  be  ^  free.’  Sir  Philip 
replied, 

I  have  moro  real  religion  than  any  man  I  know.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  more  than  I  have,  and  so  mock  my  Creator.  There  are  many  points 
on  which  all  I  can  say  is,  I  do  not  Icnow ;  and  would  not  every 
sincere  man  say  the  same  ?  If  no  man  pretended  to  more  religion 
than  ho  has,  what  ho  has  wonld  have  more  effect  on  his  moral 
conduct.  A  consciousness  of  hypocrisy  degrades  the  whole  man, 
for  when  a  man  affects  religious  conviction  for  worldly  purposes  his 
honesty  is  soon  undermined,  and  thus  the  hypocrite  becomes  a 
rogue. 

On  another  occasion.  Lady  Francis  records  that  Sir  Philip 
enlarged  on  the  same  subject  as  follows : — 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion  is  greater  than  the 
cxtcTBal.  In  the  matter  of  exteimal  evidence,  other  religions  may 
compete  with  the  Christian ;  but  in  purity,  wisdom,  and  power  of 
cleansing  the  human  heart,  it  is  alike  original  and  supreme.  One 
of  its  great  characteristics  is  its  opposition  to  the  monster  vices  of 
humanity.  Wliat  a  lesson  for  the  arrogant  and  proud  man  is  the 
constant  hnmility  and  gentleness  of  the  Saviour,  who  when  most  as¬ 
serting  his  power  calls  himseF  the  So7i  of  Man  !  Surely  there  mnst 
ho  some  mysterious  reason  for  this.  There  is  nothing  like  it  to  he 
found  in  the  founder  of  any  other  religion  on  earth.  Attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  their  faith  are 
highly  injudicious.  The  apostles  themselves  saw  through  a  glass 
darkly.  The  doctrines  of  Christ  wore  eminently  of  the  practical 
land.  He  prescribes  no  forms,  no  prayers  but  one  ;  no  articles  of 
belief  except  the  divine  authority  for  his  mission.  The  Calvinistic 
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N.  System  of  Lihelling  Illustrated. - - 

Letter  on  charge  L.  Tliurlow. 


Grattan.  (Speech  on  Catholic  Quest’’.  Note. 

E.  of  DonoiighTnore.  Speech  on  D”.  - 

Grey.  Speech  on  State  of  Nation. - 

Eoscoe.  Observ’™®  on  D°.  - 

VoL.  LIX. 

Insurrection  of  Negroes  in  S*  Domingo.  1792. 

Gisborne.  On  Slave  Trade.  - 

Morgan.  Theories  of  Ihice.  Finance.  - 

Trial  of  Thomas  Paine,  1 793. 

Anderson  on  E.  T.  affairs.  1792. 
vState  of  Government  of  (iuebec.  1789. 


VoL.  LX. 

Fiott.  Letter  to  Propri"  of  E.  I,  Stock.  1 793. 

Eights  of  Juries.  1785. 

Burke  on  E.  1.  Pill.  178.3. 

Sir  G.  Elliott  oh.  1787. 

Letter  to  P.  F rancis.  - 

Proceeding  of  Friends  of  the  People.  1792. 

Vindic’’  of  Convent’’  betn.  Gr.  B.  &  Eussia.  1801, 

Causes  of  rebellion  in  IrePaud. 

Letters  on  Eeform.  1789. 

VoL.  LXI. 

Speech  of  L.  Egreinont.  1815. 

Me  moires  snr  les  Etats  Geiieranx.  17(S9. 

(Note  iit  end  in  pencil.) 

Blanco  White.  El  Eapanbl.  VoL  8.  1811. 

Debates  on  K.  T.  Budget.  IBOG. 

Speech  of  Sir  P.  F.  - 

Eemarka  on  the  Insurrection  at  Barbadoes.  Slave  Trade 
1810. 

VoL.  LXII. 

Pursuits  of  Literature.  1797. 

Prinsep  on  Finance.  - 

Le  Mariage  des  Pretres.  1790. 


(lorrespondenco  of  Wyvill  &  Pitt.  1797. 

Address  to  People  on  India. 

liotter  fr.  1/  Fitzwilliain  to  Ij.  Carlisle.  1795. 

2«cl  J)0^  _ _ 

T.  Erskine.  View  of  tho  War.  1797. 

Postscript  to  cP.  - 

Speeches  of  Erskiiio  on  Trial  of  T.  Paine.  1797, 

Fox.  Spc(*(5h  on  tlui  AasesHod  Taxes.  1798. 

Eepurt  of  .Deliate  of  li.  Moira’s  motion. - 

List  of  M.P.”  wlu)  voted  for  Asscs‘^  Taxes.  - - - 

1).  of  Bedford.  Sp(^eclu  - 

Trial  of  ( )’Connor,  &®.  - 

VoL.  LXXIV. 

T.  Paine.  Decline  and  Fall  of  Finance.  1796. 

Boyd.  Letter  to  Pitt.  Finance.  1811. 

Letters  on  Politics  of  France.  1788, 

Burdett,  If.  Plan  of  lioform.  1809. 

Oapel  Lofft.  On  revival  of  cause  of  lioforru.  - 

Hagen.  Appeal  to  his  Majesty.  1810. 

Gr.  Kose.  Observ'^®  on  Finance.  - - - 

{Suggestions  on  Cortes.  1809. 

VoL.  LXXV. 

h'ox.  S])(ioch  on  Kefonn.  1797. 

- Spo(^ch  on  moving  a  writ,  1802. 

Windliani.  {*^pt^ccli  on  tJui  P(iaco.  - 

L.  Grouville.  >Speoeh  on  Affairs  with.  .Itussia,  - 

Windham.  Hpecch  on  Ucifonu.  1810. 

Voh.  LXXVl. 

C.  J.  Fox.  Letter  to  Elector,  Notes  by  Adair.  1802. 
Windham.  Si)eecli  on  Peaces.  1801. 

E.  of  Moira.  Speech  on  Addrciss,  1803. 

^  Wliy  do  we  go  to  War  ?  ’ - 

Fox.  S))oecli  on  War.  - 
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&  Howe  Correspondence. 


VoL.  LXIIL 

Keplique  de  Morande  a  Brissot.  1791. 

Brissot.  Discours  siir  les  emigration  s.  - 

Vergniaud.  D^  - 

Faucbet.  Sur  les  Pretres  non  assermentes.  - 

Essai  sur  les  Privileges.  1789. 

Sur  le  Mariage  des  Pretres.  - 

Sur  D°,  1790. 

Jallet.  SurD^  1791. 

Desmoulins.  Discours  de.  - 

Observations  sur  les  Finances. 

Papers  on  Fr.  EevoL 

VoL.  LXIV. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  ]\I.  of  the  NaP  A,  1791. 

New  friend  on  an  old  subject.  Ag'^  Fr.  Eevul.  1791 
Answer  to  Eights  of  Man.  1792. 

Thoughts  on  Political  Obedience.  Notes.  1793. 
Jjetter.  Francis  to  L.  North.  1793. 

Sheffield  on  Slave  Trade.  1 791. 

Account  of  Tnsurrect*"  of  S^  Domingo.  1791. 


VoL.  LXV. 

Fox.  Letter  to  Electors  of  Westminster.  1793. 

- Speech  on  Eeform.  1797. 

Erskine,  I/.  Liberty  of  Press.  1793. 

Brissot  Eapport.  - 

Priusep.  Letter  to  Propriet.  E,  I.  Stock. - 

Strictures  on  D.  of  Eichmond.  Fortif".  — — 

Consid"®  on  War.  - 

Plan  for  an  universal  Soc^. 

Calcutta  Mag.  1791. 

E.  I.  Revenues. 

Address  on  Reform.  1792. 

Hardie.  Taxation  ob  Coals. 

Plumer.  Inconsistencies  of  Pitt  1797. 


down.  Having  occasion  to  allude  to  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Eaja  Nuncomar  at  Calcutta  in  17755  he  called  it  the  murdOyV  of 
N'VbUGomaT,  and  in  direct  terms  charged  it  on  Warren  ITa.stingy, 
hy  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  Chief  Justice  of  tlio 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  These  words  wei*e  spoken  in 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  2 1st  day  of  April  1789.  The  next 
day  a  motion  to  censure  him  for  it  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Burke  either  was  not  there^  or  he  with¬ 
drew  because  he  would  not  defend  himself.  Fox,  in  a  most 
powerful  and  convincing  speech,  maintained  that  the  House 
had  no  right  to  censure  all  or  any  of  their  managers  for  any¬ 
thing  said  or  done  by  them  in  the  management  of  the  im¬ 
peachment,  which  had  been  committed  to  their  discretion 
without  rules  or  instructions.  If  the  House  disapprovcid  of 
their  conduct  in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  all  that  could 
he  done  was  to  remove  the  present  managers  and  to  api)oint 
others.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  a  vote  was  passed, 

^  That  the  words  in  question  ought  not  to  have  been  si)oken.’ 
Mr.  Fox  then  declared  his  opinion  that  the  managers  ought  to 
resign  their  charges,  and  desire  the  House  to  commit  the  im¬ 
peachment  to  other  hands.  This  debate  lasted  to  a  late  liour, 
and  the  next  morning  by  ten  o’clock  the  managers  were  to  take 
their  resolution  whether  they  would  or  would  not  go  again  into 
Westminster  Hall,  where  the  Lords  were  waiting  or  oxp(K‘.t(‘(l, 
Mr.  Fox  was  not  present,  so  that  there  was  no  time  to  consult 
him.  Mr.  Burke  received  the  pleasure  of  the  House  from  tlu'. 
Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  words  spoken  by  him;  tho  managers 
went  into  the  Hall,  and  the  trial  was  continued.  Mr.  Fox  re¬ 
sented  this  proceeding  as  unwise  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  grcvit 
slight  of  him,  and  not  without  reason,  though  tlie  question  of 
instant  conduct  was  full  of  difficulty.  I  and  others  said  ovtay- 
thing  we  could  on  this  point  to  appease  his  jxist  indignat.ion. 
In  the  end  he  was  so  far  pacified  that  he  continued  to  attend 
the  trial,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  to  allude  lo 
the  execution  of  Nuncomar,  when  he  made  the  following  de¬ 
claration: — ^My  Lords,  in  what  I  am  going  to  say  of  tiuit 
transaction,  I  desire  to  apprise  your  Lordships  that  I  do  not 
speak  in  the  name  or  by  the  authority  of  the  House  of  (.Com¬ 
mons,  but  in  my  own ;  I  declare,  then,  that  in  my  opinion  llic 


murder.’ 

[Note. — In  1826  tlio  notorious  publisher,  Stockdalc, 
printed  u  pamphlet,  which  he  entitled.  ‘  Cliaracter  of  the 
late  Charles  James  Pox,  a  Posthumous  Sketch,  by  Junius.’ 
In  tlie  preface  lie  says  that  ho  accidentally  met  with  a 
lord,  whose  name  is  withlicld,  ‘  on  the  morning  of  the 
funeral  of  that  most  upright  and  able  Prime  Minister, 
honest  man,  and  Protestant  martyr,  the  Eight  Honour¬ 
able  Spenser  Perceval,’  from  which  nobleman,  who  was 
deep  in  the  confidence  of  the  writer  of  Junius  (meaning, 
evidently,  of  Sir  Philip  Francis),  he  obtained  a  manu¬ 
script  ‘  Character  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  the  author  of  tlic  letters 
signed  Junius,  extracted  from  a  history  of  the  early  part 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  administriitiou.’  The  ‘  Character  ’  then 
follows.  It  occupies  only  fifteen  pages.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  suspicious  character  of  the  introductory  rcmaiks, 
it  may  possibly  be  Sir  Philip’s,  tlic  style  certainly  re¬ 
sembling  his.  Put  it  relates  only  to  the  Coalition  and 
the  India  Pill,  and  is  quite  uncoimected  with  tlie  essay 
here  printed.' — ^Editor.] 


Letter  on  English  G-over^  hy  an  American.  1810. 

G*.  Rose.  Ohserv"^  on  Finance.  - 

Windham.  Speech  on  prevention  of  Cruelty.  — 
Remarks  on  late  Commitments.  - 

C.  W.  W.  Wynn.  On  Privilege.  - 

Sir  S.  Romilly.  On  Capital  punishment. - 

Adair.  Speech,  - 

Monthly  Mirror  for  March. - 

Review  of  Sir  P.  F.  on  Finance.  - - 

An  inquiry  into  distress  of  Ireland. - 

VoL.  Lxxxrii. 

Boyd.  Letter  to  Pitt.  Finance.  1811. 

On  the  Policy  of  U.  S.  1810- 

A  Letter  to  Houhlon.  - 

On  the  Insurrection  in  India.  - 

VoL.  LXXXIV. 

P'rancis,  Speech  on  Reform.  1793. 

- - on  Loan.  1796. 

D.  of  Bedford.  Speech.  1798. 

Pitt.  Speech  on  Union.  1799. 
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lY^  Clanwilliam.  Speech  on  1800, 

Grattan.  Answer  to  - 

L^  Minto  on  Union.  1799. 

C.  J.  F'ox.  Speech,  Notes.  1800. 

VoL.  LXXXV.  ‘ 

On  the  Slave  Trade.  V.  1.  Missing. 

VoL.  LXXXVL 
On  the  Slave  Trade.  Vol.  2. 

VoL.  LXXXVII. 

3  Pamphlets  on  Slave  Trade. 


J/  Granville.  Lettur  to  J/  FingJill.  ISU). 
Howick.  Spooch  on  chango  of  Adiu^*.  1807. 

Letters  of  Sojovola.  L,  TI.,  &  III.  - 

H.  Tooke.  Warning  to  Westing  - 
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Letter  to  Fox. 
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On  danger  of  interfering  witli  ndigion  of  na(iv<‘s  of  India, 


Von.  LXXVTTT. 
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Prison  Abuses  in  Ireland.  1810. 

O’Leary.  Address  on  Oatholieism.  1800, 
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]\'PCartliy,  Tlie  Veto  diseiissi'd  on  tnu'  ])rineij)l('.  1810. 
Frupiiry  into  distivss  of  Indand.  1810. 

Durnigan.  On  (JatJiolk  Fmaneip.  - 

Von.  LXXrX. 

Itaudolph.  Speech.  181(>.  With  Tntroduetion. 

War  as  it  is,  - 

Roscoe*  On  pres(‘iit  War,  1808. 

-  On  IF.  - 

Sketch  of  state  of  Irehmd.  - 

Better  late  than  never,  Witi\  1810. 

VoL.  LXXX. 

War  in  disguise.  1800. 
l)ang(n’s  of  Ooimtry,  1807. 

Spence.  Britain  independent  of  Connncrco,  - 


VoL.  Lxxxr. 

Radical  cause  of  distrcRs  in  W.  ludioB.  (Spence.)  1817. 
Spo(^clL  of  Randolpli  (American)  &  Introd,  1806. 

Talleyrand.  Menu,  of  relation  of  U.  S.  &  G.  B. - 

Papers  relative  to  wiHi  bVanc(‘.  1807. 


Francis  on  the  Slave  Trade.  1796. 


VoL.  LXXXIX. 

3  Law  Tracts. 

VoL.  XC. 

Reformist’s  answer  to  Edinboro’  Ev.  1810. 

A.  Hamilton.  On  the  Administration,  18( 
Keene.  Letter  to  M^Phun.  1806. 

L.  Clive,  Letter  to  E.  1.  0.  - 

Carnatic  Question  consid^  - 

Horrors  of  Slavery.  1805. 

L'^Melvill,  Speech.  1805. 

VoL.  XCL 

Whitbread’s  Speeches. 

Yol.  XCIL 

Francis’s  Speeches. 


Yol.  XCIII. 

Tracts  in  1817, 

&  a  few  notes. 


Yol.  XCIY. 

Speeches,  &®.  of  Burke. 

Many  notes. 

Yol.  XCY.  4to. 
Tracts  for  years  1761-1763* 

Yol.  XCYI.  4to. 
Tracts  relative  to  years  1769-1770. 


No.  II. 


CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

This  MS.  was  preserved  among  the  papers  of  Sir  P. 
Francis,  both  in  fair  and  draft  copy.  On  the  envelope  of 
tlie  latter  he  has  endorsed  the  following  memorandura  : — 

^This  introduction^  was  written  before  the  year  1807, 
with  only  a  few  alterations  and  additions  of  a  later  date. 

_ p/ 

Noth. — The  original  corrections  in  the  draft  are  much 
less  than  usual  with  eminent  careful  writers.  The  ^  al¬ 
terations  '  and  ‘  additions  ’  are  not  material :  the  former 
not  ten,  apparently ;  the  latter,  of  no  great  moment. 
Mostly,  the  former  are  a  few  transpositions  of  subject- 
matter. — ^JosEPH  Parkes. 

After  twenty  years  engaged  in  an  heroic  contest  for  right 
against  wrong,  overpowered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
never  subdued,  with  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  against  him ; 
with  the  mass  of  the  nation  itself  ready  and  desirous  to  crush 
him,  and  after  the  waste  of  an  immense  fortune  by  his  brother, 
and  himself,  labouring  under  the  pains  and  privations  incident 
to  debt  and  povert}*^,  exercised  by  adversity  without  any  material 
political  failure  that  I  know  of,  except  the  coalition  with  Lord 
North,  then  restored  to  independence  and  freedom  by  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  his  friends  and  party  of  seventy  thousand  pounds 
at  least, — I  lived  to  see  this  man  from  the  highest  elevation  to 
which  the  wisest  counsels  and,  excepting  continental  politics,  in 
which  personal  prudence  was  much  more  consulted  than  his 
judgment,  the  best  constitutional  principles,  and  a  persevering 


trom  .Ijord  l^oJingbroke — ^Yhlch  to  any  reader  of  the  Cavendish 
record  of  contemporary  parliamentary  debates  contradistin- 
guishes  Jiinins  from  Lord  Temple,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
otlu'r  noblemen,  to  whom  the  authorship  of  the  letters  has 
beem  mistakenly  assigned.  The  distinction  once  called  to  a 
reader’s  att(‘Tition  cannot  be  ignored.  The  entire  letters  bear 
tiui  impress  of  a  commoner’s  mind.  The  same  generic  distinc¬ 
tion  runs  through  all  the  pages  of  Burke;  and  although  his 
latter  writings  were  Conservative,  you  still  see  Toryism  treated 
by  a  man  of  the  middle  classes,  not  by  a  man  of  hereditary  or 
aristocratic  class.  In  this  perception  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
It  may  almost  be  as  certainly  assumed  that  Junius  was  not  a 
m(‘inb(T  of  cither  House  of  Parliament,  even  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  exercise  of  his  pen.  In  no  single  instance  is  there 
Jiiiy  association  with  senatorial  rank.  In  no  instance,  if  he  was 
ill  Parliament,  is  there  any  evidence  or  presumption  from  his 
own  writings  of  liivS  inembcrsliip  in  either  branch  of  our  legisla- 
tnri^.  ( )n  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  only  occasionally 
an  juiditor  of  debates.  This  is  proved  by  his  anxiety  against  the 
(ixclusion  of  strangers  at  particular  times:  palpably  his  own 
anxiety  for  admission  as  a  ^  stranger.’  Had  Junius  been  himself 
a  parliamentary  debater  or  a  ^  silent  member,’  it  is  scarcely 
])OHBil)le,  in  such  rapid  and  often  hasty  comments  on  subject- 
matters  of  senatorial  discussion,  he  should  not  have  disclosed 
or  unwittingly  revealed  the  fact.  His  private  letters  to  Mr. 
(leorge  (frenville,  to  Lord  Chatham,  even  frequently  to  Woodfall, 
and  to  Mr.  WUkes,  almost  demonstrate,  not  only  that  he  was 
not  in  Ihirliament,  but  that  he  was  in  no  private  or  public 
])t)sition  favourable  to  a  full  coniidential  knowledge  of  the 
arcana  and  prospi^ctivc  movements  of  the  leading  public  minis- 
t(a*ial  men,  or  in  communion  with  tl.io  leaders  of  Opposition.  A 
euntraiy  conclusion  has  been  drawn;  but  viewing  the  long 
jaa'iod  of  tlie  pulilie  writing  of  Junius,  it  is  remarkable  (if  the 
ini'ormation  in  his  lettiu's  is  analysed  and  duly  weighed)  how 
low  material  private  political  secrets  or  public  springs  of  action 
W(‘nj  known  to  or  revealed  l)y  the  writer.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  there  is  one  partial  exception  to  this  general  conclusion,  so 
tar  as  r(dat(‘S  to  mliiary  men  of  rank  and  to  War  Office 
transaetious  in  particular.  On  the  latter  subjects  he  ^^;C6S  well 


and  some  preceding  those  signed  Junius,  strongly  manifest  the 
progressive  formation  of  a  distinctive  style  of  composition  ;  the 
earlier  productions  being  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the  later. 
The  first  essays  are  those  of  a  much  less  practised  hand,  and 
they  are  generally  on  secondary  subjects  of  politics,  and  more 
exclusively  personal.  Their  ^  loose  ’  associations  and  levity  are 
specially  marked  with  the  esprit  and  levity  of  youth.  Certainly 
such  signs  mark  Junius  as  a  writer  of  immature  age,  rather 
than  old.  In  the  dedication  of  his  Letters  to  the  English 
nation,  his  concluding  words — the  expression  of  his  consolation, 
that  civil  liberty  may  still  last  his  own  life — would  not  denote 
any  advanced  age.  He  practises  no  ^restraining  principle,’ 
abandoning  his  mind  to  loose  and  wanton  imagination.  He 
was  often  coarse ;  and  even  in  his  graver  and  more  carefully 
studied  letters  under  the  disguise  of  Junius,  he  could  scarcely 
help  being  ‘blasphemous,’  even  in  controversy  with  ‘Parson 
Horne.’  Though  he  lived  in  a  careless  generation,  he  certainly 
would,  if  older,  have  controlled  this  bad  taste.  The  coercion 
nn  Woodfall  publicly  to  disavow  the  genuineness  of  his  letter 
to  Junia,  on  the  quick  perception  of  its  immorality,  and  the 
Junius  explanation  of  his  trespass  on  popular  piety  by 
his  having  incautiously  rated  the  Junius’  Letters  as  everlasting 
as  the  Holy  Bible,  are  evidence  of  thoughtlessness  and  youthful 
levity.  His  private  letters  to  his  publisher  exhibit  the  pains 
he  took  to  preserve  gravity  and  force  in  his  letters  under  the 
signature  of  Junius,  Whenever  he  laid  aside  that  designation 
for  another,  he  constantly  relapsed  into  his  looser  and  more 
natural  habits  and  associations.  Indeed,  the  poetical  squib  he 
sent  to  Woodfall,  well  known  under  the  title  ‘  Harry  and  Nan,’ 
was  too  bad  for  publication  in  the  ‘  Public  Advertiser.’ 

The  station  of  Junius,  or  his  probable  class  in  society,  are,  on 
reflection,  decisively  indicated  throughout  his  entire  period  of 
five  years’  genuine  publications.  Except  an  occasional  insinua¬ 
tion  or  assumption  of  superior  rank  and  fortune,  all  internal 
evidence  demonstrates  that  his  social  position  was  not  high; 
and  that  probably  his  pecuniary  means  were  moderate,  even  if 
to  be  termed  independent.  Can  any  intelligent  reader  of 
Junius  doubt  that  the  author  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the 
democratic  origin  and  spirit  of  a  commoner  pervades  nearly 


cation  of  the  anther’s  edition  of  the  Letters  is,  finally,  ^  To  the 
English  •'NsitioVi.’'  Junius  also,  in  several  instances,  displays  a 
national  interest  in  Treland  uncommon  in  a  born  Briton.  He 
also  betrays  a  local  knowledge  of  the  Luttrell  family,  domi¬ 
ciliated  in  the  county  of  Lismore.  In  no  single  instance  do  any 
one  of  his  letters  even  incidentally  show  any  association  with  an 
English  or  Scotch  university ;  whereas  he  uses  the  peculiar 
term  collegian  in  the  sense  of  Irish  university  men,  and  as 
colloquially  used  in  Ireland.  In  all  his  personal  and  bitter 
attacks  on  English  or  Scotch  public  men,  he  shows  there  is  no 
single  instance  of  any  knowledge  of  their  private  academical 
career  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

So  far  as  the  context  and  spirit  of  his  Letters,  and  apart 
from  the  transparent  object  of  a  false  personation  and  anonymous 
concealment,  his  real  age  was  improbably  even  advanced  to 
the  middle  term  of  human  life.  This  probability  is  deduced ' 
from’  the  impetuosity  of  his  temperament,  which  indicates 
youth,  and  from  his  frequent  want  of  judgment  and  self-control, 
notwithstanding  his  superior  talents,  his  acuteness  of  intellect, 
and  his  quick  apprehension.  His  occasional  affectation  of 
advanced  yeans,  and  even  old  age,  is  also  to  be  construed  in 
the  contrary  sense,  and  as  opposed  to  the  unmistakable  in¬ 
dications  of  his  real  comparative  youth.  But  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  political  inexperience  as  a  public  writer  is,  that  his 
known  miscellaneous  letters,  as  well  as  those  under  the  signature 
of  Junius,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  knowledge  of 
public  men  and  politics  of  the  limited  period  on  which  his 
writings  treat.  Twice  only  he  boldly  assumes  the  sexagenarian 
character,  in  an  assertion  of  his  personal  recollection  of  ‘  the 
great  Walpolian  battles,’  and  in  facetiously  declining  Wilkes’ 
offer  of  ball-room  tickets  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  on  the 
ground  that,  ^  my  age  and  figure  would  do  but  little  credit  to 
my  partner.’  By  this  ingenious  verbiage  he  neither  avers  that 
he  is  old  or  even  above  middle  age.  It  was  obviously  meant  to 
keep  Wilkes  in  ignorance  of  his  exact  age  and  of  his  personal 
appearance.  An  ugly  man  usually  thinks  himself  an  Apollo,  if 
not  in  face  yet  in  figure,  or  vice  versa.  Thus  deformed  men  at 
halls  are  usually  seen  dressed  in  "tights’  and  silk.  His  pretence 
of  age  has  therefore  all  the  character  of  a  mask,  and  it  is,  as 
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a  service  not  only  imrewardecL  but  without  exciting  public 
gratitude,  or  even  confidence, — I  lived  to  sec  liiin  when  he 
wanted  nothing,  and  ought  to  hiiv’c  no  interest  or  amlntion  but, 
for  his  own  sake,  to  close  such  a  life  witli  consistency  and 
honour,  drop  at  once,  luminous  to  the  last,  as  lightning  falls 
from  heaven,  not  stopping  half  way,  not  catching  at  a  stump  or 
a  twig  to  break  the  fall;  not  Iialtiiig  at  the  common  landing- 
places  of  trading  politicians,  of  midway  statcBinen,  of  do 
medietate  patriots  and  orators,  with  lialf  a  tongue  ready  for 
either  side,  fx'om  which  he  might  have  ivioimted  and  soared 
again  as  Chatham  did  after  a  peerage  and  a  pension,  wliich  ho 
took  and  might  justly  have  claimed  as  his  right;  but  down  he 
went — 

Pliinil)  clown  lio  drops  ten  tlioiiaaud  fulhonis  deep/ 

and  there  I  heard  him  in  a  special  pleading  for  Iliviiovor 
against  England  in  1800  pronounce  the  pam*gyric,  and  hear 
witness  to  the  virtues  of  his  royal  master  George  the  Third ! 
all  which  he  said  and  did  ex  ahundmitl,  without  necessity  or  tlui 
least  call  for  it.  Neither  could  it  possibly  bo  of  any  service  to 
him  towai'ds  gaining  the  king,  as  he  well  knew,  arid  must  Iiavc^ 
known  if  he  knew  anything  of  that  geutli^mau.**^  Had  he  hunted 
for  a  place  or  a  pension,  he  could  not  have  taken  up  tlio  dcfenccj 
of  Hanover  with  more  zeal  than  he  did  in  IHOb,  or  loaded  his 
gracious  sovereign  with  greater  professions  of  attachnuxnt,  and 
what  did  he  gain  by  it?  To  be  suspected,  if  not  convicTcd,  of 
insincerity  hy  every  man  of  sense  and  spirit  in  the  kingdom, 
even  among  his  friends,  siicli  as  Coke  of  Norfolk,  Plummer  of 
Herts,  &c.,  who  all  knew  that  every  word  he  utterc‘(l  on  this 
subject  was  false.  And  what  would  he  have  lost  by  acting 
firmly  or  by  dying  a  year  or  two  sooner,  wbilo  his  rcjputatiou 
was  entire  ?  The  short  possession  of  a  place  from  which  tha 


'  Compare  ^Atticus’  on  Lord  Shelburne  (Bohn’s  ii,  248)  : 

^Like  hip  great  archetype,  the  vapour  on  which  ho  ropo  deaortH  him,  and  now, 
^spluttering  hia  pinionp  vain,  plumb  down  ho  drops.”  ’ — (l^^ditor.) 

2  See  the  account  Ifiah op  Watson  gives  of  tlio  king’s  bi^iaviour  to  him  at 
the  levuo,  because  ho  was  a  Poxito ;  yet  his  ^Apology  Tor  Dio  jliblo’  might 
Lave  been  supposed  to  have  made  his  peace  at  cuiirt. 


No.  IV. 


The  following  fragment  is  lieaded  by  Mr.  Parkcs  as  a 
special  ‘Chapter’  of  his  contemplated  ‘Life  of  Prancis.’ 
It  is  headed  by  him  ‘  to  be  recast but  it  resumes  so 
fully  the  conclusions  to  which  his  years  of  labour  had  led 
him,  that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  print  it  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  work,  although  incomplete,  and  although 
much  of  its  contents  has  been  necessarily  anticipated. 

On  the  Chatiactebistics  of  Junius  as  an  Individual. — His 

COUNTRT,  PROBABLE  Ao-E,  STATION,  PERSONAL  ACCOHPLISII- 

AiENXs,  Mind,  Tejiper,  Antecedents,  and  Future. 

Men  of  all  classes,  ages,  education,  and  circumstances  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of  the  Letters ;  and  it 
was  an  early  common  hypothesis  that  the  work  was  the  labour 
of  more  than  one  individual,  if  not  of  a  junto  of  party  con¬ 
federates.  The  authorship  has  also  been  claimed  for  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  the  female  historian.  It  may  however  be  assumed, 
without  modern  dispute,  that  Junius  was  a  male ;  impossibly  of 
the  female  sex.  The  topics  and  masculine  gross  spirit  of  Junius 
at  least  afford  internal  demonstration  of  that  fact.  No  woman 
could  have  been  practically  informed  on  the  subject-matters, 
especially  of  the  military  knowledge  so  particularly  communi¬ 
cated  and  discussed.  The  well-known  answer  of  Junius  to 
his  female  opponent  Junia  also  is  evidence  of  the  author’s 
manhood. 

So  far  as  regards  his  probable  national  origin— whether  Eng¬ 
lish,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  foreign — and  he  has  been  claimed 
for  nearly  all  the  counties  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States — there  is  much  internal 
evidence  of  his  Jrish  extraction.  His  style  betrays  Gallicisms  ; 


in  1789,  to  assure  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  that  they  would  sup¬ 
port  his  absolute  indispirtable  right  to  the  Regency,  in  the 
case  of  the  Icing’s  mental  incapacity  to  act  for  himself.  It 
belongs  to  our  nature  that  injury  should  provoke  and  sometimes 
justify  resentment.  But  to  conceive  how  services  should  excite 
nothing  but  ingratitude,  and  that  benefactors  should  be  tlie 
objects  not  of  requital  but  revenge,  demands  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart.  The  Prince  Regent, 
representing  and  acting  for  his  royal  father,  never  forgave  the 
Irish  Parliament. 


This  coalition,  with  Lord  North  in  1783,  considering  all  that 
had  2)assed  between  them,  was  an  act  of  wonderful  audacity, 
and  that  with  Lord  Grenville  in  1805  not  much  better.  Such 
sudden  transitions  from  enmity  to  friendshij),  from  contempt 
and  abhorrence  to  esteem  and  union,  if  it  were  possible  to 
believe  them  sincere,  are  not  to  he  etfected  without  some 
sacrifices  of  conscience  as  well  as  of  opinion ;  and  tlien  he 
wondered  that  all  confidence  in  him  and  his  professions  was 
gone.  In  this  conduct  there  was  no  error  of  judgment.  His 
]iead  was  not  in  fault,  for  it  was  not  his  head  that  misled  him. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Charles  Fox,  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life, 
if  not  much  sooner,  had  fallen  into  an  absolute  indifference 
about  public  opinion,  except  when  it  happened  to  coincide 
with  his  interest  or  inclinations,  and  that  he  took  this  dis¬ 
position,  or  wished  to  have  it  taken,  for  philosophy.  The  fact,  if 
it  were  so,  might  be  accounted  for  without  any  very  deep  reproach 
to  him.  His  spirit  after  fifty  might  well  have  been  exasperated 
by  disappointment,  or  lowered  by  despondence,  or  made  callous 
by  despair.  It  is  speaking  favourably  of  him,  and  placing  his 
character  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view,  to  presume, 
as  long  as  the  human  mind  can  resist  conviction,  that  this 
apathy  about  consistency  and  cliaracter,  when  they  could  not 
be  ol)tained  or  preserved  without  a  sacrifice  of  other  objects, 
was  not  innately  in  him  or  inherited  from  his  father,  or  imbibed 
iVom  his  example,  but  that  it  grew  on  him,  with  the  impressions 
natural  to  hopeless  perseverance  and  discouragement  (by  which 
energy  is  extinguished  much  sooner  than  by  resistance),  and  in 
tlic  end  a  most  determined  love  of  personal  ease,  which  it  is  in 
vain  for  an  active  mind  long  accustomed  to  vigorous  employ¬ 
ment  or  to  eagtm  pursuits,  to  look  for  in  retirement  beyond  the 
occasional  relief  of  a  ludiday.  Yet  he  certainly  liked  fame,  not 
merely  as  an  enjoyment,  Init  as  a  medium  or  an  instrument, 
and  probably  would  rather  have  used  it  if  it  answered  his 
purpose  as  well  as  any  other.  N o  man  talked  of  personal  and 
national  honour  more  strenuously  than  he  did,  as  if  there  were 
littU^  or  nothing  else  worth  living  or  contending  for.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  had  no  prevmling  passion,  by  which  bis 
mind  was  generally  governed,  thougli  not  always  absorbed; 
but  I  never  could  observe  or  perceive  that  he  had  more 


permitted  to  operate  steadily  and  effectually  to  the  purpose 
they  profess,  without  the  guardian  power  of  another  princi]Dle 
held  over  the  rest,  which  I  call  the  reserved  right  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  necessity,  much  less  to  be 
talked  of  perpetually,  until  the  most  constitutional  language  is 
hackneyed  out  of  its  dignity,  and  loses  its  impression ; — I  mean 
the  birthright  of  the  nation  to  oppose  a  tyrannical  or  ruinous 
Government  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  discard  a  treacherous, 
ungrateful  king,  as  it  was  exercised  by  the  Whigs  at  the  Ee- 
volution. 

I  have  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  reformation,  such  as 
those  speculations  indicate,  being  adopted  and  executed  by  the 
regular  and  authorised  courses  of  law ;  that  is,  by  a  parliament 
constituted  and  composed,  as  it  now  is,  of  a  venal,  contemptible 
House  of  Lords,  overloaded  with  priests  and  lawyers,  or  Avith 
their  representatives,  and  a  rotten,  odious  House  of  Commons, 
with  a  German  king  at  the  head  of  them,  and  a  standing  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  supposed  defence  of  the  two 
islands.  Of  a  real  uobility,  in  the  ancient  and  rational  sense  of 
the  English  constitution,  inheriting  great  landed  property,  a 
noble  name  and  character,  and  animated  by  the  true  principles 
of  an  aristocracy,  to  staucl  between  the  Crown  and  the  people, 
there  is  hardly  a  remnant  left,  and  that  only  in  a  few  individuals, 
whose  spirit  is  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  new  peerages  lavished  by  the  executive  power,  and,  in  one 
Avay  or  other,  sold  by  the  chief  magistrate  or  bis  minions.  How 
long  the  system,  as  it  exists,  or  the  forms  of  it  can  hold  together, 
is  a  question  of  time  more  or  less.  In  what  way  it  Avill  perish 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  An  old  oak,  though  rotten  at  the 
root  and  hollow  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  still  keeps  its  station, 
Avith  nothing  but  an  antiquated  form  and  a  vigorous  outside  to 
maintain  it.  Probably  the  first  event  will  he  that  the  machinery 
of  the  present  Government  will  stop  of  itself,  because  it  will  go 
no  longer.  The  calamities  which  that  event  may  produce  are 
not  to  be  foreseen  or  provided  for  by  human  wisdom,  if  wisdom 
could  exist  without  virtue. 

The  nominal  union  of  the  two  islands  under  one  Legislature 
was  projected  and  executed  by  William  Pitt,  Avith  the  vindictive 
rancour  of  a  demon  against  Ireland,  excited  by  a  motive 
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To  reinstate  and  to  limit  the  power  of  the  crown  in  the 
same  person,  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  has  never  yet 
been  tried  with  success.  In  judging  of  the  necessity  or  pru¬ 
dence  of  putting  Clmrles  to  death  and  of  the  merits  of  the 
parties  who  voluntarily  took  that  resolution,  or  who  thought 
they  had  no  other  security,  we  are  not  to  assume  less  know¬ 
ledge  than  they  had  of  the  man,  or  less  ground  for  suspecting 
him.  Wlio  can  say  that,  if  Charles  had  been  reinvested  with 
any  portion,  however  limited,  of  the  power  he  once  possessed, 
he  might  not  gradually  have  recovered  the  wliole?  He  thought 
so  himself,  and  they  had  no  doubt  of  his  intending  and  attempt¬ 
ing  it.  Effectual  resistance  to  abuses,  growing  under  authority 
and  protected  by  establislnnents,  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
constant  effort  and  exertion,  from  whicli  the  human  mind 
naturally  relaxes  when  left  to  itself,  and  r(iadily  reverts  to  its 
liabitual  repose.  Whereas  power,  like  avarice,  is  always  in 
pursuit,  s(hlom  at  rest  except  to  take  breath,  and  never  satis- 
iic'd.  Natural  wants  or  appetites  are  suspended  by  food  or 
]jal]ed  by  possession.  Those  of  the  mind  grow  by  wbat  they 
feed  on.  Some  anecdotes  are  happily  preserved  by  writers, 
otlunwise  studious  to  exalt  or  defend  him,  which  remove  the 
nuisquo  and  discover  the  real  vulixis  or  volition  of  his  mind. 
In  a  common  man,  tlic  desertion  of  Strafford  might  be  for¬ 
given.  He  sacrificed  a  zealous  apostate  from  popularity  ^  (for 
wliich,  and  his  first  zeal  in  pursuing  it,  the  king  probably  never 
forgave  liiiu),  and,  on  his  own  nutioUvS,  a  faithful  servant  (foi* 
lui  was  too  mueh  a.  king  to  have  a  friend)  to  what  ho  thought 
tlu‘.  sale.ty  (d*  his  wife  and  children,  if  not  to  his  own,  lu  this 
instances,  lK^  was  abaudoiUMl  by  his  warmest  a(lvo(‘.n.tos ;  because 
ilie  instninumts  of  tyranny  arti  very  unwilling  to  bo  deserted. 
In  tlieir  ey(!S  tlu^  (‘xample  is  dangerous.  There  would  be  aii 
end  of  tilth*  oflicc,  t1u\y  would  lia-vti  no  occupation,  or  justice 
inigbt  ovtirtako  them,  if  the  a,utbor  of  evil  were  not  botind  to 
l<e.e[)  faith  with  his  agents.  On  his  own  professed  principles, 
and  when  Ik^  liad  declared  Mhat  no  fear,  no  resiK^ct  whatsoever 
sliould  tiver  make  him  go  against  liis  conscience,’^  the  sacrifice 

^  J 1.  is  a  lari,  lll.iln  l(iio\s'n  or  lalton  aolici'.  of,  that,  in  1025,  Sir  Tlunvias 
AV(Mit\v(irl.li,  Sir  Ivlward  C^okd,  Uh^liavd  Knight,  Esq.,  mid  Sir  Uoherl; 
PliiHips,  wlio  in  llwi  hist  Ihirlianii'iit  hud  iLp])(‘ari*d  u^^ninst  the  favotirilo 


than  one.  For  even  his  wonderful  attachment  to  his  wife 
was  little  more  than  habit,  or  dejection,^  or  resource,  or  at 
the  utmost  a  passion  in  his  head  and  nowhere  else.  From 
his  cradle  to  his  coffin,  he  was  a  gamester,  without  positive 
avarice,  except  while  he  was  engaged,  from  a  pure  unadul¬ 
terated  love  of  play.  He  was  subject  to  other  infirmities; 
but  gaming  was  the  master  passion  that  ruled  and  ruined  him. 
In  that  alone  he  was  in  earnest ;  and  it  followed  him  in  many 
transactions  which  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  play.  Every 
object  he  contended  for  was  a  stake  to  he  won,  and  made  him, 
in  the  hazardous  pursuit  of  it,  just  as  prodigal  of  honour  as  of 
fortune,  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  risk  or  to  forfeit.  Next  to 
the  delight  of  winning  he  had  none  but  in  losing,  and  on  that 
desperate  principle,  the  more  he  lost  the  better;  as  if  there 
were  some  elevation  or  enjoyment  in  excess  of  any  kind.  She 
who  melted  a  pearl  into  a  potion  thought  she  had  invented  a 
new  pleasure.  In  1805  no  man  had  more  reason  to  disregard 
popularity,  and,  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  to  distrust  and  abjure 
that  nominal  person,  still  called  the  people  of  England^  who 
always  hated  him  most  when  he  served  them  best.  But  to  find 
a  compensation  for  honour  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  loss 
itself,  is  said  to  be  the  last  and  most  voluptuous  gratification  of 
a  prodigal  mind.  His  retreat  from  Parliament  in  1797,  as  far 
as  it  concerned  the  public  only,  did  not  want  a  justification ;  the 
nation  had  no  claim  on  him  for  gratitude  or  service,  nor  was 
his  absence  at  all  regretted  by  what  is  called  the  public.  It  was 
unjust  to  the  City  of  Westminster  to  hold,  and  not  to  occupy, 
the  place  they  gave  him.  Attendance  is  a  duty  inseparable 
from  the  station,  and  on  no  account  to  he  waived  or  renounced, 
especially  by  a  man  so  likely  to  be  followed  by  many  others. 
It  was  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  his  party  and  friends,  who  had 
lately  paid  his  debts,  and  made  him  independent ;  not,  surely, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  desert  them,  to  retire  into 
the  country,  and  to  marry  Mrs.  Armstead.  At  all  events,  he 
should  have  gone  alone,  and  not  have  taken  his  friends,  and  as 
many  of  his  party  as  he  could  influence,  along  with  him  to  cover 
his  retreat,  as  in  fact  he  did,  though  not  without  airs  of  remon¬ 
strance,  and  requests  to  engage  them  to  stay.  There^  however, 
should  have  ended  his  political  life,  by  quitting  Parliament. 
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dishonour ;  and  no  man,  probably,  would  ha^e  examined  the 
ashes  of  his  heart.  I  believe  it  was  his  own  wish  at  that  time ; 
and  he  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  to  tell  him  his  resolution 
and  intentions.  Like  many  other  eminent  persons  who  have 
survived  their  fame,  he  did  not  know  how  to  quit  the  held,  or 
how  to  untie  the  plot  and  make  an  exit  in  character,  before  the 
candles  were  burnt  out.  Of  the  judicial  faculty,  as  applied  to 
penetration  and  distinction  in  argument,  Mr.  Fox  had  inhnitely 
more  than  a  common  share ;  besides  long  practice,  which,  with  a 
good  understanding,  makes  everything  easy  where  genius  is  not 
required.  The  only  judgment  he  wanted,  is  never  to  be  found  in 
a  calculating  head^  or  perhaps  in  any  other.  Would  Cato  have 
been  immortal  if  he  had  submitted  to  the  clemency  of  Caesar? 
or  Brutus  and  Cassius,  if  they  had  waited  to  be  murdered  or 
forgiven  by  Augustus  ?  They  had  performed  their  part ;  the 
game  was  up,  and  never  to  he  recovered.  Otherwise  they  ought 
not  to  have  yielded  to  mere  adversity  in  any  extremity.  It  is 
only  at  the  summit  of  prosperity,  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  where 
you  cannot  move  without  falling,,  that  the  elevated  persons 
called  heroes,  whether  wise  or  unwise  in  preferring  reputation 
to  existence,  are  bound  to  take  their  own  security  against 
fortune.  There  are  but  a  few  desperate  cases,  such  as  irre¬ 
coverable  infamy  or  incurable  disease,  from  which  the  most 
devoted  victims  of  adversity  may  not  rise  again,  with  the  help  of 
common  talents  and  resolution.  I  speak  of  men  who  have  no 
object  but  to  ascend  ;  who,  in  going  up  hill,  are  apt  to  be  out 
of  breath,  and  ready  to  shake  off  their  virtues  as  fast  as  they 
can,  for  fear  of  being  retarded.  After  the  marshes  of  Minturnse, 
Marius  lived  to  be  once  more  the  master  of  Kome.  Among  the 
pretended  dialogues  of  Socrates,  imputed  to  Plato,  which  I  had 
read  long  before  I  met  Mr.  Fox  at  Woohurn,  I  could  recollect 
hut  one,  nor  can  I  now,  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  elevation 
or  sense  in  it  at  all  worthy  of  Socrates  ;  I  mean  the  Crito.  The 
Phido  is  feeble  and  flimsy,  and  in  some  parts  unintelligible.  All 
the  supposed  disputes  with  the  sophists  are  positively  contemp¬ 
tible.  And  how  can  it  he  otherwise,  when  Plato  never  suffered 
those  poor  people  to  utter  a  word  of  common  sense  ?  In  the  Conto, 
and  a  few  others,  Socrates  is  permitted  to  speak  and  act  like  a 
man  of  virtue,  resolution,  and  sound  judgment,  undisturbed  by 


tected  by  a  multiplicity  of  personal  forms  and  observances^  as 
well  as  by  positive  laws,  superfluous  or  unnecessary  under  a 
despotic  government.  A  strict  construction  of  tbe  monarchical 
language  of  the  laws,  against  his  better  knowledge,  supplied 
Charles  with  technical  arguments,  which  the  Parliament  did  not 
always  encounter  so  directly  as  they  might  have  done  in  more 
enlightened  times.  Instead  of  resorting  at  once  to  principhis 
in  their  declarations,  as  they  did  in  their  conduct,  they  sub¬ 
mitted  to  give  the  best  explanation  they  could  to  terms  and 
formularies,  which  they  knew  prevailed  with  the  majority  of 
an  ignorant  people,  particularly  with  those  who  lived  in  tlie 
country.  At  last  the  question  went  to  issue,  and  was  decided 
by  the  sword.  If  the  event  had  been  in  his  favour,  it  would 
of  course  have  been  called  a  dispensation.  The  success  of 
guilt,  though  said  to  be  permitted  for  wise  purposes,  is  never 
attributed  to  Providence.  The  evils  that  ensued  are  known. 
But  is  it  sufficiently  considered  what  the  consequences  must 
have  been  if  Charles  had  conquered  the  Parliament  ?  On  the 
face  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  with  the  ideas  and  principles 
since  derived  from  the  revolution,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  constitutional  Engiisliinau,  who  valued  personal 
freedom  or  had  anything  to  lose,  could  have  supported  Charles 
against  the  Parliament  in  the  lirst  instance.  Neither  can  it  he 
safely  or  justly  asserted  that,  when  Charles  was  subdued,  it 
could  not  have  been  the  sincere  opinion  of  any  honest  man,  tliat 
the  best  course  at  that  moment  would  have  been  to  have  con¬ 
cluded  with  him  on  the  terms  to  which  be  submitted  at  last. 
To  judge  fairly  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  human  conduct, 
especially  in  cases  of  great  hazard  either  way,  you  must  live 
hack  to  the  same  time  and  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  the 
parties  concerned  and  then  in  action.  Events  prove  nothing 
against  virtue  or  prudence,  hut  that  both  are  left  to  the  mercy 
of  chance,  or  of  free  will  determined  by  accident,  passion,  or 
folly,  and  estimated  afterwards  by  success  or  consequences.  Oji 
the  surface  of  the  question,  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  parties,  though  not  of  eveiy  individua.],  to  have 
accej^ted  and  closed  with  what  are  called  his  concessions  in  the 
Isle  of  Wiglit,  with  such  securities  as  might  possibly  have  been 
taken.  To  this  difficulty  there  is  but  one  solution.  They  knew 


or  worth  his  while,  to  save  or  protract  a  life  of  unblemished 
fortitude  by  escaping  from  prison  in  disguise,  according  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  who  had  provided  the  means  of  his  escape. 

In  one  of  our  perpetual  disputes  at  Woohurn,  I  maintained 
that  Socrates  did  right  in  rejecting  that  advice,  and  would  have 
been  disgraced  if  be  had  followed  it.  In  this  opinion  I  am  not 
smgular,  nor  am  I  sure  that  Fox  was  in  earnest  in  taking  the 
opposite  side ;  because  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  any 
reasonable  man,  after  reading  the  ^  Crito,’  could  decide  against 
Socrates;  whose  age,  I  admit,  is  to  be  taken  into  the  argument.  For 
I  am  not  so  heroic  as  to  assert  that,  at  five-and-twenty,  he  would 
liave  been  hound  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  Quoad  lioc^  the 
young  man  and  the  old  man  would  have  been  different  persons. 
From  that  time,  I  began  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Fox  often  argued 
for  the  pleasme  of  arguing,  and  that  his  Greek  studies  were 
not  very  deep,  and  had  gone  hut  a  little  way  beyond  Homer  and 
Euripides,  the  minor  poets,  and  the  political  orations  of  Demos¬ 
thenes.  Of  all  the  Greek  prose  writers,  I  should  have  thought 
Plutarch  the  most  likely  to  have  attracted  him ;  I  mean  the 
parallel  lives.  But  Plutarch  is  properly  a  Roman  author ;  so 
are  Appian,  Diodorus,  and  Polybius,  too,  in  a  great  degree,  with 
others  who  wrote  in  Greek  after  Greece  was  extinguished,  and 
who  embodied  the  sound  understanding  of  the  Romans  in  their 
own  language. 

In  alluding  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  properly  so  called,  I 
always  except  Xenophon,  Thucydides^  and  Demosthenes.  My 
opinion  of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Fox’s  classical  studies  is  confirmed 
by  the  correspondence  lately  published  between  him  and  Wake- 
held,  which  of  itself  is  a  curiosity,  not  for  the  value  of  the 
criticisms,  but  as  it  indicates  the  propensity  of  a  great  mind  to 
he  easily  interested  or  amused.  I  never  knew  a  second-hand 
man,  who,  without  labour  or  occupation  imposed  upon  him, 
could,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  be  amused  or  find 
amusement  for  himself.  Such  people,  having  no  resources  of 
their  own,  are  generally  a  burthen  to  themselves,  and,  of  course, 
to  others.  Louis  XIV.  was  a  mere  animal  hlase,  an  exhausted 
receiver,  satiated  with  old  pleasures,  and  incapable  of  a  new 
one.  When  once  the  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  youth  were 
over,  he  w^as  at  a  loss  what  to  do  Avith  himself,  or  how  to  exist ; 
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but  Edmund  Burke,  bad  be  been  locked  up  with  a  marble 
slab,  would  have  made  it  productive.  Charles  Fox  was  mis¬ 
taken  latterly,  as  I  suspect,  in  the  choice  of  bis  amusements. 
He  took  to  novels  for  pastime,  or  for  the  pleasure  of  reading 
them  to  bis  wife,  as  if  such  an  appetite  as  his  coidd  be  fed  with 
pastry.  If  be  bad  applied  vigorously  to  his  history  for  so  many 
hours  a  day,  time  would  never  have  hung  on  his  hands,  and  he 
might  have  read  ^  Tom  Thumb  ’  in  the  evening,  or  taken  a  nap 
in  an  easy-chair.  There  can  be  no  repose  but  from  labour,  and 
then  it  is  a  positive  pleasure.  Relaxation  relates  to  exertion, 
and  is  not  to  be  had  without  it.  Charles  Fox  was  born  for 
litigation,  and  bred  in  debate,  in  which,  or  in  conversation,  or 
by  pumping  Edmund  Burke,  most  of  his  knowledge  was 
acquired,  and  he  avowed  it.  .  His  serious  reading  came  much 
later,  with  a  flood  of  romances ;  for  he  was  naturally  indolent, 
and  liked  nothing  heartily  that  gave  him  much  trouble.  To  the 
age  of  eleven  or  twelve  he  bad  no  delight  or  occupation  that 
thoroughly  pleased  him,  but  in  disputing,  especially  with  his 
father,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  sometimes  almost  wept  for 
joy  at  finding  that  he  had  very  little  understanding  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his  son.  Yet  the  old  lord,  though  not  a  matcli  for 
Cliarles,  was  no  fool.  Had  Mr.  Fox  been  bred  to  the  bar,  he 
would,  in  my  judgment,  have  made  himself,  in  a  shorter  time, 
and  witli  much  less  application  than  any  other  man,  the  most 
powerful  litigant  that  ever  appeared  there. 

Had  he  been  educated  for  the  Church,  or  for  a  Dissenter,  he 
would  have  argued  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  or  the  Presbytery, 
out  of  their  senses,  after  letting  them  choose  their  side  and 
ch^mge  it.  A  judge  who  gave  a  charge  against  Fox’s  deliberate 
opinion  in  any  cause,  must  have  been  resolute  as  well  as 
learned,  even  with  a  certainty  of  being  right.  He  woidd  have 
fouclroya  a  jury  who  gave  a  verdict  according  to  the  charge  of 
the  judge  against  his  client,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a 
material  objection  to  it.  A  man  of  less  ability  and  courage,  in 
a  transition  from  one  set  of  antagonist  principles  to  another. 


Ill  the  latter  letter,  ^Veteran’  says  that  Lord  J^arriii^toii,  Miot 
content  with  having  driven  Mi\  D’Oyley  out  of  the  War  Oflicc, 
has  contrived  to  expel  Mr.  Francis.’  The  words  in  italics  wc‘r(^ 
not  italicised  in  the  original  letter.  They  are  only  now  specially 
HO  distinguislied  for  the  reader’s  ohservation  as  a  special  use  ot 
words  by  ‘Yeh.'ran’  wliicli  will  he  liereafter  distiiictl}'"  and  singu¬ 
larly  traced  to  ^Veteran’s’  direct  knowledge  of  the  caust^sofMu} 
retirement  of  tlic  two  clerks.  It  will  he  made  el(‘ar,  her{*ait(u*, 
that  neither  Mr.  D’Oyley  nor  M.r.  Francis  was,  liow<W(5r,  (/./s- 
o)iissed  ])y  Lord  Jhirriiigton’s  conduct  us  their  eiiief:  tlu‘y 
might  have  hecu  Slrivcii  ’  out  of  office.  Lut  Junius  did  not 
even  here  cease  his  anatlienuis. 

In  a  private  note  to  Woodfall,  of  the  assigned  date  of  Sunday, 
3rd  May  (1772),  Junius  enclosed  to  him,  for  puhliciatiou  also,  a 
seventh  attack;  and  changing  his  siguatui’e  from  his  lati^  oiu^  of 
Weteran,’  to  that  of  ^Scotus.’  In  liis  private  note  lu'  voiudies 
for  a  fact  stated  by  ^  .11(5  tells  Woodfall,  jirivately,  tliat 

‘the  proceedings  of  lliis  wnJcli^  are  uinuujoiintabh} :  tlim’emust 
he  some  mystery  iu  it,  which  T  hop(5  will  soon  l)i5  discoven^d,  to 
his  coufusiou.’  He  adds,  ‘^Next  to  thii  Duke  (d*  (Iraftou,  1 
verily  believe  that  the  hlacki^st  lunivt  iu  the  kingdom  belongs  to 
Lord  Ihirrington.’  ‘  Scotus’  added  to  th(‘.  acrimonious  jHdilhxil 
and  personal  ahu.S(i  of  the  ycicretary  at  War  contained  iu  (lu‘. 
former  letters  of  ‘Veteran.’  Tli(‘r(5  is  a  particular  idiargc  in 
this  attack  against  Lord  han’ington,  iu  an  accusation  of  inso¬ 
lence  towards  .inferiors.  ‘  )Seotus  ’  givcis  an  instance  of  sonui 
case  of  reseutmeut  on  tlie  part,  appaniutly,  of  a  clerk.  Under 
the  fictitious  signature  of  a  Scotsman,  ‘  Scotus  ’  retaliates  on 
.Lord  Larringtou  the  charge  against  the.  Scots  of  fawning  Her- 
vility.  .Tnadverteiitly — tliat  is,  if  tlie  writer  assumed  his  anony¬ 
mous  disguise  for  non- detection — a  singular  .incidimi.  (‘sca|)(‘s 
him  in  liis  retaliation:  lie  reminds  Lord  liarringtoii,  ‘  You  luive 
had  some  lesmns  wliieli  liavc  made  you  more  caul  ions  flian  you 
used  to  he;  you  Iiave  reason  to  rcmemh(5r  that  inodcsl,  Immble 
merit  will  not  alw/iys  luiur  to  he  insultisl  by  an  n|)s(.arl  in  oflice.’ 
TIki  mention  of  a  privjite  and  casual  ocenrnuKHi  shows  that  tlio 
writer  was,  in  all  probability,  familiar  witli  tlu*.  dntnialis 
sunce  of  the  War  Office . personally  acipuiinted  with  the  depart- 


The  natural  influence  from  this  apparently  truthful  letter  is, 
that  the  wiiter  was  calciilatiDg*  on  Mr.  Grenville’s  early  return 
to  office;  and  that  besides  the  conscientious  advocacy  of  the 
ex-Premier’s  political  interest  the  writer  was  not  unnaturally 
laying  claim  to  a  participation  in  the  future  sweets  of  some 
secondary  office,  or  an  official  berth  better  than  one  he  may  have 
then  enjoyed.  Certainly  if  a  man  of  the  conscious  powcirs  of 
Junius  was,  when  composing  his  letters,  in  any  subordinate 
office,  he  might  well  have  indulged  in  the  hope  and  just  claim  of 
future  advancement.  He  might  he  and  probably  was  no  Mieedy 
or  troublesome  dependent;’  but  by  this  siuspicioiis  allusion  to 
sinister  objects  (not  repudiated  by  his  peculiar  mention  of  futiire 
place),  Junius  evidently  had,  or  may  have  had,  an  eye  to  future 
advancement  on  liis  own  account.  TJie  object  and  expected 
gain  of  office  may,  and  probably  was,  one  of  the  incentives  of  bis 
laborious  works.  The  public  press  had  then  long  been  a  re¬ 
cognised  ladder  ofasce]itto  State  employment.  It  ought,  within 
bounds,  and  honourable  use  of  its  large  moilcrn  powers,  to  be  si); 
England  and  France  have  been  successively  niinislerially 
governed  by  professors  of  joiirnalisin.  Hislujps  and  Judges 
without  end  have  gained  their  political  positions  by  theur  talmit 
of  piihlic  writing  as  well  as  by  elocpieucc.  In  tlie  eighteenth 
century  the  I3ress  had  become  a  fourth  estate  of  o\u*  consti¬ 
tutional  form  of  government,  and  by  jMr.  Fox’s  label  Act  the 
liberty  of  the  press  has  been  established. 

On  the  14tli  of  January,  1772,  Junius  addressed  a  second 
letter  to  Lord  Chatham,  in  liis  own  and  invariable  handwriting, 
Tim  subject  was  on  the  avgunumt  and  proof-sheets  of  his  lctt(‘.r 
to  Lord  Mansfield;  its  object  was  to  induce  Lord  (!)ha.tiiam  to 
move  an  impeachment  of  tlie  J^ord  Chief  Justice.  'This  lott.<‘r 
was  marked  ^ Most  Secret,’  and  it  expressed  axi  implicit  r<‘lianc(i 
on  the  known  Imnoxir  of  the  noble  Karl.  This  voluut(H‘n‘d 
communication  contained  a  special  mention  (wlu'ther  true  or 
false)  of  his  own  condition  in  private,  life :  ^  Ibit.ired  and  xxn- 
kriown,  I  live  in  the  shade,  and  liave  only  a  i^iKu^nliUlve  avihi- 
The  latter  peculiar  assertion  is  xipparontly  a  reptd-itxoii 
of  the  same  description  of  his  own  ^  order,’  wliich  he  had  ixuli- 
rectly  conveyed  to  Mr.  Grenville  (two  years  previously),  tliat 
though  not  an  adventurer  be  miirlit  nevertheless  have  hones  of 


llie  writcir  therctorc  is  ontitlcd  to  some  credit,  when  he  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  volunteers,  for  no  purpose  of  imposition  on 
j\lr.  (irenville,  a  sin^nilar  eoufc'ssion  of  tlm  motives  and  origin  of 
his  coiitrihutiuns  to  tlic  JhH'Ss.  J  fe  says  that  his  political  author- 
ship  M.)egau  with  amusement,  grew  into  habit,  was  confirmed 
hy  a  closer  attention  to  your  principlovS  and  conduct,  and  is  now 
li(*ated  into  iKission.’  This  assertion  is  consistent  with  his  pre¬ 
vious  proud  ass(‘rtion  of  dLsinterestcdiiess,  and  in  which  spirit 
he  had  also  addn’ssed  L<ir(l  (llinfliam.  The  sentence  also  ac¬ 
curately  agHHJS  with  tlio  idea  of  Mr.  Woodfall,  his  subsequent 
publisher,  that  Junius  had  bec^u  some  time  a  contributor  to  his 
Journal  under  various  siguaturi'S.  Junius,  in  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Grenville,  fiirtlnu*  saj's,  ‘The  (Iraud  Council  was  mine,  and  I 
may  say,  witli  truth,  almost  (‘veu-ything  tliat  for  two  years  past 
has  attracted  the  ai  t(‘utiou  of  the  public.’  He  further  consis¬ 
tently  (liiscTihes  himstdf,  as  ‘a  man  who  writes  absolutely  without 
materials  or  instruction.’  This  singularly  candid  and  iincalled- 
for  avowal  is  therefore  the  more  probably  a  true  report  of  his  isola¬ 
tion  from  political  channels  of  infonnatiori,  and  from  the  society 
of  leading  public  staiesmen,  but  it  was  not  likely  to  find  favour 
with  Mr.  GrenviU(‘,  the  ri'clpimit  of  an  anonymous  letter  from  a 
stranger.  The  wholit  hitter  also  is  evidence  that  the  writer  and 
Mr.  Grouville  wev(‘  not  intimate,  even  if  personally  known  to 
each  other.  The  former  cxi>rcsse8  a  desire  to  advocate  the 
political  plans  and  iuioj'est  of  the  latter,  but  says  that  he  lacks 
hints  and  promptings.  Not  only,  therefore,  if  this  state  of 
Junius’  pcirsonal  isolation  from  the  (q^poslilon  leaders  he  true, 
was  he  not  tluui  in  any  personal  access  to  Mr.  Grenville,  but  lie 
certainly,  l)y  his  meaning,  could  not  havti  been  in  any  indirect 
commimication  with  j\Ir.  Cri'iiville’s  frimids  or  party.  If  the 
fact  had  been  otluu’wise,  wliat  could  have  been  the  possible 
object  of  his  letti^r  to  that  gentlmnan  ?  Junius  distinctly  says; 
‘Until  you  are  Miuisfiir  I  must  not  permit  myself  the  Inmoiir 
of  being  known  to  you.’  'J'he  sisitmice  following  this  extract 
indicates  a  latent  intention  of  claiming  somo  reward  for  his 
devotion  to  Mr.  Grcnvilh^:  ‘When  that  happens,  you  will  not 
find  me  a  iK^edy  or  a  trou])l(!S()me  de])endcnt.’  He  concludes 
as  follows:  ‘111  (lie  m<‘n,u  tinus  I  must  console  myself  with 
relUating  that,  hy  resisiiiig  (Winy  tisniptatiou  of  vanity,  and 


simply  to  give  Lord  Chatham  some  political  information,  cleaily 
shows  that  the  writer  was  not  in  the  Cabinet — that  he  was  in  no 
prominent,  if  any,  Grovernment  situation.  He  prefaces  his 
communication  by  the  simple  and  expressive  averment,  ^  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  something,  and  you  may  depend  on 
my  veracity.’  If  this  sentence  was  artless,  and  not  intended  as 
a  blind  (and  there  is  no  apparent  motive  for  any  false  or  artful 
observation  of  the  kind,)  it  is  a  distinct  admission  that  Junius, 
then  signing  with  the  initial  C.,  by  his  personal  situation  had 
not  the  ^  opportunity  ’  of  knowing  everything — that  is,  that  he 
was  outside  the  circle  of  men  fully  politically  informed.  The 
special  endorsement  on  his  letter,  of  its  privacy  and  secrecy, 
denotes  that  the  writer  had  some  special  and  personal  reasons 
why  he  desired  his  communication  to  be  to  ^  Lord  Chatham 
only,’ 

Ten  months  afterwards,  or  the  date  20th  October,  1768, 
Junius  (using  no  signature  or  even  initial,)  writes  a  letter  to 
Mr.  George  Greoville,  enclosing  to  him  one  of  hivS  well- 
known  early  miscellaneous  letters  under  the  signature  ‘  Atticus.’ 
This  letter  is  invaluable  as  a  clue  to  the  pursuits,  labour  or 
leisure,  and  objects,  of  the  writer  (afterwards  Junius).  Unless 
all  his  indirect  and  apparently  undesigned  mentions  of  him¬ 
self  are  false  and  fictitious,  as  most  improbable,  because  ob¬ 
jectless  as  such,  this  letter  proves  Junius  at  this  2>eriod  nf)t  to 
have  been  a  paid  or  hired  public  writer.  He  described  his 
enclosed  letter  of  Atticus  as  a  production  ^  finished  with  more 
care  than  I  have  usually  time  to  give  to  such  productions.^ 
The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  clearly  indicates  that  journalism 
was  not  his  common  vocation,  and  that  his  time  was  otherwise 
occupied.  The  writer  then  assures  Mr.  Grenville  ^  that  no  man 
living  suspects  the  author.’  .The  literal  truth  of  this  assertion 
is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  for  half  a  century  afterwards,  even 
if  known,  Junius  remained  unknown.  His  next  assertion  is, 
that  he  had  ^no  connection  with  any  party,  except  a  voluntary 
attachment  to  your  cause  and  person.’  This  freedom  from  all 
party  advocacy  or  influence  was  singularly  manifested  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  acknowledged  and  known  of  the  anonymous 
writings  of  Junius.  Indeed  such  independence  of  party,  in  so 
industrious  and  voluminous  a  writer,  not  only  peculiarly  dis- 
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taller  hejui.  The  principles  of  goyernment,  and  measures  not 
]nen,  were  more  discussed.  Political  economy  became  a  science 
and  more  interested  public  writers.  Legislatorial  discussions 
also  became  less  vulgar  and  personal  than  aforetime — the 
standard  of  political  and  literary  writing  was  raised.  Such  a 
social  progrciss  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  reproduction  by 
Junius  of  any  such  compositions  as  his  early  defective  though 
memorable  letters.  Moreover,  the  style  of  political  writers 
became  more  natural  and  pure— not  only  less  personal  and 
coarse,  but  less  ornate  and  more  simple.  The  great  literary  de¬ 
fect  of  JuuiuvS  was  the  ‘polish’  in  his  style,  a  manipulation 
which  has,  liowcver,  been  commonly  considered  its  peculiar  merit 
and  superiority.  Junius,  therefore,  might  live  nearly  half  a 
ccnt\iry  afterwards,  and  yet  not  practise  the  same  overworked 
style  or  offensive  peculiarities  as  a  controversalist.  Junius  un- 
clouhtedly  reappears  with  many  of  his  characteristics,  but  com¬ 
paratively  as  a  subdued,  if  not  a  weakened  writer.  If  works  of 
the  same  class  remain  to  be  discovered,  other  than  the  Junius 
and  udsccllaneous  Letters  of  Junius  recorded  in  the  Woodfall 
complete  edition  of  1812,  they  should  be  sought  for  before  1767 
rather  than  after  1773. 

So  far  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  avowed  public 
Letters  of  Junius — from  such  ‘  miscellaneous  letters  ’  as  are 
un(|uestionably  the  production  of  Junius— and  from  the  private 
letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Woodfall. 

There  are  otlicr  and  equally  important  sources  of  evidence, 
made  public  during  the  last  few  years,  which  supply  singular 
and  corroborative  proofs  of  the  station  in  life  and  personal  motives 
of  Junius. 

Junius  voluntarily  wrote  and  sent  three  private  and  con¬ 
fidential  letters  to  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  George  Grenville; 
two  to  the  former,  and  one  to  the  latter.  The  first  in  date, 
2nd  January,  1768,  was  marked  on  the  posted  envelope,  ‘  Private 
and  fSccret :  to  be  opened  by  Lord  Chatham  only.’  This  letter, 
it  is  remarkable,  was  written  a  year  before  the  commencement 
of  his  public  letters  under  the  signature  of  Junius.  The  con^. 
text  and  spirit  of  this  hitter,  written  not  for  publicity  but 
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any  "pjan  naa  oeen  aesignea,  wonia  necessarily  aci^  as  aisrurmng 
influences,  interfering  with  any  regularly  formed  projected  order 
or  original  scheme  of  the  author.  Moreover,  the  privaie  letters 
of  Junius  to  Woodfall  and  Mr.  Willces  demonstrate  not  only 
that  the  writer  was  constantly  in  his  election  of  subjects  un- 
designedly  influenced  in  their  selection,  but  that  be  at  times  in¬ 
tended  to  drop  further  contributions  long  before  they  ceased. 
It  has  been  also  before  observed  that  his  ultimate  abandonment 
of  his  greater  name  and  his  Junius  signature,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  letters  under  other  signatures,  addressed  to  Lord 
Barrington  singly,  must  have  originated  in  some  fresh  cause,  or 
later  occurrences  personal  to  himself.  His  entire  political  writings 
of  five  or  six  3^ears’  duration,  considered  as  a  whole,  must  there¬ 
fore  be  viewed  as  miscellaneous,  and  really-  in  the  main  a.s  un¬ 
premeditated  compositions.  The  author  certainly  maintained 
a  higher,  more  laboured,  and  pompous  style,  when  using  the 
name  of  Junius;  but  the  mass  of  letters  and  articles  undor  his 
different  signatures  and  disguises  were  for  tlie  most  part  inter¬ 
mittent  and  originating  in  the  passing  temporary  political  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  period.  Many  letters  also,  indisputably  from 
the  same  pen,  are  unequal  in  interest,  style,  and  force  ;  thougli 
all  more  or  less  marked  by  the  same  pungent  irony  and  witty 
sarcasm.  Indeed  those  characteristics  of  mind  seem  to  have 
been  the  superior  and  more  ingenious  powers  of  lus  mind. 
Irony,  sarcasm,  powers  of  attack  and  of  clever  quick  self-defcmcti 
were  ever  ready  to  his  hand  ;  and  no  fishwoman  could  (‘xccl  liim 
in  personal  vituperation.  He  was  a  master  of  poli(i(?al  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  his  ingenuity  when  exposed  to  be  in  tin.*  wrong 
was  equally  one  of  his  eminent  characteristics  as  apolitical  con¬ 
troversialist,  An  old  special  pleader  protecting  a  defiuidant  in 
the  wrong  could  not  more  artfully  sham,  plead,  or  raise  hotter 
false  issues. 

Now,  if  Junius  survived  the  publication  of  liis  letters,  and 
engaged  in  after  public  life  and  political  writing  does  it  not  follow 
there  should  be  discovered  a  sequence  from  tlic  same  pen  in 
poKtical  compositions  of  the  precise  style  and  general  character? 


utterly  disregarded  public  opinion,  wliidi  by  tliat  tnuo  lie 
thought  could  be  of  no  furtlier  use  to  him.  AiiotlMi*  iiishiuco, 
if  it  were  produced,  of  a  different  quality,  but  etiually  (\sta])~ 
lishing  the  same  conclusion,  would  amount  to  a  d(UUonstralion 
that  the  sense  of  sliamc,  if  lie  ever  knew  what  it  was,  liad  bcicn 
dead  in  him  many  years  before  he  died.  Ifohad  been  but  ill 
educated — or  rather  he  had  uo  education,  or  worse',  than  none — 
until  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  whore  he  soon  nu^ovta-ed  Iho  time 
lost,  and  took  the  lead  that  belonged  to  liis  superior  abilities 
He  had  been  indulged  and  flattered  from  liis  ebildliood  layom’ 
all  bounds  of  pimdencc  by  bis  father,  who  liad  no  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  in  his  own  composition,  and  neither  liked  nor  rc'gnrded  i 
in  others.  But  he  was  passionately  (l(Wot('d  to  his  son  (’liarliis 
and  to  him  alone,  Mr.  Fox’s  manmu's  and  common  behaviour 
whether  from  sliyness  or  indifference',  or  because  it  g;ive  bin 
trouble  to  observe  tlie  forms  of  civility,  W('r(‘,  not  at  all  attrac 
tive;  and  I  think  that,  in  the  ordinary  iut(n’(^ours(i  of  soefn't}; 
nobody  who  knew  liini  hut  slightly  could  possibly  hav(',  lik(? 
him,  iusomucli  that  I  Ijelievo  li<^  n(*v(n*  won  tlu^  go(»dwiIl  < 
any  human  creature,  of  those,  I  UK'an,  who  wvw.  muv  to  hin 
hut  when  he  loaded  tlu^  diet',  and  thrt'.w  for  it.  kord  Mint 
assured  me  long  ago  that  he  never  felt  liiins(^lf  at;  rn^v.  in  Fox 
company  when  they  were  otherwises  on  frit'udly  tewms,  or  f 
least  acted  together  ;  and  this,  in  soimi  (h'gri'cs  was  my  ow 
case  with  him  long  after  we  liad  liecai  aeipiainti'd  and  appi 
rently  intimate.  In  thos(}  times,  I  ns(*d  to  resort  lo  as(  rata.g(‘' 
which  seldom  failed  to  get  rid  of  the  (‘mharrassuu'ut  of  heii 
alone  with  him,  when  there  was  no  spcicial  Imsiness  in  han 
viz.  by  stating  sometbing  in  strong  t(a*inH  wliich  I.  km?w  won 
provoke  him  to  speak  his  mind,  as  he  was  ready  enough  to  d 
especially  in  contradiction,  fur  he  sehlom  opened  any  suhj( 
hbnself,  and  wlien  he  was  forced  fo  la'gin  rari'ly  (hM  it  wt 
llis  eloquence,  like  his  rnannous,  was  too  rough  and  subslaut 
to  want  tl\c  formalities  of  an  oration.  Wlu‘u  In;  atiempt.ed 
regular  exordium  or  peroration,  I  used  to  lliink  his  speed 
wore  not  the  liotter  for  it.  But  tlu'y  novor  lost  forct*  or  (dh 
by  vapid  introduction,  or  alirupt  comdusion.  Ins((‘ad  of  dip])! 
gradinilly  with  sliivering  st(‘ps  until  la*,  was  adoat,  he  sltoi 
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siMpioiit  literary  or  political  writings?  The  question  would  then 
arise,  did  ho  and  at  what  period,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
r(Suino  his  pen  in  the  field  of  politics?  If  he  did  re-enter  the 
ar('iia  tin*,  trace  of  resemblance  to  Junius  might  not  immediately 
li((  so  apparent  as  might  be  supposed.  Certainly  the  style  of 
his  .Imiins  compositions  was  artificial  in  a  great  degree,  and 
tln^  oe.easion  and  the  temptation  to  resume  the  particular  manner 
of  writing  might  not  again  happen  to  the  individual.  Indeed, 
if  Jmfiits  was  in  any  subordinate  Public  State  Department  and 
afterwards  fpiitted  his  office,  or  acquired  a  higher  station,  he 
was  not  likely  again  to  employ  his  literary  talents  in  the  same 
inannm- ;  nor  indeed  would  he  have  the  temptations  or  materials 
for  tlu'.  personal  and  special  topics  of  the  celebrated  Letters.  If 
\unletected,  he  would  not,  when  an  older  man,  again  incur  the 
same  risks ;  if  as  Junius  he  had  beeu  by  some  leading  public 
man  <lisc.overed,  though  a  tew  might  have  kept  his  secret,  he 
would  have  heeu  still  more  reluctant  to  repeat  his  offences 
against  political  society.  Nor,  if  he  long  survived  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  famous  Letters,  could  he  fail  to  disapprove  and 
Hi'lf-condemu  much  which  he  had  published  under  his  old 
anonymous  designations. 

'Tlie  Ijctters  of  Junius,  it  is  observable,  were  generally  based 
on  no  ‘  2  J'Wi.,’ although  apian  has  been  imagined  by  many  of  his 
(•oninumtat-ors.  It  may  he  true  that  at  the  cotnmeucement  of 
the  year  17(19  he  may  have  designed  a  series  of  more  laborious 
and  studied  attacks  on  the  Duke  of  G-rafton’s  new  Premiership 
and  Ministry  (and  which  within  twelve  mouths  he  much  con¬ 
tributed  to  overilirow),  hnt  accidental  circumstances  during  the 
progress  of  his  letters  constantly  diverted  as  well  as  turned  his 
pell?  The  instances  are  numerous;  Sir  William  Draper  uu- 
<ixp(!<;tedly  and  immediately  broke  his  lance  with  Junius.  Un- 
e.xpcc.teil  Parliamentary  debates  and  occurrences  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  took  place ;  Wilkes  supplied  fresh  and  fresh  topics  for 
the.  journalist;  Lord  North’s  Ministry  succeeded  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Graftou,  with  changes  of  men  and  new  measures ;  then 
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chosen  to  reply.  The  fact^  however,  affords  a  possible  clue  to 
his  discovery.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  he  may  have 
been  during  the  interregnum  out  of  England;  and  that  on  his 
return  referring  to  the  file  of  the  newspaper,  he  then  answered 
the  prior  signal.  The  probability  of  his  having  been  abroad  is 
also  palpable,  the  ^  Public  Advertiser  ’  not  having  answered  that 
last  letter  (written,  at  least  dated  on  the  nineieenth  of  January) 
until  the  eighth  of  March — a  lapse  of  twenty  days  between  the 
date  and  acknowledged  receipt.  It  is,  however,  possible,  but 
not  probable,  that  Junius  might  in  England  have  post-dated 
this  letter  for  the  piupose  of  blinding  Woodfall  as  to  his  metro¬ 
politan  locality.  The  purpose  however  of  such  a  blind  is  not 
apparent.  But  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  last  communication 
with  Woodfall  imply  a  thorough  disgust  and  abandonment  of 
all  interest  in  home  politics.  It  is  in  its  terms  evidently  meant 
as  a  farewell  letter,  so  far  as  himself,  although  he  permits 
Woodfall  to  signalise  him  again — ^  if  you  have  anything  to  com¬ 
municate  of  moment  to  yourself.’  Tlie  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  by  Woodfall  in  the  ^Public  Advertiser’ 
was  in  all  probability  the  following  ^  signal  ’  among  the  notices 
to  correspondents  on  the  8th  of  March, — ^The  letter  from  aoo 
old  friend  and  correspondent^  dated  Jan.  19,  come  safe  to 
hand,  and  his  directions  are  strictly  followed.  Quod  si  quis 
existimaV^ 

Mr.  Woodfall’s  last  recorded  letter  to  Junius  (of  which  lie 
kept  a  rough  copy)  singularly  bears  date  only  one  day  pre¬ 
viously,  viz.  Sunday,  the  7th  March.  No  answer  appears  to 
have  been  given  by  Junius:  at  least  none  was  preserved  by 
Woodfall,  so  far  as  the  son  discovered.  If  any  reply  had  been 
written  and  received  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  publisher.  Such  is  the  mystery  in  which  Junius  vanishes 
from  the  stage  of  Journalism  ! 

Questions  naturally  arise,  can  this  remarkable  interregnum 
in  the  correspondence  be  accounted  for  ?  and  also,  can  the  caust^ 
of  the  delay  in  the  acknowledgment  of  tliis  last  letter  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  explained?  Was  the  retirement  of  Junius  from 
his  voluntary  and  favourite  pursuit  of  political  controversy 
solely,  or  only  in  part,  occasioned  by  liis  disgust  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion  and  the  temporary  disagreement  of  Liberals  V 


]m  private  ^  ruin.  Tina  rum  might  have  been  a  sense  of  aacri- 
fico  of  his  private  reputation  or  honour;  or  more  probably  it 
might  luive  indicated  tlio  ruin  of  his  pecuniary  condition  and 
jDrospects ;  or,  liis  liability  to  criminal  prosecution^  or  even  to 
parliamentary  impeachment.  On  the  10th  November,  1771, 
(uiclosing  to  Woodfall  his  letter  to  Garrick,  he  writes  privately: 

^  I  would  hav(^  sent  the  above  to  Garrick  directly,  but  that  I 
Wduld  avoid  having  this  hand  too  commonly  seen.  Oblige  me, 
then,  so  much  as  to  have  it  copied  in  any  hand,  and  sent  by 
th(^  ])(‘niiy  post,  that  is,  if  you  dislike  sending  it  in  3mur  own 
writing.’  Junius  adds,  ‘I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever, 
1  (tvb  Hirm  iJiat  1  shouhl  not  discovery  three  days  ;  or, 

if  1,  did  they  would  attaint  me  by  Bill.’  He  then  orders  Wood- 
fall  to  ^  change  to  Somerset  Coffee  House,  and  let  no  mortal 
know  the  alteration.’  Junius  further  concludes  this  note  in  a 
similar  state  of  terror :  ‘lam  persuaded  you  are  too  honest  a 
man  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  my  dcstTUction.  Act  honour¬ 
ably  by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know  mo.’  Three 
days  afterwards,  lOth  November  (1771),  Junius  renews  his 
ea\itions  to  the  publisher,  in  another  private  note,  enclosing  to 
him  a  public  Letter  under  the  new  signatiire  of  Vindex: 

^  W^ien  you  send  to  me,  instead  of  the  usual  signal,  say,  Vindex 
sludl  be  considered,  and  keep  the  alteration  a  secret  to  every- 
biuly.’  On  the  27tli  he  desires  a  communication  from  lum 
Himi)ly  to  he  acknowledged  in  the  ‘  Public  Advertiser’ by  the 
substituted  notice  uudej*  tlic  word  ‘  received.’ 

All  this  ecceutric  correspondence  between  Junius  and  his 
publisher  appears  to  have  been  as  singularly,  if  not  abruptly, 
dropped  by  tlio  former.  An  iutorregmim  of  eight  months — 
from  lOth  May,  1772,  to  19tli  January,  1773,  occurred — the 
two  bust  letters  of  Junius,  bearing  those  dates  respectively. 
U'his  hiatus  in  their  intercouse  is  a  circumstance  to  he  noticed, 
and  furtlier  as  hereafter  affording  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  an  im- 
preccdent(‘d  siispension  in  their  inter-communications. 

This  letter  is  rernarkahlo  as  showing — that  if  Junius  had  pre¬ 
viously  seen ‘the  signals’  in  the ‘ Public  Advertiser’ he  either 
from  absence  from  London  or  being  abroad,  had  not  been 


man  of  station,  or  large  fortune,  this  last  note  was  not  in. 
the  most  liberal  spirit. 

On  the  2nd  January  (1V71),  he  again  has  a  correspondence 
with  Woodfall,  involving  the  anxious  subject  of  security  against 
any  ^ plant’  or  detection.  Junius  writes  Woodfall  the  follow¬ 
ing  note,  again  changing  a  previous  direction.  On  the  11th 
February  (1771),  he  writes  to  Woodfall :  ^  Our  correspondence 
is  attended  with  diflSculties,  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
paper  you  mention ;  let  it  be  left  to-morrow  luithout  further 
notice,^  Ten  days  afterwards  (2Ist)5  he  writes  to  Woodfall  that, 
‘  It  will  he  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  for  me  to  get  your 
note,’ — the  day  previously  the  notices  to  correspondents  in 
the  ^Public  Advertiser/  have  privately  announced  that  a 
‘  Letter  ’  from  the  Publisher  was  in  waiting  for  him.  On  the  1 9tli 
April,  Junius  sends  to  Woodfall  a  public  letter,  and  in  enclosing 
it  says  in  a  private  note :  ^  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  altering  any  part  of  it.’  In  November  (15th, 
1771),  Junius,  in  a  private  note,  instructs  Woodfall:  ‘Don’t 
always  use  the  same  signal — any  absurd  Latin  verse  will  answer 
the  purpose.’  On  the  17th  December  (1771),  Junius  writes  to 
Woodfall,  ‘  on  no  a-ccoimt,  nor  for  any  reason  whatever,  are  you 
to  write  to  me,  until  I  give  you  notice.’  The  cautions  and 
alarms  given  by  Junius  to  Woodfall  of  the  following  and  last 
year  of  their  inter-private  communications  have  been  already 
recorded. 

They  are  all  remaining  extant,  and  as  published  first  by  the 
son  of  Woodfall,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Goode,  in  1812.  They 
do  not  comprise  all  the  private  letters  which  were  written  to  the 
elder  Mr.  Woodfall ;  only  those  which,  fortunately,  he  had  pre¬ 
served.  None  of  the  private  notes  of  Woodfixll  to  JuniuS  dining 
the  entire  period  of  their  private  and  public  correspondence, 
have  come  to  light.  Probably  they  were  afterwards  destroyed 
by  Junius  himself,  that  no  such  documentary  records  miglifc 
exist  for  his  future  discovery  or  identification.  Had  the  entire 
letters  of  the  two  correspondents  been  preserved  and  made 
public,  it  is  almost  certain  that  more  alarms  and  cautions  would 
have  been  contained  in  their  several  lost  letters.  Occasionally 
the  cautions  and  directions  of  Junius  may  have  been  guards 
against  possible  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  publisher,  altlmugli 
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Wootlfall  was  apprehending  a  possible  prosecution  if  he  con- 
tliniccl  the  certain  course  of  libel,  Junius  in  another  private 
note  says,  M  doubt  much  whether  I  shall  even  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  you;  but  if  things  take  the  turn  I  expect,  you  shall 
know  in(^  hy  ony  toorh.^  Whether  or  not  this  italicised  passage 
nicant  any  indirect  promise  of  pecuniary  aid,  or  referred  only 
to  political  or  literary  works  he  designed,  is  doubtful.  About 
th(i  beginning  of  February  1770,  according  to  the  Woodfall 
Editor’s  su})posed  date,  of  an  undated  private  note,  and  when  a 
pr()S(jeutiou  for  libel  was  pending  against  the  ^  Public  Advertiser  ’ 
on  account  of  Junius’  Letter  to  the  King,  Junius  writes  to 
him  :  ‘  When  you  consider  to  what  excessive  enmities  I  may  be 
cxpos(Ml,  you  will  not  wonder  at  nay  caution.  I  really  have  not 
known  liow  to  procure  your  last.  If  it  be  not  of  any  great 
mom(3ut,  I  would  wish  you  to  recall  it.  If  it  be,  give  me  a 
hint.’  This  note  contained  the  first  and  only  direct  allusion  to 
a  pcjGuniary  indemnity  against  any  cost  of  a  defence  of  legal 
procjoodings  against  the  Ih’inter  or  Proprietary  of  the  ^Public 
Advertiser,’  for  the  publication  of  Junius’  Letter  to  the  King: 

‘  if  your  affair  (the  indictment)  should  be  tried,  and  you 
sliould  be  found  guilty,  you  will  then  let  me  know  what 
expense  falls  particularly  on  yourself;  for  I  understand  you 
are  engaged  witli  other  Proprietors.  Some  way  or  other  you 
Hhall  be  reimbursed.  But  seriously  and  bondfide^  I  think  it  is 
inij)()HHil)le.’ 

It  is  here  observable,  that  the  promise  of  a  simple  reim- 
bursement  of  any  expenses  personally  falling  on  Woodfall  as  07ie 
of  the  journal  Bluircholders,  and  without  any  promise  of  any 
imhimuity  for  suffering  a  term  of  hnprisonineiit  if  convicted, 
and  cxchwling  any  indemnity  of  the  publisher’s  co-partners, 
(loc'H  not  indicate  the  affluence  of  Junius.  Nor  does  the  fact  of 
his  going  east  and  west,  in  person,  for  letters  and  parcels  of 
Woodfall  bespeak  any  high  station  of  the  unknown  friend  and 
corresfioudeut.  On  the  contrary,  the  natural  assumption  would 
bo  that  i.ho  rank  and  fortune  of  Junius  were  only  of  the  middle, 
nob  of  th(i  higher  class  of  society.  Certainly  if  Jimius  was  a 


always  have  plunged  into  ins  subject  and  sallied  out  of  it.  His 
wonderful  faculties  for  debate  were  generally  most  powerful  in 
reply,  and  I  always  thought  never  burned  so  fiercely  as  when 
they  were  provoked  or  excited.  When  once  he  was  launched 
into  discourse  and  under  way,  he  was  in  his  element,  and  went 
on  of  himself  not  as  a  vessel,  but  a  fish.  In  his  arguments  of 
this  sort,  however,  I  never  saw  any  mixture  of  spite  or 
malignity  when  his  temper  was  most  tried. 

Ho  hated  very  little,  because  in  general  he  loved  nobody. 
To  Sheridan  alone  lie  now  and  then  replied  with  bitterness,  as 
if  lie  was  talking  to  a  Jew  or  a  swindler.  Some  of  his  party- 
Iricnds  wore  good-humoured  enough  to  pass  for  something 
better,  without  real  affection  or  friendly  feeling  for  anybody,  at 
least  out  of  their  own  cliquey  that  is,  they  were  hard  and 
smooth.  His  character  was  nearly  the  reverse  of  theirs,  for  the 
inside  of  him  was  better  than  the  out.  He  was  often  peevisli, 
like  a  spoiled  child,  but  not  ill-natured,  much  less  malignant. 
He  seldom  spoke  very  harshly  of  any  individual.  In  this 
respect  he  was  the  reverse  of  Burke,  with  whom  all  mankind, 
as  far  as  party  and  politics  went,  were  God  or  Devil.  Within 
my  own  knowledge,  the  only  persons  whom  Fox  positively 
could  not  endure,  were  Horne  Tooke  and  Sheridan,  with  some 
antipathy  rather  than  enmity  to  George  Tierney.  The  former 
he  seemed  to  detest,  and  avowed  it.  At  my  own  table  I  have 
heard  him  al)use  Tooke  as  tlie  greatest  villain  he  had  known. 
{.)f  Sheridan  he  said  little,  but  tliat  little  was  enough:  Cid 
altms  irascehatuT  silentio  transmisit,  except  now  and  then,  or 
to  iutimattis,  particularly  to  Charles  Grey,  from  whom  I  have 
it  that  Sluu’idan  to  him  was  an  object  of  loathing  and  abhor¬ 
rence,  and  had  been  so  for  many  years  before  his  death.  Ho 
7ievor  told  mo  so,  Init  I  was  sure  of  it  long  before  from  what  I 
liavo  been  witness  to  myself,  from  expressions  that  escaped 
him,  and  from  circumstances  whicli  always  tell  truth.  Of  his 
hatred  of  Horne  Took(i,  I  can  only  state  the  fact,  except  only 
by  conjecture,  that  lie  must  have  wounded  Charles  Fox  by 
some  act  or  demonstration  of  personal  hostility,  in  a  vulnerable 
part,  beyond  the  common  enmity  or  abuse  which  are  incident 
or  belong  to  party  divisions,  and  which  he  never  regarded. 
Most  proliahly  it  had  a  relation  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,^  who,  to  my 


Woodfall’s  next  packet  to  he  left  at  Munday’s  Coffee  Honse, 
Maiden  Lane,  with  orders  that  it  should  he  ^  delivered  to  a  cliair- 
inan  who  wonld  call  for  it  on  the  following  evening.’ 

These  increased  apprehensions  of  discovery,  and  fresh  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  preservation  of  his  strict  incognito,  could 
not  have  been  groundless  alarms  or  a  disturbed  imagination. 
They  must  Lave  been  real  causes  for  caution  against  de¬ 
tection.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  from  the  above, 
several  occurrences  and  attempts  at  this  particular  period  to 
detect  the  dreaded  Public  Writer,  that  stratagems  for  his  sur¬ 
prise  were  resorted  to  by  the  Grovernment — ^most  probably  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Barrington.  Other  facts,  brought  to  light,  here¬ 
after  to  be  stated,  will  render  this  conclusion  still  more  probable. 
At  present  for  consecutive  narrative  and  chronological  deduc¬ 
tions  this  contemporary  statement  is  confined  exclusively  to 
circumstances  recorded  in  the  Woodfall  and  Junius  Private 
Correspon  dence. 

From  first  to  last  in  all  their  epistolary  intercourse,  Junius 
betrays  deep  anxiety  to  continue  unknown.  In  the  very  first 
extant  private  note  to  Woodfall,  Junius  desires  particularly  that 
lie  relies  on  the  Publisher  of  the  Public  Ledger  ’  to  give  him 
^  a  hint  ’  of  any  inquiry  made  about  bis  articles  (20  April,  1769). 
In  his  third  note  (15  July),  he  begs  Woodfall  to  tell  him  can¬ 
didly  whether  he  knows  or  suspects  his  identity;  and  he  direcfs 
him  to  address  a  letter  on  the  following  Monday  under  the 
name  of  ^  Mr.  William  Middleton,  to  be  left  at  the  bar  of  the 
]Sew  Exchange  Coffee  House,  on  Monday,  as  early  as  you  think 
proper.’  The  week  following  (21  July)  he  alters  his  address  to 
^  Mr.  John  Fretley,  at  the  same  Coffee  House,  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  I  should  he  knoivn.^  This  last  observation,  italicised 
for  the  reader’s  observation,  was  an  unwitting  admission  that  ho 
at  least  occasionally  called  in  person  for  Woodfall’s  cominuuica- 
tions.  A  person  of  known  public  rank  or  bigb  station  would 
scarcely  run  the  risk  of  personally  receiving  the  letters.  On 
October  the  5th  (1769),  he  privately  writes  Mr.  Woodfall,  inter 
alia :  ^  As  to  me,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
tilings,  that  they  (the  Cavendishes)  or  you,  or  any  body  else 
sliould  ever  know  me,  unless  I  made  myself  known.  All  arts, 
or  enquiries,  or  rewards,  would  be  equally  ineffectual.’  In  No- 


jiueis.  jLiie  contusion  ana  suspension  only  ot  tne  reasoning 
faculties  in  literary  controversies  could  only  dispute  such  a 
logical  inference.  Why,  otherwise,  should  Junius  single  out 
Lord  Barrington,  after  nearly  five  years  of  comparative  im¬ 
munity,  for  such  repeated  and  severe  personal  attacks,  when  his 
series  of  political  commentaries  on  his  lordship’s  colleagues  was 
concluded  ?  What  springs  of  human  action  could  occasion  this 
partial  .resumption  of  his  pen  ?  The  passion  of  revenge  could 
only  he  the  sudden  and  fierce  motive  ;  the  animus  of  the  writer 
could  only  intend  the  injury  of  a  nobleman  who,  he  believed, 
had  injured  himself.  If  private,  and  not  public,  motives  did  not 
induce  these  attacks,  what  did  ?  and  where  was  the  armoury 
used  hy  Junius  if  his  weapons  were  not  brought  from  the  War 
Office  ?  In  the  course  of  these  volumes,  it  will  be  shown  that 
Junius  did  arm  himself  from  that  office. 

It  is  here  ohservable  that  hy  the  constant  change  of  fictitious 
signatures,  the  writer  (as  Junius),  in  his  assault  on  Lord  Bar¬ 
rington,  adopted  various  masks  ;  and  that  his  probable  intention 
was  to  avoid  any  discovery  of  his  identity  in  either  character 
by  r^urd  Barrington.  He  would  not  otherwise  have  adopted  so 
many  devices  and  every  other  conceivable  mode  of  concealment. 
All  these  arts  are  proofs  that  he  was  bond  fide  true  to  his  own 
secret,  and  truthful  in  his  invariable  declaration  in  his  public 
ami  private  letters,  that  he  was  the  sole  depositor  of  his  own 
secret.  Probably  he  was  convinced  that  by  no  other  mode 
could  it  be  securedy  kept.  The  greatest  risk  he  ran,  and  he 
was  apparently  sensible  of  it,  was  the  indulgence  at  last  of  this 
overruling  animosity  towards  Lord  Barrington.  Hence  his  re¬ 
peated  cliange  of  signatures,  and  his  increased  caution  in  inter- 
courBO  with  Woodfall  during  his  editorship  of  the  authorised 
edition  of  Junius  and  his  correction  of  the  proofs.  At  the  end 
of  177 1,  he  ceased  epistolary  communication  with  Wilkes.  The 
date  of  Wilkes’  last  letter  to  him  was  15th  January,  1772.  On 
the  18th  of  that  mouth  he  mentions,  in  a  private  letter  to 
Woodfall,  that  a  ^  difficulty’  had  occurred  in  their  communication 
on  the  preceding  night.  On  the  3rd  of  February  he  forbids 
Woodfall  to  forward  to  him  anything  not  ^  material.’  On  the 
lOfch  inst.  he  tells  him  only  to  transmit  packets  for  him  ^  to  the 
original  place  for  once ;  ’  and,  afterwards,  to  ^  mention  any  new 
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This  final  production  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  chameleon 
public  writer  was  enclosed  by  Junius  to  Mr.  Woodfali  in  a 
private  note  of  three  lines,  as  follows:  ^May  10,  1772. — Pray 
let  this  be  announced,  Memoirs  of  Lord  Barrington  in  onr 
nexty  Keep  the  author  a  secret.’  This  private  letter  is  be¬ 
lieved  also  to  have  been  the  last  confidential  communication  to 
Woodfali  received  by  the  publisher,  except  one  further  private 
letter  of  the  19th  January,  1773. 

^  Nemesis  ’  in  this  final  public  letter  gives  still  fuller  details 
of  Lord  Barrington’s  public  life.  He  enumerates  the  prefer¬ 
ments  of  all  the  brothers  of  the  noble  viscount:  that  ^  one 
brother  was  a  general  officer,  with  a  regiment  and  chief  com¬ 
mand  at  Gadeloupe ;  a  second  high  in  the  navy,  with  a  regiment 
of  marines ;  a  third  a  judge ;  and  the  fourth  a  bishop.’  He 
sarcastically  records  Lord  Barrington’s  own  ^  singular  good 
fortune  of  never  being  himself  a  moment  out  of  place,’  added 
to  his  lordship’s  ^  extraordinary  success  in  providing  for  every 
branch  of  his  family.’  ^Nemesis  ’  sums  up  this  good  luck  of 
the  viscount  in  ‘the  infiuence  of  Government  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  he  holds  without  its  costing  him  a 
shilling.’  This  ‘  short  review  of  his  political  birth  ’  was  pre¬ 
faced  by  an  apparently  unguarded,  though  natural,  averment  of 
the  writer’s  personal  knowledge  of  his  victim,  as  follows  :  ‘  He 
is  modest  enough  to  affirm  in  all  companies  that  his  services 
are  unrewarded  ;  that  he  bears  the  burthen  ;  that  other  people 
engross  the  profits ;  and  that  he  gets  nothing.  Those  who 
know  hut  little  of  his  history  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  pity 
him ;  but  he  and  I  have  been  old  acquaintance,  and  considering 
the  size  of  his  understanding,  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  no  man  in  the  kingdom  ever  sold  himself  and  his  services 
to  better  advantage  than  Lord  Barrington.’ 

All  these  private  letters,  and  the  entire  original  manuscript 
of  the  letter  of  ‘  Scotus,’  are  still  extant,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Woodfali,  son  of  the  publisher  of  the  ‘Public  Advertiser.’ 
All  the  manuscripts  are  in  one  and  the  same  fictitious  hand — 
that  of  Junius.  Now,  can  it  be  credible  that  in  the  composition 
of  these  letters  the  writer  was  not  impelled  by  some  real  or 
imagined  personal  wrong  received  from  Lord  Barrington,  and 
that  the  cause  of  animosity  was  not  subsequent  to  the  puhli- 


if  not  onco  in  otTicial  relation  to  Lord  Barrino-ton,  All 
tliis  class  of  l(;tt(;r.s  also  (Icinonstratc  that  the  anonymous  writer 
must  ncc.cssarily  not  only  have  had  some  serious  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary  coiiiiilaint  against  the  Secretary  of  War,  individually, 'or 
soiiu!  groat  cause  of  personal  (parrel.  The  letters  in  question 
further  demonstrate  the  writer’s  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
person,  manners,  family  relations,  early  and  entire  career  and 
socnal  liahits  of  his  lordship. 

'I'liis  hittnr  and  iuhmse  personal  feeling  of  Junius  did  not 
ov(m  terminatii  witli  the  letter  of  ‘Scotus.’  Four  days  after, 
‘  Scotiis’ thus  took  the  held  in  another  letter,  under  a  new 
signaluiat  of  ‘Arthur  Tell-truth,’  another  piece  of  ordnance 
hrought  into  tho  held  of  the  ‘Puhlic  Advertiser,’  but  addressed 
to  till'  liords  Oonunissiouers  of  the  Admiralty.  Junius  had 
notieed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  to  be  a  member  of 
their  hoard,  lie  luul  always  previously  shown  much  political, 
it  Hot  is'i-sonal,  dislike  of  Bradshaw.  On  this  occasion,  a  private 
h'tler  to  Woodfall  (No.  52,  25tli  Jan.  1772)  is  a  clue  to  the 
motiv(^H  prompting  the  attack  of  ^ Arthur  Tell-truth:’  Junius 
iiiul  Ix'cii  moved  hy  wliat  he  believed  to  be  a  fact,  viz.,  that 
Lord  Ihirrington  had  ^  just  appointed  a  French  broker  (Chamier) 
his  iloputy,  for  no  reason  but  his  relation  to  Bradshaw.’  Mr. 
Bi’iuIhIuiw  was  brotlier-iu-law  to  Mr.  Chamier.  Hinc  illcc  lacli'- 
rjfnuv,  JimiuH  writes  to  bis  publisher:  ^Be  careful  not  to  let 
it  come  from  me.  Such  an  insignificant  creature  is  not  worth 
tho  generouH  rage  of  Junius.’  ^Arthur  Tell-truth’  asserts,  as 
was  t  rue,  tl)at  Bradshaw  was  ^  one  of  Lord  Barrington’s  do- 
mesl  ioH,  from  wlience  lie  moved  to  Ireland^  set  \xp  a  shop,’  and 
‘  ultimat(‘ly  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Treasury.’ 
The  n‘velati()ns  in  this  letter  demote  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Harrington,  and  with  tho  personnel  and  biography 
of  his  lordHhLi)’s  liousehold.  In  what  relation  must  Junius 
iuiv(^  been  to  Lord  Barrington  that  ho  could  have  acquired  a 
Iniowledge  of  such  social  particulars?  or  why  shoidd  they  have 
hecii  obtruded  on  the  public,  unless  Junius  had  cause  of  per- 
somil  afiVont  or  oblier  hatred  ? 

last  public  cotnmunieatiou  from  Junius  ever  received  by 
Woodfall  wius  a  furtlier  assault  on  Lord  Barrington,  under  the 
jiew  signature  of  ‘  Nemesis ;  ’  and  expressly  again  requesting, 


iiulu  ihii  uuiluivvitou  ciui ui^uuLiB  ciuu  seusciess  expressiOD. 
One  certain  and  important  deduction  results  fi'om  this  letter, 
almost  at  the  close  of  tlie  career  of  Junius,  viz.  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham  must  have  been  ^vholly  ignorant  of  the  identity  of  his 
correspondent ;  unless  he  was,  as  has  been  contended,  Junius 
liiinself!  ]3ut  this  positive  and  repeated  consistent  statement 
of  Ills  iniVj'ior  or  middle  class  status,  is  further  confirmed  by  a 
similar  intermediate  assertion  to  the  same  exact  effect  in 
allot  lu‘r  private,  and  a  fourth  anonymous  correspondence  with 
jAJr.  Wilkes.  Junius  voluntarily  commenced  the  anonymous 
(.epistolary  coinmuuications  which  passed  between,  them ;  and  to 
Wilkes  only  did  Junius  (so  far  as  documentary  proofs  exist) 
open  his  mind  and  political  ’plans  freely  and  confidentially. 
The  pi‘ivatc  letters  between  Junius  and  Wilkes  thus  supply 
most  important  clues  to  the  probable  private  position  of  Junius, 
and  to  Ills  political  ends  in  view  as  a  public  writer.  His  account 
of  himself  to  Wilkes  may  or  may  not  be  wholly  true;  but  cor¬ 
roborated,  as  many  of  his  autobiographical  statements  to  Wilkes 
certainly  are,  by  other  direct  and  indirect  evidences,  his  general 
rc'prcjsentatious  to  Wilkes  are  remarkably  consistent  with  and 
conlinuatory  of  his  similar  private  averments  to  Woodfall  and 
Lord  (Jluitham.  Junius,  in  his  first  letter  to  "Wilkes,  dated 
Loudon,  2lHt  August,  1771,  explains  that  his  unexpected  and 
voluntary  letter  to  him  was  exclusively  occasioned,  by  his  desire 
to  uphold  for  the  public  weal  Wilkes’  position — that  the  cause 
of  tlu.i  nation  was  his  sole  cause  of  that  private  communication. 
He  disclaims  any  sinister  or  personal  motive  of  his  own,  but  he 
eoimscls  Wilkes  not  to  scrutinize  motives.  Then  follows  an 
aft(!r  pexniliar  passage  in  the  letter :  viz. — ‘  With  reprd  to  me, 
yir,  any  refinement  in  this  way  would  assuredly  mislead  you; 
and  though  I  do  not  disclaim  the  idea  of  some  personal  vieivs 
to  future  honour  and  advantage  (you  would  not  believe  me  if 
1  did),  y(di  I  can  truly  affirm,  that  neither  are  they  little  in 
tlumiHelves,  can  they  by  anyjjossible  conjectwre  be  collected 
fnnih  my  tonlings:  This  incidental  and  almost  indiscreet 
a-dmisKion  of  future  personal  gain  in  the  arena  of  politics,  bears 
tlu5  stamp  of  sincerity  and  truth :  if  an  untruth^  a  more  unne 
cessary  and  damaging  contession  could  not  have  been  made. 

In  1-his  letter,  cliiefiy  of  c(mnsel  and  advice  to  Wilkes  on  . 

ATindciml  Corooration,  Juaius  again  tri 


ay.  iiesignanoD,  ifio.  o-'caiu,  ouj: 

Draper^  Sir  William,  early  acquaintance 
of  with  Francis,  i.  11.  Anonymous 
conflict  with  Francis  in  ‘  The  Public 
Advertiser,’  17^7,  142.  Junius  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  personal  career  of, 
224,  227,  229 

Duhois,  Edward,  ii.  327.  Account  of 
him,  38 3  n. 

Ducarel,  J\I.,  friend  of  Lord  Clive,  and 
intimato  with  Francis  in  India,  ii. 
oh.  i.  ii.  Assists  in  his  minutes,  4, 
His  agent  in  roconciliation  with 
Hastings,  176 

2)undas,  Henry,  ii.  219 


‘fpOREMOjS^T,  Lord,  Francis  under 
him  in  the  War  Office,  i.  69,  63 
Elliot,  Alexander,  goes  to  India,  1777, 
ii.  101.  Negotiates  for  Hastings,  116 
Elliot,  Grilhort  (first  Lord  Min  to),  i. 
273 

Ellis,  Welhore,  appoints  Francis  first 
dork  in  the  War  Office,  i.  05.  Corro- 
spoudeut  of  Francis  in  India,  ii.  26,  96 
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‘  I  offer  you  the  sincere  opinion  of  a  man,  who,  perliaps,  Jias 
more  leisure  to  make  reflections  than  you  have,  and  \Yho, 
though  he  stands  clear  of  bxisiness  and  intrigue,  mixes  suffi¬ 
ciently,  for  the  purposes  of  intelligence,  in  the  conversation  of 
the  world.’  This  account  of  his  limited  means  of  knowledge  of 
political  intrigues  among  leading  public  men,  it  will  doubtless 
be  perceived,  is  again  singularly  consistent  with  his  request  for 
hints  and  private  information  from  Mr.  Grenville,  and  of  the 
similar  representation  of  his  occupying  a  private  or  commoner’s 
position,  which  Junius  also  made  to  Lord  Chatham. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Wilkes  (7th  September,  1771), 
Junius  speaks  of  the  noble  possessors  of  close  boroughs  in 
terms  no  member  of  the  aristocracy  would  use.  He  was 
justifying  his  own  praise  of  Lord  Chatham  as  a  eulogy,  ^  nobly 
deserved,’  and  was  paid  by  him  because  he  ‘  should  be  glad  to 
mortify  those  contemptible  creatures  who  call  themselves 
Noblemen,  whose  worthless  importance  depends  entirely  upon 
their  influence  over  boroughs,  &c.’  In  this  private  letter, 
there  is  another  sentence  which  is  indirectly  an  adiuisvsion  of 
personal  advantage,  hut  not  for  his  political  services  as  tlio 
great  anonymous  writer :  lie  says,  ^  As  Junius  I  can  never 
expect  to  be  rewarded.  The  secret  is  too  important  to  ho 
committed  to  any  great  man’s  discretion.  If  views  of 
interest  or  ambition  could  tempt  me  to  betray  my  own  secret, 
how  could  I  flatter  myself  that  the  man  I  trusted  would 
not  act  upon  the  same  principles,  and  sacrifice  me  at  once  to 
the  King’s  curiosity  and  resentment?  speaking  therefore,  as 
a  disinterested  man,  I  have  a  claim  to  your  attention.’  This 
allusion  to  a  possible  "  sacrifice/  of  him  to  the  king’s  "  resent¬ 
ment,’  if  his  identity  was  discovered,  in  the  context  of  its 
meaning  may  imply  that  Junius  had  some  social  position  /ind 
pecuniary  interests  he  might  lose  by  detection.  T\w.  same 
letter  contains  an  incidental  but  curious,  and  jn-obably  un¬ 
designed,  allusion  to  his  private  and  social  habits.  On  the 
^  domestic  society,’  which  Wilkes  had  described  as  most  agree¬ 
able  to  himself,  Junius  observes,  ‘'I  fancy  I  should  like  it  still 
better  than  you  do.  T  too  am  no  enemy  to  good  fellowshiyi, 
and  have  often  cursed  that  canting  parson,^  for  wishing  to  deny 
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scenes.  In  his  unsuspected  position  lie  may  have  practised 
many  arts  to  direct  suspicion  away  from  himself,  or  even  to  fix  it  on 
others.’  We  know  that  he  practised  similar  and  repeated  devices 
in  his  public  letters,  and  he  has  been  suspected,  on  good  grounds, 
of  even  having  written  mock  replies  to  letters  of  ^^unil^vS,  that  lie 
might  thus  by  specious  arguments  confute  bis  opponents,  and 
better  elaborate  his  own  reasoning.  The  letters  of  Plulo 
as  those  of  Junius  liimself,  were  long  unacknowledged,  lie 
was  repeatedly  charged  with  changes  of  signature,  and  manifest 
disguises.  Contemporary  adversaries  indeed  fixed  upon  tl\e 
authorship  of  letters  under  signatures  other  than  that  of  Junius 
Horne  Tooke,  in  July  1771,  publicly  tells  him  that  be  had  then 
written  full  two  years  under  the  name  of  Junius,  ^and  more 
under  others.'^  The  same  acute  critic  says :  ^  The  darkness  in 
which  Junius  thinks  himself  shrouded  has  not  concealed  him  ; 
nor  the  artifice  of  only  attaching  binder  that  si gnatiivc  he 

would  pull  down  (whilst  he  recommends  hy  otJeer  ways 
would  have  promoted),  disguised  from  me  whose  partisan  he 
was.’  The  italics  are  Horne  Tooko’s  own  marked  notes  of 
emphasis.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  extraordinary  mns- 
querader  must  have  probably  changed  his  vizor  more  frccjueutly 
than  has  been  detected.  All  his  public  performances  could  not 
have  been  known,  although  occasi(mally  lie  fiiilcd  in  some  at¬ 
tempts  at  change  of  personation.  The  linbit  of  anonymotis  poli¬ 
tical  writing,  so  peculiar  and  so  unprecerlonted,  may,  however, 
have  become  so  inveterate  in  the  real  individual  as  to  Bupplv  a 
most  probable  duo  to  his  future  identity  ns  .lunius,  by  his  resort 
to  similar  disguises  in  after  life.  There  are  few  pop\ilous  com¬ 
munities  in  which  tliere  are  not  individuals  with  fixed  and 
known  habits  of  anonymous  private  letter-writing.  Thus  Junius 
might  be  identified  by  his  use  of  the  same  description  of 
weapons,  tluiugh  differently ’used,  in  other  politioa.l  contests. 
Anonymous  public  writing  was  the  general  practice  of  his  earlier 
period  of  life. 


Many  passages  may  and  have  been  brought  forward  in  contra¬ 
diction  of  some  of  these  extracted  ^  hints  ’  on  his  station,  age, 
and  worldly  pursuits  and  objects  ;  but  the  vSelection  in  this 
chapter  is  impartial,  and  has  never  received  as  autobiographical 
matter  the  just  weight  it  deserved.  Separately,  some  state¬ 
ments  of  Junius,  thus  extracted,  may  be  disentitled  to  credit ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  they  appear  to  be  the  safest  data  for  his  dis¬ 
covery.  At  least  the  evidences  of  identity  in  after  pages  'will 
test  their  reliability.  Many  of  the  statements  quoted  could  not 
on  his  part  have  been  designed  fictions.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  a  public  writer  of  such  voluminous  productions,  constantl}^ 
during  a  period  of  six  or  more  years,  writing  under  so  many 
anonymous  signatures,  and  tlius  corresponding  privately  by  letter 
with  several  public  persons,  should  not  in  the  course  of  his 
divers  works  have  unavoidably,  unwittingly,  and  from  natural 
self-estimation  have  dropped  some  accidental  information  re¬ 
specting  his  own  personality,  affording  clues  for  his  ultimate 
discovery.  Indeed,  the  fear  of  traces  of  his  identity  appears  to 
have  haunted  his  mind  more  or  less  from.  1768  to  1773,  when  he 
closed  all  communication  with  his  publishei\  He  was  palpably 
in  constant  dread  lest  his  own  handwriting,  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  or  of  private  or  public  business,  his  own  person,  or  his 
messengers,  the  occasional  ‘  conveyancers  ’  of  his  letters,  should 
be  tracked.  Had  Mr.  Woodfall,  or  even  Mr.  Wilkes,  been 
untrue  to  him,  he  would  have  been,  in  all  human  probability, 
discovered.  In  his  last  year  of  authorship  he  doubtless  ran  the 
greatest  hazard.  If  his  letters  under  the  various  signatures  of 
Veteran,  Scotus,  Arthur  Tell-truth,  and  Nemesis,  for  instance, 
had  been  known  and  proved  to  have  been  by  one  and  the  same 
writer,  and  his  private  notes  to  Woodfall  inclosing  those  par¬ 
ticular  letters  had  been  betrayed  to  the  government,  Lord 
Barrington  would  at  least  have  discovered  and  identified  his 
assailant.  The  fidelity  of  his  printer  and  his  correspondents 
alone  protected  him.  It  is  only  marvellous  that  he  escaped 
being  identified  during  the  later  progress  of  the  letteis.  The 
enigma  of  his  fortunate  concealment  may  be  explained  by  his 
being  in  some  relation  to  the  public  administration,  or  especially 
of  the  War  Office,  on  which  suspicion  would  never  naturally 
alight.  Anonymous  letters  in  private  life,  it  is  well  known, 
Uoon  fivpri  An  nfjrtips  ostensihlv  the  least 


letter  was  communicated  to  Liorcl  uampoeu  oy  ivir.  jl»udois, 
and  publislied  by  Ms  Lordship,  in  his  ‘  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,’  vol.  vi.  p.  344.  It  will  also  be  found  in 
Bohn’s  ‘Junius,’  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxii.  Assuming  that  my  readers 
are  acquainted  with  this  document,  I  will  proceed, 


in  tlie  Monthly  Mirror^  which  he  conducted  in  1810  and  1811,  articles  con¬ 
cerning,  and  some  apparently  contributed  by,  Francis.  And  he  wrote  Tor  the 
Mommy  Chronicle  the  biograpliical  notice  which  appeared  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  (Dec.  28, 181 8) .  He  seems  further  to  have  contemplated  for  some 
years  (in  connection  ■with  Lady  Francis)  a  more  detailed  biography.  I  find 
the  following  additional  particulars  respecting  him  in  the  MS.  above  referred 
to : — ^Dubois  was  also  connected  with  various  publications,  especially  one  di¬ 
rected  against  a  Tour  in  Ireland  (by  Sir  John  Carr).  He  was  also,  there  is 
no  doubt,  the  author  of  the  work  written  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  G.C.B.,  was  the  autlior  of  ‘CTunius.”  He  was  known  to  he 
upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sir  Philip,  and  this  was  the  reason  that  he 
publicly  denied  being  the  author  of  the  worlc  in  question,  because  Sir  Philip 
did  not  wish  it  to  he  supposed  that  the  publication  was  at  all  directed  or 
influenced  by  himself.  But  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  Dubois  was 
employed  by  Sir  Philip,  and  had  access  to  all  the  papers  and  documents  of 
the  latter  for  the  express  purpose  of  patting  forth  the  publication  alluded  to. 
Sir  Philip  Francis  bad  cogent  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  be  directly  known, 
in  bis  lifetime ;  as  the  author  of  ‘Muniusj”  but  he  contrived,  through  the  agency 
of  Dubois,  that  the  fact  should  be  proved  by  every  testimony  short  of  direct 
evidence ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  agoncy  of  Dubois  traced  the  publication 
to  Sir  Philip  Francis  himself  that  Dubois  denied  it,  and  said  the  author  was 
Taylor  the  bookseller,  who  published  it,  and  who  undertook  to  father  it 
altogether.  Dubois,  however,  was  certainly  the  author  of  the  publication, 
the  materials  for  which  he  collected  from  Sir  Philip’s  own  stores,  and  as 
certainly  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author  of  Junius.”  ’ 

I  mention  this  anecdote,  however,  only  to  express  my  own  di.sbelief  in  it. 
^Junius  Identified  ’  appeared,  as  is  well  known,  without  name  of  autlior,  as 
published  by  ^Taylor  and  Hessey,’  and  is  only  attributed  by  public  fame  to 
Mr.  John  Taylor.  But  that  gentleman  corresponded  much  with  Mr.  Parkes 
in  later  years,  as  he  did  also  with  some  literary  newspapers ;  and  bis  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  knowledge  of  it,  leave  me  little  doubt  that  ho  was  the  real 
author  of  the  work  in  question.  Dubois  was  a  ^  mystifior  ’  by  profession. 

I  may  nevertheless  add  for  my  own  part  that,  with  all  my  admiration  of 
the  singular  ability  displayed  in  ‘  Junius  Identified,’  it  has  always  conveyed 
to  me  the  impression,  not  that  the  author  convinced  himself  by  the  process 
of  inductive  argument  which  he  recommends  to  others,  hut  tliat,  having  au 
inkling  of  the  truth  from  some  independent  quarter,  he  was  thence  led  to  con¬ 
struct  his  chain  of  proof  in  support  of  it.  Mr.  Taylor  died  in  1804,  at  the  ago 


away  from  him  if  he  could.  He  was  not  a  man  to  resist 
assiduous  whining  importunity  face  to  face ;  and  least  of  all 
wlieu  Mrs.  Fox,  a  simple  person,  but  as  to  /mn,  I  believe  per¬ 
fectly  well  meaning,  was  made  a  party  and  a  dupe  to  it.  This 
facility  was  in  his  temper,  and  could  be  no  virtue  in  his 
character,  for  when  he  yielded  to  these  people  it  was  generally 
against  the  grain.  The  fact  is,  he  could  not  endure  to  be 
troubled  or  fretted.  They  who  had  no  disposition  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tease  him  had  no  chance  with  him,  unless  they  bad 
parliamentary  interest  and  power  ;  and  made  their  bargain 
accordingly.  As  to  the  influence  of  women,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  interpose,  and  predominate  over  questions  not  within  their 
province,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  case,  that  would  rarely,  if  ever, 
happen  with  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  who  bad  no  com¬ 
pensation  to  make  for  other  deflciencies.  They  who  cannot 
(‘.xcite  either  love  or  respect  must  pay  for  it  by  submission  to 
their  wives.  It  is  not  for  me  of  all  men  to  be  inexoi-able  on 
this  subject;  for  who  is  it  has  loved,  admired,  and  esteemed  as 
I  have  done  ?  I  know  that  women  are  the  best  of  the  human 
species,  I  know  that  a  Avell-principled,  well-educated  English 
woman  has  more  virtues,  and  is  capable  of  a  more  disinterested 
attaclunent  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  herself,  and  more  gt)od  sense 
too,  in  questions  within  her  reacli,  than  many  of  the  most 
eiuinent  men  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  with. 

Ihit  these  are  not  the  women  by  whom,  men  are  governed, 
nor  do  such  women  ever  think  of  it.  In  England  I  am  sure 
there  never  was  an  example  of  a  young  and  l:)eautifnl  woman 
fitteiupbing  to  govern  a  man  of  common  understanding  pro- 
])ortioiicd  to  her  in  age,  and  otherwise  accomplished,  if  she  were 
really  in  love  with  him.^ . 

I  sliall  close  iny  account  of  liim  with  an  incident  which  is  all  to 
Ills  honour,  though  very  littl(i  known  or  observed,  and  leave  the 
last  imprevSvsion  of  his  character,  as  far  as  the  fact  goes,  entirely 
in  his  favour.  In  the  course  of  the  impeacluncnt  of  Warren 
Hastings,  an  expression  escaped  Mr.  Eurke  of  which  tl.ie  Indian 
party,  who  were  numerous,  and  always  supported  by  the  people 

^  I  have  oinittocl  a  lon^  digrossion  on  llic  cliaracltn*  of  .Louis  XJV.,  wliich 
only  shows  ilio  oavnesUn^sH  widi  which  J''raiu;is,  at  tlio  vory  ontl  of  lilo,  aiul 
pcnisliing  of  a  painful  disoase,  still  argiU’d  que.stioiis  of  old  historical  into- 


have  done  with  the  Kevolution  it  his  narrative  had  readied  to  it, 
and  what  new  lights  he  could  have  thrown  on  tlie  merits  of  tliat 
event,  and  of  the  parties  conccriied  in  it,  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  period  which  I  would  have  allotted  to  him  n,s 
most  suitable  to  his  argumentative  penetrating  powers,  and 
commensurate  with  the  high  discriminating  faculties  of  his 
mind,  would  have  been  the  contest  between  Charles  1.  and 
the  Parliament,  from  the  first  dissolution  in  1G28  to  the  (h'ath 
of  that  man  ;  not  as  a  formal  history,  for  which  tlien^  <*,ould  ]k\ 
no  new  materials,  so  much  as  a  suliject  for  some  grand  uiu‘x- 
pected  illustration  of  the  characters  and  the  oa,.s(^  by  a  niastm-'s 
hand. 

hi  1818. 

Tlie  name  of  Charles  Fox  is  still  held  up,  his  princ-iph's 
appealed  to  as  a  standard,  and  his  memory  cel(‘brated  at  public 
meetings,  clubs,  and  taverns,  to  liave  a  rallying  ])oint,  a-nd  ti) 
Iceep  what  they  still  call  the  TI7my  party  alivc^.  maipui  chI. 
Veritas. 

I-laving  fairly  acknowledged  all  that  was  good  in  him,  a.ii(l 
given  him  credit  for  the  full  value  of  it,  tIi(‘ro  ri'maiiis  but 
little  to  say  of  bis  juiblic  conduct  or  private  eliaracter,  but  lliat 
little  is  material.'  Comparing  him  always  with  tlie  emiiuMice  of 
his  understanding  and  witli  the  character  ac(piir(‘d  or  madt^  for 
him,  I  think  lie  was  one  of  the  weakest  of  num  I  ev(n-  knew  ; 
I  mean  in  point  of  judicious  conduct  and  st(?a.dy  resolution. 
How  he  undertook  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  coalition  with  Lord 
Grenville  in  1806,  who  paid  liim  in  patronagcj,  n(’(*d  not  b(^ 
stated  and  cannot  be  disputed.  I  know  he  was  niulor  ilui  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  clique  of  women  and  otlun’s,  who  lived  with  him 
out  of  sight,  who  having  all  the  easy  access  and  gimtle  oppor¬ 
tunities,  beset  him  perpetually  for  their  own  purposcis.  In  this 
class  I  do  not  allude  to  liis  real  original  friends,  who  w(‘n^ 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  honafide^  attached  to  Iiim,  sueli  as  Lord 
Pobort  Spencer,  Lord  Tbanct,  Lord  John  Townscjiul,  (Jeneral 
l^'itzpatrick.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  otliors  of  that  character. 
Thauet  and  Coke  wanted  nothing,  but  Tliaiuit  ought  to  liav(i 
had  a  splendid  reparation  for  his  imprisonment.  The  rest 
deserved  evcrytliing  from  him  that  he  did  or  could  givci  tlumi. 

rin.^  _ _ .1  .11-  1  *1  .  .  1  * 
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own  knoAvleclge,  for  she  often  told  me  so,  abhorred  Fox,  and 
never  would  be  reconciled  to  him,  notwithstanding  many 
advances  and  earnest  submissions  on  bis  part,  of  which  at  his 
request  I  was  move  than  once  the  bearer.  She  said  that  by  his 
unauthorised  declarations  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had 
rolled  her  in  the  kennel  like  a  street- walker ;  that  he  knew  that 
every  word  he  said  was  a  lie,  and  so  on,  in  a  torrent  of  virulence 
which  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  encounter,  so  I  gave  the  point 
up  and  made  my  retreat  as  well  and  as  fast  as  I  could.  On 
the  other  hand,  Horne  Tooke  flattered  her  in  his  own  way— but 
whether  by  direct  access  to  ber  or  not  I  cannot  say — that  she 
was  Princess  of  Wales,  that  she  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
marriage,  in  which  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  both  Churches 
had  been  strictly  observed, -could  not  be  set  aside,  or,  at  all 
events,  must  invalidate  any  other.  All  this  he  maintained  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  doing  mischief,  and  to  gratify  liis  own 
rancours,  not  only  to  her,  who  was  willing  enough  to  listen  to 
such  doctrines,  but  in  print,  and  whatever  influence  he  gained 
by  it  was  employed,  through  what  medium  I  know  not,  to 
exasperate  her  against  Mr.  Fox.  He,  indeed,  had  acted  most 
unwisely  in  declaring  orally  to  the  House  of  Commons^  that 
he  had  spoken  from  direct  authority,  that  the  fact  of  the 
Prince’s  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherhert  not  only  never  could 
have  happened  legally,  but  never  did  happen  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  and  had  from  the  beginning  been  a  base  and 
malicious  falsehood !  The  Prince  ought  to  have  sent  this 
message,  supposing  the  thing  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary, 
by  his  own  Chancellor,  or  some  principal  officer  of  his  house¬ 
hold;  or,  at  all  events  Fox,  if  he  would  or  must  be  the  carrier 
of  such  a  declaration,  ought  to  have  taken  it  in  writing,  on  no 
other  condition,  and  answering  for  nothing  himself. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  his  imprudence  is,  that,  at  that  time 
he  did  not  know  the  Prince,  who  soon  after  disavowed  him,  at 


who  knew  him,  muoli  less  an  instance  of  sagacity.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  no  reason  to  boast  or  suspect  that  Fox  bad 
ever  any  real  goodwill  to  me,  though  he  kept  up  some  appear¬ 
ance  and  professions  of  it  to  the  last.  But  that  he  should 
positively  have  hated  me  is  impossible,  until  he  had  resolved  to 
sacrifice  me  to  Lauderdale ;  a  flagitious  act  of  injustice  and 
ingratitude,  for  which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  the  ag¬ 
gressor  should  forgive  the  victim.  The  merits  of  that  trans¬ 
action  shall  be  considered  hereafter.  I  allude  to  it  now  because 
it  connects  with  an  anecdote  which  proves  and  illustrates  what 
I  have  said  of  his  hatred  of  Sheridan.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
recollect  he  never  heartily  commended  me  for  anything  I  ever 
said  or  did  in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  Avhen  I  laboured 
most  to  serve  liim,  Init  once.  In  general,  when  he  could 
not  censure,  lie  slighted  or  was  silent.  I  once  happened 
to  take  notice  of  Slieridan’s  intriguing  with  Addington,  and 
of  his  conduct  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  I  meant  to 
censure  as  it  deserved.  What  I  said,  however,  went  furtluir 
and  cut  deeper  into  Sheridan’s  heart  than  I  intended  or  thought 
of.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  heard  of  it  at  St.  Ann’s 
Hill,  did  certainly  applaud  me  con  amove,  and  much  more 
than  the  thing  deserved,  in  odium  tertiy  not  that  he  liked 
me  the  better  for  it  except  at  the  moment.  Yet  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  when  I  was  interred  he  would  not  have  pronounced 
my  panegyric,  for  a  speech  cost  him  nothing.  Yet  he  would 
have  done  it  very  ill,  even  if  he  had  been  in.  earnest.  By 
luckily  surviving  him  I  escaped  that  honour,  and  saved  liim 
from  that  representation.  1  would  have  much  sooner  have 
trusted  Edmund  Burke  with  the  posthumous  care  of  my  name 
and  reputation,  though  from  1791  we  had  been  almost  entirely 
disunited,  after  a  real  friendship  and  intimacy  of  many  years ; 
because  1  am  sure  that  if  he  had  undertaken  the  task  he  would 
have  performed  it  heartily  and  bond  fide.  Not  that  Fox  would 
liave  betrayed  that,  or  any  cause  which  he  had  once  engaged  to 
support  or  defend,  but  panegyric  was  not  his  province,  and 
when  he  attempted  it  not  at  all  the  better  for  preparation.  A 
few  words  of  sorrow  and  applause,  coming  of  themselves  in 
the  course  or  agitation  of  some  other  question,  and  starting 
from  it  as  if  they  had  escaped  him,  a  breathless  pause,  a  broken 


audience*  For  who  can  resist  the  inarticulate  sorrows  of  a 
wounded  heart  ?  His  eulogy  of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford  (the 
hest-intentioned  public  person,  the  most  virtu ous  man  with  the 
soundest  mind  I  ever  knew,  except  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  so 
high  a  rank  of  life),  seemed  to  me  a  performance  very  unequal 
to  the  subject  and  to  the  speaker.  I  am  sure  it  made  little 
impression,  and  the  less  because  it  was  the  result  of  pains  and 
reflection,  with  an  emphatic  delivery.  Had  he  unexpectedly 
heard  of  the  Duke’s  death  while  he  was  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  sudden  grief  had  made  its  way  in  a  natural 
uniDremeditated  burst  of  passion,  which  alone  can  be  pathetic, 

I  think  he  would  have  succeeded  much  better,  even  possibly 
enough  to  touch  the  androgynous  heart  of  William  Pitt.  But 
pathos  is  not  to  be  prepared.  A  deliberate  speech,  after  the 
lirsb  affliction  had  subsided,  should  have  been  taken  in  a  lo-wer 
key.  It  should  have  been  grave  and  solemn  throughout,  deli¬ 
neating,  not  painting  the  public  character,  to  prove  the  national 
loss ;  except  that,  at  last,  he  might  have  given  way  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  sorrows  with  which  the  recollection  of  so  many 
engaging  qualities  and  eminent  virtues,  lost  for  ever,  miglit 
naturally  have  overwhelmed  him ;  and  if  in  that  transport  of 
grief  his  voice  had  failed  him,  or  his  speech  had  ended  ahruptly, 
there  were  hut  few  men,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  callous 
enough  not  to  have  been  affected  hy  the  subject,  the  actor,  and 
the  scene.  Of  those  few  William  Pitt  was  the  principal. 

I  say  what  I  think,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  is  now  of 
little  moment.  In  looking  hack  to  some  characteristic  passages 
of  Mr.  Fox’s  private  life,  which  indicated  a  gentle  disposition, 
my  goodwill  to  him  returns  of  itself  with  a  sensation  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  regret.  As  there  are  looks  and  features  in  tlio 
human  countenance  which  reconcile  us  to  the  absence  of  beauty, 
so,  in  the  mixed  character,  of  which  most  of  us  are  composed, 
a  good  natural  disposition,  supposing  it  real  and  spontaneous, 
covers  many  essential  faults,  and  almost  reconciles  us  to  quali¬ 
ties  and  actions  worse  than  defects;  as  they  did  many  to  Lord 
North,  who  positively  was  the  most  good-humoured  man  of 
those  whom  I  have  known  or  heard  of  among  ministers  or 
othci's  who  are  at  all  likely  to  be  remembered  in  history.  When 
I  recollect  what  I  have  often  heai*d  from  Burke,  the  Duke  of 


a  representation.  Even  then^  though  I  did  not  suspect  his 
sincerity,  I  was  very  little  moved  by  his  tears.  The  essential 
defect  in  his  character,  and  the  cause  of  all  his  hiilures,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  was  that  he  had  no  heart.  I  do  not  say  that 
he  had  nothing  like  tenderness  in  his  divsposition,  hut,  in  this 
respect,  he  seemed  to  be  only  a  well-strung  instrument  that 
vibrated  when  it  was  touched.  The  vibration  was  in  the  nerve 
and  there  it  ended. 

In  all  my  reading  and  experience,  no  instance  occurs  to  me 
of  human  sagacity  equal  to  that  with  which  a  blind  old  French 
woman,  Madame  dii  Deffand,  penetrated  at  once  into  Mr.  Fox’s 
cliaracter,  when  he  was  just  two-ancl-twcnty,  and  no  otherwise 
known  to  Imr  than  by  two  or  three  occasional  visits  to  her 
at  Paris-  In  her  letter  to  Horace  Walpole  (dated  13  January, 
1771),  she  says:  ^Pour  le  Fox,  il  est  dur,  luirdi,  il  a  la  con- 
liaTico  de  son  merite;  il  ne  se  donne  pas  le  toms  de  rexamen; 
il  voit  tout  dll  premier  coup  d’ocil,  et  il  voit  tout  a  viie  d’oiseau  ; 
et  je  doute  fort  qu’il  passe  la  distinction  d’un  hoinme  a  un 
autre.^  Co  n’est  point  par  suffisance ;  il  n’a  point  I’air  meprisant 
iii  vain,  mais  on  ne  communique  point  avec  lui ;  et  je  suis  per- 
Buadee  qu’il  no  pent  former  aucune  liaison  que  celle  qu’entraine 
le  jeu,  et  peut-etre  la  politique.’  {Vich  vol.  ii.  p.  !290.) 

With  respect  to  the  historical  memoir  she  left  behind  him,  I  do 
not  think  that  justice  was  done  him  by  his  executors.  Too  niiicli 
liad  been  said  of  that  work  before  it  appeared,  and  it  had  been 
talked  of  too  long.  Tlic  price  demanded  for  the  copy  was 
excessive;  all  this  was  done  to  enhance  the  value  and  to  rais(5 
money  for  Mrs.  Fox.  The  work,  such  as  he  left  it,  was  little 
more  than  a  fragment,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  have  hoeu 
[)ul)lishcd  without  any  other  pretension.  It  contains  many 
good  principles  and  sound  constitutional  opinions,  but,  on  tlie 
whole,  far  below  Mr.  I'ox’s  reputation.  The  publication  at  last 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  all  men.  The  period  he 
took,  as  I  think,  was  ill  chosen,  and  could  not  have  furnished 
adeiiunte  materials  or  characters  beyond  what  was  already 
known  to  occupy  or  interest  a  man  of  liis  high  judicial  powers. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  any  tiling  considerable  of  such, 
persons  as  Argyle  and  Monmouth,  or  of  tlie  insignificant  tliongdi 
ruinous  transactions  they  were  engjiged  in.  What  he  would 


funds  should  be  exempted  irom  the  property  tax.  JLJ\e  speecl^os 
are  in  print,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  ineritH  of 
the  debate,  and  dismiss  the  subject  with  two  observations:  first, 
that  some  time  elapsed  before  I  could  comprehend  or  conjecture 
why  he  took  part  with  George  Kose  in  so  odious  a  biisiness.  I 
did  not  then  know,  or  I  never  thought  of  it,  that  the  King  held 
property  in  the  Funds  to  a  very  great  amount,  in  the  name  of 
the  Eegency  of  Hanover  and  other  German  mediators,  that  his 
own  might  not  appear ;  for  which  indulgence,  to  the  best  of 
princes,  Mr.  Fox  thought  lit  to  make  the  nation  lose,  and  of 
course  pay,  about  £70,000  a  year  to  aliens,  as  we  have  dom^ 
ever  since.  Secondly,  that,  if  I  had  known  nothing  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  powers  of  debate  hut  by  the  exhibition  of  that  night,'  I 
must  have  placed  him  as  low  in  intellect  as  I  fouiul  liim  to  be 
in  political  morals ;  much  less  could  I  liave  tliought  him  capn.- 
hle  of  those  magnificent  exertions  which  I  have  seen  Iiiin  rise 
to  on  man}^  other  occasions. 

Tlie  element  he  thrived  in,  though  never  reconciled  to  it, 
was  Adversity.  Too  much  cannot  he  said  in  n.GknowhMlgm(mt 
of  his  talents  and  vigour,  in  oppositio]i  to  su])(‘.ri()r  numbers, 
ruinous  measures,  and  profligate  power,  and  without  ])o])uhirity 
to  support  him;  for  though  lie  Iiad  a  grent party,  1  nevtw  knew 
a  time  or  an  occasion  when  the  general  voice  or  incliiintion  of 
the  country  was  lieartily  with  him,  though  sometiuu's  with  his 
measures.  Against  all  tliesc  clisadvantag(is  lio  manfully  (io]i- 
tended,  and,  as  far  as  argument  could  carry  him,  with  sucicc'ss. 
But  the  moment  he  had  wind  and  tide  with  him  lui  lost  his 
steerage.  Neither  was  it  possible  that  such  a  man  as  Fharles 
]i*'ox  could,  for  any  contimiance,  have  been  tlu‘.  minisb'.r  of  such 
a  king  as  Gkohoe  tub  Tiiini).  Kither  the  parti(‘s  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  one  another,  or  tliey  could  not  amnlgarnate.  ]\Ir.  l^'ox 
liad  the  attachment  of  habit,  but  no  affections — in  all  his 
speeches  (except  a  single  instance)  in  which  lie  athunptc'd  to  l)c^ 
pathetic,  lie  failed.  I  liave  seen  liim  cry  and  lihlbbi'r,  but 
totally  without  impression.  At  the  time  when  he  made  that 
outcry  in  the  Ilonse  of  Commons  about  his  s(^])ai‘ation  from 
Edmund  Burke,  and  shed  so  many  tears,  tluy  who  kiuuv  liim, 
knew  it  was  a  farce,  and  that  lie  cared  not  one  farthing  for 
Burke.  Jt  was  ill  acted  too,  and  would  not  have  succeeded  as 


•would  have  asked  and  conjured  Mm  by  the  life  which  for  every 
purpose  but  honour  he  had  wasted  in  opposition,  by  all  the 
2’)rinciples  he  had  professed  for  twenty  years,  and  by  his  future 
fame,  to  answer  me  fairly ;  not  as  a  minister,  not  as  an  advo¬ 
cate,  or  special  pleader,  but  as  Charles  Fox  ;  whether  if  he,  or 
any  friend  dear  to  him,  were  prosecuted  for  treason,  and  to  be 
tried  in  the  King’s  Bench  by  a  Chief  Justice  who  held  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  wlio  by  tliat  means  was  acquainted  with  the  case 
and  the  evidence  ex  parte,  who  might  liave  drawn  up,  or  cor¬ 
rected  the  indictment,  and  advised  the  prosecution  :  or  by  a 
Chief  Justice  who  had  no  extraordinary  judicial  knowledge  of 
the  sulject,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  merits,  or  the  party,  or 
the  evidence,  until  they  came  before  him  in  judgment,  and  the 
choice  had  been  given  to  1dm  :  by  which  of  those  magistratcH 
ho  would  have  been  tried,  in  order  to  he  most  secure  of  a  fair 
trial  for  himself  or  his  friend,  and  his  reasons  for  preferring 
either  of  them  to  the  other  ?  His  answer  would  not  have 
altered  my  opinion  of  the  constitutional  question;  but  it  might 
have  made  mo  think  a  little  better,  or  a  great  deal  worse,  of 
liiin  than  I  did  at  that  moment.  If  authority  were  wanted  in 
support  of  self-evident  principles,  I  would  appeal  to  that  of  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly,  who  (in  his  speech  of  1st  day  of  March,  1814, 
on  the  appointment  of  Gairow  to  hold  the  offices  of  Chief 
.rustice  of  Chester  for  life,  with  that  of  Attorney-General  at 
pleasure,  hut  of  ten  times  the  value  of  the  other)  has  argued 
ibis  (luestion.  He  says :  ^  Should  sucli  occurrences  again 
i:ake  place,  persons  would  he  tried  by  an  individual  who  h.ad 
advise.d  and  directed  their  prosecution.’  This  appeal,  liow- 
(‘ver,  to  the  case  of  Lord  Mansfield,  with  the  lielp  of  a  party 
and  at  that  time  tin*,  inil nonce  of  Government,  might  be 
(tailed  a  debatable  (|uestion,  though  I  know  it  staggered  some 
of  the  .staunchest  of  his  friends,  who  in  gctneral  were  not 
overrun  with  prudery.  At  a  private  dinner  at  Mr.  Vaughan’s, 
outlie  12th  of  April,  1811,  Lord  Grey  declared  to  us  of  his 
own  accord,  tliat  of  all  the  acts  of  the  adndmstmiion  of  18()G, 
Utara  %vas  nothincj  he  deeply  veyreUed  as  having  ever  con- 
sented  to  let  Lord  Ellenhorouuh  vnto  the  Cabinet 

The  other  question,  on  which  Mr.  Fox  took  part  with  a  violence 
of  passion  very  uncommon  in  him,  and  with  an  imbecility  of  argu- 


enteriDg  into  the  moral  or  political  diameter  of  Lord  Mn.usfick1, 
I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  was  generally  deemed  a 
timid  man,  and  not  at  all  a  resolute  politician.  Tlicy  who 
know  anything  of  the  merits  of  the  Douglas  CauKse,  and  the 
part  he  took  in  it,  will  not  be  ready  to  believe  that  he  could  be 
an  upright  judge,  or  what  is  called  an  honest  man.  That  question 
shall  not  be  suppressed,  as  Andrew  Stewart’s  letter  to  him  has 
been  by  Stewart’s  friends.  The  charge  against  him,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  and  judgment,  was  not  for  taking  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  so  uniting  in  liimself  the  powers  and  duties  of 
two  incompatible  offices,  which  would  liave  l)een  a  case  in  point, 
Init  for  giving  secret  advice  to  the  King  in  the  closet  hehiiul  tlui 
curtain — for  which,  if  it  wcu’e  true  and  could  be  proved,  old 
Chatham  would  have  had  his  head  off — that  he  overruled  tlu.^ 
Cabinet  when  he  was  not  in  a  station  that  entitled  him  to 
advise,  taking  the  power  without  the  name  or  offiee,  of  courses 
without  responsihUity,  a  word  now  empty  and  ridiculous,  l)ut 
at  tliat  time  supposed  to  signify  something.  Wliether  lie  did 
so  or  not,  or  how  far,  is  another  (piestion. 

That  this  was  the  charge  and  prevailing  opinion  against  him, 
at  least  up  to  1775,  I  am  absolutely  certain.  If  li(‘  took  a 
Cabinet  place  afterwards,  it  must  liavc  bium  wlum  I  was  in 
India.  The  conduct  imputed,  possibly  without  n^a-sun,  coiuchh^d 
well  enough  with  the  character  attributiul  to  liini  to  make  i.lui 
suspicion  probable.  The  fact,  if  it  were  proved,  that  be  lield  a, 
seat  in  tlie  Cabinet,  would  liave  besm  a  poor  justifi cation  of  tbe 
use  it  was  applied  to  by  Charles  Fox,  To  Jtwi^  at  huist,  J^ord 
Mansfield  could  liave  been  no  autliority ;  nor  could  any  autbority 
or  any  practice  have  subdued  the  prinelplo.  T  listmie.d  to  his 
speech  Avith  all  possible  attention,  and  witli  this  final  iin))r<‘S- 
sion  on  my  mind:  that  there  was  not  in  it  a  singh*  argummit 
or  proposition  of  any  moment,  which,  if  it  had  bism  befort'  nu‘. 
in  another  form,  I  could  not  have  refui.ed  or  di^monstrated  to 
1)0  false.  I  thought  so  then,  and  now  I  am  sur(‘  of  it.  A  single 
(juestion,  liowever,  if  I  liad  not  been  restraim'd  from  urging  it 
U)  him  by  many  just  considerations  exi.ernal  to  the  subject,  as 
well  as  that  the  original  motion  was  waived  (for  if  it  had  bt‘(‘n 
insisted  on,  I  should  have  Amtc'cl  aga-inst  it;  aud  so  I  told  liim 
Ijeforehaiul),  would  have  been  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  I 


wounded  heart  ?  His  eulogy  of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford  (the 
l)est*intentioned  public  person,  the  most  virtuous  man  with  the 
soundest  mind  I  ever  knew,  except  Earl  Fitz william,  in  so 
high  a  ranlc  of  life),  seemed  to  me  a  performance  very  unequal 
to  the  subject  and  to  the  speaker.  I  am  sure  it  made  little 
impression,  and  the  less  because  it  was  the  result  of  pains  and 
reflection,  with  an  emphatic  delivery.  Had  he  unexpectedly 
heard  of  the  Duke’s  death  while  he  was  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  sudden  grief  had  made  its  way  in  a  natural 
unpremeditated  hurst  of  passion,  which  alone  can  he  pathetic, 
I  think  he  would  have  succeeded  much  better,  even  possibly 
enough  to  touch  the  androg3mous  heart  of  William  Pitt.  But 
pathos  is  not  to  be  prepared,  A  deliberate  speech,  after  the 
first  afldiction  had  subsided,  should  have  been  taken  in  a  lower 
key.  It  should  have  been  grave  and  solemn  throughout,  deli¬ 
neating,  not  painting  the  public  character,  to  prove  the  national 
loss ;  except  that,  at  last,  he  might  have  given  way  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  sorrows  with  which  the  recollection  of  so  many 
engaging  qualities  and  eminent  virtues,  lost  for  ever,  miglit 
naturally  have  overwhelmed  him;  and  if  in  that  transport  of 
grief  his  voice  had  failed  him,  or  his  speech  had  ended  abruptly, 
there  were  hut  few  men,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  callous 
enough  not  to  have  been  affected  by  the  subject,  the  actor,  and 
the  scene.  Of  those  few  William  Pitt  was  the  principal. 

I  say  what  I  think,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  is  now  of 
little  moment.  In  looking  back  to  some  characteristic  passages 
of  ]Mr.  Fox’s  private  life,  which  indicated  a  gentle  disposition, 
my  goodwill  to  him  returns  of  itself  with  a  sensation  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  regret.  As  there  are  looks  and  features  in  the 
human  countenance  which  reconcile  us  to  the  absence  of  beauty, 
so,  in  the  mixed  character,  of  which  most  of  us  are  composed, 
a  good  natural  disposition,  supposing  it  real  and  spontaneous, 
covers  many  essential  faults,  and  almost  reconciles  us  to  quali¬ 
ties  and  actions  worse  than  defects:  as  they  did  many  to  Lord 
North,  who  positively  was  the  most  good-humoured  man  of 
those  whom  I  have  known  or  heard  of  among  ministers  or 
others  who  are  at  all  likely  to  he  remembered  in  history.  When 
I  recollect  wFat  I  have  often  heard  from  Burke,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  others,  that  Charles  Fox  could  amuse  himself  for 


ui^cLiuma,  uie  use  oi  Liie  nnai  ana  many  otner  curiositief^ 

of  equal  moment,  let  no  man  think  that  I  value  him  the  less 
for  indulging  in  these  relaxations.  The  how  was  unbent,  hut 
you  might  see  how  far  it  carried, 

Ncque  semper  arcum  teudit  Apollo. 

In  common  society  he  was  by  no  means  forward  to  speak,  or 
overbearing  in  conversation.  In  debates  of  every  kind  he  could 
listen  as  well  as  argue — a  very  uncommon  qualification;  and 
in  general  was  a  fair  opponent.  He  took  the  argument  as  it 
was  meant,  and  answered  it  if  he  could ;  but  never  sought  an 
advantage  by  cavil  or  quibble ;  or  like  Pitt,  by  resorting  and 
swinging  round  to  the  audience,  which,  considering  that  he,  Mr. 
Fox,  kept  little  company  but  with  people  devoted  to  him,  must 
have  been  always  on  his  side.  To  this,  whether  rule  or  temper, 
there  were  two  extraordinary  exceptions,  but  they  belouged  to 
public  questions,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  political  views 
and  interests,  or  by  a  necessity  of  submitting  to  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  the  Court.  His  defence  of  admitting  Law,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  a  passionate,  furious  person,  and 
for  other  reasons  unfit  for  a  judicial  office,  into  the  Cabinet  of 
1806,  and  so  far  for  the  uniting  the  judicial,  political,  and 
executive  power  in  the  same  hand,  was  his  dying  masterpiece ; 
and  yet  I  think  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  convinced 
by  it. 

The  principles  which  he  laboured  to  overset  are  evidently,  pal¬ 
pably,  and  unquestionably  those  of  the  English  Constitution,  if 
it  be  founded  on  j>lain  reason,  or  common  sense.  His  precedents 
were  mere  facts,  which,  when  they  are  true,  prove  nothing  but 
that,  in  a  well- constituted  government,  examples  may  be  found 
for  any  abuse,  as  there  may  be  for  any  crime,  even  where 
crimes  are  punished.  He  had  too  much  logic  in  his  head  to 
believe  or  profess  that  arguments  can  be  answered  by  authori¬ 
ties,  or  principles  overset  by  practice.  In  Am,  of  all  men,  it 
was  treason  against  England  to  resort  to  such,  or  to  any  prece¬ 
dents  in  opposition  to  the  plain  reason  of  the  Constitution.  In 
urging  the  case  and  example  of  Lord  Mansfield  (a  marvellous 
authority  for  him  to  appeal  to),  I  believe  he  was  mistaken  ;  I 


^  Sic. 


No.  III. 


Characteristics  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

Among  the  manuscripts  left  by  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  an 
essay,  without  a  heading,  which  may  be  conveniently  thus 
eirtitled.  Whether  it  was  intended  as  the  introduction  to 
some  more  complete  work,  I  do  not  know.  It  was  (from 
the  contents)  the  composition  of  his  very  latest  years  ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  just  to  his  memory  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  fragment  which  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
intended  to  publish  in  its  present  shape.  Still  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  author,  even  in  the  violence  of  the 
language,  which  I  have  been  forced  in  part  to  suppress, 
and  may  be  thought  worthy  of  preservation. — (Editor.) 


NiMl  est  in  Mstoria,^  pum  ct  illustii  brevitato  dulcius. 

There  is  no  general  or  innate  spirit  of  opposition  to  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country  or  any  other.  Power  is  always  and  every¬ 
where  the  aggressor.  The  multitude,  or  the  many,  are  natu¬ 
rally  prone  to  follow  the  few.  They  feel  and  submit  to  injury 
long  before  they  resent,  by  habit  or  indolence,  or  because  they 
know  they  must  be  governed,  and  then  they  are  calumniated, 
as  if  they  had  provoked  it.  Edmund  Burke  dwells  with  vehe¬ 
mence  and  almost  with  rapture,  on  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
the  peasantry  of  France  for  rebellion  against  their  aristocracy  in 
1358,  but  says  not  a  word  of  their  antecedent  afflictions,  or  of 
the  horrible  aggressions  against  those  miserable  people,  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  nobility  and  the  banditti  under  them,  who  sallied 
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cause.  Charles  had  the  forms  and  phrases  of  the  constitution 
to  plead  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  made  no  de¬ 
fence.  In  similar  circumstances  Louis  the  Sixteenth  made  a  very 
plausible  if  not  a  good  one.  In  the  criminal  courts  below,  an 
advocate  is  permitted  to  take  all  the  advantages  which  the 
letter  of  the  law  will  give  him,  to  save  the  life  of  a  felon.  But 
a  king,  who  flies  for  shelter  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
when  the  charge  against  him  is  for  endeavouring  to  subvert  and 
ruin  the  constitution  itself,  is  cast  by  his  plea.  Yet  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  he  showed  personal  firmness  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  that,  by 
persevering  in  this  refusal,  he  closed  his  life  with  more  dignity 
and  consistency  than  he  could  have  done  by  any  possible  de¬ 
fence  of  his  actions.  The  French,  I  am  sure,  envied  the 
English  for  being  the  first  nation  that  brought  a  king  to  a 
formal  trial  for  his  life.^  Great  examples  cannot  always  he 
made  without  some  personal  injustice. 

The  abolition  of  royalty  in  England  did  not  make  the  ex¬ 
ample  useless  of  punishment  in  the  person  of  a  king.  All 
other  supreme  executive  magistrates  are  taught  by  it,  that  they 
are  not  above  the  reach  of  personal  punishment.  At  this  day  it 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  either  Cromwell  or  Charles  could  have 
been  sincere  in  his  religious  professions.  Neither  is  it  quite 
safe  to  pronounce,  though  it  may  well  be  suspected,  that  each 
jf  them,  in  his  way,  was  a  canting  hypocrite.  The  limits  of 
human  folly,  and  the  proportions  in  which  sense  and  nonsense 
may  subsist  in  the  same  head,  are  not  yet  ascertained.  On 
the  surface  it  appears  that  one  of  these  men  was  a  grave  formal 
impostor,  the  other  an  unintelligible  buffoon ;  that  they  were 
good  actors,  and  that  each  spoke  the  jargon  of  the  sect  he  be¬ 
longed  to.  The  King  talked  about  religion  like  a  bishop  ;  the 
Protector  like  a  fanatic.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  form, 
and  perfectly  immaterial,  except  that  none  but  an  idiot  could 
be  imposed  upon  by  Cromwell.  There  was  no  dignity,  nor 
even  imagination  in  his  puritanical  nonsense.  His  religious 
cant  discovered  no  exaltation  of  mind,  no  character  even  of 
ardent  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  mere  flat  raving  stupidity, 
which  had  neither  madness  to  excuse,  nor  animation  to  en- 


lieart,  and  the  constant  companion  ot  niR  youtn^  lor,  in  ms 
attachment  to  Strafford,  whom  lie  bought  off  as  an  enemy,  tliero 
was  nothing  like  personal  alfoction.  Tliis  fact  is  sufUcieiit, 
without  direct  evidence,  wldch  of  course  has  heen  suppressed. 
At  a  later  periorl,  he  might  liave  hoeii  satisiied  with  tint  hcauty 
of  his  wife,  and  fond  of  liis  children.  In  a  sanctiii(‘(l  cliara.ct(‘r 
these  are  no  groat  merits.  In  him,  they  were  little  ri^garded. 
They  did  not  even  make  him  popular  with  the  vulgar,  hecausii 
his  queen  was  a  French  Eoman  Catholic.  Wliat  passujns  lu* 
had  were,  in  general,  regulated  by  state  find  formality,  not 
subdued,  or  not  till  very  late,  by  reason  or  religion.  They  were 
often  ungovernable;  but  his  excesses  were  luwer  followi-d  hy 
any  atonement  of  condescension,  generosity,  or  regret.  Fvtsi  to 
his  wife,  though  uxorious  beyond  measure,  lie  sonudlmes,  from 
more  temper,  behaved  with  personal  sliglit  and  indignit}^  Tlie 
extravagant  submissions  imule  hy  Jamo,s  the  First  to  a  servant 
whom  he  liad  beaten  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  showed  at  lea-st 
that  his  heart  was  human.  ^  In  the  coiiqxisition  of  Cliarlc's  th(^ 
First  tliere  was  no  tendenuiss  or  Ibch'iig,  on  ev(‘U  terms,  for  any 
otlier  being,  oxeept  perhaps  for  Ibuhingliam.  He  who  tliinks  he 
has  no  equal,  cannot  synqiaihise  in  the  suHerings  of  others.  A 
king  may  have  low  partialities  directed  ly  habit  or  eapricu',  or 
attachments  tliat  indicate  coiuh^seeiisinn,  hut  no  fri(nulshi[>,  no 
afh action  for  anyliody. 

The  usual  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  tyrant  in  this  and  other  conn- 
tries  had  heen  liy  assassination.  Hhivory  must  he  talcmi  with  its 
properties.  There  was  no  exanqile,  in  any  liistory,  of  tlu'.  |>uhlic. 
trial  and  execution  of  a  king,  until  Fnglaud  gav<i  it  to  the  world. 
Ill  this  transaction  there  was  no  essential  defect,  exccqifc  that  it 
was  not  sufficiently  a  national  or  even  a  parlininontary  ri‘Solu- 
tioii.  Nations  cannot  act  otherwise  tlian  hy  representation ;  and 
this,  in  its  nature,  could  only  have  been  tlio  act  of  a  minoritv. 
WlietluT  a  ginieral  assent  went  along  with  it  or  not,  i{  cannot  be 
dmiicd  that  tluy  wlio  lirought  Oliarles  to  an  open  Judgiinnit,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  liini  off  in  secret,  as  they  miglit  (easily  Iiavc.*  done, 
must  liave  tlionglit  tluh*  cause  a  good  one,  and  tliat  it  wonhl 
bear  the  light.  Injustice  certainly  does  not  (hangt‘ its  nature 
by  ac.thig  o[)(‘nly,  Init  justice  cannot  be.  done,  in  the  dark. 

Thii  regicides,  who  were  put  to  diaith  after  the  Ucstoration, 


blance  of  virtue  was  dead  in  liim,  aud  the  sense  of  shame  did 
not  survive  it.  In  the  king’s  sacrifice  of  Strafford,  there  is  a 
visible  motive  and  an  object,  fear  and  safety;  with  examples 
enough,  and  the  advice  of  four  bishops  against  one.  But  where 
was  the  offence  that  could  excuse  a  king,  a  Christian,  and  a 
gentleman,  in  strildng  Sir  Harry  Vane^  in  his  own  house,  or  in 
spurring  his  horse  to  trample  on  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was 
on  his  knees  to  present  a  petition  to  him. 

In  the  private  life  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  there  is  no  anecdote 
so  creditable  to  Imii,  as  his  throwing  his  cane  out  of  the  window 
that  he  might  not  be  provoked  to  strike  a  (jentleman.  Yet  the 
direct  personal  insolence  of  Lauzien  on  that  occasion  and  to 
such  a  man  as  the  king  was  wonderful,  and  might  have  made 
any  instant  act  of  resentment  excusable.  His  Majesty  however 
did  not  forget  him,  but  made  him  pay  for  it  on  a  later  occasion 
and  quite  another  pretence.  Charles  pretended  to  be  eminently 
a  Christian,  and  was  very  regular  in  his  stately  devotions.  Yet 
he  did  all  he  could  to  have  Felton  tortured  on  the  rack,  pro¬ 
fessing  however  that,  ^if  it  might  be  done  by  law  he  would  not 
use  his  prerogative  on  this  point;’  and  when  that  barbarous 
Avisb  was  disappointed,  he  pressed  the  judges  to  have  his  hand 
cut  off.-  Hume  says  nothing  of  this  fact.  The  cruel  punish¬ 
ments  inflicted  by  the  Star  Chamber,  before  his  face,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  imputed  to  others.  Here  you  see  the  man  himself,  who 
knew  as  well  as  we  do  now,  that  tortures  are  equally  forbidden 
by  the  laws,  wliich  he  had  sworn  to  execute  in  mercy,  and  by  the 
mild  religion,  which  he  professed  with  ostentation.  These  in¬ 
stances  have  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  history. 

If  the  Commonwealth  had  survived  Charles  long  enough,  or, 
if  the  Protectorate  had  been  established,  we  should  have  had  a 
clearer  insight  into  his  real  innate  dispositions.  About  liis 
public  or  private  debaucheries  with  Buckingham  it  is  in  vain  to 
enquire.  Wlicn  Milton  wrote  they  were  notorious.  The  most 
profligate  of  mankind  was  the  first  and  only  favourite  of  his 

^  OaTto’s  Ormonde,  i.  .^57. 
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without  them,  just  as  it  happens,  or  according  to  the  emergency. 
Positive  institutions  are  disgraced,  not  when  they  are  violated 
by  force,  but  when  they  are  perverted  by  fraud  or  abuse.  Acts 
of  absolute  necessity  neither  want  nor  furnish  a  precedent.  The 
treasons,  for  which  Strafford  deserved  death,  were  against  his 
country,  which,  by  our  ancient  Saxon  law,  was  a  higher  crime 
and  more  severely  punished,  than  that  of  contriving  tlie  death 
of  the  king.  The  first  was  treachery  as  well  as  felony.  The 
second  was  felon}’’  onl}^^  In  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  he,  who 
should  violate  certain  statutes,  is  constantly  described  as  a  high 
and  false  traitor  to  the  king  and  Idngdomr  The  oaths,  in 
which  these  declarations  arc  stated,  coming  directly  from  and 
being  prescribed  by  a  king  so  arbitrary  and  worthless  as 
Richard  the  Second,  not  only  amount  to  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  doctrine  was  true,  but  that  it  was  universally  known  and 
admitted. 

Strafford  at  first  had  gone  as  far  as  any  man  reprobating  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  Charles,  and  then  with  greater  violence 
in  support  of  them.  His  name  was  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  fifivy 
spirits,  as  they  were  called  at  court,  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  ardent  speeches  and  proceedings  against  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  bribed  soon  after  by  a 
peerage  and  an  office,  when  prostitution  in  that  way  ’was  un¬ 
common.  Many  have  followed  liis  example,  and  nobody,  that 
we  know  of,  has  been  deterred  by  his  fate.  He  says  himself,  in 
a  personal  address  to  the  king,  ‘your  majesty  of  your  mere  and 
free  grace  made  me  a  barooi,  when  you  had  scarce  heard  of  me, 
and  that  too  rather  by  ill  report  than  good/  If  you  have  any 
doubt  of  the  abandoned  baseness  of  this  man,  a  slave  to  get 
power,  a  brutal  tyrant  in  using  it,  and  as  arrogant  as  he  was 
mean  according  to  the  ground  he  stood  on,  compare  his 
language  and  conduct  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  up  to 
1628,  with  his  speech  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1634,'*^  and  with 
all  his  monstrous  servility  to  Charles.  ‘  The  hidden  secrets  and 
privileged  peculiars  of  kings,  for  which  they  are  in  no  kind  ac¬ 
countable,  nor  ought  any  subject  uncalled  to  intermeddle, — his 


^  Vide  N.  Bacon,  G1 ;  and  Barrington,  244. 
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nothing  was  originally  meant,  hut  a  liberty  to  consult  with 
the  Lords  upon  a  bill  presented  by  the  Commons,  though  now 
taken  for  a  right  inherent  in  the  king  of  denying  such  bills  as 
may  be  offered  to  him  by  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Even  a 
private  person  is  not  at  liberty  to  plead  his  conscience  against 
positive  laws  or  duties. 

In  England  the  supreme  executive  magistrate  is  bound  by  the 
sense  of  the  nation,  expressed  by  Parliament  in  acts  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  whether  his  opinion  concurs  in  it  or  not.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  justify  a  refusal  to  he  so  bound  by  appealing  to  a  test,  of 
which  no  human  tribunal  can  take  cognizance,  and  which  might 
he  pretended,  to  shelter  any  denial  of  justice  to  the  people.  A 
jprivate  conscience  suits  not  with  a  p  ublic  calling.  But,  if  the 
reverse  were  true,  it  would  be  no  defence  of  Charles,  in  his  own 
court  of  conscience,  for  consenting  to  the  attainder  of  Strafford. 
If,  as  one  only  bishop  honestly  told  him,  he  was  not  satisfied  in 
conscience  to  condemn  Strafford  of  high  treason,  and  if  that 
scruple  were  sincere,  he  ought  to  have  adhered  to  it.  In  liim^ 
the  consent  he  gave  was  murder,  aggravated  by  the  dreadful’ 
consideration  that  he  was  an  accomplice,  if  not  a  principal,  in  the 
chief  of  the  treasons  imputed  to  Strafford.  Head  Charles’s 
letter  to  him  of  the  24th  of  April,  1641. 

The  conviction  of  this  man,  on  the  impeachment,  might  have 
been  illegal  for  want  of  strict  legal  evidence;  but  the  attainder 
of  him  was  just,  because  the  proof  of  his  guilt  was  sufficient. 
Extreme  cases  will  not  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  formalities, 
which  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  general  administration  of 
justice,  or  by  the  ordinary  courses  of  proceeding ;  nor  is  there 
any  real  danger  that  a  special  act  of  justice,  without  legality, 
shall  be  drawn  into  a  common  rule  or  practice,  which  all  men 
would  feel  to  be  unsafe  to  the  community,  and  a  most  dangerous 
instrument  of  lawless  tyranny. 

Great  and  powerful  offenders  are  not  easily  overtaken  by 
formal  justice,  which  is  and  ought  to  be  slow ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  fear  that  a  rare  instance  of  irregular  proceeding,  in 
the  punishment  of  extraordinary  guilt,  should  he  generally 
dangerous  to  innocence.  Such  examples,  exhibited  now  and 
then,  may  possibly  deter  and  prevent,  by  showing  that  no 
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of  Strafford  divests  Charles  of  every  pretension  to  eminence  in 
personal  fortitude,  in  morals,  or  religion ;  but  it  leaves  him  a 
weak,  pardonable  being,  overpowered  by  the  tears  of  women, 
and  willingly  misled  by  the  advice  of  courtiers  and  l)ishopH, 
who  pretended  to  be  anxious  for  the  safety  of  liis  family.  The 
supposed  consent  of  Strafford  fariiisbes  no  excuse  for  deserting 
him,  and  would  have  made  a  very  diBereut  impression  on  a.  go.ne- 
rous  mind.  The  case  and  tlie  counsel,  however,  protect  Charles 
a  little  in  the  fact.  A  better  being  iniglit  have  yiehhxl  as  Ikj 
(lid.  Ihit,  when  all  bis  grief  and  intercession  end  in  a  pii.ifiil 
ridiculous  postscript,  ^If  he  must  die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve 
liim  till  Saturday,’  the  mind  sickens  witli  contempt  of  him. 
Well  might  the  criminal  so  justly  rewarded  say,  Pni  not  j/onr 
inist  in  princes,  I  do  not  believe  tliat  Ohaih^s  was  in  (.‘iirnest, 
though  it  imported  him  to  maintain  the  appcjarance  of  it,  or 
tliat  he  ever  forgave  Sirafford  for  liis  original  sins  in  tlio  House 
of  Oonimoiis,  though  lie  triisteil  and  einployc'd  Jiiin.  If,  inshsad 
of  resorting  to  a  series  of  hui  nil  in, ting  expc.Hlients,  had  takim 
his  resolution  niaufully,  and  as  he  might  liave  done  safely  for 
himself  at  least;  if  lie  liad  gone  to  tht‘  Parliammit  and  told 
tliem  that  they  might  take  his  life  if  tliey  would,  but  that  lu^ 
never  would  be  party  to  the  death  of  a  man  whom  he  kiimv  or 
l.udievcd  to  be  innocent  of  any  capital  crime,  my  own  hudings 
tell  irie  that  sucli  an  act  of  nuiguanimity  would  have  saved 
Strafford.  The  Lords  and  (knnrnons  would  not  have  agrec'd  in 
passing  an  orilmance  without  the  king,  first,  to  complete  the 
attainder  and  then  to  carry  it  into  execution.  And,  as  to  his 
own  life,  it  had  never  (Uitered  into  tlie  contemplation  of  any 
man,  at  that  time,  to  put  the  king  to  death.  We  ari^  spi'akiiig 
of  a  probability,  wliich  cannot  bo  proved.  Tlie  measunss  lie 
took  failed.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  ])r('Suino  that  a.n  opposite* 
course  might  have  succeeded?  At  all  events,  Ik*  would  liavt^ 
saved  liis  liunour,  and  lost  nothing  but  a  poor  respip*  a,nd  a 
miserable  ])erniission  to  live  a  few  yc^ars  long(*r,  smdi  as  lu*  bad 
solicited  for  a  fc‘W  days  to  be  allowed  to  Strafford.  On  tiiat 
ground,  Ik*,  would  hav(j  dicjd  liououralily,  and  liis  (bath  would 
liave  l)Ia.sl(‘d  liis  o])pon(a]ts.  Not  tliat  I  admit  g(‘n(*rnlly  tbal, 
acem'ding  to  the*  constitiitiou  of  this  coiiuiry,  \  \\r.  crown  lias  a 
negative  exc('i)t  in  its  own  (hjfeucc*,  on  the  l(‘gislalive  resolutions 


always  a  tyrant,  and  when  he  could  not  carry  his  iDoint  by 
power,  equally  ready  to  resort  to  the  meanest  duplicity.  The 
imprisonment  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1626,  and  the  violation 
of  tlie  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case,  were  only 
a  prelude  to  liis  forcible  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1641,  and  an  early  sample  of  his  arbitrary  principles.  On 
this  subject,  the  words  of  Mr.  Hassell-  are  not  so  generally 
known  as  they  ought  to  he.  What  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
cliaracter  of  Charles  dotli  this  short  history  exhibit !  ^Arbitrary, 
imperious,  obstinate,  aiid  deceitful !  Secretly  wishing  to  trample 
on  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  yet  not  daring  to  avow  his 
intentions,  ho  endeavours,  b}^  false  insinuations  and  untrue 
assertions,  to  protract  tlie  time  till  it  should  be  no  longer  in 
the  power  of  the  Lords  to  contend  with  him.’  With  all  his 
stately  airs  and  pretensions,  the  terms  on  which  lie  suhmitted 
to  s(‘nd  a  very  considerable  force,  in  1631,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  to  assist  Giistavus  Adolplius,  were  as  mean  and 
Iceble  as  if  lie  were  dealing  witli  a  superior.  In  this  transaction 
he  forgot  even  his  pitiful  kingship,  and  yielded,  with  as  little 
rojison  as  dignity,  to  the  dictation  of  a  superior  mind.  When 
Elizabeth  sent  Essex,  at  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  English 
army,  to  serve  under  Henry  the  Fourth,  I  suppose  that  brave 
woman  would  liave  banged  him,  if  he  had  taken  an  oath  of 
fiddity  to  the  cmvn  of  France,  to  qualify  him  for  the  honour 
of  fighting  for  that  crown. 

Though  cold  and  slow  liy  constitution,  he  was  naturally  vin¬ 
dictive,  and  in  his  youth  dissolute  without  passions,  formal, 
s(,ately,  fatso,  unfeeling,  tyrannical  on  the  throne,  and  some¬ 
times  barbarously  cruel.  He  was  a  master  of  the  phrases  and 
formalities  of  the  constitution,  for  no  piirpose  but  to  destroy  it. 
These  phrases  express  notliing  ])ut  ubedieiice  and  submission  to 
the  king,  who  is  constantly  called  oiir  Sovereign  Lord,  and 
some  of  the  forms  oliserved  in  approaching  or  addresvsing  him 
are  little  less  than  servile.  Why?  Eecause  a  king  of  this 
country,  having  of  right  no  direct  force  in  his  own  hands, 
would  be  a  feeble,  defenceless  person,  most  exposed  by  the 
eminence  of  his  position,  and  therefore  incapable  of  executing 
the  (Inties  of  his  station,  if  lie  were  not  surrounded  and  pro- 
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The  PuritaDvS  knew  the  value  of  those  appeals  as  well  as  Ice,  and 
were  as  ready  to  make  use  of  them.  His  jargon  was  more  de¬ 
corous,  or  less  absurd,  than  theirs,  but  equally  false;  except  tliah 
lie  and  Laud  were  in  earnest  about  forms  and  coreinonials, 
obeisance  to  the  altar,  position  of  the  communion  table,  etc. 
as  many  of  the  others  were  unquestionably  mad  enough  to 
be  entluisiasts  about  the  Covenant  and  the  Look  of  Reve¬ 
lations,  and  the  kingdom  of  Clirist,  and  such  triunpcry.  The 
essential  difference  between  them  was  that  Charles  was  bettor 
informed,  whereas  most  of  the  Puritans,  who  read  nothing  hut 
the  Bible,  were  excessively  ignorant.  Tlieir  nonsemso  was  just 
as  good  as  his,  but  not  so  well  drest.  In  the  first  quarto  edition 
of  Hume’s  History,^  an  important  confession  (for  who  can  bo 
always  on  his  guard  against  truth?)  liad  (‘Scaped  him; 
^  that  Charles  was  too  apt,  in  imitation  of  his  fatlior,  to  consul(‘.r 
these  promises  as  temporary  expedients,  which  aft(‘r  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Parliament  he  was  not  farther  to  regard.’  Fain 
would  he  retract  or  qualify  the  only  truth  ho  cv(‘.r  uttered  on 
the  subject,  by  calling  it  aftei'wards^  a  om/lif/enee^  or  rash 
pressioiu  Instead  of  the  original  words,  not  Iiastily  uttered  in 
conversation  or  debate,  but  deliberately  writt(ui  and  prinhul 
by  himself,  he  desires  to  substitute  the  folhnving: — ^  But  lie 
(Charles)  was  too  apt,  in  imitation  of  his  fatlu'r,  to  imagim*  that 
the  Parliament,  when  they  failed  of  supplying  his  n(‘ei‘SHiti(‘s, 
had,  on  their  part,  freed  him  from  the  ohligation  of  a  strict  ))c*r- 
formance.’  When  a  man,  so  cunning,  cautious,  cold,  and  jfiihg- 
matic  as  David  Hume,  is  reduccMl  to  slu^lttu*  his  own  veracity 
under  an  admission  of  negligence  or  raslnu^ss,  lu^  makes  1]i(» 
case  of  his  two  heroes  desperate.  But  the  flight  of  iho  arrow  is 
not  to  be  recalled.  From  a  friend  and  an  advocate  tlie  wound 
is  mortal.  In  another  place  ho  says,  that  M'.lui  self-command  of 
Charles  was  united  with  perfect  candour  and  sine(irity ;  otlu^r- 
wise  it  ]\ad  merited  but  small  praise.’  Tliis  passage  in  the  first 
edition  was  lelt  out  in  all  that  followcnl. 

lu  the  course  of  Charles’s  life  I  S(Hi  nothing  that  ought  to 
have  saved  it.  Even  David  Hume  admits  that  he  luid  treated 
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like  a  king  in  a  tragedy,  or  a  herald  in  a  procession.  They 
who  latterly  were  best  acquainted  with  this  man,  though 
tempted  by  many  probable  advantages,  would  never  trust  him. 
By  others  it  is  said  that  his  promises  might  have  been  de¬ 
pended  on,  because  he  was  rigorously  just,  and  above  all  things 
sincere  in  the  piety  he  professed;  but  true  piety  makes  no 
professions^  One  loyal  compiler,  who  calls  himself  an  English¬ 
man,  has  had  the  courage  to  assert,  ‘  that  no  prince  had  ever 
more  lenity,  compixssion,  and  probity,  in  his  nature,  and  that  he 
was  so  great  a  lover  of  justice,  that  no  temptation  could  dispose 
him  to  a  wrongful  action.’  In  a  common  man,  allowance  may 
be  made  for  difficulties  of  situation  and  personal  distresses.  If 
exalted  virtue  were  not  rare,  it  would  lose  the  distinction  that 
belongs  to  comparative  eminence.  Heroic  qxialities  cannot  be 
common,  mucli  less  vulgar.  As  the  merits  of  men  are  usually 
measured  by  their  pretensions,  the  world  is  not  apt  to  exact  much 
from  him  who  pretends  to  very  little.  But  Charles  was  a  saint 
at  all  times,  and  is  now  a  mart3T.  The  man  was  naturally  grave 
and  by  habit  formal.  His  personal  deportment  of  course  was 
well  enough  relished  in  Spain.  Then  he  was  very  regular  in 
his  devotions  ;  that  is,  he  was  exactly  as  religious  as  churchmen 
wished  to  make  him.  They  taught  him  the  full  value  of  mental 
reservations  and  appeals  to  heaven,  which  placed  his  sincerity 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  cognizance.  Almost  all  his  false¬ 
hoods  were  asserted  on  the  word  of  a  King  and  a  Christian;  as 
for  example,  that  he  had  never  given  to  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan 
those  commissions  and  powers,  which  were  then  known  by  many, 
and  now  are  known  by  all,  to  have  been  repeatedly  given.  Where 
he  learned  his  morality,  if  he  bad  an}^,  or  by  whom  he  wastauglit 
his  religion,  is  a  question  not  answered  by  history,  and  now  not 
to  be  resolved  by  any  rational  conjecture.  If  ho  possessed  t/u'se 
virtues  at  any  time,  it  must  have  been  in  his  infancy  or  child¬ 
hood,  For,  after  that  pciriod,  be  bad  no  example  or  instruction  to 
purify  bis  morals,  but  the  licentious  discourses  and  filthy  prac¬ 
tices  of  his  father,  the  high  doctrines  of  fawning  prelates,  and 
the  profligate  society  of  Buckingham.  ^  Such  was  the  school 
the  master,  and  the  education.  An  apology,  that  proves  no 
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many  degrees^  and  that  he  could  say  much  more  of  the  king’s 
majesty  without  flattery,’  and  this  he  thought  would  appease 
him.  The  submissions  of  such  a  victim,  by  far  the  greatest  per¬ 
son  of  his  time,  provoke  horror  at  such  a  Sacrifice. 

For  this  king  however,  and  his  royal  race,  not  one  of  whom 
could  be  accused  of  degeneracy,  a  modern  philosopher  ims 
written  a  laboured  apology,  and  almost  a  panegyric,  in  the 
shape  of  a  history  false  and  base  enough  to  degrade  the  author, 
without  serving  the  cause,  or  answering  any  honest  purpose. 
All  that  I  know  of  in  every  other  character,  makes  it 

unaccountable  to  me,  why  he  should  have  tinder  taken  such  a 
laborious  task  and  so  unworthy  of  him.  With  all  his  follies  and 
depravities,  James  was  not  a  downright  fool.  He  knew,  as  w^ell 
as  we  do,  that,  when  he  consented  to  let  his  only  son  go  to 
Spain  in  quest  of  a  wife,  and  in  company  of  Buckingham,  it  was 
an  act  little  short  of  madness,  in  himself  much  more  than  in 
them ; — the  fact  is,  he  was  afraid  of  them  both,  hut  chiefly  of 
Buckingham,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  He  got  a  short  respite 
by  his  submission ;  but  they,  or  one  of  them,  murdered  him 
at  last.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  unfinished,  ill-constructed 
creature  could  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  handsomest  man 
and  woman  at  that  time  in  Europe,  who  married  for  love.  The 
murder  of  David  Eizzio,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who  was 
then  big  with  child,  would  have  been  too  barbarous  an  act  even 
for  the  savages  of  those  times,  if  he  had  not  been  suspected  of  a 
criminal  connection  with  her.^  A  recorded  sarcasm  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  is  sufficient  to  show  that  some  opinion 
to  that  effect  must  have  been  current  in  Europe  about  the 
real  father  of  James  the  First,  who  bore  no  resemblance  to 
Darnley. 

All  the  follies  and  principles  of  James  were  entailed  on  his 
successor ;  but  in  him  the  follies  were  reformed  by  deportment, 
and  the  principles  maintained  with  obstinacy.  The  father  was 
conceited  about  himself.  The  son  was  not  so  proud  of  his  own 
qualifications,  as  vain  of  his  station  and  fond  of  the  paltry  cere¬ 
monials,  which  help  to  shelter  these  kings  from  observation  by 
dazzling  the  multitude  and  keeping  sharper  eyes  at  a  distance. 
He  wore  the  crown  as  he  would  an  ornament,  that  denoted  his 


they  call  Chiircli  and  State.  If  there  happened  to  be  a  resolute- 
person  on  the  throne,  who  refused  to  be  priest-ridden^  the  prelacy 
resorted  to  his  son,  and  addressed  him  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 

^  Would  to  Gr-od  'ifou  did  reign,  that also  might  reign  with 
you.’  On  some  occasions,  when  the  Catholic  clergy  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  crown,  when  they  were  separated  by  celibacy 
from  the  community  not  only  of  their  country,  but  of  mankind, 
and  had  a  foreign  jurisdiction  to  appeal  to,  they  manfully  took 
part  with  the  barons  against  the  king,  and  forced  him  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  rights  of  the  nation,  in  an  authentic  form,  of 
which  there  was  no  example  then,  nor  imitation  since,  in  any 
other  country.  Yet  it  is  difRcult  to  conceive  a  more  irreligious 
and  mischievous  institution  than  that  of  the  English  clergy,  as 
it  then  stood.  For  even  in  their  resistance  to  the  usurpations 
of  the  Crown,  there  was  not  a  spark  of  patriotism  or  public 
spirit,  any  more  than  of  religion.  They  were  always  chiirch- 
ineii  and  nothing  else.  Fortunately  for  England,  the  prelacy 
had  a  direct  interest  of  their  own  in  opposing  and  limiting  the 
king’s  power,  and  in  contributing  as  they  did  to  a  great  national 
benefit.  How  so  much,  or  how  any  general  good  could  have 
proceeded  from  an  evil  and  a  fraud  so  enormous  as  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  human  principles.  There 
would  be  no  justification,  in  our  eyes,  for  the  existence  of 
poison,  if,  in  some  extreme  cases,  it  did  not  act  as  a  medicine 
or  an  antidote. 

Let  them  who  have  any  doubt  about  the  true  character  of 
James,  look  to  his  vile  deceit  to  his  favourite  and  ininiou 
Somerset,  whom  now  he  hated  and  dreaded  as  an  accomplice  in 
some  criminal  act,  whicli  he  feared  he  might  reveal,  perhaps  the 
murder  of  his  eldest  son,  if  Prince  Henry  was  his  son,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  tlie  partner  of  his  detestable  enjoyments.  At  parting 
with  this  wretch,  whom  he  had  secretly  ordered  to  be  arrested, 
he  embraced  him  as  usual  with  fulsome  fondness,  and  entreated 
Inm  to  hasten  his  return,  when  be  believed  or  hoped  that  he 
should  never  see  him  again.  Look  at  the  murder  of  Ealeigh. 
That  no  time  might  he  lost,  he  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution  before  the  judgment  had  passed,  and  then  he  went  a 
Imnting.  Yet  of  this  vile  miserable  being  Ealeigh,  while  a 
prisoner,  descended  to  affirm  that,  ^  as  well  in  divine  as  human 


could  not  be  obtained  without  subsidies ;  that  is,  the  powers 
of  that  part  of  the  Continent  which  was  most  exposed  would 
not  even  defend  themselves  against  France,  unless  they  were 
paid  for  it  by  England.  In  truth,  one  of  these  parties  meant 
nothing  but  to  force  themselves  into  office,  by  thwarting  the 
electoral  views  and  interests  of  the  family  on  the  throne ;  and 
the  other  to  secure  themselves  in  the  possession  of  power  and 
profit  by  a  perpetual  and  shameless  sacrifice  of  England  to 
Hanover.  In  1806,  it  was  asserted  by  Lord  Granville  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  defence  of  Hanover  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  that  of  Hampshire.  This  declaration  was  received  without 
indignation  by  his  peers,  because  it  excited  no  surprise.  Every 
man  who  heard  him,  knew  that  what  he  meant  was  to  pay  court 
to  the  king,  and  that,  so  far,  he  was  in  earnest.  With  some 
abatement  in  the  terms,  but  none  in  the  meaning,  Charles  Fox 
maintained  a  similar  principle  on  the  same  occasion.  His 
advice  to  engage  England  in  a  war  wdth  Prussia,  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Hanover  from  that  king,  who  had  gratefully  received 
it  from  the  bounty  of  Buonaparte,  could  not  he  justified  on  any 
other. 

The  foreign  policy  of  James  the  First  was  silly  and  degrad¬ 
ing,  rather  than  essentially  injurious  to  England,  except  the  mis¬ 
chievous  folly  of  marrying  his  son  to  a  Catholic  princess,  in  which 
at  last  he  unfortunately  succeeded.  At  home  his  extravagant 
pretensions,  unsupported  by  talents  or  resolution,  provoked  exa¬ 
mination  and  encouraged  resistance.  He  had  very  little  sense  of 
religion,  though  he  talked  about  it  incessantly,  with  many  pedan¬ 
tic  airs  of  learning,  and  no  sound  understanding  on  that  or  any 
other  subject.  Any  form  of  worship  and  any  creed  would  have 
equally  pleased  him,  whether  it  provided  for  a  church  and  a 
bishop,  or  a  mosque  and  a  mufti,  as  long  as  it  left  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment  with  authority  to  argue  and  preach,  or 
if  that  failed,  with  power  to  dictate  and  to  persecute.  He  might 
possibly  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  a  Christian  kingdom 
could  not  be  quite  safe  without  a  hierarchy;  or  that  there  could 
be  no  religion  without  a  priesthood,  or  passive  obedience  with¬ 
out  a  formal  religion.  But  he  was  sure  that,  in  a  circle  of  grave 
divines,  he  should  never  want  flattery  and  adraumion,  which  he 
thought  sincere,  though  he  was  not  an  idiot.  In  all  Christian 


rieVy  ana  was  revocaoie  at  nev  pleasure ;  so  as  sne  couia  not  be 
arraign’d,  or  brought  to  trial  before  any  inferior  judge.  And 
when  it  was  replied  that  the  Scots^  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  kingdom,  had  been  in  use  to  censure  and  punish  their 
kings  in  case  of  grievous  crimes,  the  greater  number  disliking 
that  course,  it  was  concluded  that  she  should  be  detained,  and 
kept  in  perpetual  prison.’ 

They  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  punish  their  sovereign 
ought  not  to  have  agreed  in  this  conclusion.  On  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  could  not  be  defended  otlierwise  than  by  affirming  that 
deposition  and  imprisonment  for  life,  to  which  they  condemned 
their  queen  without  charge  or  trial,  was  no  punishment. 

In  public  and  private  life,  wbat  James  loved  best,  next  to 
hunting  and  his  minions,  was  debate  ;  and  what  he  hated  most 
was  war.  For  hatred  is  never  so  hearty  as  when  it  is  mixed 
with  fear.  So  his  political  character  was  indolent,  busy,  and 
ridiculous.  His  government  bad  no  dignity  or  vigour,  but  bis 
reign  was  peaceable,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  peace. 

The  manly  character  of  England  was  saved  by  a  civil  war. , 
A  pugnacious  animal  that  leaves  off  fighting,  will  sooner  or 
later  die  on  a  dunghill ;  for  though  vanity  led  him  into  Conti¬ 
nental  connections,  no  interest  or  reproach  could  force  him  into 
a  foreign  war,  while  he  wasted  the  treasure  by  which  it  might 
have  been  supported  in  foolish  embassies  and  all  manner  of 
extravagance. 

With  a  liigher  spirit  and  more  courage,  he  would  probably 
have  gone  all  lengths  in  German  politics ;  and,  instead  of  dip¬ 
ping  feebly  as  he  did,  would  have  plunged  the  nation  resolutely 
into  a  contest  for  the  Palatinate. 

He  had  the  example  but  not  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth,  to  lend 
her  name,  to  foment,  to  assist,  and  to  supply,  hut  never  to 
he  a  principal  in  Continental  quarrels.  Of  that  compounded 
policy,  by  which  an  island  ncuir  a  continent  should  be  governed, 
he  had  }io  conception.  Wisin’  men  in  later  times  have  known 
the  medium  without  obsorviug  it,  as  if  vicinity  created  no 
sympathy,  or  separation  left  no  common  interest.  Since  the 
accession  of  the  Hanoverian  family,  the  Tories  said  they 
would  have  no  connection  or  intercourse  with  Germany.  The 
Whigs  maintained  that  England  could  not  be  safe  without  Con- 
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English  king.  Of  himself  and  his  wisdom^  and  of  his  royal 
rights,  he  said  nothing  but  what  he  thought ;  and  how  could  he 
think  otherwise,  when  not  only  the  court,  but  the  Church  of 
England,  worshipped  him  like  an  idol,  and  grave  prelates 
assured  him  that  he  was  the  breath  of  their  nostrils  ?  Princes 
seldom  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  one  another.  In  a  general 
degradation  there  is  no  degree.  If  James  had  not  been  the 
successor  of  Elizabeth,  who,  with  safe  despotic  prudence,  go¬ 
verned  the  few  by  the  many  ;  or  if  he  had  not  been  con¬ 
temporary  with  Henry  lY.  of  France,  who,  with  many  defects, 
had  elevation  of  mind  and  a  feeling  heart,  he  might  not,  as  a 
mere  king,  have  appeared  much  more  contemptible  than  other 
beings  of  the  same  order ;  and,  if  he  had  fairly  left  Scotland  to 
itself,  the  hatred  and  disgust  which  his  pretended  partiality  to 
the  Scotch,  a  real  passion  for  his  minions  in  particular,  and  the 
gross  and  shocking  depravity  of  his  manners  excited  in  England, 
might  have  subsided.  In  himself  he  was  equally  despicable 
and  odious.  One  personal  vice  he  had  more  than  his  country¬ 
men,  and  one  virtue  less.  An  aversion  to  women,  when  the 
‘passion  is  not  extinguished  by  time,  is  incompatible  with  any 
manly  qualities.  Nature  cannot  be  driven  out  of  her  course  with 
impunity.  His  pretensions  to  power  were  exorbitant,  but  not 
vigorous,  because  his  mind  was  not  masculine  like  that  of 
Elizabeth.  If  his  principles  and  presumption  had  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  courage,  he  might  have  enslaved  England  before  the 
nation  was  prepared  to  oppose  him.  But  these  and  all  his  bad 
qualities  were  happily  checked  in  their  operation  by  excessive 
timidity.  He  talked  big  to  his  English  subjects,  because  he 
found  they  were  humble,  and  he  fawned  on  the  Scotch,  wbo^ 
were  apt  to  make  very  free  with  their  kings,  because  he  was 
afraid  of  them.  The  Scotch  and  he  knew  one  another,  and  the 
English,  for  a  long  time,  were  the  dupes  of  both. 

Archbishop  Spotswood  says  that,  Mvhen  the  Scotch  Parlia¬ 
ment  met  in  1567,  a  long  consultation  was  held  what  course 
should  be  taken  with  Queen  Mary.  Some  urged  that  she  should 
be  arraign’d,  and  punished  according  to  the  law:  others  reasoned, 


^  Carte’s  Ormonde^  i.  365. 


rous  in  the  national  character,  is  either  tainted  by  corruption  or 
depressed  by  the  cares  and  distresses  of  a  heavy  overwhelming 
taxation,  and  the  incessant  tormenting  vigilance  of  those  who 
gather  it.  In  the  lower  ranks  of  fortune,  public  spirit  is  sunk 
and  lost  in  the  real  necessity  and  daily  anxiety  of  providing  for 
existence.  In  the  higher  classes,  the  same  anxiety  prevails 
without  the  necessity,  except  that  which  their  own  folly,  in 
throwing  away  their  independence,  has  created,  and  drives  them 
to  resort  to  the  unbounded  patronage  of  the  Crown  for  lucrative 
places  for  themselves  and  a  provision  for  all  their  relations  and 
dependents  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  nation  itself  is 
growing  old  and  callous,  while  individuals  are  satisfied  with 
hoping  without  reason  or  probability,  that  some  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  some  system  of  protection  will  last  their  time. 
The  late  revolutions  in  France  have  made  the  English  in  any 
rank  above  the  populace  afraid  of  liberty,  and  many  of  them 
ashamed  of  it.  Under  that  shelter,  the  meanest  rnen  derive  a 
strutting  sort  of  pride  and  importance  from  their  submission  to 
power,  and  insult  us  with  the  security  of  obedience  and  the 
fatal  consequences  of  resistance.  It  is  melancholy  to  those 
who  have  any  spirit  or  sense  of  true  honour  left,  to  see  such  a 
nation  as  England  vain  of  its  chains,  and  wearing  them  like* 
ornaments. 

The  mind  of  the  people  is  corrupted,  even  in  those  who  have 
no  share  in  the  corruption  but  to  pay  for  it;  and  good  men,  for 
some  there  are,  believing  the  case  to  be  desperate,  endeavour  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  it.  The  whole  circulation  of  the  empire  re¬ 
duced  to  paper,  an  expense  so  lavish  that  no  other  medium  of 
payment  can  reach  it,  the  weight  of  the  public  debt,  the  multi¬ 
tudes  who  live  by  the  stocks,  and  the  terror  of  a  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  are  sufficient  to  support  any  government,  and  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  possibility  of  any  change  by  resistance.  A  nation 
governed  by  fear  without  hope  is  a  new  case  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Is  it  worth  while  to  exhibit  to  such  a  nation  the 
causes  and  the  authors  of  its  ruin  ?  I  have  no  other  occupation 
left,  and  any  employment  is  better  for  the  mind  than  to  prey 
upon  itself. 

Of  all  his  o-wn  tribe,  James  the  First  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  least  guilty,  because  he  was  certainly  and  sincerely  tlie 


civil  "vvar,  anarchy,  and  revolution.  If  he  had  been  tolerably 
qualified  for  his  new  office,  or,  in  any  rational  sense,  equal  to 
his  station,  it  would  be  of  little  moment  at  any  time  whether 
he  was  the  son  of  Henry  Darnley  or  of  David  Kizzio.  A  worthy 
and  honourable  man  in  possession  makes  good  his  title.  If  the 
place  devolve  to  him  by  inheritance,  it  is  a  material  advantage, 
because  it  saves  a  dispute  about  succession.  Divine  right  to  be 
a  king  or  constable  is  a  mere  mummery,  and  equally  in  both. 
Who  knows,  or  who  cares,  whether  Alfred  was  the  legitimate 
son  of  his  predecessor  ?  A  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  would  at 
least  have  been  an  Englishman. 

Subsequent  failures  in  the  male  line  introduced  another 
foreign  family,  with  different  professions,  a  similar  character 
brutified,  and  in  the  end  with  worse  effects.  The  Stuarts  had 
no  direct  interests  or  avocations  out  of  their  own  island.  The 
Hanoverians  thought  of  nothing  but  their  possessions  on  the 
Continent,  as  if  they  were  dazzled  with  their  new  settlement, 
and  were  not  sure  of  keeping  it,  and  how  to  make  England 
subservient  to  Grerman  politics  and  to  the  advantages  of  Han¬ 
over.  That  partiality  has  lately  ended  in  the  destruction  of  its 
object.  During  war,  England  was  nowhere  so  vulnerable  by 
France  as  in  this  Electorate;  and,  whenever  peace  came,  the 
losses  of  the  Elector  were  always  made  good  at  the  expense  of 
the  King  or  rather  of  the  kingdom.  Between  the  families  of 
Stuart  and  Brunswick,  one  great  and  most  resolute  man  inter¬ 
vened  for  the  general  protection  of  Europe.  But  he  wanted 
wisdom  or  inclination  to  promote  the  independence  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  this  island.  He  had  no  English  principles,  and  still  less 
an  English  heart.  The  Salique  law  neither  did  nor  was  meant 
to  provide  against  the  administration  of  women,  to  whom  the 
Eegency  of  France  has  been  often  trusted;  but  to  prevent  the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  the  introduction  of  strangers  into  the  do¬ 
mestic  government,  particularly  their  nearest  neighbours,  who 
are  usually  the  worst  of  all  strangers.  Under  the  House  of  Han¬ 
over,  the  names  and  forms  of  the  English  Constitution  have 
hitherto  been  preserved,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  power  more  absolute  and  ridnoiis  than  that  which  the 
Stuarts  claim  directly  from  Grod,  has  gradually  centred  in  the 
Crown.  Prerogative  at  first  gave  way  to  influence,  and  now  the 


speak  of  them  without  resentment  or  disgust  ?  At  tlie  altar  of 
truth  the  most  ignoble  victims  are  the  first  and  the  fittest  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  it  would  be  happy  for  the  historian,  from  whom 
no  others  were  required.  But  the  entrails  of  all  of  them  are 
much  alike.  Many  public  persons  of  high  character  have  I 
known,  to  whose  personal  pxinishment  I  would  not  have  con¬ 
tributed,  though  I  knew  they  deserved  it.  But  now  they  arc 
gone.  The  sense  of  shame  is  not  posthumous,  and  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  it.  Still  the  dead  body  may  be  of  use. 
Anatomy  is  not  to  be  taught  without  dissection,  which  helps 
for  a  while  to  save  even  the  carcase  from  putrefaction. 

They  who  intend  to  court  some  present  fcxvour  or  to  impose 
their  prejudices  on  posterity,  may  profess  to  write  with  candour, 
which,  in  effect  and  at  best,  is  only  balancing  judiciously 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  arguing  the  case  with  an  air  of 
equanimity.  The  most  disinterested  among  us  are  deliglited 
to  think  that  they  shall  live  in  their  children,  and  that  their 
opinions  will  survive  them;  for  otherwise  why  should  a  selfish 
being  wish  to  propagate  falsehood  beyond  his  own  life,  when 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  it  ?  I  may  possibly  see  these  objects 
through  a  medium  that  deceives  me ;  hut  my  resolution  is  .to 
speak  truth,  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  language  appropriated 
to  the  subject  and  the  parties  without  asperity  and  scorn.  I 
cannot  i-econcile  it  to  any  honest  principle  to  find  a  felon  guirty 
and  then  recommend  him  to  mercy. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  France  excluded  the  female  line  of 
descendants  from  succeeding  to  the  crown J  J^'or  waxit  of  a 
vSimilar  institution,  England,  in  the  hist  two  cemturies,  has  for 
the  most  part  heeii  sacrificed  to  foreigners.  The  liereditary 
title  of  tfames  the  First  acknowle(lg(‘d  as  indefeasible  and 
submitted  to  without  conditions,  was  soon  couvcTtt'd  into  divine 
right,  which  means  nothing  the  tenqiornl  power  of  ojie  mail 
over  many,  and  not  to  bo  accountable  in  this  world  for  the  use 
he  makes  of  it.  While  the  nation  liad  an  Ihiglish  spirit,  the 
arbitrary  preteusions  of  JanK^s  and  his  family  were  resisted  l,)y 

^  T.a  nation  fran^'oiso  sc  pcnclra  di's  lora  do  grand  into  rot,  qui  ost 
Tohjot  Yinh.abli‘,  do  la  loi  saliqiK'.  cii  (pii  coin'orno  la  HUCcosMion  an  front', 
c’ohI  qu'aKCKii-  HnuKjvr  nc  pulssc  rc^fnor  sur  la  Fv(uut\  ccfpd  potirroil,  arrivt'r 
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physical  propensity  he  had^  which  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
rest  of  bis  private  life  and  constitutional  disposition.  In  the- 
fulsome  society  of  Henry  Dundas,  a  drunken  profligate  Scot, 
he  drank  to  excess,  not  by  occasional  allurements  of  mirth  or 
casual  gaiety,  but  incessantly,  and  always  strong  liquors.  His 
stomach,  it  was  said,  became  habituated  to  wine  of  that  quality, 
and  could  not  act,  or  suffer  his  mind  to  act,  without  it.  To 
this  low,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  necessary  indulgence,  his  long 
sickness  and  early  dissolution  may  be  traced.  I  mention  him 
Tiow^  and  out  of  his  place,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should 
live  to  reach  him  historically.  Though  I  had  no  acquaintance 
or  intercourse  with  him  beyond  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
hut  fair  and  honourable  in  me  to  admit  that  I  felt  a  constant 
spontaneous  dislike  to  him ;  and  though,  in  some  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  he  was  admirable,  I  did  never  admire  him  above 
once  or  twice  for  any  superiority,  hut  an  astonishing  fluency  and 
choice  of  correct  language ;  very  rarely  eloquence,  of  which  the 
essence  is  immediately  to  persuade ;  hut,  it  was  elocution  perfect. 
All  the  early  impressions  I  received  of  William  Pitt  w^ere  given 
me,  before  I  had  seen  him,  by  Edmund  Burke  in  1783  and 
1784,  compared  to  which  my  present  opinion  of  him  would  he 
thought  a  panegyric. 

Charles  Fox,  William  Windham,  and  Edmund  Burke  are 
separately  provided  for  and  recorded.^  The  rest  are  not  worth 
notice  in  themselves,  and,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
domestic  history  of  their  time,  ought  to  be  consigned  to  obli¬ 
vion  ;  such  as  Lord  Bute,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
Lord  Mansfield,  Henry  Fox,  and  a  long  succession  of  second-hand 
malefactors  of  the  same  school,  whom  Greorge  the  Third  called 
his  friends,  whom  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  part  with,  and 
never  failed  to  recall  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  Ex¬ 
amples  ought  to  be  made  even  apninst  personal  inclination,  or 
history  ought  not  to  be  attemi^ted  by  contemporaries,  \vho 
alone  can  write  truly  of  men  and  their  motives  because  they 
know  them.  Yet  who  can  he  perfectly  sure  of  his  own  impar¬ 
tiality  in  speaking  of  actions  which  may  he  variously  accounted 
for,  and  of  actors  whom  lie  knew  behind  the  scenes,  unless  he 


The  character  of  Fox  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  Those 


payment.  Yet  so  little  am  I  prejudiced  on  this  or  any  other 
subject  touching  the  present  Governmentj  that,  in  1807,  I 
thought  the  King’s  life  of  importance  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  that  his  age  and  authority  might  be  some  security 
against  troubles  and  commotions  not  unlikely  to  break  out  on 
the  accession  of  his  eldest  son. 

My  time  is  of  no  value,  and  I  write  without  hope,  except  to 
divert  my  attention  from  sorrows  which  have  made  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  them,  indifferent 
to  me. 

He  who  attempts  to  deliver  a  true  account  of  his  own  times, 
and  of  persons  thoroughly  known  to  him,  whatever  his  facul¬ 
ties  may  be,  will  find  liimself  compelled  by  his  subject  to  write 
without  dignity.  We  are  too  near  the  farce  and  the  actors,  and 
we  know  them  too  well  in  their  masques,  to  speak  of  them  with 
gravity  and  decorum.  Of  all  the  considerable  men  now  dead, 
who  have  had  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  since 
the  year  1760,  I  am  not  able  to  name  one  who  was  not,  within 
iny  own  knowledge,  more  or  less  a  pretender,  if  not  positively 
an  impostor,  except  perhaps  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  who, 
I  believe,  was  honest  enough  on  his  own  aristocratical  principles, 
and  for  that  reason  personally  feared  and  detested  by  Greorge  the 
Third ;  not  one  who  never  deviated  from  his  professions,  who 
ended  well,  or  who  was  consistent  to  the  last.  Lord  Chatham 
was  a  great  actor,  who  latterly  identified  himself  witli  the  high 
part  lie  acted.  He  talked  of  public  virtue  till  he  felt  it.  His 
son  was  a  mere  moral  effennnate,  whose  mind  had  been  carefully 
cut  out  for  declamation  more  than  debate,  and  gifted  with  a 
sonorous  organ  for  the  utterance  of  words  with  a  choice  and 
fluency  which  astonished  those  who  heard  him  for  the  first  or 
second  time.  Tliat  impression  wore  off,  and  generally  left 
nothing  or  very  little  to  command  attention,  much  less  to  fix 
it  on  the  memory.  He  had  no  inequalities;  hut  he  was  a 
master  of  words,  which,  having  no  sterling  value,  he  used  as 
counters.  He  was  personally  chaste  enough  to  he  the  leader  of  a 
monastery ;  and  this  was  puffed  for  him  as  a  marvellous  merit  in 
a  yoiitliful  minister,  and  almost  a  qualification  for  high  office. 
Witli  or  witliout  abilities,  great  power  is  quite  enough  to  do 
mischief  to  any  extent.  But  groat  actions  are  inseparable  from 


lip  a  national  spirit,  or  something  like  it,  in  the  coiintiy,  are 
gone,  and  have  left  nothing  bat  mercenary  debaters  in  their 
place. 

Even  the  language  of  faction  is  never  Iieard  but  in  a  tavern 
or  in  the  streets.  The  poor  degraded  mind  of  the  English  is 
too  flat  and  feeble  to  ferment.  Moderation  and  prudence  are 
individual  qualities  pretending  to  be  virtues,  or  in  effect  only 
specious  names  assumed  by  caution  or  cowardice.  But  nations 
cannot  be  safe,  much  less  free,  without  some  hazardous  energies, 
or  passions,  that  may  be  abused.  We  are  not  made  to  attain 
perfection  directly,  or  by  aiming  at  it.  To  reach  the  medium 
you  must  try  to  overshoot  the  mark.  The  reign  of  George  the 
Third  forms  a  deep  and  dreadful  chasm  in  tlie  history  of  England, 
though  partly  loaded  with  ruins  and  rubbish,  in  which  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  broken  principles  and  mutilated  institutions  will  be 
found  hereafter.  Without  a  personal  quality  of  any  kind  to 
entitle  him  to  distinction,  a  liigh  station  lias  made  this  man  an 
object  to  be  looked  at  with  some  degree  of  wonder,  considering 
the  enormous  mischiefs  which  position  a.lone  luis  enabled  such 
a  being,  without  knowing  it,  to  inflict  on  his  fidlow-croatures. 
Tiie  greatest  events,  produced  by  vile  contrivers,  or  insignificant 
causes,  have  happened  in  his  time.  A  complete  revolution  in 
the  moral  character  as  well  as  in  the  political  principlcvS  and 
general  condition  of  tlie  country  accoinpHslied  by  the  meanost 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  talking  politicians ;  a  sbitely  con¬ 
stitution  preserving  its  antiquated  forms,  and  coremonies,  and 
increasing  its  vain  ornaments,  with  a  tottering  foundation  ;  an 
ancient  edifice,  not  blasted  by  lightning  or  demolished  by  aii 
eartiiquake,  but  undermined  by  vermin  and  wasted  by  a  dry 
rot;  and  finally  a  stupid  people  cheeked  by  a  fool,  and  fond  of 
the  author  of  their  ruin.  \\Tiile  be  is  permitted  to  live,  liis 
animal  character  and  the  principles  of  hia  govcnimcnt  may  ho 
favoured  or  disputed;  but,  as  to  their  effects,  it  is  not  p(»ssiblc 
that  even  the  next  generation  sli'onld  bo  or  pnjtend  to  lie  mis¬ 
taken.  Wc  may  continue  to  staggea  under  our  bnrtlicais  ;  but 
our  cbildreu  must  shake  them  off,  or  be  crushed  b}'*  thorn.  For 
the  present,  an  enormous  expense  is  supportc‘d  l)y  an  uidimited 
coinage  of  pa])er,  transferred  from  hantl  to  liaiid  l)y  more  agree¬ 
ment  or  ac([uiescence  among  onrselvesj  wliile  the  substance  of 


animal  duration;  as  ii  tne  moral  cnaracter  were  necessarily 
improved  with  keeping,  <and  the  intellectual  power  could  not  be 
impaired  by  waste.  Be  it  so ;  a  true  account  of  such  a  person 
and  such  a  people  may  serve  for  an  example  and  a  warning  to 
those  who,  in  process  of  time,  may  succeed  us.  It  can  be  of  no 
use,  nor  do  I  desire  it  should,  to  the  present  generation  or  to 
their  immediate  heirs.  The  person,  the  system,  and  with  a  few 
singular  exceptions  the  nation,  are  worthy  of  one  another. 
Eiglit  reason  has  but  little  employment  or  concern  in  tlio 
government  of  mankincl.  In  matters  of  opinion,  the  bighcir 
ranks  are  or  pretend  to  be  awed  by  names  and  authorities  just 
as  much  as  the  populace,  and  generally  by  the  worst.  Historians 
draw  characters,  as  if  they  were  writing  for  the  stage,  without 
knowledge  or  penetration,  from  mere  ignorance  and  vanity,  hut 
chiefly  to  promote  some  personal  or  political  interest.  Tho 
actual  holders  of  power,  at  all  times,  are  essentially  vServed  by 
the  praises  given  to  their  predecossor.s ;  for  wluit  can  they  desire 
better  than  to  sec  their  own  principles  and  actions  justified  by 
laudable  examples,  and  men  like  themselves  rewarded  witli 
fame  ?  Their  turn  will  come  next,  or  they  expect  it.  Heroes 
and  conquerors  stand  first  among  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
These  savage  animals  destroy  more  than  they  can  eat,  and  are 
glutted  with  prey,  which  they  cannot  consume.  Thou  come  the 
vermin,  an  endless  train  of  idle  pacific  princes,  of  priests,  cour¬ 
tiers,  lawyers,  and  politicians  who,  without  directly  hazarding 
tlieir  personal  safety  have  done  as  much  misclnef,  in  another 
way,  by  fomenting  treacherous  wars  among  their  neighbours  and 
ruining  their  own  country,  sometimes  witli  the  luilp  oF  tlio 
greatest  abilities  in  it.  Those  beings  too  arc  peiqiiitually  ludd 
up  for  admiration.  Tims  our  judgment  is  perverhul  from  our 
youth,  and  tho  true  uses  of  history  dedbatod.  Meni  facts  axo 
sufficient  for  a  gazette,  but  tea(‘h  nothing.  VViiat  we  want  is 
moral  example,  the  true  ])(‘rsonal  cluirachT,  tho  essential  quality 
of  human  actions,  the  n^al  molivui  strippiul  of  its  preteiiHions,  a 
vigorous  unsparing  censure,  and,  above  all,  a  ralioiial  standard, 
Ijy  which,  with  a  reasonable  all()wam‘c  tor  lunnan  frailty,  the 
merits  of  eminent  men  ahotdd  b(^  strictly  measured.  Home  of 
the  ancient  historians  had  those  objeuUs.  Tluy  kncwtluiir  duty, 
and  wore  qualified  to  perform  it.  Among  th(i  inod(*riis  very 
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lution  ill  1688  could  not  liave  been  accomplisbed  mthoiit  the 
assistance  of  a  foreign  force.  If  laws  and  magistrates  are  wise 
enough  to  give  protection  against  capricious  personal  wrong  or 
violent  injury,  or  even  to  profess  it,  the  people  will  be  content 
to  think  it  as  much  as  they  are  entitled  to.  If  another  revolu¬ 
tion,  in  favour  of  liberty,  were  to  happen  in  England,  it  must 
be  by  invasion  or  with  the  help  of  it.  Even  in  Ireland,  with 
superstition  acting  on  positive  misery,  a  mere  insurrection 
of  the  lower  classes,  however  numerous,  could  not  prevail. 
The  House  of  Stuart  is  gone;  and  if  any  of  that  wretched  race 
had  remained,  no  use  could  be  made  of  them.  For  who  but  a 
senseless  Eoman  Catholic  would  submit  to  be  governed  by  a 
superstitions  despot  and  an  arbitrary  priest?  All  positive 
institutions  are  in  favour  of  possession.  Of  course  he  wlio  pos¬ 
sesses  is  party  in  the  system,  and  will  hear  of  no  change.  The 
powers  of  the  State  have  no  object  or  occupation  at  best  but  to 
secure  and  enforce  the  actual  establishment  of  power  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  profit,  whatever  it  may  he,  and  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  No  fundamental  abuse  is  to  be  corrected,  because  it 
would  be  or  it  would  lead  to'  innovation,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
shake  foundations.  An  immense  standing  army  introduced 
into  an  island  by  a  foreign  dynasty,  on  Grerman  principles,  and 
now  identified  with  the  Grovernment,  insures  us  from  a  civil  war, 
and  this  is  called  domestic  tranquillity.  Under  a  long  reign  of 
corruption  and  decay,  the  few  who  might  have  remembered  an¬ 
other  state  of  things  are  dead  or  superannuated.  The  present 
generation  are  accustomed  to  what  they  see,  and  having  seen 
nothing  better,  will  not  believe  that  it  ever  was  otherwise ; 
or  they  are  consoled  with  hearing  and  being  assured  that  they 
are  still  better  provided  for  than  any  of  their  neighbours  on  the 
Continent.  With  that  consolation  they  are  satisfied  and  look  no 
farther. 

The  constant  success  of  a  life  of  deceit  is  supposed  to  indicate 
some  special  wisdom;  and  a  long  possession  of  power  is  venerated 
at  last  for  possessing  many  virtues.  We  have  seen  a  king  of 
England,  a  little  better  than  idiot  from  his  youth,  stone  blind, 
stark  mad,  and  superannuated,  yet  just  as  fit  as  ever  he  was  to 
govern  a  people,  who  are  properly  called  his^  because  they  do 
really  and  seriously  think  they  belong  to  him  ;  and  so  they  are 


assistance  of  a  foreign  force.  If  laws  and  magistrates  are  wise 
enough  to  give  protection  against  capricious  personal  wrong  or 
violent  injury,  or  even  to  profess  it,  the  people  will  be  content 
to  think  it  as  much  as  they  are  entitled  to.  If  another  revolu¬ 
tion,  in  favour  of  liberty,  were  to  happen  in  England,  it  must 
be  by  invasion  or  with  the  lielp  of  it.  Even  in  Ireland,  with 
superstition  acting  on  positive  misery,  a  mere  insurrection 
of  the  lower  classes,  however  numerous,  could  not  prevail. 
The  House  of  Stuart  is  gone ;  and  if  any  of  that  wretched  race 
had  remained,  no  use  could  be  made  of  them.  For  who  hut  a 
senseless  Roman  Catholic  would  submit  to  be  governed  by  a 
superstitious  despot  and  an  arbitrary  priest?  All  positive 
institutions  are  in  favour  of  possession.  Of  course  he  wIdo  pos¬ 
sesses  is  party  in  the  system,  and  will  hear  of  no  change.  The 
powers  of  the  State  have  no  object  or  occupation  at  best  but  to 
secure  and  enforce  the  actual  establishment  of  power  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  profit,  whatever  it  may  he,  and  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  No  fundamental  abuse  is  to  he  corrected,  because  it 
would  he  or  it  would  lead  to' innovation,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
shake  foundations.  An  immense  standing  army  introduced 
into  an  island  by  a  foreign  dynasty,  on  Grerman  principles,  and 
now  identified  with  the  Government,  insures  us  from  a  civil  war, 
and  this  is  called  domestic  tranquillity.  Under  a  long  reign  of 
corruption  and  decay,  the  few  who  might  have  remembered  an¬ 
other  state  of  things  are  dead  or  superannuated.  The  present 
generation  are  accustomed  to  what  they  see,  and  having  seen 
nothing  better,  will  not  believe  that  it  ever  was  otherwise ; 
or  they  are  consoled  with  hearing  and  being  assured  that  they 
are  still  better  provided  for  than  any  of  their  neighbours  on  the 
Continent.  With  that  consolation  they  are  satisfied  and  look  no 
farther. 

The  constant  success  of  - a  life  of  deceit  is  supposed  to  indicate 
some  special  wisdom;  and  along  possession  of  power  is  venerated 
at  last  for  possessing  many  virtues.  W^’e  have  seen  a  king  of 
England,  a  little  better  than  idiot  from  his  youth,  stone  blind, 
stark  mad,  and  superannuated,  yet  just  as  fit  as  ever  he  was  to 
govern  a  people,  who  are  properly  called  Ms^  because  they  do 
really  and  seriously  think  they  belong  to  him ;  and  so  they  are 
taught  by  the  clergy.  In  this  human  creature  alone  longevity 
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act^  fraud  and  falsehood  are  ready  to  justify.  In  other  times 
tlie  English  have  been  driven  to  resistance  by  necessity,  or 
dragged  into  civil  war  by  the  ambition  of  their  chiefs  or  owners, 
called  barons;  but  deliberate  rebellion  against  tlie  crown  never 
was  or  ever  could  be  a  spontaneous  act,  much  less  a  concerted 
scheme  of  the  people,  nor  would  it  be  attempted  now  in  any 
extremity.  The  fear  of  change  perplexes  or  depresses  all  men, 
possessing  or  expecting  under  the  present  establishment,  espe¬ 
cially  the  public  creditor  and  his  endless  connections^  who 
derive  a  precarious  annuity  from  the  funds,  and  to  whom,  as 
they  fancy,  the  whole  land  is  mortgaged.  In  other  ranks  of 
life,  the  long  sufferings  which  do  not  kill  the  being  make  him 
passive.  The  generality  are  satisfied  v/ith  their  lot,  or  bear  it 
patiently  because  they  are  used  to  it  and  know  no  better.  A 
popular  insurrection,  if  very  general,  might  succeed  at  first,  but 
could  not  last  long  for  want  of  counsel,  leaders,  and  discipline, 
by  which  the  few  direct  the  many,  and  without  which  there  can 
be  no  concerted  plan,  no  union  of  design  or  perseverance  in  ac¬ 
tion.  The  English  peasantry  who  took  up  arms  under  Wat  Tyler 
and  Jack  Cade  were  compelled  by  grievances  insupportable,  by 
a  vile  government  pressing  directly  on  the  lowest  classes,  by  a 
rapacious  clergy,  and  by  an  execrable  nobility.  The  crimes  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  process,  and  their  ruin  in  the  result  of  their 
insurrection,  prove  nothing  against  the  original  right  of  their 
caiase ;  unless  it  be  contended  that  there  is  no  guilt  but  in  re¬ 
taliation,  that  success  in  this  world  is  al’ways  on  the  side  of 
justice,  and  that  he  who  suffers  in  the  contest,  or  is  condemned 
by  the  event,  must  of  course  have  been  the  aggressor.  But 
this  is  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  could  be  reconciled  to  experience, 
no  Christian  Church  or  priestliood  would  assent  to  or  endure, 
because  it  annihilates  the  supposed  necessity  of  a  future  retribu¬ 
tion;  or,  in  their  own  cant,  would  disturb  the  final  'proportions 
of  eternal  justice,  and  shake  their  own  establishment,  the  only 
object  they  have  at  heart  or  think  of.  Submit  and  suffer 
now;  you  shall  he  rewarded  for  it  hereafter.^  Neither  is  it 
likely  that  qualified  men,  who  have  anything  to  lose,  will  under¬ 
take  the  direction  of  such  hazardous  enterprises,  or  trust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  natural  inconstancy  of  the  multitude.  The  revo- 


deal  with.  Me  Bad  great  wisdom  m  action,  but  very  little  in 
public  *  discourse;  for  practical  wisdoin  depends  chiefly  on 
personal  resolution,  and  not  at  all  or  very  little  on  argument.  In 
human  conduct,  the  wisest  course  is  generally  obvious  enough 
to  a  plain  understanding,  until  the  question  has  been  thoroughly 
argued  and  debated  by  casuists  and  orators.  Almost  all  the 
great  abilities  of  my  time  have  run  into  debate  or  litigation, 
which,  with  powerful  advocates  on  both  sides,  seldom  ends  in 
a  clear  conviction  on  either.  Cromwell’s  religious  phrases  and 
mummery  were  always  ridiculous  or  unintelligible;  hut  his  con¬ 
duct  was  wise  enough  for  his  purposes ;  and  if  he  had  been 
sincere  at  any  time  in  the  follies  he  talked  of,  the  possession  of 
royal  power  would  soon  have  cured  him.  He  knew,  as  well  as 
any  king,  that  professions  and  creeds  supply  the  place  of  prac¬ 
tice,  and,  having  a  much  better  understanding  than  Charles, 
would  probably  have  beaten  him  at  his  own  weapons.  The 
correspondence  and  battle  at  Dunbar,  in  September  1650,  is  a 
comedy  on  his  side  and  a  tragedy  on  the  other.  Tlie  prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  Scotch  to  defend  their  country  began  with  dis¬ 
missing  eight}^  officers,  which  they  called  purging  the  army  of 
malignants,  and  then  the  army  composed  of  saints  was  pro¬ 
nounced  invincible.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the  Lord;  hut 
Cromwell  knew  the  Lord  better  than  they  did ;  and  when  lie 
saw  them  mad  enough  to  quit  their  position,  as  they  did  by  the 
advice,  or  rather  the  phrenzy,  of  the  clergy,^  notwithstanding 
thd  remonstrances  of  Leslie,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  suffi¬ 
cient  military  skill  as  well  as  personal  resolution,  he  had  no  doubt, 
on  common  human  i^rinciples,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  the 
saints  and  the  godly  into  his  hands.  But  these  pious  persons, 
though  the  decision  of  the  flesh  was  against  them,  were  not  so 
en.sily  cudgelled  out  of  their  spiritual  faith.  He  asks  them, 
^  Did  not  2/ou  solemnly  appeal  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so  too  ? 
And  now  you  say,  You  have  not  so  learned  Christ  to  hang  the 
equity  of  your  cause  upon  eve-nts.  I  beseech  you  in  the 
bowels  of  Christ,  for  yet  our  bowels  do  in  Christ  Jesus  yearn 
after  the  gorily  in  Scotland.’  The  astonishing  part  of  tliis  trans¬ 
action  is  that  many  of  the  Scotch  ministers  were  as  sincere 
fana.tics  and  as  madly  in  earnest  as  the  poor  people  whom  they 
deluded  and  misled. 


very  gratitymg  to  any  sense  of  truth  and  honCvSty,  to  see  what  a 
fine  character  has  been  made  for  this  false,  foolish  woman,  even 
by  Swift,  who  knew  her,  as  well  as  by  others.  Some  of  her 
Tory  ministers  might  possibly  have  looked  that  way  a  little 
before  her  death,  because  they  knew  they  were  proscribed.  I 
do  not  believe  it ;  but  if  they  did  so,  it  was  without  a  considered 
plan  or  preparation,  or  steady  intention,  and  much  too  late  to 
begin  so  difficult  and  hazardous  an  enterprise.  Their  conduct 
in  exile  proves  nothing,  but  that  then  their  situation  was  despe¬ 
rate.  The  pretended  impeachment  of  Lord  Oxford,  after  a  long 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  if  not  a  mere  farce,  was  suffered  to 
lapse  and  expire  because  be  was  possessed  of  letters  from  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  James  the  Second,  probably  containing 
a  promise  to  favour  if  not  secure  the  succession  of  his  son ;  and 
these  Lord  Oxford  threatened  to  produce  if  they  proceeded  to 
Ills  trial.  The  fact  to  be  admired,  and  still  to  be  rationally 
accounted  for,  is  that,  with  the  recent  example  of  James  the 
Second,  and  the  experience  of  his  reign,  there  should  be,  as  there 
certainly  was,  a  considerable  party  in  the  Idngdom  for  placing 
a  lioman  Catholic  on  the  throne;  and  such  a  being,  too,  as 
they  knew  or  might  have  known  him  to  he.  See  how  he  was 
painted  hy  Bolinghroke  in  his  letter  to  Sir  William  Windham. 

If  the  question  had  been  open,  or  if  there  had  been  an  option 
b\it  between  the  House  of  Hanover  and  the  Pretender,  a  good 
Englishman  might  have  reasonably  objected  to  the  introduction 
of  a  foreign  family.  But  that  point  was  decided;  and  that 
decision  could  no  way  be  reversed  but  by  a  civil  war,  a  success- 
1‘ul  general,  and  a  new  d^masty.  The  union  with  Scotland  was 
at  all  times  a  just  and  desirable  object.  With  separate  govern¬ 
ments,  and  possibly  two  kings  again  in  the  same  island,  one  of 
whom  must  always  look  to  Prance  for  assistance,  there  could  be 
no  sincere  and  lavSting  peace  between  them,  or  safety  for  either. 

In  1()40  the  Scotch  Commissioners  declared,  and  it  was  true, 
thongli  they  said  it,  ^  That  the  soul  of  wisdom  taught  that  both 
uatiouH  mUvSt  stand  or  fall  together.’  In  1706  the  Union  was  a 
measure  of  absolute  necessity,  to ‘prevent  a  separation  of  the 
two  eomponcut  parts,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  both.  To 
that  result  it  operated  slowly,  and  not  without  repeated  rebel¬ 
lions.  Other  advantages  proposed  by  the  Union  might  possibly 


Bishop  of  Dromore  instead  of  Sterne  ?  If  the  queen,  as  he 
would  fain  have  had  it  understood,  had  positively  refused  him,  he 
ought  to  have  immediately  resigned  his  staff,  as  he  was  forced 
to  do  soon  after.  Then,  indeed,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
write  a  whining,  canting  letter  to  Swift,  to  entreat  him  to  share 
in  his  solitude  and  to  accompany  his  retreat ! 

That  the  miserable  Jacobites  should  have  held  Bolingbroke  in 
abhorrence  is  not  at  all  unnatural  in  such  ignorant,  bigoted,  and, 
of  course,  such  passionate  people.  But  to  brand  him  first  for  a 
treacherous  villain,  and  then  to  revile  him  for  not  acting  the 
part  of  a  Stoic,  is  an  impudent,  senseless  contradiction,  which 
mere  folly  mil  not  account  for.  And  what  would  he  have 
gained  by  continuing  to  adhere  to  the  Pretender,  after  being 
most  formally  dismissed  from  his  pitiful  service,  hut  to  pass  for 
a  dupe  and  a  madman,  like  Ormond  and  Wharton?  Of  the 
Tory  party,  as  it  stood  before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  only 
person  left  worth  naining,  and  he  only  for  his  name,  is  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  of  whom  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  nature 
placed  him  very  low  in  the  class  of  mediocrity,  and  that  no  ele¬ 
vation  of  fortune  could  have  raised  him  above  it.  To  have  been 
cajoled  by  the  Queen’s  ministers  to  supplant  Marlborough,  to 
accept  the  command  of  a  victorious  army,  not  with  a  hope  of 
emulating  their  successes,  but  to  sound  and  to  lead  their  retreat, 
which  a  common  adjutant  might  have  done  just  as  well  as  a 
duke  and  a  peer,  with  an  immense  fortune  and  some  military 
reputation ; — ^these  are  the  facts  which,  in  ony  mind,  x)lace  him 
below  the  common  level  of  human  imbecility.  Haidey  would 
not  have  hazarded  a  change  of  the  ministry,  much  less  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  if  he  had  not  had  such  a  person  exactly, 
or  such  a  name,  as  Ormond,  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  From  Queen  Anne’s  letters  to  her 
sister  in  1688,  before  the  birth  of  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  is  evident  that  she  then  thought  that  the  Italian 
queen’s  pregnancy  was  an  imposture,  and  that  this  was  a  general 
suspicion.  ^Vby  she  should  have  altered  her  opinion  afterwards, 
or  whether,  in  fact,  she  wished  to  favour  the  Pretender’s  succes¬ 
sion,  as  believing  him  to  be  her  brother,  w’^hom  she  had  barred 
of  his  right,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  part  of  her  life  was 
too  much  afflicted  with  sickness,  or  engrossed  with  care  and 


tion.  Bolingbroke  had  the  passions  and  failings  of  a  young  man, 
such  as  wine  and  women,  of  which  last,  I  suspect,  he  was  rather 
vain  than  guilty.  They  who  allow  themselves  to  indulge  in 
these  irreligious  enjoyments  are  at  least  hound  to  conceal  them, 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  must  do.  Sooner  or  later,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  made  to  pay  the  full  price  of  such  follies.  But 
he  was  frank  and  open,  and  you  knew  what  he  meant.  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  that  he  should  have  constantly  spoken  as  he 
did  of  Harley,  and  especially  to  Swift,  if  he  had  not  been  con¬ 
vinced  and  sure  of  what  be  said ;  or  that  Swift,  who  professed 
the  tenderest  attachment  to  Harley  till  his  death,  would  have 
endured  those  cahimnies  from  Bolingbroke,  knowing  them  to  be 
so,  and  lived  with  him,  as  he  did,  in  strict  friendship  ever  after. 

On  this  subject  there  must  have  been  a  secret  understanding 
between  them.  The  folly  and  vanity  of  his  later  age  was 
writing  a  dull,  tiresome  medley  of  religion  and  metaphysics,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  misery  of  the  subject,  which  nobody  who 
understands  English  can  read  without  weariness  and  inattention. 
In  his  public  conduct  I  see  no  contradiction.  When  his  life 
was  threatened  in  England  he  fled  to  save  it;  he  resorted  to  the 
Pretender  because  he  had  no  choice  ;  and  when  he  found  what 
a  true  son  of  a  priest-ridden  idiot  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  left 
him  to  his  folly  and  his  fate.  I  never  heard  that  Sir  William 
Windham  or  any  of  the  Tories  were  dissatisfied  with  him  on 
their  account,  or  that  he  had  not  very  sufficiently  justified  this 
part  of  his  proceedings  to  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  many  to 
the  last.  Whereas  Harley  had  not  one,  for  several  years  before 
he  died,  except  the  simple,  vain  man  whom  he  cheated,  de¬ 
ceived  and  betrayed  in  every  part  and  moment  of  his  connection 
with  him,  from  early  acquaintance  to  apparent  intimacy,  with 
professions  of  friendship  always  to  serve  some  mean,  indi¬ 
rect  purpose  of  his  own.  The  fact  is,  he  liked  the  company  of 
Swift,  and  wished  to  keep  him  in  his  service.  But  if  once  he 
made  him  independent,  as  he  might  have  easily  done,  he  thought 
he  should  lose  both.  This  is  a  common  practice  among 
ministers.  Is  it  a  thing  credible  that  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
and  Prime  Minister  of  Englaud  could  not  have  made  Swift 
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have  taken  the  tide  at  floods  and  given  a  settlement  to  Europe 
for  as  long  a  period  as  can  be  provided  for  by  human  foresight, 
or  secured  by  contract  between  adverse  greedy  parties,  vulgarly 
called  Icings.  Yet  who  can  say  how  far  even  that  wise  man 
might  have  been  tempted  or  encouraged  by  the  successes  of  the 
war  up  to  1710  inclusive,  to  have  departed  from  the  principles 
of  the  grand  alliance  formed  by  himself  in  1701,  or  to  have 
carried  his  views  far  beyond  what  that  principle  required  ?  At 
all  events,  whenever  a  peace,  safe  and  very  advantageous  to 
Holland  and  sufficiently  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  England, 
could  have  been  obtained,  I  believe  he  would  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  w^ar  to  feed  the  beggary  and  gratify  the  arrogance  of 
Austria,  the  sordid,  insatialDle  heart  of  Marlborough,  or  the  per¬ 
sonal  spite  of  Eugene  against  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  parties  in  England  was  Marlborough, 
exhibiting  the  true  and,  except  in  such  excess,  the  not  uncommon 
character  of  avarice  personified  ;  a  human  motive  however,  aiid 
a  key  to  his  conduct.  On  the  other  side  was  Harley,  in  whom, 
after  a  long  examination,  I  cannot  discover  the  semblance  or  a 
component  particle  of  an  upright,  honest,  much  less  of  an 
elevated  mind,  whether  as  a  public  or  a  private  person.  His 
meaning  or  intention  could  seldom  be  discovered,  or  guessed  at, 
by  anything  he  said  or  did  ;  because,  though  without  rapacity 
or  love  of  money,  he  Avas  mean,  false,  envious,  hollow,  trea¬ 
cherous,  and  ungrateful  to  his  heart’s  core.  He  trusted  no¬ 
body.  He  envied  and  hated  Bolingbroke  for  his  superior 
abilities,  and  in  a  deadly  fear  of  being  supplanted  by  him.  He 
pretended  to  love  Dean  Swdft ;  that  is,  he  liked  good  company, 
as  he  might  have  done  champagne  and  venison,  and  then  cared 
no  more  for  him  than  for  the  secretion  of  a  good  dish,  after  he 
had  swallowed  it.  If  the  evidence  of  his  baseness  to  Swift  were 
not  on  record,  the  fact  would  be  incredible,  that  the  warrant 
appointing  another  person  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s,  was 
signed,  sealed,  and  on  the  point  of  being  dispatched  to  Ireland, 
Avhen  Bolingbroke  interposed  manfully,  and  forced  Harley  to 
recall  that  pitiful  appointment,  and  to  give  it  to  Swift. 

How  he  could  continue  to  be  heartily  attached  to  such  a  man, 
is  full  as  unaccountable  as  all  the  rest,  except  from  mere  vanity, 
which  shewed  itself  most  in  the  miserable  affectation  of  appear- 


couvulsion,  wliich  a  wise  man  would  not  risk  for  a  degraded, 
worthless  nation.  Rebellions  were  incideutal,  and  are  not 
likely  to  recur,  because  there  is  no  pretender,  much  less  a  com¬ 
petitor,  lit  to  be  trusted ;  or  any  leading  party  to  support  a 
competition.  Every  other  abuse  that  can  disturb  or  distress 
the  country  belongs  to  the  continental  system  and  flow  from  the 
same  source.  Proceeding  as  they  have  done  in  debts  and 
taxes  to  an  insupportable  amount,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  machine  may  stop  of  itself,  and  the  whole  system  stand 
still.  The  nation  then  may  possibly  recover  its  vigour  by  fall¬ 
ing  on  its  native  earth,  or  it  must  end  in  an  apoplexy.  With 
the  same  materials,  there  can  be  no  renovation. 

Anne  Stuart  was  an  ordinary,  ignorant  woman,  false,  silly, 
and  religious,  without  qualities  of  any  sort  to  make  a  respectable 
public  character,  or  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  it.  Though 
she  sat  at  the  helm,  she  was  nothing  but  a  passenger.  The  im¬ 
pulse  given  to  tlie  Grovernment  of  England  by  King  William 
carried  her  on  as  long  as  it  lasted.  When  that  failed,  she  moved 
in  another  directioD,  without  judgement  or  a  will  of  her  own. 
She  changed  her  ministers  and  her  measures  by  the  advice  of 
the  reigning  chamber-maid,  whoever  it  might  be,  without 
knowing  why,  for,  when  she  happened  to  do  right,  she  was  not 
conscious  of  it. 

The  Whig  Ministers,  who  continued  the  war,  and  the  Tories, 
who  put  an  end  to  it,  were  all  alike,  or  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  object  of  both  was  to  possess  power,  and  to  turn 
it  to  profit,  and  to  their  own  account.  But,  in  1711,  the  Tories 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  indeed  all  the  truth  and  right 
reason  of  the  question  on  their  side.  The  refusal  of  the  Whigs,  or 
rather  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  disposed  of  Heinsius  and 
Holland,  to  close  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  at  Gertruydenburgli, 
was  treacherous.  The  resolution  to  continue  the  war,  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  was  absurd  in  itself,  as  well  as  in¬ 
defensible  on  the  principle  of  the  grand  alliance,  not  considering 
too  that  the  principal  burthen  of  the  war  was  left  on  our 
shoulders  ;  for  even  the  contribution  of  the  Dutch,  though  heavy 
to  theon,  was  far  short  of  what  they  were  bound  by  treaty  to 
pay.  As  for  the  Austrian  Emperors,  Joseph  and  Charles,  they 
gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  in 
p  nr  riotliin.or  to  that  war.  It  is  nrobable 


time  to  have  revived  and  re-affirmed  the  original  contract  with 
the  Crown,  as  they  found  it  in  the  ancient  standing  law  of  the 
kingdom  acknowledged  by  the  coronation  oath,  or  to  have  made 
a  new  one  on  the  old  principles.  They  took  no  care  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  or  the  purity  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliament,  and,  with 
a  foreignking,  they  left  the  pretended  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  involve  the  nation  in  continental  wars,  or  to  ruin  it  by 
treaties,  at  the  discretion  of  a  single  person,  just  as  they  found 
it ;  as  if  the  rights  of  war  and  peace  were  unquestionably  vested 
in  the  king,  and  in  him  alone,  as  if  the  deliberation  and  reso¬ 
lution  ought  not  to  be  in  many,  because  the  administration  of 
war  must  be  and  ought  to  be  in  one.  Charles  the  Second 
called  it  the  undouhted  right  and  fundamental  jpoioer  of  the 
Crown.  The  claim  was  before  their  eyes ;  the  abuses  of  it 
recent ;  and  they  took  no  notice  of  either. 

At  this  day,  it  is  a  proposition  admitted  or  uncontradicted,  as 
if  it  could  not  be  disputed,  that  the  king,  b}’^  virtue  of  his 
unalienable  prerogative,  may  not  only  declare  war  at  any  time 
and  against  any  power,  on  his  own  judgment  and  without  con¬ 
sulting  Parliament,  but,  what  is  infinitely  more  dangerous,  lie 
may  make  war  when  he  pleases,  without  declaring  it;  which  tlie 
Emperor  of  Morocco  or  the  Dey  of  Algiers  never  does.  Here¬ 
after  it  will  appear  in  what  manner  and  for  what  infamous 
purposes  this  pretended  power  has  been  exercised  by  George  the 
Third.  The  benefits  of  the  Eevolution  and  Act  of  Settlement, 
whatever  they  might  amount  to,  have  not  been  obtained  gra¬ 
tuitously.  Our  ancestors,  after  paying  the  full  price  of  both, 
have  entailed  it  again,  a  perpetual  rent  charge  on  their  posterity, 
to  secure  a  new  dynasty  and  to  maintain  wars  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  The  invention  of  borrowing  on  funds  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  public  debt,  on  which  it  has  been  found  so  very  easy 
and  convenient  to  build,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  above 
eight  hundred  millions  have  been  borrowed,  and  for  the  most 
part  spent  in  foreign  wars  for  continental  interests.  A  stand¬ 
ing  army  and  a  septennial  parliament  were  soon  found  necessary 
for  the  security  of  a  German  family  whose  title  was  parlia¬ 
mentary  not  hereditary,  or  what  we  now  call  legitimate.  These 
effects  of  the  Eevolution  are  permanent.  Having  once  taken 
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England  as  a  weapon  to  defend  the  Continent  of  Europe.  To 
this  object  his  whole  life  was  devoted,  in  thought,  in  action,  in 
1‘epose,  in  death.  He  had  no  partiality  but  to  Holland ;  some 
friendship  for  his  wife;  no  tenderness  for  anybody  but  Bentinck ; 
no  weakness  but  for  his  Dutch  guards.  For  any  sinister  pur¬ 
pose  a  single  regiment  could  have  been  of  no  service,  and  to 
attempt  to  make  use  of  it  instant  ruin.  The  refusal  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  continue  any  foreign  troops  in  England, 
was  wise,  constitutional,  and  proper  for  an  English  Parliament. 
The  exotic  kernel  once  planted  in  our  soil  will  take  root  and 
propagate  itself.  Dalrymple  concludes  his  account  of  King 
.William  with  asserting,  ^that  a  well  vouched  tradition  reported 
that,  on  this  occasion  only,  he  lost  his  temper,  and  swore  that 
if  he  had  a  son  those  guards  should  not  quit  him,^  For  the 
truth  of  the  story,  and  even  for  the  existence  of  it,  no  evidence 
is  offered,  nor  any  authority  but  his  own.  The  folly  of  the 
speech  betrays  the  malignity  and  falsehood  of  the  inventor. 
King  William  was  too  wise  to  have  hazarded  the  succession  of 
his  son,  as  he  must  have  done  by  detaining  a  small  body  of 
foreigners  in  England  against  a  resolution  in  Parliament,  and 
who  could  have  given  him  no  manner  of  assistance. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  patriots,  who  conducted  and  accom¬ 
plished  the  Eevolution,  acted  with  consummate  wisdom,  as  well 
as  moderation,  in  applying  the  remedies  of  that  measure  to  the 
actual  disorders  introduced  into  the  Gfovernment  by  James  the 
Second,  in  restoring  the  rights  which  had  been  positively  invaded, 
in  confining  their  attention  to  heal  the  peccant  parts  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  ill  not  attempting  to  renovate  and  secure  it  on  its 
own  original  principles.  This  language  is  not  convincing,  and 
should  he  listened  to  with  caution.  It  appears  that  the  Whigs 
of  that  day  did  all  that  was  in  their  power,  being  forced  at 
every  step  to  compound  with  a  powerful  opposition,  and  some¬ 
times  to  resist  a  majority.  Their  forbearance  may  be  excused 
])y  the  compelling  circumstances  in  which  they  acted,  but  is  not 
to  be  commended  on  principle.  The  Prince  of  Orange  said 
that  he  came  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution  of  this  Govern- 
vienL  They  should  have  taken  him  at  his  word,  and  re- 
(^stablished  the  true  constitution,  not  by  mending  and  patching, 
but  by  giving  it  a  thorough  repair  on  its  own  foundation,  and 
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by  English  principles.  In  his  manners  and  personal  deport¬ 
ment,  everything  was  repelling.  The  professions  that  attract, 
the  ostentation  that  dazzles,  the  pomp  that  imposes,  were  fo¬ 
reign  from  his  nature  as  well  as  below  his  understanding.  These 
vanities,  and  many  more,  were  personified  in  Lewis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  and  glittered  round  him  as  long  as  his  prosperity  lasted. 
Even  his  setting  sun,  though  clouded  by  misfortune,  left  some 
radiance  behind  it,  now  utterly  extinguished.  Eeferring  eveiy- 
thing  to  himself,  he  foi-med  his  government  on  personal  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  had  nearly  reduced  the  existence  of  the  monarchy 
to  the  life  of  an  individual.  He  was  young,  vigorous,  and  bril¬ 
liant.  He  declined,  grew  feeble,  decrepit,  and  devout.  His 
empire  was  identified  with  his  person,  and  experienced  the 
same  revolutions.  Never  did  superficial  reputation  occupy  so 
great  a  surface  with  less  solidity.  But  it  is  vain  to  pay  for 
puffed  and  painted  characters.  The  bubble  floats  for  a  time, 
and  then  it  hursts.  The  exact  reverse  is  the  picture  of  King 
William.  As  a  public  person,  all  the  qualities  of  his  cold, 
steady,  determined  mind  were  real,  solid,  and  intrinsic.  He 
was  eminently  tenacious  of  his  purpose,  and  all  his  general  pur¬ 
poses  were  great  and  noble;  to  resist  powerful  injustice,  and  to 
protect  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  vicinity  of  France  from 
the  vain  and  barbarous  ambition  of  Lewis  tbe  Fourteenth.  See 
him  contending  for  his  country  overpowered  by  superior  force, 
unsuccessful  in  tbe  field,  persevering  without  hope  of  accom¬ 
plishing  bis  object,  and  with  a  mind  never  to  be  subdued,  deter¬ 
mined  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  that  defended  his  native  land. 

He  who  has  abundant  resources  may  affect  to  he  scrupulous 
in  the  choice  of  them.  William  had  few  means  and  no  scruples. 
It  is  said  he  was  ambitious,  as  if  that  were  a  new  feature  in 
the  character  of  princes,  and  that  he  violated  some  factitious 
duties  in  dethroning  his  wife’s  father,  who  betrayed  and  sold 
him,  and  Holland,  and  England,  and  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and 
even  himself,  for  a  pension.  Private  gratitude  supposes  obli¬ 
gation.  He  owed  none  to  that  hard-hearted  tyrant,  and,  ns  foi- 
his  ambition,  placed  as  he  was,  it  would  have  been  a  duty  in  a 
Stoic.  He  knew  his  dignity  and  his  merits,  and  had  a  right  to 
make  his  own  terms.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  influenced 
by  the  pitiful  vanity  of  wearing  a  crown,  nor  is  it  of  any  moment 


had  never  injured  him,  are  not  sincere,  or  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  bigotry,  or  with  the  pious  frauds  which 
are  permitted  for  the  service  of  celibacy  and  the  priesthood. 
In  former  times  at  least  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  absolution 
for  much  greater  crimes  than  depriving  a  right  heir  of  his 
inheritance  to  an  office,  provided  they  were  serviceable  to  the 
Church. 

When  the  Convention  declared  the  throne  vacant y  they  in¬ 
stantly  made  the  monarchy  elective  for  that  turn ;  because,  as 
long  as  the  crown  is  hereditary,  there  can  be  no  vacancy,  but 
by  the  entire  extinction  of  the  royal  family.  Between  the  de¬ 
mise  and  the  accession  there  is  no  interval.  If  any  man  doubts 
of  the  natural  affinity  between  a  tyrant  and  a  slave,  let  him 
look  at  James  the  Second;  not  when  his  mind  was  perplexed  with 
danger  or  dejected  by  adversity,  but  at  the  moment  of  his  ac¬ 
cession,  when  the  novelty  of  the  crown  might  have  inspired  any 
other  man  with  pride  at  least,  if  not  with  generosity.  As  far  as 
his  actions  were  governed  by  a  common  love  of  power,  or  an 
uncommon  attachment  to  what  he  thought  the  only  true  reli¬ 
gion,  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  motives,  or  on 
human  principles,  base  injustice  and  exorbitant  folly.  But  this 
man  had  properly  no  ambition,  unless  it  was  to  be  distinguished 
l)y  the  meanest  mercenary  servility  to  one  of  his  equals.  Foi' 
the  sake  of  ruling  England  without  a  Paidiament,  in  order  to 
establish  popery,  to  which  he  would  have  sacrificed  even  his 
passion  for  power,  he  was  ready  to  be  the  hired  lackey  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth;  he  calls  himself  his  faithful  servant,  and  accepts 
of  a.  present  of  £25,000  from  him  with  tears  of  gratitude !  ^ 
]lis  vile  ministers,  Godolphin,  Rochester,  and  Sunderland,  told 
the  French  ambassador  that  he  had  given  new  life  to  the  king  their 
irnustcr.  When  Richard  the  Second  declared  to  the  Commons  in 
1380,  'that  nothing  seemed  better  for  Mm  than  to  call  in  his 
cousin  the  King  of  France,  and  from  Idm  to  ask  advice  and  aid ; 
nay,  even  to  submit  ourselves  to  him,  rather  than  to  truckle  to 
our  own  subjects,’  the  fact,  though  unquestionable,  has  been 
doubted,  from  its  extravagance.  Such  unparalleled  baseness 
and  folly  seemed  incredible  in  a  king  of  England,  and  a  son  of 
1ho  Black  Prince.  Tbe  cbaracter  of  King  William  is  not  to  be 
(‘stimatod  l)y  superficial  observation,  or  rationally  admired  by 


would  prove  him  to  be  legitimate,  because  I  think  it  unworthy 
of  the  revolution  that  any  argioment^  in  favour  of  it  should 
stand  upon  a  false  and  mean  foundation^  or  to  suppose  that 
every  claim  attached  to  hereditary  succession  was  not  avowedly 
extinguished  by  that  transaction. 

It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  distress  of  a  great  under¬ 
standing,  labouring  to  reconcile  tlie  revolution  with  its  own 
implicit  devotion  to  an  hereditary  title. 

‘  Unquestionabl}^  there  was  at  the  Eevolution,  in  tlie  person  of 
King  William,  a  small  and  a  temporary  deviation  from  the 
strict  order  of  a  regular  hereditary  succession.’^  He  who  lands 
at  Lambeth  from  the  opposite  shore,  has  crossed  the  river  as 
effectually  as  if  he  had  afterwards  walked  from  Lambeth  to 
Canterbury.  How  Edmund  Burke  would  have  disposed  of  James 
the  Second,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  on  his  principles, 
the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  if  he  was  the  king’s  son,  was 
indefeasible.  Queen  Anne  could  have  no  right  to  exclude  her 
brotlier,  nor  would  the  crown  have  reverted  to  her,  or  to  any 
other  branch  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  if  King  William  had  had 
a  son. 

The  question  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales’  birth  is  still 
left  in  obscurity.  Without  regarding  the  evidence  or  authority 
of  Burnet,  we  know  that  some  fraud  was  generally  suspected 
long  before  the  Queen’s  delivery ;  and  tliat,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  natural  that  more  than  common  care  should  have  been 
taken  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  birth,  many  of  the  usual 
forms  and  precautions  observed  on  such  occasions,  when  no 
suspicion  exists,  were  omitted.  An  inquiry  made  and  wit¬ 
nesses  examined,  four  month?  afterwards,  are  a  proof  of  the 
omission  without  weakening  the  inference.  In  Oldmixon’s 
liistory  the  question  is  stated  and  argued  at  full  length. 
At  this  day,  it  is  a  point  or  object  of  mere  curiosity.  The 
reigning  family  owe  the  crown  to  a  much  better  title  than 
birth,  had  it  been  ever  so  legitimate  in  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  says  that,  in  1701,  the  people  of  ^England  had  a 
universal  belief  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales.’  They  who  profess  to  think  it  unlikely  that  James 
should  stifle  tlie  voice  of  nature  to  injure  his  daughters,  wlio 


^  T)nlT vim'll  p. 


or  'without  his  religion,  he  would  have  heeu  a  mean  ^ferciless 
tyi'ant  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  In  this  character  th^^l^Qf^sr 
have  more  reason  to  remember  him  than  the  English.  But  his 
stupid  devotion  to  Popery  blinded  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object,  and  saved  us  from  the  despotic  government  which  he 
had  accomplished  and  might  have  preserved.  If  he  had  not 
frighted  the  hierarchy,  the  passive  loyal  Church  of  England 
would  have  scrupled  to  oppose  him  in  any  of  his  other  projects. 
The  seven  bishops,  whose  magnanimity  has  been  much  more 
extolled  than  it  deserved,  went  no  farther  than  to  say,  and  that 
too  with  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy,  as  if  they  thought  of 
nothing  hut  their  own  personal  security,  '  that  they  could  not  so 
fav  make  themselves  parties  to  the  king’s  declaration  as  the 
distribution  of  it  must  amount  to.’  In  Scotland  the  prelates 
publicly  prayed,  in  1688,  ^  that  Providence  might  give  the  king 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects  and  the  necks  of  his  enemies.’  As  for 
the  people,  there  was  but  one  sort  of  tyranny,  which,  mth  a 
little  management,  he  might  not  have  exercised  over  the  English 
with  success  and  impunity.  They  were  content  to  be  robbed 
and  enslaved,  but  not  to  be  converted.  At  this  day,  no  human 
artifice  or  power  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  Britannic  part 
of  this  nation  adopt  the  Eoman  Catholic  creed,  or  even  pretend 
to  be  papists. 

After  all  men  were  convinced  that  James  the  Second  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  destroy  the  establishment  in  Church  andState,  a  maj  ority 
of  the  nation  would  have  kept  him  on  the  throne,  with  limitations; 
and  after  his  abdication,  a  great  party  would  have  recalled  him. 
Tl:\e  passion  of  the  country  for  hereditary  succession  was  as 
hearty  and  absurd  as  that  of  the  king  for  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope. 

A  wise  and  resolute  minority  saved  us.  They  saw  that 
their  purpose  could  not  be  effected  by  anything  less  than  a 
revolution,  and  they  were  not  deterred  from  attempting  it  by 
the  recent  example  and  final  inutility  of  a  civil  war,  undertaken 
in  similar  circumstances.  With  that  precedent  and  all  its 
consequences  before  them,  they  weighed  their  danger,  and 
determined  to  encounter  it.  But  it  degrades  the  pride  of 
England  to  see  that  the  nation  had  not  vigour  and  spirit,  or 
oven  sense  enough  left,  to  right  itself  without  foreign  assistance. 


enemies,  when  he  believed  they  could  do  him  no  more  good  or 
evil.  He  was  not  morose  in  his  temper,  nor  perhaps  personally 
cruel,  because,  he  was  not  religious  like  his  father  and  brother. 
A  melancholy  sight  would  have  interrupted  his  gaiety.  The 
rest  of  his  character  shall  be  left  to  an  abler  hand.  ^  ^  He  was  a 

man  without  any  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  prince,  without  any 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown ;  without  any  love  to  his  people; 
dissolute,  false,  venal,  and  destitute  of  any  positive  good  quality 
whatsoever,  except  a  pleasant  temper,  and  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman.’  Inclination  or  connections  restrained  Edmund 
Burke  from  finishing  the  picture,  and  from  making  the  original 
as  ridiculous  and  contemptible  as  it  was  odious.  Charles  the 
Second  ended  like  a  driveller.  To  save  bis  precious  soul,  the  royal 
sinner  made  his  last  confession  to  an  ignorant  Popish  priest, 
received  absolution,  and  died  with  what  he  thought  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  mouth  in  the  shape  of  a 
wafer. 

Wlaen  the  Scotch  clergy  forced  him  to  adopt  the  Kirk,  to 
renounce  his  father  and  mother,  to  swallow  the  Covenant,  and 
at  length  to  listen  to  their  sermons,  which  no  tyranny  but  a 
priesthood  would  have  exacted  from  human  patience,  I  feel 
very  little  indignation  of  their  treatment  of  him,  because  I  am 
sure  that  if  he  had  had  them  in  his  power,  he  would  have  paid 
them  in  their  own  coin,  not  indeed  by  preaching  and  praying,  for 
which  he  had  no  turn,  but  by  scourging  them  to  the  bone,  as  he 
and  his  brother  did  afterwards.  This  example,  considered  on 
both  its  sides,  proves  two  things  :  the  propensity  of  man  to  be  a 
king  on  any  terms ;  and  that  arbitrary  power  is  just  as  good  in 
the  few  as  in  the  many,  and  probably  better,  if  the  many  should 
happen  to  be  religious.  In  the  understanding  of  James  the  Second 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  ray  of  right  reason,  or  a  human  feeling 
in  his  heart.  To  call  such  a  barbarous  bigot  pious  is  to  degrade 
the  name  of  piety.  In  addition  to  all  the  mysteries  and  follies 
of  his  own  creed,  he  firmly  believed  what  the  Church  of  England, 
as  by  Icm  established,  professes,  ^  that  good  works,  done  without 
grace  or  inspiration,  have  the  nature  o/sm.’  With  less  religious 
zeal  and  more  caution,  he  might  have  governed  the  country  as 
be  would.  There  was  no  spirit  of  resistance  left  in  it  With. 


might  have  undertaken  great  actions.  The  political  existence 
of  his  son  was  too  short  and  insignificant  to  deserve  much 
notice.  Yet  if  princes  could  he  taught  by  example  it  would 
furnish  them  "with  a  good  lesson.  The  whole  nation  pretended 
to  congratulate  Eicliard  on  his  accession,  and  promised  to 
‘Support  him,  as  usual,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  in 
three  years  after  made  the  same  professions  to  Charles  the 
Second. 

'No  society  can  exist  wdthont  some  kind  of  government,  nor 
any  established  government  changed  without  changing  every- 
tiling  else;  and  this  is  so  difficult  that  human  force  cannot  do  it. 
The  legislators  of  ancient  times  called  in  divine  authority  to 
their  assistance,  and  were  followed  by  Mahomet.  But  that 
engine  will  not  do  now.  In  England  the  general  disposition  of 
the  people,  compounded  of  habit,  jirejudice,  religion  and  igno¬ 
rance,  is,  and  commonly  has  been,  more  likely  to  acquiesce  in 
the  will  of  the  absolute  prince,  if  he  has  the  church  on  his  side, 
and  is  wise  enough  not  to  use  his  power  but  when  he  wants  it, 
than  under  any  form  of  a  republic.  From  the  deposition  of  Charles 
the  First  to  1660,  all  the  forms  w^ere  tried,  until  at  last  a  great 
majority,  if  not  the  whole  nation,  agreed  or  submitted  to  restore 
his  son  without  terms,  or  on  his  own.  Most  men  were  grown 
weary  of  discord,  and  glad  to  he  quiet  at  any  rate,  and  to  be 
ruled  in  domestic  peace  by  anybody.  They  who  ought  to  have 
flccured  the  country,  betrayed  and  sold  it.  In  a  mere  court  of 
conscience  much  may  he  said  in  favour  of  bad  kings,  and  even 
to  exempt  the  worst  of  them  from  positive  punishment;  for  how 
is  it  pov^isilde  tliey  should  he  any  better?  If  you  ^vill  have  a 
Iving,  you  must  take  him  with  his  education  and  his  power. 
YSTiat  do  you  expect  from  a  creature  who  is  never  contradicted 
from  his  cradle  ? 

For  the  meanness  and  baseness  of  Charles  the  Second,  there 
is  no  excuse.  He  had  wit,  penetration  and  experience,  the  best 
instruction  of  all;  hut  Ills  lieart  was  rotten,  and  nothing  could 
mend  him.  The  prevailing  indolence  of  his  disposition  saved 
Inm  from  the  commission  of  crimes  that  require  activity  and 
vigour. 

Ho  was  at  once  ungrateful  and  vindictive ;  at  all  times  purely 
and  perfectly  selfish,  caring  just  as  much  for  his  friends  as  his 


was  endured  for  five  years  l)efore  they  murdered  him,  it  is  not 
possible  that  in  Europe  a  false^  a  base,  unfeeling-,  ignoj-ant, 
perfidious,  cowardly  yoluptuary,  can  be  in  himself  a  formidable 
person  in  any  station,  certainly  not  very  long.  Cromwell  might 
easily  haye  purchased  or  procured  the  assassination  of  all  the 
Stuart  family.  The  royal  party  made  no  scruple  to  set  him  a 
sufficient  example,  and  a  common  usurper  would  have  followed 
it.  ether  his  forbearance  proceeded  from  scruple,  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  good  humour,  there  is  reason  enough  now  to  lament 
that,  after  his  declaration  that  he  would  avenge  on  that  whole 
famil}’-  any  further  unsuccessful  attempt  against  his  life,  he  was 
not  provoked  to  go  the  full  length  of  that  principle.  In  his 
foreign  politics  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  understood  the 
true  interests  of  the  nation;  but  he  certainly  maintained  its 
honour,  the  only  thing  worth  fighting  for,  according  to  Charles 
Fox,  with  a  high  hand,  after  a  long  neglect  and  degradation  of 
both  hy  Charles  and  his  father.  They  who  condemn  him  for 
want  of  policy  in  joining  with  France  against  Spain,  which  then 
made  part  of  the  House  of  Austria,  seem  to  argue  upon  after¬ 
thoughts  with  the  help  of  experience.  The  power  of  France 
was  not  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  1655,  while  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  the  desolation  of  Germany,  and  the  fierce, 
bigoted  tyi'anny  of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  were  fresli  in  the 
memory  of  all  men.  ’VMien  that  of  Spain  was  perhaps  suffi¬ 
ciently  reduced,  the  principle  of  opposing  and  lowering  it  still 
prevailed.  Charles  the  Second  is  not  condemned  for  supporting 
the  separation  and  independence  of  Portugal.  Cromwell’s 
object  was  not  to  possess  himself  of  territory  on  the  Continent, 
but  ports  and  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.  In  his  hands, 
the  possession  of  them  would  have  furnished  the  m’eans  not 
only  of  extending  and  protecting  our  foreign  trade,  but  of 
checking  the  enterprises  of  France,  particularly  against  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Holland.  With  this  view,  he  made  Dunkirk  his  object, 
and  persisted  in  it.  The  Spaniards  had  made  him  an  empty 
chimerical  offer  of  putting  him  in  re-possession  of  Calais,  viz, 
when  it  should  be  taken  by  their  united  forces.  But  Cromwell 
knew  their  weakness  and  their  perfidy  too  well  to  have  any  con¬ 
tract  or  concern  with  them.  So  he  closed  with  France,  and  by 
that  measure  obtained  Dunkirk.  The  merits  of  this  question  have 


wisdom  or  consistenc}^  i.u  refusing,  as  the  Eomans  did  to  Julius 
Caesar,  the  name  of  king  to  him,  who  already  j)ossessed  much 
more  than  regal  power  under  another  designation.  The  envy  of 
individuals,  in  his  own  party,  prevented  a  settlement  in  that 
form.  The  nation,  it  was  said,  could  not  endure  a  limited 
monarchy  in  the  person  of  Cromwell ;  but  they  submitted  to  an 
arbitrary  protectorate,  whose  powers  were  indefinite.  They 
swore  to  be  faithful  to  his  son,  and  then  they  restored  the 
crown,  without  limitations  or  conditions,  through  the  treachery 
of  Monk,  to  the  basest  of  mankind ;  all  which  we  owe  to  the 
servile  precipitation  and  treachery  of  the  Presbyterians,  in 
whose  hands  the  whole  efficient  power  of  the  kingdom  was 
vested  at  that  time.  In  times  of  contest  and  violence 
excluding  choice,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  strict  and  perfect 
right  in  the  original  assumption  of  powers.  Undoubtedly,  to 
give  it  that  character,  it  ought  to  proceed  from  national  choice, 
which,  as  the  act  or  volition  of  a  great  country,  cannot  prac¬ 
tically  be  better  expressed  than  by  general  consent  or  acqui¬ 
escence.  But  this,  the  best  of  all  titles  to  power  and  to  be  held 
as  a  trust,  is  too  rare  in  the  world  to  furnish  precedents  in 
favour  of  election  to  fill  the  office  of  king.  The  usurper  who 
uses  his  power  with  prudence  and  moderation,  makes  good  his 
title.  How  does  it  appear  that  any  one  of  the  d3masties  which 
actually  govern  the  world  was  not  founded  in  fraud  or  violence? 
The  origin  of  most  of  them  is  too  remote  or  obscure  to  be 
examined.  Of  the  purity  of  the  source  there  is  no  evidence. 
The  impurity  of  the  stream  wants  none.  Ambition  and  con¬ 
science  are  not  made  to  live  together ;  but  he  who  has  great 
objects  must  have  some  magnanimity.  Except  kings  who  have 
inherited  arbitrary  power  or  held  it  very  long,  there  are  idiots 
enough,  but  no  mere  devils,  left  in  Europe,  even  in  the  highest 
classes  of  mankind.  In  the  first  years  of  usurpation,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  commonly  mild  and  popular.  The  natural  tendency  of 
a  long  possession,  a  secure  title  and  no  pretender,  is  to  convert 
monarchy  into  tyranny,  in  its  turn  to  be  extirpated  and  sue- 
ceeded  by  another  usurpation.  This  danger  as  to  England  is 
too  remote  to  be  permitted  or  regarded.  The  qualifications  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick  secure  us  from  any  enterprise  that 
would  require  character,  courage,  common  sense,  or  the  trust 


longer,  even  if  it  had  not  been  dissolved  by  Cromwell.  Sooner 
or  later  it  would  have  devolved  to  a  single  person,  as  it  did  to 
one  of*  the  worst  of  the  human  species,  when  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  restored.  Cromwell’s  cruelty  to  the  Catholics  in 
Ireland  must  always  be  excepted  Iroin  any  good  that  can  be 
said  of  him.  Though  guilty  of  some  acts  of  violence  in  England 
after  he  had  assumed  the  government,  it  was  not  so  much  to 
serve  his  ambition,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  accom¬ 
plished,  as  to  secure  his  safety.  He  did  very  little  gratuitous 
mischief,  and  none  that  he  thought  so.  He  was  not  naturally 
cruel  or  revengeful.  His  personal  security  engrossed  too  much 
of  his  attention,  and  drove  him  to  severities,  without  which  an 
usurper  cannot  be  safe,  hut  which  monarchs,  with  an  undisputed 
title  and  no  necessity,  are  equally  ready  to  resort  to.  All  per¬ 
sonal  power  is  adverse  to  restraint  and  fond  of  vshort  courses.  I 
have  no  more  a  disposition  to  be  ill  governed  by  an  usurped 
than  by  an  hereditary  power ;  but  if  I  were  forced  to  choose,  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  my  interest  to  prefer  the  new  doiniuion ; 
for  princes,  once  dispossessed  for  misconduct,  are  never  to  be 
trusted.  A  domestic  usurper  can  have  no  foreign  interests,  pre¬ 
judices,  attachments,  or  connections,  and  he  must  be  a  man  of 
abilities.  F or  the  success  of  his  purposes,  it  is  essential  to  him 
to  acquire  reputation,  which  cannot  be  had  without  some 
.  mixture  of  generosity,  real  or  pretended.  He  must  see  that,  to 
enjoy  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  still  more  to  insure  the 
succession  in  his  family,  the  best  course  for  himself  is  to  use  his 
power  gently  and  to  govern  with  moderation.  In  a  few  gene¬ 
rations  the  succeeding  occupants  would  stand  on  their  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  act  accordingly,  until  they,  in  their  tm*n,  were  forced 
to  give  way  to  .another  usurpation.  Cromwell  was  driven  to 
govern  by  power,  because  the  factions  among  his  own  party,  as 
well  as  the  royalists  and  presbyterians,  would  not  suffer  him  to 
govern  by  law  ;  as  if  it  were  better  to  have  a  real  dictator  than 
a  titular  king.  ^  In  England  his  government  was,  to  be  sure, 
somewhat  rigid,  but,  for  a  new  power,  no  savage  tyranny.  The 
laws  in  general  had  their  course,  and  were  admirably  ad¬ 
ministered.’^ 

In  himself,  perhaps,  there  might  have  been  some  motives  of 
personal  vanity  to  wear  a  crown ;  but  there  could  be  no  public 


tests,  usually  managed  by  corruption  and  often  determined  by 
violence.  But  minors  and  idiots  take  their  turn,  and,  in  a  few 
generations,  the  best  of  princes  are  apt  to  forget  themselves  and 
their  origin,  and  to  derive  their  power  from  a  source  which 
makes  them  not  accountable  on  earth.  If  the  right  be  divine, 
the  exercise  of  it  cannot  be  subject  to  human  cognizance.  The 
people  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  trust  in  Providence  for  justice 
hereafter,  provided  that,  in  the  meantime,  they  suffer  and  obey. 
Temporal  power  must  be  insatiable,  if  it  be  not  contented  witli 
a  passive  obedience,  which  submits  quietly  and  looks  for  com¬ 
pensation  to  a  future  retribution  in  some  other  state  of  ex¬ 
istence.  The  House  of  Hanover  had  not  been  near  a  century 
on  the  throne,  when  it  was  publicly  maintained  and  received  in 
England  with  unbounded  applause  as  pure  constitutional  doc¬ 
trine,  ‘that  kings  were  to  account  for  their  conduct  to  the  one 
great  Master,  Author,  and  F ounder  of  society.’  ^  J anies  the  First 
and  Charles  the  First  claimed  this  responsibility,  in  the  same 
terms,  as  their  divine  right.  They  both  maintained  ‘that  for 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  their  imperial  crown,  they 
were  not  bound  to  render  any  account  but  to  God  alone.’  To 
that  unseen  tribunal  and  distant  reckoning  all  kings  are  ready  to 
bold  themselves  amenable ;  and,  though  they  can  do  no  wrong  in 
this  world,  they  had  rather  be  tried  and  convicted  in  any  other. 
It  is  their  claim  and  their  privilege  that,  in  them  alone,  the 
punishment  of  guilt  should  be  sheltered  from  human  justice  by 
an  appeal  to  that  of  Heaven. 

If,  in  the  apjjointment  of  a  king,  election  be  preferred  to  suc¬ 
cession,  it  ought  to  be  of  persons,  not  families.  Otherwise  you 
have  the  benefit  of  the  principle  only  for  a  life,  and  then  you 
abandon  it.  If  Cromwell  had  been  chosen  by  common  consent 
and  his  safety  provided  for,  he  would  probably  have  filled  the 
throne  with  dignity,  and  executed  his  office  with  moderation. 
The  king  would  have  been  a  very  different  person  from  the 
protector.  He  was  a  wise  man,  if  wdsdom  and  ambition  are 
compatible,  and  he  had  some  good  qualities,  particularly 
temper ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  honest  aud  ambitious.  The 
factions  that  divided  the  country  made  it  almost  impossible 
that  the  power  of  the  Parliament  could  have  continued  much 
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at  once  to  extirpate  the  tyranny^  they  thought  they  could  prune 
it,  and  that,  \Yhen  it  was  corrected  and  restrained,  it  might 
safely  be  reinstated.  But  they  soon  found  that  the  pretensions 
of  arbitrary  power  dispossessed  are  never  relinquished.  All  that 
it  recovers  is  a  right  to  be  resumed.  All  that  it  loses  is  a  wrong 
to  be  repaired.  The  wisest  course  would  have  been  to  invest 
one  man  with  full  power  to  form  and  establish  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  on  a  given  principle.  A  greater  number  would  not  have 
agreed  in  choosing  the  best  plan ;  much  less,  when  it  was 
adopted,  would  they  have  agreed  in  destroying  it  If  the 
prejudices  or  disposition  of  a  majority  of  the  nation  had  made 
such  a  measure  impracticable  or  too  hazardous  in  the  first 
instance,  they  should  have  chosen  another  king,  without  any 
hereditary  claim  or  title  by  succession,  and  settled  the  consti¬ 
tution  under  him  on  their  own  terms. 

The  mischiefs  of  election  are  more  in  the  vices  of  the  people 
than  of  the  king,  and  show  that  pure  theories,  without  alloy, 
live  too  fne  for  common  use.  Electors  are  so  corrupt  and 
degenerate,  that  iustead  of  choosing  they  sell.  In  Poland 
every  other  part  of  the  govermnent  was  ill  constituted,  aud 
manners  universally  depraved.  The  ruin  of  such  a  nation  was 
inevitable,  though  sometimes  delayed  or  evaded  by  the  election 
of  a  king,  when  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  choose  a  good 
one.  If,  during  the  contest,  an  arbitrary  power  has  been 
usurped,  the  best  way  is  to  choose  the  usurper,  supposing  him  in 
other  respects  qualified  and  equal  to  the  office,  and  with  nothing 
to  answer  for  much  worse  than  his  ambition,  and  to  give  him  a 
legal  title.  Wise  laws  are  favourable  to  possession,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  possessor,  hut  to  promote  tranquillity  and  concord — 
lit  sit  finis  litium.  By  those  of  England,  a  king  de  facto  is  as 
well  protected  against  treason,  and  must  be  as  exactly  obeyed, 
as  if  his  title  were  unquestionable.  His  power  to  protect,  if  lie 
uses  it  for  that  purpose,  gives  him  a  right  to  allegiance.  The 
service  and  the  claim  are  reciprocal.  Were  it  otherwise,  one 
part  of  the  nation,  at  every  revolution  in  the  government, 
would  be  liable  to  be  proscribed,  if  not  massacred,  by  the  other. 
In  ancient  times,  the  English  Parliament  generally  acted  on  this 
principle :  the  usurper  must  be  a  man  of  abilities ;  and,  finding 
his  place  secured  and  his  safety  provided  for  by  law,  he  would 


you  know  his  meanings  the  memory  of  man  is  not  made  to 
retain  it. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  you  cannot  remember  even  the  names 
of  his  emperors  :  for  so  they  were  called  when  their  dominion 
was  reduced  to  a  single  city,  or  little  more.  Taken  generally, 
it  is  a  mere  mass  of  confusion,  in  which  nothing  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  but  the  fermentation  of  vermin  on  a  dunghill,  perse¬ 
cuting  and  destroying  one  another  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh 
when  they  had  it  at  their  disposal,  or  wasting  their  intellects, 
with  the  fury  of  maniacs,  in  polemical  debates  about  the 
administration  of  the  eucharist  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  Gibbon  truly  says,  ^  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople 
were  animated  only  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  that  spirit 
was  productive  only  of  animosity  and  discord.  The  emperor 
was  deprived  by  it  of  the  affection  and  support  of  his  subjects, 
whose  native  cowardice  was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the 
divine  decree,  or  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous  deliverance.’ 
In  one  sense  his  book  and  his  subject  are  identified.  The  author 
and  the  empire  slowly  fall  together  into  oblivion,  without 
exciting  one  natural  feeling  or  leaving  a  rational  impression, 
but  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so  much  time,  and  some  regret  that 
the  foolish  empire  and  the  tedious  story  should  have  lasted  so 
long.  No  power  of  words  can  preserve  the  perishable  subject 
from  gradual  decay  and  final  putrefaction.  Who  is  it  can  endure 
to  contemplate  the  remains  of  an  eminent  man  or  a  beautiful 
woman  in  their  last  state  of  mortal  dissolution  ?  For  that,  after 
all,  is  the  tribute  which  mankind,  in  whatever  individual  or 
collective  forms  they  may  he  distributed,  must  submit  to  pay  to 
their  mother  earth  for  existence  and  nourishment — to  rot  and  be 
forgotten.  Yet  Gibbon  had  faculties,  industry,  and  as  much  of 
ancient  Greek  learning  as  could  be  obtained  from  translations. 
His  book  maybe  a  useful  compilation  for  relief,  not  instruction, 
to  prisoners  and  others,  who  may.be  subject  to  the  most 
oppressive  of  all  human  calamities,  restraint  without  occupation. 
Of  course  it  will  be  buried  and  preserved  in  libraries  with  the 
dead  fathers  of  the  Church,  until  some  other  folly  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  human  mind,  which,  since  it  cannot  endure  a 
vaciLuon,  must  be  stuffed  with  nonsense.  As  for  any  real  or 
pretended  interest  the  present  or  a  future  generation  can  take 
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ruffian  with  great  personal  courage  and  an  exalted  opinion  of 
his  own  qualifications.  The  former  died  pitifully,  like  a  friar 
in  earnest ;  the  latter  bravely,  and  with  a  noble,  undaunted 
resolution.  The  character  of  Montrose,  of  which  I  was  once 
the  dupe,  has  hitherto  been  sheltered  if  not  redeemed  by  his 
fortitude  in  the  last  adversity,  and  by  the  rancorous  cruelty  of 
his  enemies,  who  nevertheless  had  quite  reason  enough  to  hate 
him.  The  ridiculous  exit  of  Charles  the  Fifth  would  have  blasted 
a  life  of  magnanimity.  With  an  exception  of  the  principal 
classics,  who  are  the  painters  of  human  nature,  no  history  now 
can  he  interesting  to  a  reasonable  man,  hut  that  of  his  own 
country  or  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  of  that,  or  any 
other,  no  history  can  be  true,  that  is  not  more  or  less  improb¬ 
able.  Causes  and  motives  are  radical,  and  lie  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  at  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  exaltation  of  their  effects 
above  ground. 

The  gradual  decline  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  from  the  death 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Maho¬ 
met  is,  for  the  most  part,  fit  for  nothing  but  an  epitome.  Of 
Trajan  we  only  know  good  enough  to  excite  surprise  that  he 
could  endure  the  laboured  fulsome  panegyric  of  Pliny  spoken 
to  his  face.  He,  however,  was  a  man  among  monsters,  with  a 
just  sense  of  his  duties  and  some  feeling  for  his  fellow -creatures, 
and  now  and  then  you  come  to  a  few  others,  like  wells  in  a 
wilderness. 

Gibbon’s  narrative  is  a  journey  over  a  desert,  endless  m  ^rau- 
situ,  and  immediately  forgotten.  No  power  of  writing  could 
have  ■  sustained  such  a  detail  of  obscure  and  odious  characters, 
religious  disputes  and  holy  massaci-es,  insignificant  events,  and 
senseless  tyrants.  Neither  can  I  feel  any  interest  in  the  fate  of 
what  he  perpetually  calls  the  Roman  World,  That  wretched 
remnant  of  a  great  republic,  for  many  centuries  before  its 
formal  dissolution,  was  the  shadow  of  a  name.  In  the  silent 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  there  must  have  been,  here  and 
there,  a  considerable  man  and  some  eminent  actions,  tboxigli 
little  known  and  less  remembered.  But  the  affectation  of 
Gibbon’s  style  would  have  strangled  any  subject.  The 
composition  of  his  story  is  a  dead  weight  on  the  characters 
and  events  which  he  wishes  to  exalt.  You  must  read  him 
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are  of  Hume^  when  they  know  him.  But  nobody  is  tired  of 
Burnet,  though  they  may  not  always  believe  in  him.  Modern 
compilers,  who  write  by  contract  without  vocation,  are  mere 
pedants.  They  look  for  theii*  thoughts,  and  measure  their  paces 
without  depth  of  reflection  or  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  draw 
characters  at  a  venture,  in  a  flat  monotonous  style,  which,  if  it 
were  faultless,  would  make  no  impression  for  want  of  those 
rough  or  prominent  inequalities,  w^hich  indicate  feeling,  and 
exclude  the  idea  of  preparation. 

Why  have  we  no  classics  in  history  ?  Because  there  is  no 
commonwealth,  of  course  no  interest,  but  to  plunder  and 
divide;  because  our  historians  breathe  no  public  spirit,  and 
inspire  no  virtue.  All  they  pretend  to  teach  is  prudence  in 
conduct,  and  moderation  in  judgment;  as  if  sober  reason  had 
ever  produced  great  actions  or  generous  sacrifices.  Mere  phi¬ 
losophy,  even  when  it  is  in  earnest,  is  wise  for  itself,  or  aims 
only  at  repose.  What  they  really  intend  and  practise  is,  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  as  if  it  were  still 
too  weak  to  perform  its  office,  or  execute  its  duties ;  to  calum¬ 
niate  and  degrade  every  example  of  patriotism  in  former  times, 
to  throw  suspicion  on  every  character  tliat  professes  public 
spirit,  aud  to  extinguish  any  spark  of  it  in  the  falling  genera¬ 
tion.  They  succeed,  and  they  perish ;  they  are  paid,  and  for¬ 
gotten.  In  a  nation,  or  any  other  organised  body  of  men, 
unless  they  are  absolutely  crushed  by  some  furious  and  sense¬ 
less  despotism  directed  by  priests  and  inflamed  by  superstition, 
extreme  ignorance  cannot  prevail  very  long.  Time  of  itself 
will  give  them  a  sufficient  knowdedge  of  what  is  for  their  good, 
aud  observation  will  improve  it.  In  their  growth  to  maturity 
and  progress  to  civilisation,  they  will  have  the  spontaneous 
virtues  and  ardent  affections  of  youth.  Strong  passions  may 
produce  active  pursuits  and  vigorous  energies.  But  hazardous 
euterpriSe,  that  waits  for  reflection,  will  rarely,  if  over,  be 
undertaken.  Great  communities  called  nations  are  slow  in 
their  elevation,  not  long  stationary,  and  then  rapid  in  their 
decline.  When  once  they  are  generally  enliglitened  and  uni¬ 
versally  degraded,  the  case  is  incurable. 

Sooner  or  later  the  heroes  of  modern  history  are  found  out.  No 
just  observer  now  can  believe  that  Charles  the  Fifth  was  more 
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while  it  strengthened  a  people  with  whom  such  a  material 
question  remained  to  he  discussed.  The  disgraceful  imputation 
then  can  never  be  effaced ;  and  who  is  their  accuser  ?  Their 
own  king  himself!  What  in  truth  made  the  Scotch  in  England 
so  excessively  unpopular,  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  was  the 
union  of  the  Princess  Dowager,  Lord  Bute,  and  Lord  Mansfield 
to  corrupt  the  young  king,  to  keep  him  in  profound  ignorance, 
and  then  to  marry  him  to  an  ugly  Grerman  beggar,  whom 
General  Grseme  found  out  for  them  in  a  remote  corner  of  Ger¬ 
many  called  Strelitz,  unheard  of  in  England  before  that  auspi¬ 
cious  marriage,  and  for  which  that  Grseme  was  incessantly 
tormenting  his  employers,  as  if  he  had  not  been,  or  ever  could 
be,  sufficiently  rewarded  for  that  eminent  service.  Then  came 
the  persecution  of  John  Wilkes,  which  personally  damned  and 
degraded  the  king,  because  he  was  known  to  take  a  personal 
part  in  it. 

Buchanan,  the  eminent  if  not  only  classic  of  Scotland,  is 
not  believed  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  nor  De  Witt  against 
the  House  of  Orange. 

The  historians  most  read,  or  at  all  read,  are  on  the  side  of 
monarchy  and  power,  and  everything  they  say  is  taken  on 
trust.  Even  they  decline  and  will  be  neglected,  and  gradually 
forgotten,  unless  when  they  are  consulted  for  argument  in 
party.  The  slow,  long-winded,  solemn  Clarendon  sinks  with 
his  own  weight.  The  deep  and  treacherous  Hume,  I  speak  only 
of  the  historian,  is  detected.  One  writes  always  in  his  robes, 
the  other  in  his  common  dress ;  and  both  with  an  air  of  im¬ 
partiality  and  admission  that  masks  their  essential  false! lood, 
which  consists  in  the  final  impression,  with  no  more  truth  in  the 
detail  than  could  not  be  suppressed  or  perverted.  Their  doc¬ 
trines  now  are  equally  disregarded.  With  a  people,  careless  or 
sul3dued,  conviction  has  no  weight,  even  in  the  scale  of  sub¬ 
mission.  They  yield  by  inclination  to  any  power  that  promises 
to  protect  their  property,  and  all  power,  even  that  of  the  sword, 
is  strengthened  by  professions.  But  Clarendon  and  Hume  with 
superior  qualifications,  had  mixed  and  acted  in  public  life. 
Burnet  fails  chiefly  for  want  of  force  and  dignity.  The  simpli- 


composed  were  suppressed  or  cried  down.  me  evidence 
of  Milton  is  hardly  re-established^  and  very  little  consulted. 
Under  a  monarchy  of  any  kind  the  study  of  his  excellent 
Latin  works  is  not  likely  to  be  encouraged.  Such  books  are 
hardly  known  at  our  loyal  universities,  much  less  recommended 
by  doctors  of  divinity,  whose  preferment  in  the  church  depends 
on  their  submission  to  the  king.  With  such  instructors,  the 
minds  of  the  youths  committed  to  their  care  have  no  chance 
of  being  enlightened  hy  a  liberal  education.  The  refusal  of 
Milton  to  defend  the  Scotch  for  selling  their  king,  has  not  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Eoyalists  as  it  deserved.  He  says,  ^  the 
charge,  cast  upon  them  by  Charles,  is  so  foul  an  infamy,  as 
befits  none  to  vindicate  hut  themselves J  So  he  left  it  to  the 
actors  to  justify  their  act  if  they  could.  Does  there  a  Scot  of 
any  spirit  live,  who  in  his  heart  does  not  wish  that  his  ances¬ 
tors  had  brought  Charles  to  a  public  trial  and  put  him  to  death 
themselves  rather  than  have. sold  him  as  their  parliament  did  to 
STitfer  it  hy  the  hands,  from  which  it  might  be  strongly  suspected 
at  least  that  they  received  the  price  of  his  blood  ?  This  is  a 
very  natural  feeling,  but  by  no  meaus  a  just  national  imputa¬ 
tion,  or  a  reasonable  subject  of  reproach.  We  may  lament  that 
some  of  our  predecessors,  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  years  ago,  were  guilty  of  a  base  or  criminal 
action ;  hut,  after  all,  it  furnishes  no  charge  against  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation,  who  it  seems  are  destined  to  he  visited  by 
and  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  forefathers.  Malcolm  Laing, 
the  most  able  and  honest  historian  of  tliis  time,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  who  do  not  measure  ability  by  words  or  virtue 
by  professions,  has  argued  this  question  as  well  as  it  can  he 
argued  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  is  forced  at  last 
to  give  it  up.'  On  the  1st  of  September  1646,  the  amount  of 
arrears  due  to  the  Scottish  army  was  fixed  at  :S40(),0()0.  ‘  JLit 

the  coincidence,  however  unavoidable,  between  the  delivery  of 
tlieir  king*  and  the  actual  discharge  and  departure  of  tJioir 
army,  still  affordvS  a  presumptive  pvoof  of  the  disgraceful  impu¬ 
tation  of  liaving  sold  their  king ;  as  the  English,  unless  pre¬ 
viously  assured  of  receiving  his  person,  would  never  have 
relinquished  a  sum  so  considerable  as  to  weaken  themselves 


measure  is  confined  to  the  instance^  and  forms  no  precedent  for 
other  cases. 

It  was  not  very  imreasonahle,  or  might  well  have  been 
expected,  that  George  the  First  should  principally  confide  in 
the  Whigs,  who  advised  him  but  ill  for  his  real  interest,  though 
with  obvious  sagacity  for  their  own.  Instead  of  acceding  to  the 
crown  as  a  king,  they  made  him  the  leader  of  a  party.  Instead 
of  conciliating,  as  he  might  have  done,  the  great  body  of  the 
Tories  by  amnesty  at  once,  and  gradually  by  favour,  he  was 
advised  to  consider  them  as  his  personal  enemies,  and  to  exas¬ 
perate  them  by  useless  provocations.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
this  Hanoverian  was  to  promise  to  restore  Gibraltar  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  by  which  some  Hanoverian  purpose  was  to 
be  answered;  for  he  thought  of  nothing  else.  In  himself, 
perhaps,  he  was  as  unexceptionable  as  a  foreigner  could  be,  but 
ignorant  of  everything  that  an  English  king  ought  to  know,  and 
without  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  or  attachment  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  country  but  his  own  establishment  in  it,  and  to  the 
money  he  could  carry  out  of  it. 

Being  a  gallant  person,  and  attached  to  what  he  called  the 
fair  sex,  he  brought  over  with  him  two  ugly  friends,  to  serve 
him  as  mistresses,  and  making  part  of  his  royal  establishment. 
One  was  created  an  English  duchess,  the  other  a  countess ;  and 
they  sold  everything  that  they  could  lay  their  claws  on  at  court, 
particularly  honours.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  after  his  attainder 
was  reversed,  was  forced  to  pay  one  of  them  eleven  thousand 
guineas  for  the  restitution  of  his  family  estate.  All  the  policy 
the  king  understood  related  to  the  Continent;  all  the  interests 
he  regarded  were  those  of  Hanover,  and  to  aggrandise  that 
electorate  at  onr  expense,  as  he  did  by  the  purchase  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  paid  for  with  English  money,  and  by  many  other 
courses  or  devices  of  the  same  kind.  The  measures  of  his 
Government  were  uniformly  bent  in  that  direction.  The  tenure 
by  which  his  ministers  held  their  places  was  their  subserviency 
to  his  continental  system,  their  compliance  with  the  rapacity  of 
a  flight  of  German  mistresses,  favourites  behind  tlie  curtain, 
and  footmen  of  the  back  stairs,  and  counteracting  the  projects 
of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  claims  of  the  Pretender,  which  they 
did  not  wish  because  it  was  not  their  interest  to  extincyniftlv 


that  he  suspected  it.  Greorge  the  Second  was  attached  to  the  wife 
of  Greorge  the  First,  because  she  was  his  mother,  because  he  de¬ 
tested  her  husband,  to  whom  he  was  very  unwilling  to  be  bound 
by  any  ties  of  filial  duty.  He  knew  she  had  been  false  to  his 
bed  with  Count  Coninsmark,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  father  of  Greorge  the  First,  and  the  lady  kept  in  a 
rigorous  confinement  by  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband 
until  the  accession  of  her  son  G-eorge  the  Second  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  !  This  legitimate  family  affection  is  hereditary 
in  the  splendid  house  of  Brunswick  and  that  of  Hohenzollern, 
of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing  but  its  existence  200  years  ago. 
Father  and  son  have  hated  one  another  cordially  as  if  it  were 
by  entail,  and  never  without  reason.  There  is  no  instance  to 
the  contrary  since  their  accession.  I  cannot  believe  that  even 
that  ignorant,  brutal  savage,  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  had 
not  some  secret  reason,  more  than  we  know  of,  for  his  rancorous 
and  early  antipathy  to  his  eldest  son.  George  the  Second  and  his 
wife  were  for  some  time  at  auction,  and  open  to  either  party. 
Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  hated,  bid  most  for  him  and  bought 
him.  The  Tories,  after  a  long  opposition,  succeeded  in  re¬ 
moving  Walpole,  and  then  they  did  nothing  for  the  country. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  object  but  to  get  possession,  and  no 
plan  when  they  had  obtained  it.  The  repeal  of  the  Triennial 
Act,  the  public  debt,  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  standiug 
army,  too  numerous  now  to  he  contracted  or  controlled,  and,  if 
it  were  once  commanded  by  an  active  enterprising  king,  the 
certainty  of  a  military  government,  are  due  to  the  House  of 
Hanover.  A  disputed  title  made  many  precautions  necessary 
for^the  king’s  personal  security,  or  to  insure  the  descent  of  the 
crown  in  a  foreign  family,  which  must  he  ruinous  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  sooner  or  later  to  private  property,  which  most 
men  wish  to  preserve  when  they  have  lost  or  may  be  indifferent 
about  everything  else.  Unwise  and  partial  counsels  created 
real  dangers,  which  it  is  said  could  only  he  averted  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  or  suspending  the  great  securities  of  the  commonwealth. 
Admitting  that,  in  the  actual  situation  of  parties  and  temper  of 
the  country,  the  Parliament,  which  sat  in  1716,  could  not  have 
been  dissolved  without  hazard  to  the  public  peace,  and  to  the 
safety  of  the  Government,  it  is  no  justification  of  the  Septennial 
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the  25th  day  of  October,  1760,  the  crown  devolved  to  a  true 
Briton,  Avho  has  nearly  worn  it  out,  and  in  all  appearance  will 
leave  nothing  to  the  succession  but  a  disposition  like  his  own 
to  finish  the  work,  if  it  should  not  be  completed  at  his  deatli, 
which  may  still  be  far  off.  In  a  little  more  than  nine  years 
from  the  accession  of  the  best  of  princes,  a  travelling  name 
promiscuously  given  to  kings  of  all  sorts  until  they  come  to  the 
end  of  their  journey  [and  what  are  the  others  if  George  the 
Third  be  the  best  of  them  ?],  it  appeared  necessary  to  forty  peers 
of  England^  to  sign  and  record  a  solemn  declaration  in  Parliament 
denouncing  ^  a  plan,  which  they  had  seen  for  a  long  time  sys¬ 
tematically  carried  on  for  lowering  all  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  kingdom,  rendering  the  House  of  Commons  odious,  and 
the  House  of  Peers  contemptible.’ 

A  life  protracted  in  affliction,  coercion,  insanity  and  correction, 
with  such  a  wife  and  such  a  progeny,  is  all  the  reward  he  derives 
from  his  success  in  plotting  and  effecting  the  ruin  of  this 
country.  Prom  these  personal  tribulations  a  seasonable  fever 
might  have  saved  him  long  ago.  I  believe  that  he  was  reserved 
for  an  example  of  retribution  on  earth  according  to  his  works. 

This  is  a  dead  language  now,  and  as  little  understood  in 
England  as  that  of  the  Druids  or  Caractacus  would  be,  if  here¬ 
after  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  revive  it,  by  the  antiqua¬ 
rians  of  a  future  age,  from  samples  preserved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious.  Such  a  language,  with  its  true  meaning,  will 
never  be  popular  again. 

Having  disposed  of  the  private  and  real  character  of  the 
principal  actors  at  the  head  of  the  two  parties  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  from  the  treaty  of  Eyswick,  and  shown  what  they  were 
made  of  behind  the  scenes,  when  they  were  not  fretting  and 
strutting  on  the  stage,  their  merits,  as  public  persons,  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  stating  fairly  and  honestly,  as  I 
think,  what  the  essential  spirit  of  the  two  parties  respectively 
was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  in  relation  to  the  government  of 
this  kingdom,  considered  as  an  island. 

The  Whigs  and  Tories  themselves  will  now  lose  very  little  in 
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private  peculiar  estate,  to  which  some  day  or  other  they  may 
possibly  be  forced  to  return,  but  never  if  they  can  help  it. 

The  name  of  Englishman  being  discarded  by  George  the 
Third,  it  was  not  very  unnatural  for  the  populace  of  Scotland  to 
believe  that  the  principles  of  the  House  of  Stuart  might  be 
revived  in  his  government.  But  why  they  should  like  him.  the 
'better  on  that  account  cannot  be  so  easily  understood.  For,  as 
to  that  royal  family,  or  any  descendant  from  it,  they  were  the 
first  whom  the  people  of  Scotland  ought  to  have  extirpated  if 
they  had  bad  a  just  sense  of  their  own  wrongs,  or  a  ray  of  right 
reason  in  their  heads.  For  never  was  a  Christian  country  so 
tyrannically  and  cruelly  governed  as  Scotland  was  by  the 
Stuarts;  certainly  not  by  Cromwell  nor  even  by  our  barbarous 
English  kings,  who  in  fact  were  nothing  better  than  Nornums 
whenever  they  had  Scotland  in  their  power.  In  an  Englishman, 
fed  and  fattened  in  a  valley,  an  attachment  to  royalty  is  a  mere 
gregarious  stupidity.  In  a  Highlander,  who  has  nothing  but 
freedom  to  inake  him  endure  existence,  it  is  downright  frenzy. 

Such  was  the  outset  {>f  the  present  reign.  The  progress  of  it 
hitherto  has  corresponded  with  the  heginning,  and  ensures  the 
termination,  in  public  ruin  first,  probably  commencing  but  not 
ending  with  bankruptcy,  and  then  perhaps  a  doubtful  contest 
for  another  revolution,  not  likely  to  be  attempted  and  still  less 
to  succeed.  That  issue  cannot  bo  tried  in  any  country,  unle.ss 
some  public  virtue  bo  left  in  it,  as  there  was  gcmerally  in 
France  in  1788,  a  little  in  the  capital,  and  none  at  all  at 
Versailles;  or  unless  some  ardoiit  spirit  should  ])0  revived  or 
inflanuul,  Avhen.  the  minds  of  the  people  are  .ns  (U'sperate:  as 
tli<‘ir  situation.  But  despair  is  an  active,  vigorous  ])rinci})le, 
and  cannot  be  the  resource  of  a  careless,  desponding,  degraded 
])(>pulation.  In  a  nation  universally  corrupted  and  rotten  to 
the  heart  (T  speak  coll(‘ctiv(?1y,  and  only  of  England),  there  can 
hi)  no  great  men  for  national  purposes.  If  any  such  were  dis- 
CovcTi^d,  they  would  soon  bi‘,  hunted  down. 

Hudcu’  tli(i  Stuarts  tluu*e  was  a  spirit  of  r(‘sistanc(i  winch 
would  have  died  of  itself,  if  tl\e,  last  of  them  had  not  binm  a 
fool  and  a  bigot.  Under  William  and  Queen  Anm;,  thvn\  was 


died  before  the  father,  and  Mr.  Bubb  Doddington  was  left  to  be 
laughed  at  and  to  make  his  peace  with  the  old  king,  as  he 
endeavoured  to  do  by  the  most  sordid  submissions.  If  you  wish 
to  know  what  an  English  courtier  is  made  of,  read  his  diary. 
With  many  personal  and  accidental  advantages,  from  nature  and 
fortune,  he  omist  have  a  place,  or  a  title,  and  above  all  things  be 
well  at  court.  So  the  present  king  made  a  lord  of  him  just 
before  his  funeral,  and  he  was  buried  with  a  coronet  on  his 
coffin. 

George  the  Third  was  little  better  than  an  idiot  from  his 
birth,  and  certainly  mad  long  before  it  was  generally  known, 
with  some  of  the  cunning  and  all  the  malignity  that  usually 
accompany  the  derangement  of  a  shallow  mind.  I  never  did 
hear  of  his  having  a  valuable  quality  (though  he  appeared  to 
partake  of  the  odious,  mawkish  good  humour  of  a  fool),  much 
less  of  any  word  or  deed  of  his  that  indicates  generosity  or 
feeling.  His  ruling  passions  were  avarice  and  Hanover — for 
money  not  to  be  spent,  and  for  a  country  he  was  determined 
never  to  see.  He  hoarded  both  against  a  rainy  day.  He  hated 
the  Whigs  radically,  and  the  more  because  they  had  seated  his 
family  on  the  throne  and  might  remove  it ;  Lord  Rockingham 
because  he  knew  him;  and  afterwards  Fox  because  he  did  not 
knoAV  him.  This  gracious  king  began  his  reign  with  asserting 
‘  that  he  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton.’  The  speech  was  made 
for  himLy  John  Stewart,  Earl  of  Bute.  To  mention  the  birth¬ 
place  of  an  idiot,  as  a  title  to  merit,  and  with  an  air  of  exulta¬ 
tion,  could  serve  only  for  an  invidious  comparison  of  his  own 
indigenous  affection  for  Britain  with  the  exotic  predilections  of 
his  two  immediate  predecessors.  The  family  have  taken  root 
in  our  soil,  without  imbibing  anything  but  its  juices.  The 
plant  and  the  produce  are  as  radically  German  as  ever ;  and,  if 
it  were  otherwise  liable  to  fail,  the  purity  of  the  race  is  sure  to 
he  preserved  by  fresh  importations  from  Germany.  While  this 
family  continues  in  possession,  there  can  he  no  Englishman  on 
the  throne. 

To  gratify  the  populace,  whom  he  soon  lost  by  affecting  to 
adopt  Scotland,  the  present  king  was  advised  or  pretended  to 
renounce  Hanover,  which  he  was  determined  to  keep  as  much 
as  either  of  his  predecessors.  The  same  passion  or  policy  pre- 
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^  Where  every  man’s  help  is  necessary  to  the  war^  there  may 
any  one  make  his  own  peace ;  but  no  one  can  stand  out  alone 
when  all  the  rest  are  weary.’  How  is  it  possible  that  many  in¬ 
dependent  Powers  should  continue  to  act  together  for  a  common 
object  or  a  general  interest,  without  an  eminent  person  at  tbe 
head  of  it,  a  master  mind  to  control  their  factions,  and  power  to 
unite  and  direct  tlieir  efforts?  Europe  at  this  day  does  nob 
furnish  such  a  chief ;  nor,  if  he  appeared,  would  lie  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  The  powerful  abilities  by  which  nations  are  exalted  or 
destroyed,  are  not  known  to  exist  anywhere  but  in  France.  If 
such  Coalitions  prevail  in  the  first  iiistance,  the  component 
p-arties  are  sure  to  abandon  the  common  cause  or  pretended 
principle  of  tbe  war,  in  order  to  carve  for  themselves.  If  tliey 
are  unsuccessful,  the3^  soon  separate  and  endeavour  to  provide 
for  their  own  securit}^  by  deserting  their  allies,  by  turning 
against  one  anotlier,  and  joining  the  enemy.  Events  inaj^  defeat 
predictions,  but  cannot  overset  principles. 

By  the  Stuarts,  especially  by  the  first  of  them,  England  was 
made  a  prey  to  English  minions  and  to  Scotch  favourites,  rather 
than  to  Scotland,  a  dupe  to  Si}am,  and  by  the  two  last  of  tlie 
family  invariably  sold  to  France.  In  the  two  succeeding  reigns 
we  wcire  devoted  to  Holland  and  the  Continent,  and  sacrificed 
l)y  (jeorge  the  First  and  Second  to  Hanoverian  interests  and 
(leruian  politics.  Tlie  comparison  of  England  to  ^Prometheus 
chained  to  that  rock  Germany,  wliile  that  vulture  Hanover  de¬ 
voured  her  vitals,’  .sunk  into  ever}?’  English  heart. 

(leorge  the  Second  was  a  Hanoverian  and  a  miser,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  had  some  manly  {|ualities  in  Ids  composition.  At  haxst 
he  had  souse*  (‘uougli  to  despise  Ids  sou  Fredejic,  with  all  possible 
uttacliuK'Ut  to  William  the  fat  Duke  of  Cumherlaud,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Culludeu  in  1745,  was  tlu*  favourite  of  all  the  Whig 
interest  of  England.  Frederic,  however,  passed  for  a  greater 
fool  than  he  was;  for  now  we  know  that  he  had  wit  eno\igh 
colh'ct  a  great  party  and  to  outwit  Ibihh  Doddiiigton,  who  kissed 
his  hand  for  a  liigh  office  to  ])e  delivertal  to  him  at  the  king  s 
death.  But,  unluckily  for  this  gentleman  and  his  patron,  there 
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judgment^  and  submit  with  great  reluctance  to  the  inveterate 
prejudice  of  others,  who  are  led  and  deceived  by  great  impos¬ 
tors.  On  this  subject,  all  right  reason  in  England  was  over¬ 
whelmed  and  extinguished  by  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

George  the  First,  as  far  as  his  understanding  went,  was 
a  mere  German  at  the  best,  with  Hanoverian  affections  and 
no  other.  He  and  his  son  were  greedy  of  money,  like 
those  who  are  unused  to  it,  and  both  of  them  very  sincerely 
thought  nothing  valuable  but  the  first  ground  on  which 
they  grew,  or  even  beautiful  but  their  own  sandy  electorate. 
They  never  acted,  or  at  least  while  a  pretender  lived,  as  if 
they  were  assui*ed  of  a  certain  and  permanent  settlement  in 
England.  It  is  barely  possible  nevertheless  that  an  honest 
Englishman  may  be  persuaded  to  think,  what  many  others  have 
been  paid  for  asserting,  that  some  material  benefits  have  been 
gained  by  our  alliances  and  wars  on  the  Continent  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Be  it  so.  But,  before  he  determines  that 
such  measures  were  founded  on  true  English  principles,  and  that 
such  policy  ought  still  to  be  pursued,  let  the  service  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  price,  and  the  object  with  the  means.  Advan¬ 
tages  change  their  nature,  if  they  are  not  to  be  obtained  but  by 
destructive  efforts  or  ruinous  expenses,  which,  in  their  natural 
process  and  operation,  alter  the  character  as  well  as  the  state  of 
the  country.  A  poor  and  an  impoverished  people  are  very 
different  persons. 

In  the  account  in  questiou,  the  cost  and  the  charges  on  one 
side  are  certain ;  the  benefit,  on  the  other,  is  speculative,  and 
may  very  well  be  disputed.  Experience  is  against  it,  and  the 
next  experiment  may  be  fatal.  In  the  war  of  1793  every  one 
of  our  allies  deserted  us,  and  many  took  part  with  the  coniTHon 
enemy.  That  war  of  injustice  produced  that  peace  of  weakness 
or  necessity  at  Amiens,  and  that  peace  another  war,  which  the 
king  was  determined  to  have,  without  the  shadow  of  a  rational 
pretence,  the  events  of  which  have  already  been  fatal  to  the 
Continent.  Yet,  early  in  1793,  the  combination  against 
France  was  in  all  appearance  strong  enough  to  carry  its  pur¬ 
pose.  The  essential  defect  and  final  ruin  of  coalitions  is  that, 


^  tliat  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  punishment  from  Heaven,  that 
people  here  were  so  little  sensible  to  what  passed  without  the 
island;  though  we  ought  to  have  the  same  interests  and 
anxieties  as  those  upon  the  Continent.’  ^ 

Such  j)assages  in  the  life  and  flaws  in  the  character  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  are  indeed  the  scourge  of  a  generous  historian,  who 
wishes  to  find,  and  would  immortalise  if  he  could  find  it,  a 
perfect  example;  now  and  then,  of  wisdom  and  virtue  among 
men,  with  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  moral  merit  increasing 
with  the  rank.  This  vile  deliberate  trash,  written  with  reflec¬ 
tion  by  so  great  a  person,  makes  it  difficult  to  confide  in  human 
sincerity. 

With  that  instance  before  us,  and  the  marvellous  anecdote, 
asserted  if  not  invented  by  Dalrymple,  that  the  phlegmatic 
William  shed  tears  because  he  could  not  reconcile  Whigs  and 
Tories,  who  can  be  quite  sure  that  Epaminondas  or  Cato  were  in 
earnest,  or  that  even  Alfred  the  First,  the  greatest  and  apparently 
the  best  among  the  leaders  and  benefactors  of  mankind,  might 
not,  in  some  unguarded  moment  of  debility  or  temptation,  have 
yielded  his  understanding  to  he  a  dupe  or  his  heart  to  be  an 
impostor  ?  Pll  not  believe  it.  Common  heroes  should  he  ele¬ 
vated  on  high  pillars  or  viewed  at  a  distance  where  they  cannot 
he  seen  distinctly.  A  nearer  view  shows  you  what  they  are 
made  of. 

A  Dutch  king  made  England  subservient  to  a  foreign  policy, 
and  that  policy,  pursued  by  his  successors,  made  us  principals 
in  a  continental  war,  in  which  an  English  patriot  would  have 
taken  no  other  part,  supposing  the  war  to  have  been  ever  so 
just  or  necessary,  than  that  which  nature  and  reason  have 
allotted  to  an  island,  that  is,  by  naval  operations  connected  if 
you  ivill  and  coinciding  with  those  of  our  allies  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  by  reasonable  and  moderate 
subsidies,  not  p>i'offered  and  lavished  as  they  have  been,  but 
distributed  with  ecouomy  and  applied  with  judgment.  He  who 
lends  gratuitously,  or  who  gives  without  solicitation  or  measure, 
can  make  no  terms ;  and,  if  obligation  and  gratitude  could  be 
supposed  to  subsist  between  princes  or  nations,  the  party  that 
presses  its  services  on  the  other,  renounces  all  claim  to  a  return, 


more  because  they  have  a  disposition  or  turn  that  way,  and  are 
vain  of  the  name  and  occupation  of  soldiers.  Le  premier  des 
rois  fut  un  soldat  heureux.  Now  look  at  the  result,  and 
see  what  they  have  gained  by  it.  The  civil  and  religious 
wars  under  Henry  the  Third  and  Fourth  laid  waste  the 
kingdom,  and  diverted  the  nobility  and  the  people  too  more 
or  less  into  military  habits,  and  to  be  the  instruments  of 
ambition.  Their  territory,  within  its  natural  boundaries, 
was  much  more  than  sufficient  for  defence.  But  a  military, 
distinct  from  a  national  power,  must  be  employed ;  its  essence 
is  in  action.  Ambition  is  not  to  be  satisfied  without  conquest, 
and  that  spirit  has  more  than  once  exposed  France,  im¬ 
pregnable  by  nature,  to  the  miseries  of  long  wars,  to  repeated 
invasion,  and  to  events  in  battle  which  have  threatened  tlie 
destruction  of  the  country,  and  at  last  the  dissolution  of  the 
monarchy. 

James  the  First,  in  seeking  for  a  royal  alliance  for  his  son,  was 
actuated  by  mere  vanity  or  plain  foll3^  Some  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  bad  married  foreign  ladies  of  their  own  rank,  but  it  was 
alwa}-’s  to  serve  the  purposes  of  personal  interest,  policy,  or  am¬ 
bition.  Charles  the  Fii'st  did  not  often  interfere  in  the  wars  or 
politics  of  the  Continent.  He  had  other  views  and  occupations 
at  home.  The  enemies  of  his  country,  or  of  mankind,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  him.  Whenever  he  meddled  with  foreign 
affairs,  it  always  ended  in  disgrace  and  shame.  But  perhaps 
he  gained  by  his  continental  connections  in  some  other  sense. 

■  Not  one  of  his  imperial  or  royal  cousins  interposed  seriously 
even  to  save  his  life ;  as  if  they  expected  to  be  his  heirs.  The 
greatest  princes  of  that  age  were  the  first  to  acknowledge  and 
court  the  Parliament,  and  soon  after  to  prostrate  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  Cromwell.  And  yet  such  a  man  as  Edmund  Burke 
could  pretend  to  idolise  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  queens, 
and  lords  and  bishops,  and  all  the  ro3^al  families  in  the 
world,  when  in  fact,  and  I  know  it,  he  thought  of  them  just 
as  I  do. 

For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  external  evidence  is  not 
wanted.  Gifted  like  his,  no  human  mind  is  made  to  think 
otherwise.  King  William’s  wisdom  w'as  continental  and  nothing 
else.  His  heart,  if  he  had  any,  was  in  Holland.  We  have  it 
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of  experience.  England,  so  far  from  being  protected  from  a 
foreign  yoke  by  continental  alliances,  has  never  been  assisted  by 
any  power  on  the  Continent,  even  in  the  dangers  v,^hich  were 
created  by  those  connections.  Since  the  Norman  invasion,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  conquer  England  but  by  Philip  the 
Second,  defeated  at  sea  by  the  English  force  alone,  with  an 
inferior  navy.  Of  this  event  it  is  said  by  Grotius,  ^  Gra- 
jorum,  Romanorumque  glorioe,  qui  res  ohm  suas  navales  per 
acies  asseruerunt,  non  dubie  tunc  Aiiglorum  et  Fortuna  et 
virtus  respondit.’ 

The  opinion  of  the  greatest  men  of  those  days  was  that  ^  when 
poor  England  stood  alone,  and  had  not  the  access  of  another 
kingdom,  and  yet  had  more  and  as  potent,  enemies  as  it  now 
hath,  yet  the  King  of  England  prevailed.’  But  then  he  must 
be  really  an  English  king,  ready  to  fight  personall}^  for  his 
country,  confiding  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  Elizabeth  did, 
because  she  deserved  them,  and  in  tlie  true  and  natural  defences 
of  the  country,  the  sea,  and  the  navy.  The  wisest  man  of  his 
time,  or  perliaps  of  any  other.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  says : 

‘  Making  the  question  general  and  positive,  whether  England, 
without  help  of  her  fleet,  be  able  to  debar  an  enemy  from 
landing,  I  hold  that  it  is  unable  so  to  do,’  with  such  a  detail  of 
reasons  for  his  opinion  as  it  deeply  imports  every  man  in  these 
two  islands  to  study  and  understand. 

The  English,  though  hrave  enough  in  battle,  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  a  military  nation,  nor  can  they  be  made  so  without 
maintaining  such  a  regular  mercenary  army  as  would  soon  in¬ 
gross  all  the  civil  powers  of  the  country,  in  effect  if  not  in 
form,  under  the  absolute  command  of  one  general  officer  and 
his  companions  in  arms.  A  standing  army  of  100,000  men 
kept  up  in  Great  Britain,  of  necessity  quartered  in  barracks 
and  separated  from  civil  society,  will  gradually,  nay  rapidly, 
give  a  turn  and  a  fashion  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  make 
it  their  vanity  to  belong  to  that  profession  ;  and  if  only  a  fourth 
of  such  an  army  be  composed  of  foreigners  at  first,  I  need  not 


sitting,  might,  as  a  measure  of  necessity^  to  which  rights  as  well 
as  forms  must  yield  while  it  lasts,  have  continued  for  a  year  or 
two  longer,  until  the  minds  of  the  generality  were  composed, 
or  until  the  danger  had  subsided,  as  it  would  have  done  with  a 
prudent  and  moderate  administration ;  and  then  the  Act  sus¬ 
pending  the  Triennial  Act  might  have  been  repealed.  For  these 
violations,  however,  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  there  was  some 
pretence  of  necessity ^  or  plea  of  public  danger,  and  they  were 
not  accomplished  without  a  vigorous  opposition.  In  oxiv  time, 
with  a  passive  House  of  Lords,  and  an  instrumental  House  of 
Commons,  stronger  acts,  or  done  upon  weaker  pretences,  have 
produced  no  discontent,  and  excited  no  surprise — were  almost 
recommended  by  their  novelty  at  first,  and  continued  as  if  they 
were  of  course-  In  these  Acts,  the  direct  power  of  the  Crown  is 
seldom  seen.  Why  should  the  executive  minister  risk  anything, 
when  Parliament  is  read}^  to  do  everything  for  him  ?  Admi¬ 
nistration,  which  ought  to  be  responsible,  is  sheltered  by  tlie 
legislature,  and  the  legislature  by  a  doctrine  which  at  once 
annihilates  the  obligations  of  a  trust  and  the  uses  of  a  control 
(except  against  one  anotlier),  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
united,  are  supreme  and  unaccountable,  and  may  do  what  they 
will.  On  this  principle,  the  nominal  limitations  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  title  of  a  popular  authority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
may  he  retained;  but  what  is  such  a  constitution  in  effect,  or 
what  must  it  end  in  hut  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  person, 
or,  when  the  Crown  devolves  to  idiots,  infants,  or  maniacs,  in  an 
oligarchy  of  favourites,  panders,  priests,  and  prostitutes,  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  pageant  and  mockery  called  a  king  ? 

What  security  the  nation  has  in  fact  derived  from  the 
boasted  policy  of  continental  connections,  is  a  question  never  to 
be  answered  but  by  a  gratuitous  assertion,  in  its  nature  incapa¬ 
ble  of  proof,  that,  without  such  connections,  we  should  have 
been  conquered  long  ago  and  enslaved  by  France ;  and  there 
the  proposition  is  left  by  its  advocates,  as  if  it  were  self-evident 
that  a  possible  event,  which  has  not  happened,  must  have  been 
prevented.  This  is  mere  party  language  addressed  to  Hanover. 
All  the  rational  presumptions  are  on  the  other  side.  Specula¬ 
tions  and  possibilities,  on  which  a  specious  politician  may  refine 
and  argue  for  his  own  purposes,  are  not  to  be  stated,  much  less 
to  he  refrarded  ao-ainst  the  eviflenoe  of  fn.ofc  Anri  tl-jA  pAnTripHnn 
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point  of  character,  by  openly  disclaiming  or  denying  their  pro¬ 
fessed  political  principles,  which  in  fact  they  have  seldom 
adhered  to,  but  as  the  means  and  instruments  of  ambition,  or, 
in  one  way  or  other,  to  answer  some  interested  purposes  of 
their  own. 

The  Tory  principle,  corrected  and  promulgated  by  the  Bill 
of  Eights  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  is  the  true  one  for  the 
general  government  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  and  regular  courses.  The  hereditary  succession  to  the 
crown,  the  navy  for  security  to  prevent  invasion,  and  the 
militia  alone,  or  a  nation  armed,  to  repel  it ;  a  reduction  of 
useless  establishments,  and  an  end  put  to  the  extravagant  waste 
of  the  public  property,  so  that  the  expense  of  the  country  may 
be  contracted  far  within  its  income,  and  leave  a  powerful 
effective  fund  or  surplus  for  the  gradual  discharge  and  final 
annihilation  of  the  public  debt,  accompanied,  as  it  proceeds, 
with  a  proportionate  reduction  of  taxes.  A  sinking  fund,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  buy  up  and  annihilate  annually  many  millions  of  the 
national  debt,  but  never  reducing  any  of  the  taxes  appropriated 
to  pay  the  interest  of  so  much  debt  supposed  to  he  discharged, 
is  a  mere  mockery  both  of  the  creditor  and  debtor,  hut  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  to  a  ravenous  insatiable  government,  to 
which,  with  the  help  of  collusion  with  the  Bank,  it  has  furnished 
a  facility  of  swelling  the  total  debt  to  its  present  amount  in 
1818.  Finally,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and 
effective  measures  to  make  direct  and  positive  corruption,  in 
the  choice  of  a  House  of  Commons,  useless  or  impracticable. 
From  these  principal  sources  of  national  prosperity,  if  they 
could  he  recovered,  the  minor  streams  would  flow  of  themselves 
pure  and  undLsturbed,  gorrecting  abuses  and  removing  obstacles 
as  they  met  them,  and  giving  protection  and  security  to  the 
remotest  objects  and  to  the  minutest  principles  of  a  government 
by  law,  in  which  nothing  is  left  to  will  and  pleasure  or  to  per¬ 
sonal  discretion  that  can  be  withheld  from  it,  without  incurring 
sArimis  rvmctical  inconvenience. 
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HelatioDB  witli  tlie  Prince  of  Wales — lieform — Peninsular  War — 
Second  Marriage — His  conduct  after  the  appcarnnco  of  ‘Junius 
Identified’ — Personal  Clioracter — Anecdotes  luid  Table  Tallc — Jjast 
Illness — Death. 

We  have  now  traced  Sir  Philip  through  his  career  iu 
Parliament :  which,  together  with  his  earlier  period 
of  official  employment,  constitutes  his  public  life,  ihit  he 
continued  for  some  years  longer  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  political  events,  and  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  iu 
society,  especially  that  of  his  cliief  political  allies. 

Notwithstanding  his  occasional  lliglits  of  indecorous 
independence,  the  intimacy  between  himself  and  the 
company  of  Carlton  House  and  the  Pavilion  subsisted  fur 
a  considerable  time  after  180G.  When  the  Second 
Regency  was  .expected  (1811),  Francis  composed  those 
‘  Thoughts  on  the  Regency  Question  ’  wliich  arc  cited 
in  Taylor’s  ‘  Junius  Identified  ’  by  way  of  comparison 
of  style ;  and  in  which  the  Prince’s  rights  are  insisted  on. 
But  with  the  Prince’s  gradual  with  (Ira  wal  Ihnu  liis  old 
Whig  connections,  his  familiarity  witlr  Francis  bttgan  to 
decline.  The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  the 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Downshire^  explain  both  his 
position  and  his  views  respecting  it.  They  are  without 

^  Baroness  Saudys  of  Omborley  in  licr  own  riglit.  This  lady  wjis  oa 
terms  of  friciidsliip  with  the  Priuoo  of  Wales,  whom  she  received  as  a  guo.st 
at  Ouiherley  in  180U. 
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Beviewof  his  policy  by  Francis,  357 
Cholmll,  Mr.,  offered  Indian  council¬ 
lor  ship,  ii.  119 

Clavering,  General,  appointed  on  the 
Council  of  Bengal,  i.  325.  Appointed 
coinmauder-in-cliief  in  India,  344. 
Wants  to  tight  the  Duke  of  Eicli- 
mond,  367.  QnaiTelswith  and  tights 
Barwoll,  ii.  33.  Hostility  between 
Francis  and  him,  43.  Made  K.C.B., 
86.  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  super¬ 
sede  Hastings,  87.  Death,  94 
Clive,  Lord,  i.  322.  Becomes  intimate 
with  Francis  on  the  latter’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  India,  i.  331.  His  influence 
in  Indian  affairs,  332.  Death,  334 
Clive,  second  Lord,  i.  337 ;  ii.  42 
Clive,  Lady,  letter  to  Francis  by,  i.  335 
Codings,  Mr.,  ii.  25 

Cooger,  Sir  Grey,  private  secretary  to 
Lord  North,  ii.  41,  85 
Cootc,  Sir  Eyre,  liis  arrival  in  Bengal, 
ii.  153.  Conduct  in  Council,  154- 
168.  Character,  169 
Qornivallis,  Lord,  ii.  70,  348 
Crokcr,  J.  W.,  his  article  in  the 
‘Quarterly,’  attributing  Junius  to 
Lord  Lyttelton,  i.  284 


jriAY,  Sir  John,  Advocate -General  in 
India,  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  129,  155.  Hi.s 
attempts  to  negotiate  between  Francis 
and  Hastings,  191 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of,  corro.spondonce 
with,  ii.  306 

Devonshire,  Marchioness  of,  correspon¬ 
dence  wilb,  ii.  eh.  v. 

Doyly,  Christopher,  appointed  Deputy 
Secretary-at-Wai\  1762,  i.  65.  His 
intimacy  with  Francis,  65,  167,  246. 


Regency. 

St.  James’s  Square. 

Dear  Madam, — Tour  Ladyship’s  most  generous  letter  arrived 
yesterday  in  time  to  destroy  all  appetite  for  food  grosser  than 
nectar  and  ambrosia  .  .  .  You  mil  think  niy  pen  in  a  strange 
rambling  mood  this  morning;  therefore  by  your  leave  we  will 
return  to  Brighton,  and  your  hospitable  roof.  So  his  11.  H,  dines 
with  you  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  Sundays  into  the  bargain  ? 
For  once  in  my  life  I  wish  I  were  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  is  very 
communicative,  and  candid  (nob  orange,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  my  un¬ 
fortunate  nutale  but  chatty  and  sincere ;  and  talks  politics,  and 

literature,  Walter  Scott  and  Tommy  Moore,  Yoltaire  and  Sam  John¬ 
son,  Napoleon  and  Nelson,  Perceval,  Castlercagh,  and  the  musical 
glasses?  In  short,  of  everything  in  the  universe,  and  many  other 
things  besides  curious  subjects  !  And  you  believe  he  is  honest,  and, 
moreover,  has  a  heart  of  English  mould,  expansive  enough  to  contain, 
and  stout  enough  to  retain,  those  principles  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  implant  in  his  heart  long  before  you  were  born,  and  very  soon 
after  he  was  .  .  .  Your  wishes  deceive  you,  as  mine  have  done  me. 
You  have  often  witnessed  the  apparent  docility  and  conviction  with 
which  he  listened  when  I  laid  before  him  at  his  own  seeking  the 
princiiDlcs  that  English  monarchs  should  bring  to  the  throne  or — 
they  may  learn  them  somewhere  else.  He  was  out  of  conceit  with 
the  ministry  of  that  day,  as  he  is  now  with  this  ;  they  had  spited  liiin, 
and  he  relished  a  doctrine  which  contemned  them  ;he  is  in  the  same 
predicament  now,  but  I  converted  you  and  myself,  Tccut  mieux — 
ims  taut  mieux,  for  I  have  no  influence  over  him.  Tavt 
taut  for  you  may  have.  Taut  mienx — iias  taut  mleux^  for  that 
might  accustom  him  to  other  petticoat  govornniont.  Taut  — ikis 

taut  for  he  has  a  clover  wife  and  daughter.  Tant  nvieiix — -urns 
iant  mieux^  for  he  hates  them  both!  There’s  a  parody^  at  your 
service,  I  need  not  tell  you  it  is  only  sith  to  dimj)!©  your  fair 
cheeks  into  a  smile  and  steal  a  ray  from  those  cerulean  eyes  that 
remind  people  so  much  of  heaven  1  I  am  in  a  great  fright  lest  you 
should  resent  my  personalities  to  yourself  and  your  royal  friend. 
On  the  first  count,  remember  I  am  too  old  to  be  your  father,  and  have 
long  viewed  beauty  merely  en  conoioissaur ;  the  brightest  eyes  may 
dazzle,  but  cannot  infiame  me.  For  the  second,  I  have  the  same 


'  The  original  was  by  the  Chevalier  Boufllcrs. 


cation  that  his  identity  must  he  sought  tor  in  relation  to  some  ol 
the  departments  of  our  military  administration.  Junius  must 
have  been  in  close  and  personal  connection  with,  the  army.  Ho 
could  not  have  derived  the  particular  and  minute  militaiy 
details  in  his  letters  from  second  hand.  Moreover,  if  possibly 
so  derivable,  the  animus  of  his  treatment  of  them  could  not 
have  been  so  professional  as  his  letters  doubtless  arc  in  their 
tone  and  spirit.  His  letter  to  the  ^Public  Advertiser’  ot  the 
17th  October  1769,  on  the  military  outrage  and  riots  occasioned 
by  the  arrest  for  debt  of  Major  Gansel,  and  that  officer’s  rescuo, 
in  its  exact  and  many  unknown  particulars,  in  its  phraseology 
and  military  nomenclature,  could  only  have  been  written  from 
exact  and  private  information  direct  from  the  Horse  CJ  uards, 
the  Ordnance,  the  Commissariat  Office,  or  the  ^Yav  Office,  In 
the  latter  department,  at  that  period,  the  details  made  public 
would  chiefly  be  known.  Again,  when  Junius  finally  concluded 
his  writings  under  that  signature,  by  his  letter  to  Lord  (kunden 
of  the  21sfc  January,  1772,  what  possible  motive,  exco|)t  tluit  ot 
personal  wrong  from  or  animosity  against  Lord  Ihirriiigton  (tbo 
Secretary  of  War),  and  some  direct  personal  coiiuectiuu  witli 
the  War  Office,  could  induce  tlio  same  writer,  who  only  recently 
avowed  his  retirement  from  the  Press,  again  to  enter  tlie  arena, 
and  to  fulminate,  under  other  and  rejjeaiedly  chanijed  anony¬ 
mous  signatures,  thunders  of  wrath  and  personalities  against, 
the  Secretary  of  War?  Lord  Parrington,  during  th.e  entirti 
career  of  Junius,  and  in  known  miscellaneous  letters,  liad  betm 
always  singularly  less  abused  (with  particular  exceptions)  and 
more  reservedly  commented  upon  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Grenville,  Eockingliarn,  Chatham,  and  North  administra¬ 
tions!  Yet  Lord  Barrington,  of  all  members,  was  in  truth  tlie  most 
assailable.  The  noble  lord  had  been  Secretary  of  War  through¬ 
out  the  ministries  of  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  and  Lord  liute  ;  and 
except  being  temyore  out  of  office  for  eleven  months  iu  tlui 
interregnum  of  eleven  months  only,  his  lordsliip  had,  as  king's 
man,’  retained  his  position  in  the  four  cabinets  Lihovo  mentioned, 
being,  therefore,  a  sort  of  standing  Secretary  at  War  from  June 
1757  to  January  1772,  when  Junius  ceased  any  longer  to  write. 
One  public  provocation  only  had  previously  moved  Junius  to 
any  serious  comment  on  Lord  Barrington,  viz..  Ins  lordship’s 


•with  Lord  BaiTingtoii,  274.  Leaves 
the  War  Office  iu  March  1772,  280. 
His  ingi'atitude  to  Calcraft,  282.  His 
writings  in  1768-1770,  for  other  pa¬ 
pers  besides  the  ‘Advertiser,’  299. 
Continental  tonr  with  Godfrey,  1772, 
303-310,  364.  Interview  with  the 
Pope,  311.  Affectation  of  raldshiie.ss 
common  to  him  and  Junius,  316. 
Visits  Ingress,  after  tho  death  of 
Calcraft,  317.  Visits  his  father  at 
Bath,  319.  Visits  tho  Hague,  and 
translates  Pinto’s  ‘  Essay  on  Circu¬ 
lation,’  321,  366.  His  appointment 
to  the  Council  of  Bengal,  1773,  324, 
367.  Supposed  causes  of  it,  32o. 
Applications  to  lum  for  Indian  patron¬ 
age,  328.  His  relations  w'ith  Lord 
Barrington,  329-330.  Visits  Lord 
Clive  in  Shropshire.,  331.  First  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Bui‘he,  1773,  340. 
His  pecuniary  and  family  arrange¬ 
ments  for  his  absoncG  in  India,  346, 
350,  Charged  with  parsimony,  how 
far  truly,  348.  Leaves  England,  351. 
His  fragment  of  AiUolhograph}^ 
Appendix,  No.  L  i.  Complaints  of  the 
Instructions  under  tho  Beguhiting 
Act,  368.  His  industry  in  writing, 
ii.  3.  Character  of,  by  Macaulay,  6. 
Pecuniary  disintere.stedness,  7.  Voy¬ 
age  to  India,  1774,  11-15.  ‘Hints 
for  his  own  conduct,’  1 6.  His  house 
aud  establishment  in  India,  23.  Plan 
addressed  to  Lord  North  for  the 
government  of  India,  27.  His  con¬ 
duct  in  the  matter  of  Nuiicomar’.s 
trial,  3o.  Winnings  at  whist,  40, 
68.  Troubles  about  Indian  patron¬ 
age,  41.  Disagrees  with  Clavering,  43. 
‘Private  memorandum’  of  proceed¬ 
ings  in  India,  44-64.  His  scheme 
for  the  ‘  perpetual  settlement  ’  of  tho 
land  in  Bengal,  70,  125.  His  strug¬ 
gle  with  Hastings  described,  80.  His 
‘  Jom-ual  in  India,’  83.  Aids  Clavor- 
ing  in  tbe  attempt  to  supers edo 
Hastings,  1777,  87.  Difference  with 
Doyly,  89.  Letter  on  government 
of  India,  98.  Correspondence  about 
W.  Burke,  103.  Intercourse  with 
Wheler,  117,  &c.  Increasing  for¬ 
tune,  122.  Affair  with  Madame 
Grand,  and  action  ngainsl:  by  her 
husband,  136-150.  Encouraged  by 
W.  Ellis  in  his  hopes  of  the  governor- 
generalship,  159,  192.  Temporary 


turn  to  England,  203.  Anonymous 
writing,  205.  Edits  (presumedly), 
tho  Booksellers’  edition  of  Junius, 
207.  Domestic  lifo,  and  income,  210. 
Cypher  used  by  him,  214.  Visits 
Lord  Barrington  at  Bocket,  217. 
Visit  to  Spa,  1783,  218.  To  Paris, 
ib.  Hoturiiod  to  the  Houso  of  Com¬ 
mons  fur  Yarmouth,  1784,  220. 
Speeches  on  Indian  affairs,  224. 
Character  as  a  speaker,  227-  Exclu¬ 
ded  from  tho  management  of  tho  im¬ 
peachment  of  Hastings,  238.  Visit 
to  Nice,  1786,  ‘247.  To  Ireland,  1787, 
255.  Social  life  and  qualities,  265. 
Duelling  experiences,  267.  Returned 
for  Blechingloy,  279.  Opinions  un 
tho  French  Bevolution,  and  difforenco 
with  Burke,  280.  On  Parliiimentary 
Befonn,  289.  Stylo  as  a  writer,  292. 
Moves  to  St.  James’s  Square,  294. 
Opposes  Fox’s  secession,  and  corro- 
s]3ondence  on  it,  305.  Tiitiniacy  with 
the  Thancts,  315.  Botnrned  for 
Appleby,  1802,  318.  Intimacy  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  319.  His  family 
affairs  and  los.sos,  338-344.  His 
disappointniout  on  not  obtaining  tho 
goveriior-gc-noralship of  India  in  1806, 
350.  Made  a  K.O.B.,  355.  Be- 
cloetod  for  Appleby  iu  1806,  357. 
Leaves  Parliament,  ib.  ‘  Thonglits 
on  the  Begoncy  Question,’  358. 
Opinion  on  the  conduct  of  tho  Penin¬ 
sular  war,  369.  Memorial  of  his 
claims,  addressed  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  1812,  373.  On  missionary 
exertion  in  India,  375.  Second  mar¬ 
riage,  378.  His  conduct  when 
.suspected  of  the  authorship  of  Junius, 
385-393.  Personal  peculiarities, 
394-400.  Tabic  talk,  403.  Lust 
illness  and  death,  413.  Note  of  Mr. 
Parkes  on  his  redigious  opinions,  418, 
Contonts  of  his  Library,  Appendix, 
No.  I.  ii. 

Francis,  Dr.,  father  of  Sir  Philip,  his 
church  preform e)its,  i.  3.  His  csta- 
blishmout  at  Holland  Houso,  13.  His 
translation  from  the  classics,  1 7.  Op¬ 
poses  and  resents  his  son’.s  marriage, 
58.  AVrites  for  the  newspaper  press 
on  tlic  side  of  Lord  Buto,  61.  Tho 
‘Political  Theatre,’  81.  Paralytic 
attack,  165.  Letters  to  his  son  re¬ 
specting  Wilkes,  207.  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  Calcraft  on  the  education 
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338 

Francis,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  P., 
her  death,  ii.  342  ^ 

Francis,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Sir  P.,  her 
death  at  Nice,  ii.  341  ' 

Francis,  IVTary  (Mrs.  Johnson),  daughter 
of  Sir  P.,  hor  marriage,  ii.  298  ' 

Fra7icis,  Piiilip,  son  of  Sir  P.,  i.-  351. 
Sent  to  Harrow,  ii.  69.  Letter  to 
Lord  Tlianot,  334.  Marriage  and 
family,  338.  Keception  at  the  Tail- 
eries,  1802,  339.  Anecdote  of  him 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  356 
Francis,  Tench  (see  pedigree),  i.  2,  31 
Francis,  Turhutt,  Colonel  in  American 
array  (see  pedigree),  i.  2.  His  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Francis  respecting  the 
purchase  of  land  in  America,  245, 
324,  442,  &c. 


Q.AF'RICK,  his  connection  with  ‘  Tlio 
Ihiblic  Adrortiser,’  i.  67.  Letter 
to  Woodfall,  292 

George  the  Tlih'd,  Junius’s  addi-ess  to,  i. 
237.  Letter  to  Lord  North  on 
Francis’s  application  for  office  in 
India,  325.  Story  of  his  words  to 
G-en.  Les^iguliorB,  326 

George  the  Fourth  (Prince  of  Wales), 
marriage  withMrs.  Fitzherbert,  ii.  276. 
Intimacy  with  Francis,  319.  Kind¬ 
ness  to  Francis  in  1806,  355 

Godfrey,  Daniel,  early  friend  of  Francis, 
i.  128,  266.  Accompanies  Francis  on 
his  continental  tour,  177‘J,  303.  One 
of  his  trustees  during  his  absence  in 
India;  correspondence  with,  ii.  ch. 
i.  ii. 

Grafio7\,  Duleo  of,  becomes  First  Lord 
of  the  Troasiuy,  1766,  i.  116.  At¬ 
tacks  on  liim  by  ‘Difrons,’  &c.,  184. 
Junius  on  his  marriage,  232.  His 
Chancellorship  of  Cambridge,  234. 
Break  up  of  his  ministry,  237.  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  263 

Grand,  M.  and  Madame,  affiair  with 
Francis,  ii.  136.  His  action,  141. 
Her  subsequent  history,  and  inarriugo 
with  Talleyrand,  142 

Abb^,  Francis’s ciceronoiu  Pome, 
i.  312 

Grant,  Charles,  ii.  4,  119 

Gravicr,  David,  early  friend  of  Francis, 
i.  128.  Visits  Flanders  with  him  in 
1767,  146 

Gre^iville,  George,  Francis’s  approvnl  of 
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G^'envillc,  Lord,  i.  327.  His  reported 
knowledge  of  the  Junius  secret,  ii. 
354 

G^'ey,  Charles  (Lord),  motion  on  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  ii.  289.  Letter  from 
Fox  to,  304 


JTASTINGS,  Warren,  appointed  Go¬ 
vernor-general  of  Bengal,  i.  325. 
Hostility  of  Lord  North’s  councillors 
to  him,  ii.  9,  14,  20.  Pohilla  War, 
10,  52.  Sends  Ma.clean  to  tender  liis 
resignation,  2 1 ,  Affair  of  Nuncomar, 
36.  Francis’s  account  of  his  mode 
of  government  prior  to  1774,  47.  Of 
his  early  life  and  character,  58,  81. 
Pecovers  a  majority  in  the  Council  by 
tho  death  of  Monson,  72.  Defeats 
the  attempt  of  Clavcriug  and  Francis 
to  supersede  him,  87.  Marries  Mrs. 
Imhoff,  92.  His  alleged  intrigues 
on  the  arrival  of  Wlieler,  J.13.  His 
opinion  on  the  government  of  depen¬ 
dencies,  165.  Temporary  reconoile- 
mont  with  Francis,  175.  Final  breach, 
192.  Duel,  198.  Agitjation  in  England 
respecting  his  conduct,  1783,  219. 
Leaves  India  in  1785,  220.  Charges 
against  him,  and  impeachment,  235. 
Acquittal,  302 

Holland,  First  Lord,  patron  of  Dr. 
Francis,  i.  13.  His  share  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  Lord  Bute’s  second  mi¬ 
nistry,  59.  Conduct  to  Lr.  Francis, 
360.  Venses  supposed  to  be  written 
by  him,  388 

Horne  (Tooko),  suspected  of  writing  for 
^  The  Public  Advertiser,’  i.  141 .  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  Junius,  1771,  264. 
Pelations  with  Fox,  ii.  449 

Hutchinson,  Lord,  letter  to  Franci.s,  ii. 
371 

Hyde,  Justice  of  tho  Supremo  Court  of 
Bengal,  ii.  12,  94,  142 


pfPEY,  Sir  Elijah,  Chief  Justice  of 
tho  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  ii.  12, 
76,  94.  Sails  to  India  at  tho  same 
time,  with  the  three  councillors,  ib. 
Trial  of  Nuncomar,  36.  Of  tho  ease 
of  Grand  v.  Francis,  142.  Visit  to 
Pa.ris,  149.  Joint  attack  on  tho  Su¬ 
preme  Court  by  Francis  and  Hastings, 
177.  Accepts  tho  Judge.ship  of  the 
Sudder  Dewanny  on  the  instance  of 
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quoted,  ii.  76,  14:4,  149,  178 
India  House,  debates  in,  on  Lord  North’s 
Regulating  Act,  i.  341,  343,  367 
Hrcnarch,'  the,  supposed  pamplilot  of 
Junius,  i.  101,  344 


JESUITS,  their  expulsion  from  Por- 
^  tugal,  i.  47,  Biuming  of  Jesuit 
books  at  Paris  in  1761,  192''196 
Johnson,  l)r.,  his  *  False  Alarm,’  i.  231 
Ju7iius,  first  use  of  the  signature,  Jan. 
1769,  i.  197.  Mode  of  delivery  of 
letters,  259.  Conclusion  of,  271. 
Legal  knowledge  displayed  in,  272. 
Handwriting-,  ib.  Observations  on  the 
preservation  of  the  secret,  286.  Lite¬ 
rary  and  political  characteristics  of, 
296,  False  claims  to  authorship  of, 
298.  Conjectxu'es  as  to  origin  of  the 
signature,  301.  ‘  Private  letters,’ 

notes  by  Mr.  Parkes  on  the  haud- 
■svriting,  &c.  of,  Appendix,  No.  II.  i. 
‘  Booksellers’  edition  ’  of,  ii.  207. 
Peculiarities  of  style,  292.  Mr. 
Parkes  on  characteristics  of.  Appendix, 
No.  IV.  ii. 


INK 0  UL,  Lord,  his  mission  to  Por- 
tugal,  i.  26-46,  355 

r  EMAISTRE,  Justice  of  the  supremo 
Court  of  Bengal,  ii.  12,  58,  94 
Lennox,  Lady  Sarah,  pupil  of  Br.  Fran¬ 
cis,  married  by  him  to  Sir  C.  Buubury, 

i.  360 

Leslie,  Colonel,  his  expedition  and  death, 

ii.  129,  136 
Livius,  Mr,,  ii.  25 

'  Lowther  grant  *  the,  i.  177,  182,  1S7 


J\JA  CA  ULA  Y,  LokI,  his  ossay  on  War¬ 
ren  Hastings  and  CKvo,  ii.,  6,  87, 
221 

Mackintosh,  travels  of,  ii.  3,  153. 

Prancis’s  concern  with,  205 
Maclean,  Laughliu,  sent  by  Hastings  to 
England  to  offer  his  resignation,  ii. 
21,  55 

Macnamara,  Captain,  his  duel  with 
Harvey  Aston,  ii.  270 
Mackrabie,  Alexander,  Francis’s  brother- 
in-law,  goes  to  America  on  a  mer¬ 
cantile  speculation,  i.  162.  Francis’s 
letters  to  him  there,  ch.  v.  vi.  vii. 
His  anwors.  Appendix,  No.  X.  i.  Re¬ 


secretary,  351.  Jouriial  of  tho  voyage 
out,  ii.  11-15.  Appointed  Slieriff  of 
Calcutta,  32.  Diary  of  Calcutta  life, 
extracts  from,  37.  Death,  75 

Mackrabie,  Elizabeth  (hirs.  Francis),  her 
marriage  to  Philip,  i.  57.  Pecuniary 
affairs  during  his  absenco  in  Indiu, 
349.  Her  domestic  journal,  ii.  2. 
Death,  343 

Mansfield,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  Rex  v, 
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Ions;  time  were  bosom  friends. 

‘  13^/i. — Li  the  country  at  Sir  J.  C.’s  and  family.  Last 
night  J.  C.  received  Eobinson’s  private  letter  of  November 
20,  which  he  ought  to  have  received  a  month  ago.  They 
have  plainly  gained  Sir  Ed.  Vernon.  It  is  evident,  from 
Kobinson’s  letter,  that  the  minister  foresaw  the  possibility 
of  Hastings’  refusing  to  quit  the  government,  yet  made 
no  provision  for  it.  At  Clavering’s  desire  I  write  him  a 
peppering  answer. 

‘  Ibth. — Eevenue  Board.  Parturiunt  monies.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  begins  at  last  his  approaches  to  a  settlement,  and 
proposes  five  leading  questions  to  us  which  we  have 
answered  fifty  times.  Yet,  as  I  do  not  intend  to  spare 
him,  I  desire  one  day  to  give  my  answer.  The  truth  of 
all  my  predictions  about  his  Aumeers,  Hustaboods,  and 
accurate  valuations  seems  now  to  oppress  him.  Yestigia 
multa  retrorsnm.  The  man  appears  to  me  in  a  state  of 
insanity.  Clavering  visits  me  at  night,  very  resigned  and 
ready  to  sign  anything  I  think  proper.  Eous  teUs  me  he 
shall  now  return  to  Dacca. 

‘  16t/i. — A  minute  from  Clavering  and  myself  in  answer 
to  the  questions.  Hastings  very  submissive.  The  Aumeers 
and  all  their  woi’ks  made  over  to  the  devil.  I  disdain  to 
triumph,  though  I  never  had  so  much  matter  for  it. 
Hastings  and  I  were  fairly  pitted  on  the  question  of  the 


The  following  letter  of  Erancis’s  to  Godfrey,  of  this 
date,  relates  to  the  intended  marriage  of  Hastings  to  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Imhoff,  which  actually  took  place  on 
August  1  : — 

July  19,  1777. 

There  is  no  answering  for  the  resolutions  of  such  a  timid,  desperate, 
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common,  ami  look  back  to  and  revive  tlio  lia]’l'y  'liO's  ol  fritaulHliip 
and  cordiality,  vvlicn  wo  bad  ncitluT  Ikhk.'s  nor  Icarw  to  perplex  ns. 
Till  that  time,  my  good  frioml,  I  avJII  tnmbic  you  no  inoro.  heave 
me  to  my  fortune  ;  iiuhv  ;  I  bavo  not.  uttered  s<( 

many  Latin  words  in  as  miniy  yc^iirs.  1  Ibink  my  heart  must 
bardouod,  if  such  strokes  do  not  break  it.  Farewell.* 

Journal. 

’■June  2GiZi-30itA. — Employed  in  drawiiio;  up  our  joint 
letters  to  tlie  Corirt  of  ])i  recto  ns,  Lonl  ^^(!ymo1lth  tmd 
Lord  North,  Ellis,  Wodderhuni,  e'l-c.  Di'cltire  exi)lieiUy 
my  determimitiou  to  I'csign,  if  supetnseded.  'Iliiis  l;ir 
uotliiug  can  be  more  pliant  and  obliging  tlnm  (ieneral 
Clavering.  On  Monday  he  invests  himself  with  the  Order 
of  the  Lath,  and  we  attend  council.  A  lucky  star  it  is, 
and  appears  to  us  at  tlie  most  sea.sonable  juiicliiri'.  d'he 
Governor  orders  a  salute,  and  recommends  eireulars  to 
notify  the  lionour  done  to  Clavering.  1  thought  this  u 
pitiful  coi  ulese.ensioii . 

‘  July  — Sup  witli  ITa.stings  at  Tmpey’s  ;  long  faces. 

‘  9t/o— Ncavs  of  Mrs.  Tmhoirs  divorce,  and  hopes  of  her 
marriage  with  Hastings. 

‘  lliA. — Troops  i'einov('d  from  the  lliijah  of  Ihirdwan’s 
house.  The  infamous  Bridjoo  Kis.sore  uj)])oinled  guai’dian 
to  the  Itajah,  with  unlimited  power.  At  night  u  long 
conference  with  Sir  J.  Clavering ;  he  begin.s  to  [lereeive 
how  grossly  ho  has  been  abused  on  all  sides ;  recpiesls 
me  to  write  a  private  letter  fur  him  to  Lord  North. 

‘  12itA. — Employed  as  he  desires;  pepper  uiul  .salt.  A 
good  letter;  but  I  fear  the  author  will  be  suspected. 
Clavering  signs  it  joyfully.  lu  a  letter  to  liis  brother,  he 
orders  the  letters  to  be  nriuted  bv  Alinoii.  and  adds  ihiit 


to  suppose  tlie  possibility  of  an  important  case,  in  Tvliicli  yonr 
lordsMp  sbonld  be  apprised  witb  certainty  of  my  intentions. 

If  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Bar^^ell  should  be 
condemned,  I  presume  some  more  effectual  measures  Avill  be 
immediately  taken  to  remove  them.  In  that  case,  I  shall  stand 
next* in  succession  to  the  cham,  and  nothing  but  a  supersession  from 
England  (which  cannot  be  effected  without  a  new  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament)  can  deprive  me  of  it  in  any  event  that  removes  General 
Clavering. 

If  the  equitable  claims  which  the  order  of  succession  would 
give  me  after  a  service  of  five  years  should  be  outweighed  hy  other 
considerations,  of  which  I  do  not  presume  to  judge,  your  lordship 
would  not  have  the  whole  question  before  you,  it'  I  did  not  declare 
to  you,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  supersession  and  dismission 
will  be  to  me  the  same  act  and  operate  at  the  same  instant.  But. 
my  lord,  permit  me  nevertheless  to  assure  you,  that  neither  this 
event  nor  any  other  that  I  am  capable  of  foreseeing  can  prevent  my 
carrying  home  Avith  me  the  same  sentiments  of  personal  gratitude  and 
attachment  to  your  lordship  which  I  brought  into  the  country. 

The  following  to  D’Oyly,  July  5,  shows  how  acutely 
his  immediate  disappointment  made  him  feel  the  neglect, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  friends.  The  superscription  speaks 
for  itself. 

My  dear  Mr.  D'Oyhjy — The  Egmont  Indiaman  arrived  here  on 
the  third  of  this  month,  with  letters  as  low  down  as  December  24, 
1776,  but  not  a  line  from  you.  I  have  already  acknowledged  yours 
of  hTovemher  6,  written  hastily  and  in  a  violent  panic :  a  brief 
answer,  I  must  confess,  to  the  volumes  you  have  received  from  me. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  wi’ite  these  letters,  and  I  have  received  many 
sent  from  people  who  neither  possess  the  right  that  you  have  to 
convey  their  censm^es  to  me,  nor  have  ever  given  me  any  other  proof 
uf  attention  to  my  interests.  I  declare  most  solemnly,  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  any  mortal  has  taken  an  active  part  for  me  in 
any  one  instance  since  I  left  England;  that  I  have  thus  far 
weathered  the  storm,  not  only  without  assistance,  hut  in  the  face  of 
every  difficulty  here,  and  every  possible  discoui^agement  from  home 
that  could  be  thrown  in  my  way.  I  will  be  true  to  myself,  and  do  uot 
yet  despair  of  bringing  this  battered  vessel  safely  and  honourably 
into  harbour.  My  friends,  I  doubt  not,  will  then  be  ready  to  meet 


vote)  a  resolution  that  .Olavering  by  Ins  cxuiciiua  u<ui 
vacated  his  seat  as  senior  member  of  coiiucil,  and  could 
no  longer  sit  at  the  board  in  any  capacity.  Bnt  lu're  Iho 
court  refused  (justly)  to  support  him  ;  and  the  seat  of 
Clavering  remained  undisturbed.  It  mast  fairly  lx*  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  judges  did  their  best  to  repres.s  vioh'iic'e 
on  both  sides,  and  maintained  the  authority  of  law,  us 
well  as  saved  the  peace  of  the  settleraejit. 

Of  this  revolution,  or  rather  averted  revolution,  Id-fiucis’s 
journal  gives  no  account:  it  maybe  imagined  that  the 
sting  of  failure,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  a 
mistaken  as  well  as  an  unsuccessful  part,  reudered  him 
indisposed  to  dwell  on  it.  He  informs  Welborc  Idlis  and 
D’Oyly  of  it,  but  by  brief  and  hurried  letters  only  ;  but 
(as  he  himself  tells  us)  he  composed,  for  General  (  Havering, 
the  detailed  account  of  the  catastro])he,  whic.h  the  lattt'r, 
who  was  no  penman,  forwai'ded  to  Lord  North.  To  the 
same  minister  Francis  addres.ses  himself  (June  2H)  on  (he 
subject  of  his  own  personal  j[)osition. 

To  Lord  NovUl 


Calcutta,  Juno  2R.  1777, 

iVIy  Lord, — I  shall  not  prosumo  to  add  more  than  a  very  fow 
wortis,  on  my  own  account,  to  tho  troiihio  and  conc.(«rn  wliudi 
General  Clavering’s  lettoi’s  and  mino  hy  tluH  convt^yanco  luuHt 
unavoidably  give  you. 

The  idea  of  the  trust  with  which  I  thought  Tn^'seif  pcrsdiially 
honoured  hy  your  lordship  in  this  iippointtiHuil.,  has  olhui  givtui  inc 
spirits  and  resolution  when  toil,  anxiety,  find  iho  (jimli- 

ties  of  this  climate  had  sunk  and  op])V(‘Kscd  mo.  'riiat  I  nmv  otir- 
respond  with  that  trust  to  tho  last,  1  uiu  oliligod  at  tiuH  dihliLiu'o 

India/  vol.  h.  cb.  ix.  Tho  Tiew  taken  by  Mr.  Thornton  is,  that  if 

had  actually  ^resigned/  all  liia  acts  8uhfl(‘fpioi\tly  to  such  rcMiguation  ( through 

Macleane)  were  invalid :  if  Iio  liad  not  defavto  ‘  n-aigup.d  ’  wUpu  the  ordvr  of 


Hastings,’  and  in  Mr.  Impey’s  memoir  of  his  father. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  on  them  here.  SulEce 
it  to  say,  that  Hastings  boldly  repudiated  the  authority 
of  his  agent,  -wliich  he  said,  but  did  not  prove,  that  he 
had  countermanded,  and,  therefore,  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  acceptance  of  a  resignation  which  he  denied 
himself  to  have  tendered.  Claveriug  endeavoured  to 
seize  on  the  supreme  power  by  violence.  ‘  The  General  ’ 
(in  Macaulay’s  words)  ‘  sent  for  the  keys  of  the  fort,  and 
of  the  treasury ;  took  possession  of  the  records,  and  held 
a  council,  at  which  Francis  attended.  Hastings  took  the 
chan.'  in  another  apartment,  and  Harwell  sate  with  him 
....  It  seemed  that  there  remained  no  Avay  of  settling 
the  dispute  except  by  an  appeal  to  arms  ;  and  from  such 
an  appeal,  Hastings,  confident  of  his  influence  over  his 
countrymen  in  India,  was  not  inchned  to  shrink.  He 
directed  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Foi't  William,  and 
of  all  the  neighbouring  stations,  to  obey  no  orders  but 
his.  *At  the  same  time,  with  admirable  judgment,  he 
offered  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to 
abide  by  its  decision.  .  ,  .  Clavering  and  Francis,  after 
some  delay,  unwillingly  consented  to  abide  the  aAvard  of 
the  court.  The  court  pronounced  that  the  resignation 
was  invahd,  and  that  therefore  Hastings  was  still  Governor  - 
General  under  the  Eegidation  Act ;  and  the  defeated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council,  finding  the  sense  of  the  whole  settle¬ 
ment  against  them,  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  this  decision.’ 

What  the  judges  appear  to  have  in  truth  decided  was, 
not  that  the  resignation  was  invalid,  but  that  in  truth 
both  resignation  and  acceptance  of  it  were  conditional 
only ;  to  which  the  documents,  fairly  studied,  seem  to  give 
support.^  Hastings  now  carried  in  council  (by  his  casting 


